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ATKYNS, SIR ROBERT, a judge and 
an eminent political character in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, was de- 
scended from a family of wealth and influ- 
ence in Gloucestershire. His father and 
grandfather were both distinguished mem- 
bers of tlie profession of the law. His father. 
Sir Edward Atkyns, was one of the serjeauts- 
at-law named by the Long Parliament to 
Charles I. as proper persons to be made 
judges, in the proposals sent to the king in 
January, 1(J42 — 43. (Clarendon’s Eebellion, 
vol. iii. p. 407.) He was made a baron of 
the Exchequer in 1645 ; and although he re- 
fused at first a renewal of his commission 
from Cromwell, he aftei*wards became a 
judge of the Court of Common Pleas during 
the Commonwealth. Upon the restoration 
of Charles II. he was appointed a baron of 
the Exchequer, and was named in the com- 
mission for tlie trial of the regicides. He 
died in 1 669, at the age of eighty-two. 

Sir Robert Atkyns was born in 1621, and 
after receiving the early part of his educa- 
tion in his father’s house in Gloucestershire, 
was entered at Baliol College, Oxford. He 
spent several years at the university, and in 
November, 1645, was called to the bar by the 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn, to which his father 
and grandfather had belonged. During the 
Commonwealth he attained to high reputation 
as an advocate, confining his practice to the 
Court of Exchequer, which at that particular 
time seems to have disposed of as much busi- 
ness as either of the Superior Courts. (Har- 
dres’s Reports.) Although he had taken tlie 
engagement to be true to the Commonwealth, 
and was a memlier of the popular party, he had 
acted no personal part in the more obnoxious 
and violent proceedings against Charles I., 
and being possessed of talents, wealth, and in- 
fluence, he was one of those whom at the resto- 
ration it was the policy of the government to 
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conciliate. At the coronation of Charles II., 
therefore, he was one of the sixty-eight 
“ persons of distinction ” who were created 
kuights of the Bath. In 1661 he was chosen 
recorder of Bristol ; and upon the marriage 
of the king to Catherine of Portugal, he 
was appointed solicitor-general to the queen. 
In the ensuing term he was called to the 
bench of the Society of Lincoln’s Inn. lie 
was not a member of the Convention Parlia- 
ment assembled immediately upon the resto- 
ration, but he was returned to the House of 
Commons for the borough of East Ix>oe in 
the Parliament which met in May, 1661. 
He continued to hold his scat in the House of 
Commons until he was raised to the bench : 
and although he retained his practice in the 
Court of Exchequer, the frequent mention of 
his name in the journals proves his assiduous 
attention to parliamentary duties. In April, 
1672, he was appointed a judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas. No facts are recorded 
which mark his judicial character, and at 
such a period it was, perhaps, a proof of merit 
not to be conspicuous. He is mentioned, 
however, as presiding, with other judges, on 
the trials of several persons charg^ with 
being concerned in the Popish Plot ; and al- 
though his language and demeanour on those 
occasions were decorous and moderate, it is 
evident that he fully participated in the de- 
lusion which pervaded all classes of society 
respecting that transaction. 

In the early part of 1680, Sir Robert Atkyns 
quitted the bench — whether by dismissal, or 
by his voluntary resignation, is uncertsdn. 
Po6.sibly his disagreement with Chief Justice 
North may have led to his retirement. Roger 
North relates that he incited the other judges 
to dispute the right of the chief justice to the 
exclusive appointment of one of the officers 
of the court ; and adds, that “ Judge Atkyns 
took all opportunities to cross his lordship.” 
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( Life of Lord Keeper North, p. 1 84, 4to. edit.) 
He was, however, too consistent in liis prin- 
ciples, as well as too independent in character 
and circumstances, to submit to the abject 
subserviency which the court at that time re- 
quired from the judges; and soon after he 
left the Bench, a committee of tlie House 
of Commons, appointed to inquire into cer- 
tain judicial misdemeanours of Sir William 
Scroggs, notice “ an ill representation which 
had been made by the Lord Chief Justice to 
the Kihg of some expressions Atkyns had 
used in favour of the right of petitioning.” 
{Commons’ Journals, December 23, 1680.) 

In the year 1682 Sir Robert Atkyns re- 
signed his office of recorder of Bristol, in 
consequence of his being involved in an 
alleged irregular civic election in that city, 
which led to his being indicted aud found 
guilty of a riot and conspiracy. The whole 
proceeding obviously originate in the vio- 
lent party-spirit of the time, inflamed by a 
recent parliamentary election for Bristol, at 
which Sir Robert Atkyns had been proposed 
(apparently against his will) as a candidate. 
He succeeded in arresting the judgment in 
the Court of King’s Bencli, where he argued 
his own case with great moderation and skill ; 
but by tlie advice of Chief Justice Pemlierton, 
and his brother. Sir Edward Atkyns, who was 
a baron of the Exchequer, he resigned his re- 
cordcrship — which was, in fact, the object of 
the prosecution. {Modern Reports, vol. iii. 
p. 3.) 

Upon quitting the bench, in 1680, Sir Ro- 
bert Atkyns wiUidrew from all public occu- 
pation to his seat in Gloucestershire, where 
he lived for several years in great seclusion ; 
and “ keeping no correspondence ” (as he 
him.self says in one of his letters) about pub- 
lic affairs. There is no doubt, however, that 
at this time he was privy to the consultations 
aud designs of the popular party; and, in 
1683, he was applied to for his opinion re- 
specting the management of the defence of 
Lord Russell. He readily gave his advice 
on this occasion ; and, in the letter which 
contained it, censures in strong terms tlie 
doctrine of constructive treason, and expresses 
his sympathy for the unfortunate gentlemen 
who were then under prosecution. After the 
Revolution he published two tracts, entitled a 
“ Defence of Lord Russell’s Innocency,” in 
which he argues against the sufficiency of the 
evidence for the prosecution, aud the validity 
of the indictment. Both tliese tracts, aud 
also his letter of advice respecting Lord Rus- 
sell’s defence, are published among his “ Par- 
liamentary and Political Tracts.” 

Upon the occasion of the prosecution of 
Sir William WiUiams, in 1684, for having, 
as Speaker of the House of Ck>mmons, and by 
order of the House, directed Dangerfield’s 
“ Narrative ” to be printed. Sir Robert Atkyns 
composed an elaborate argument for the de- 
fence. In the account of t^ case in Howell’s 
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“ State Trials,” vol. xiii. p. 1380, it is stated 
that Sir Robert Atkyns openly appeared and 
argued for the defendant as counsel, “ although 
he was at that time resident in the country, 
and had so entirely retired from the profes- 
sion, that he was obliged to borrow a gown 
to appear in court.” In the contemporary 
reports of the proceeding, however, Pollex- 
fen and Jones are mentioned as the defen- 
dant’s counsel, and Sir Robert Atkyns is not 
named. It is improbable, therefore, that he 
actually delivered his argument, although he 
formally composed it for the occasion, and 
afterwards published it. The argument is a 
laborious piece of legal reasoning, clearly 
arranged, and displaying great historical re- 
search, and a careful and acute examination 
of the various authorities on the subject. It 
was published by liimself in 1689, under the 
title of “ The Power, Jurisdiction, and Privi- 
lege of Parliament, and the Antiquity of the 
House of Commons, asserted ;” and was re- 
published after his death among his “ Parlia- 
mentary and Political IVacts.” 

In the reign of James II. Atkyns composed 
another legal argument, which was suggested 
by the case of Sir Edward Hales, and was 
directed against the king’s prerogative of 
dispensing with penal statutes, , which had 
been asserted in that case. 

It is not recorded in any of the histories of 
the Revolution in 1 688 that Sir Robert Atkyns 
took any prominent part in the promotion of 
that event. Nevertheless, his character and 
opinions, as well as his political a.s.sociatious 
and the marks of distinction afterwards be- 
stowed upon him by the new government, 
afford a strong presumption that he was not 
an inactive sp^tator of the change. In 
April, 1689, he was appointed chief baron of 
the Exchequer, Sir John Holt being at the 
same time made lord chief justice, and Sir 
Henry Pollexfen chief justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas. In the same year he was chosen 
speaker of the House of Lords, and continued 
to hold that office until the great seal was 
given to Lord Somers in 1693. In the course 
of the following year he signified his intention 
of retiring from public life; the immediate 
cause of tliis determination being disappoint- 
ment in his desire to obtain the office of mas- 
ter of the rolls, which was given to Sir Tho- 
mas Trevor. Attempts were made to induce 
him to continue in his office of lord chief 
baron imtil certain difficulties respecting the 
choice of his successor were removed ; but he 
persisted in his determination, and retired to 
his seat at Sapperton, near Cirencester, where 
he spent the remainder of his life. He died 
in the year 1709, at the age of eighty-eight 
years. 

Early in life Sir Robert Atkyns married 
the daughter of Sir George Clerk of Walford, 
in Northamptonshire, by whom he had no 
issue. By his second wife, who was a daughter 
of Sir Thomas Dacres of Cheshunt, in Hert- 
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fordshire, he had an only son (the subject of 
the next article) to whom his large estates in 
G loucestershire descended. ( Biographia Bri- 
tannica ; Penny Cyclopadia, art. “ Atkyns, 
Sir Robert;" Lincoln's Inn Begisters ; Par- 
liamentary History^) D. J. 

ATKYNS, SIR ROBERT, Knight, was 
the only son of the subject of the last article. 
He was born in 164G ; and was knighted by 
Charles II. when he visited Bristol a few 
years after the Restoration. He was re- 
turned to the House of Commons as member 
for Cirencester in the Oxford Parliament, in 
March, 1G80 — 1; and afterwards, in 1G85, 
represented the coimty of Gloucester in the 
only parliament holden by James II. He 
died in 1711, two years after the death of his 
father. Sir Robert Atkyns, the younger, was 
not a prominent public character ; and he is 
only distinguished as the author of a History 
of Gloucestershire, which he compiled with 
much labour and care, but which was not 
published until the year after his death. A 
second edition of this work was published 
in 17G9. (^Biographia Britannica ; Wood, 
Athoue Oxonienses.) D. J. 

ATOSSA. [Darius.] 

ATROCIA'NUS, JOANNES, a Latin 
poet, philologist, and botanist, was a native 
of Germany, and bom towards the end of 
the fifteenth century. Weiss (art. Atro- 
cianus. Biographic Universelle') asserts that 
Herzog (^Athence Bauracce) has confounded 
Atrocianus with J. Acronius or Acron, pro- 
fessor of medicine and mathematics at Basle, 
making them one person. Herzog has been 
followed in his account by Adelung and 
modern medical biographers, all of whom 
may have been misled by the skill of Atro- 
cianus as a botanist, and his intimate con- 
nection with the most celebrated physicians 
of liis day- He was well versed in the 
learned languages, and was engaged for 
some time as a schoolmaster at Fribourg. 
From Fribourg he weut to Basle, which city 
he quitted on ftie establishment Aere of the 
reformed religion ; and, in 1 530, lie was at 
Colmar. Beyond this nothing appears to be 
known respecting him. His works are; — 
1. “iEmilius Macer de herbaram virtutibus, 
jam primum emaculatior, tersiorc^ue in lucem 
editus. Prseterea Strabi Galh, poetoe et 
theologi clarissimi, Hortulus vematissimus ; 
uterque scholiis Joanis Atrociani illustratus." 
Basil, 1527, 8vo. 2. “ iEmilius Macer de 
herbarum virtutibus, cum Joanuis Atrociani 
edmentariis longe ufilissimis et nuquam antea 
impressis. Ad hscc: Strabi Galli Hortulus 
veraantissimus.” Fribourg, 1530, 8vo. This 
commentary must not be confounded with the 
Scholia published in 1 527 ; the commentary 
is confined to the iEmili'us Macer: and is 
fuller and altogether different from the 
Scholia. 3. “ Elegia de bello rustico, ann. 
1.525, in Germania exorto; prmterea ejusdem 
Epigrammata aliquot selectiora; proemissa 
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etiam est Epistola ad bouas litteras horta- 
toria.” Basil, 1528, 8vo. and Hanau, IGll, 
8vo. This poem has passed through many 
other editions, and is inserted in FrehePs 
“ Gemianicarum rerum Scriptores,” Frank- 
fort, 1G24, iii. 232, and Strassburg, 1717, iii. 
278. 4. “ Nemo Evangelicus; Epicedion de 
obitu Frobenii, typographorum principis — 
MoTwpiOf hoc est, superbia," Basil, 1528, 8vo. 
The Nemo Evangelicus is a poem against the 
Reformers. It was reprinted the same year 
with the “Nemo” of Ulrich Ilutten. 5. 
“Querela Missae — Liber Epigrammatum,” 
Basil, 1529, 8vo. (Aihence Bauracte, 334 ] 
Biographic Universelle, edit. 1843; &xius, 
Onomasticon Literarium, iv. GOG ; Hendreich, 
Pandectoe Brandenbtirqica;.) J. W. J. 

ATROMETUS. riEscHiNES.] 

ATROME'TUS. [Amometus:] 

ATRCKPATES (’ArpoirdTTjs), a Persian 
satrap, probably of Media, commanded a 
large division of the Persian forces at the 
battle of Gaugamela, or, as it is generally 
called, of Arbela, b.c. 331. On the death of 
King Darius, Alexander appointed him to the 
satrapy of Media, and ^ daughter after- 
wards married Perdiccas, at tne famous 
nuptials of Susa, B.c. 324. [Alexander III. 
of Macedonia.] After Alexander’s death, 
Perdiccas continued Atropates in the sa- 
trapy of Media, or, as Justin (xiii. 5) says, 
gave him tlie satrapy of tlie Greater Media. 
TTie northern part of this country was called 
Media Atropatene, in consequence of Atropa- 
tes having formed an independent kingdom 
there, which existed till the time of Strabo 
(xi. p. 523). There was a story that Atro- 
pates once presented Alexander with a hun- 
dred Amazons, but Arrian asserts his dis- 
belief of the tale, which, as he says, is not 
mentioned by the most trustworthy writers 
of the life of Alexander. (Diodorus Siculus, 
xviii. 4 ; Arrian, Anabasis, iii. 8, iv. 18. vii. 
4, 13.) K. W— n. 

ATSYLL, RICHARD, an English artist 
of whom Vertue found a record, as graver, 
or seal engraver to Henry VIII., for which 
oflSce he received a salary of twenty pounds 
per annum. (Walpole, Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing, &c.) R. N. W. 

ATTA, TITUS QUTNTIUS, a Roman 

dramatic poet, is said by Eusebius to have 
died in the third year of the 1 74tli Olympiad, 
that is in the year b.c. 82, and to have 
been buried on the Pracnestine Way, two 
miles from the city. He was a writer of 
“ Comoediffi Togatse,” or Comedies repre- 
senting Roman characters and manners ; 
and his name is frequently mentioned by 
the Latin writers. Horace refers to his 
works in that tone of dissatisfaction with 
which his courtly taste taught him to regard 
most of the early monuments of Roman let- 
ters. Gellius, Isidorus, and others, furnish 
the names of the following comedies, as writ- 
ten by Atta: — “ Matertera,” “ Satyri,” 
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“ Conciliator,” “ ^diles,” “ Tiro Profici- 
sccns.” The very insignificant fragments of 
his works which can l)e collected arc given 
by Bothe, “ Poetaj Scenici Latini.” Festus 
says that his name of Atta was derived from 
a lameness in his feet, to which Horace like- 
wise has been wrongly thought to make 
allusion. (Eusebius, Chronicorum Liber Pos- 
terior ; Horace, Epistolarum, lib. ii. 1, v. 79 ; 
Gellius, lib. ii. cap. 9 ; Festus, Attee ; Vos- 
sius, De Poetis Latinis; Crinitus, De Poetis 
jMtinis, lib. ii. cap. 23.) W. S. 

AT'rAGl'NUS (’ATToyTvos), a Theban 
who, with his fellow-citizen Tiraegenides, 
took a leading part in inducing the Thebans 
to join Xerxt‘S when he invaded Greece, 
B.c. 480. A short time before the battle of 
Plata'a, when the Persians under Mardonius 
were encamped in Bceotia, Attiigiuus in- 
vited Mardonius and fifty Persians of the 
highest rank to a grand entertainment at 
Thebes; and he invited fifty Thebans to 
meet them. Among the guests there was 
also one Thersander of Orchomeuus, from 
whom Herodotus liad an account of a con- 
versation which Thersander had with one 
of the Persians who could speak Greek. 
'Phis is an instance in which the historian 
has, apparently without design, informed us 
of one of the direct sources of his informa- 
tion about the events of this great cam- 
paign. Thersander was an eye-witness of 
that which Herodotus reports. At\er the 
defeat of the Persians at Plattea (b.c. 479), 
Pausanias, at tlie head of the confederate 
Gret'ks, besieged Thebes, with the view 
of compelling the Thebans to surrender 
Attagimis and Timegenides, with the rest 
who had favoured the Persians. After twenty 
days’ siege, Timegenides, witli other The- 
bans, and the children of Attaginus, were 
surrendered to the combined forces. Atta- 
ginus made his escape. Pausanias set his 
children at libei'tj% saying that they were 
not to l)e blamed for their father’s fault. 
The rest of the prisoners expected to save 
their lives by a judicious distribution of 
bribes, but Pausanias, suspecting their de- 
sign, disbanded the confederate army, and, 
taking the Thebans to Corinth, put them all 
to death. Athenoeus mentions the feast of 
Attaginus, but the name is written Autamnus 
in the last edition of Athenacus. The addi- 
tion of the choice things which were served 
up on the occasion is an excusable invention 
of Atheneeus. (Herodotus, ix. 1 5, 86, &c. ; 
Pausanias, vii. 10; Atlienseus, iv. p. 148.) 

G. L. 

ATTAIGNANT, GABRIEL CHARLES 
DE L’, or LAITAIGNANT, a canon of 
lieims, was bom at Paris in the year 1697. 
To his post of canon he united the office of 
“ Consciller Clerc” to the parliament of 
Paris. He was endowed by nature with a 
lively imagination; was passionatelj'^ fond of 
pleasure, and had a great taste for literature. 
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He appears to have possessed considerable 
facility in extempore composition, and he did 
not hesitate to devote much of his time to 
the imclerical pursuit of a song writer. His 
compositions were generally sprightly, and 
always pleasing, excepting in one or tw'o in- 
stances when he indulged a satirical mood at 
the expense of the Count de Clermont-Ton- 
nere and others, and narrowly escaped severe 
chastisement for his ill-timed witticisms. 
After living a life of pleasure, he withdrew, 
towards the end of his days, among the Fa- 
thers of the Doctrine Chre'tienne, where he 
died on the 10th of January, 1779. His con- 
version was brought about by the Abbe' Gau- 
tliier, who had ^n sent for to Voltaire on 
his deathlml, and was chaplain to the Incur- 
ables. This circumstance gave rise to the 
following epigram : — 

“ Voltaire et I>attaignant, par avis de famille, 

Au mcme confeaseur ont fait le mcme uveu. 

£n tel cas il importe peu 
Qne cc soit a Gauthier, que ce soil a Garguille ; 
Mais Gauthier cependant me paroit mieux trouve ; 
L'honneur de deux cures serablables 
A bon droit etoit reserve 
.\u cliapelaiii des Incurables.’’ 

L’Attaignant’s works are, 1. “ Bertliolde k 
la Ville, Optira Comitpie, en un acte ; tout en 
Vaudevilles.” Paris, 17.54, 8vo. This was writ- 
ten in conjunction with two other authors. It 
was reprinted at the Hague in 1760, 12mo., 
and at Amsterdam in 1770, 12mo. 2. “ Le 

Bouquet du Roi, Opera Comique, en un acte ; 
en Vaudevilles.” Paris, 1752 and 1753, 8vo., 
and at the Hague in 1 753, 8vo., written in 
conjunction with Vade' and Fleury. 3. “ Can- 
tiques Sjiirituels.” Paris, 1762, 12mo. 4. 

“ Correspondance Poe'tique et Morale entre 
I’Abbe' Lattaiguant et R.” 1788, 8vo. 5. 
“ Epitre k M. L. P. sur ma Retraite.” Paris, 
1769, 8vo. 6. “ Pieces ddrolxies k un Ami, 
on Poesies.” 2 vols. Paris, 17.50, 12mo. 7. 

“ Poc'sies, contenant tout ce qui a paru sous 
le titre de ‘ Pi^s Derobe'es,’ avec des Aug- 
mentations, Annotations, &c.” 4 vols., col- 
lected and published by the Abb€ de la Porte. 
Ijondon and Paris, 1757, 12mo. 8. Chan- 

sons et autres Poesies Posthumes, suivies de 
particularitcs singulieres de la vie de Madame 
de C * Paris, 1779, 12mo. 9. “ Reflexions 
Nocturnes, par M. L. D. L. T.” Paris, 1769, 
8vo. 10. “ Le Rossi^ol, Opera Comique, 
en un acte, en Vaudevilles,” 1753, 8vo., and 
Paris, 1766, 8vo. 11. “ Themireides ; ou 
Recueil d’Airs,” 8vo. 12. “ Choix de ses 
Podsies, pre'c^e d’une Notice,” Paris, 1810, 
18mo. (Sabatier de Castres, Les trois siecles 
de la Litterature Franfaise, “ Lattaignant ;” 
Dictionnaire Universel, 9th edition ; Que- 
rard. La France Littc^raire.) J. W. J. 

ATTAIGNANT, PIERRE, a printer at 
Paris, in the sixteenth century, appears to 
have been the first Frenchman who used 
musical types. His earliest musical publi- 
cation was a set of motets by various authors, 
for four or five voices, which appeared in 
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1527. Nineteen similar works were pro- 
duced by Attaipfnant between this year and 
forming altogether the largest existing 
collection of the compositions of the early 
French masters. He also published eleven 
books of French songs for four voices, and a 
further collection of motets. He was living 
in 1543, as his name appears to a “ Livre 
de Danceries k six parties,” but in 1556 he 
must have been dead, as his widow in this 
year published several books. He writes his 
name Attaignant, Attaingnant, and Atteig- 
nant. Some of the works which he printed 
are in the Biblioth^ue du Roi, but they are 
now very rare. (Fetis, Biographie Univer- 
selle des Musiciens.) E. T. 

ATTA'jr or ATHA'JF NEWA'LF- 
ZA'DE, the son of Athallah Newkli", the in- 
structor of Sultan Mohammed III., was a 
Turkish poet, and the contemporary of At- 
tdji Newf-zade, with whom he is often con- 
founded, although he is far inferior to the 
celebrat^ son of Newf. Attaji Newali-zdde 
was bom at Constantinople in the middle of 
the tenth century A.nt. (the sixteenth of our 
wra), and died in a.h. 1027 (a.d. 1617), a^r 
having discharged the offices of secretary to 
the Mufti, and judge, during a period of 
thirty years. His b^t poem is an elegy on 
the death of Sultan Mohammed III. His 
“diwan” is not printed. (Hammer, Ge- 
schichte der Osmanischen Dichtkunst, vol. iii. 
pp. 162—164.) W. P. 

ATTA'jr or ATHA'JI' NEWI'-ZA'DE, 
the son of Newi, who was the chief instruc- 
tor of Sultan Miirad III., was bora at Con- 
stantinople in A.H. 991 (a.d. 1583), and stu- 
died divinity and law at first under his fa- 
ther, and afterwards under other distinguished 
professors. In his twenty-fifth year he was 
appointed Professor of Law at the college 
called Janbaziye, and soon afterwards he b^ 
came judge at Ixifje. He subsequently held 
the same office in several considerable towns 
on the Danube and in Thessaly. He died 
at Constantinople in a.h. 1045 (a.d. 1635), 
with the reputation of being the most distin- 
guished writer and poet of his time. His 
principal works are; — 1. “ Shakaikii-n’ii- 
manjyet” (“ Collection of Anemones”). This 
is a Turkish continuation of the Arabic work 
composed by Tdsh-krypri-zade, which is a 
collection of biographies of the most distin- 
guished divines and lawyers from the begin- 
ning of the Turkish empire down to the liegin- 
ning of the i*eign of Saltan Selim II. ; it was 
translated into Turkish by Mejdi. Attaji 
continued this work in Turki.sh till the end 
of the reign of Sultan Miirad IV. A lieau- 
tiful MS. of this work (one volume of 434 
pages in folio) is in the imperial library at 
Vienna. 2. “ S<5hbetu-l-<5bkykr ” (“ Conver- 
sations of Virgins”), a jioem on the principal 
moral, social, and religious duties of men and 
women of all ranks, finished in a.h. 1035 
(a.d. 1625). The author severely blames 


the projiensities of his countiymen to unna- 
tunil pleasures, and from this jioem, com- 
pared with so many others on similar sub- 
jects, we may conclude that the moral cor- 
ruption of the higher classes in I'urkey has 
not been effected without a long struggle 
against purer principles. 3. “ Heft Khuau” 
(“ The ^venfold Dish”). This is a didactic 
poem, in which seven divine men speak in 
seven sections on divine love, and its influ- 
ence on men manifested by inspiration. The 
author adopted the Pereian title, in allusion 
to the ancient Persian custom of eating twice 
a year, on holy days, a dish composed of 
seven different things: this dish is now 
called ’Ashura, and the people eat it on the 
loth of Moharram. The “ Heft Khuan” is 
of no great value. 4. “ Nef hata-l-ezhkr ” 
(“ The Breath of Flowers”), a poem on the 
ascent to heaven and other miraculous 
acts of Mohammed. 5. “ Sakf-name ’ (“ The 
Cupbearer’s Book”), a poem on the ait of 
drinking, of eating opium, of love, and other 
sensual pleasures. 6. “ Diwan,” a collection 
of lyric poems, among which there is a lieau- 
tiful poem on the night, M’hich is the first in 
a series of “ Miraji'yeler,” or poems on the 
ascent of Mohammed. The works of Attaji 
have never been printed. German transla- 
tions of many passages, and of whole poems, 
are given in the sources cite<l below. (Ham- 
mer, Geschichte der Osmanischen Dichtkunst^ 
vol. iii. pp. 244 — 283; Chabert Ldtiji, 
Lebensbeschreibungen Tiirkischer Dichter.) 

W. P. 

A'TTALA, SAINT, swond abl>ot of the 
monastery of Bobbio, in Italy, on the Trebbia, 
an affluent of the Po. The monastery was 
founded by St. Columban, or Columbanus, on 
whose death (a.d. 614) Attala was chosen 
abbot. He was a Burgundian of noble family, 
and embraced the monastic life at Lirin.s or 
Lerins, on the coast of Provence ; but being 
dissatisfied with the lax discipline of the 
monastery there, he removed to the Abliey of 
Luxeuil, in Tranche Comte, wdiere St. Colum- 
ban was then abbot. St. Colimiban received 
Attala among his immediate followers, and 
probably took him "with him to Bobbio. After 
Attala’s elevation to tlie abbacy at Bobbio, 
discontents broke out among the monks, and 
some withdrew ; but the deatli of three or 
four of the malcontents, soon after their seces- 
sion, being regarded as a divine judgment, 
the rest returned and submitted. Jonas, the 
disciple and biographer of Attala, has re- 
corded several miracles as wrought by him. 
He received what he conceived to be a divine, 
though somewhat ambiguous, warning of his 
death fifty days before it occurred ; and he oc- 
cupied the interval in strengthening the walls 
and renewing the roof of the abbey, and re- 
pairing its ftirniture. He died of fever, 
apparently about tlie time anticipated by him, 
on the loth March, but in what year is not 
known. {Life of St. Attala, by Jonas, in the 
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Acta Sanctorum, by Bollandus and others, 
10th March.) J. C. M. 

ATTALI'ATES, MICHAEL (M.x<ri?X 
’ATToX€jdr»js) was pro-consul and judge (dyOu- 
Traros /col under the Emperor Michael 

Ducas, who reigned at Constantinople from 
1071 to 1078. Of the personal history of 
Attaliates nothing is known beyond the facts 
of his having filled these offices, and compiled, 
at the command of the emperor, a popular 
compendium of law. This treatise is con- 
tained in the second volume of the “Juris 
GroDco-Romani Libri Duo ” of Leunclavius, 
published by Freher. Its title is: 
'Aydi/jrarov Kol Kpirov, tov ’ATToXeioTou, 
irolrffxa vo(xiKhu 1}roi irparyfiaTuci} -iroirqBeioa 
/card KiXivffiv rov ficuriKfws Mixol^X rod Aovko. 
(“ A Legal Work, or Pragmatical Treatise, 
of Michael Attaliates, the Pro-Consul and 
Judge, compiled by order of the Emperor 
Micliael the Duke ”). It consists of a preface 
(which contains a brief outline of the history 
of the Roman law), ninety-five titles, and 
six Novella; of the Emperor Leo. There is 
little to remark on the arrangement, except 
the insertion of a title “On the Supreme 
Trinity ; the Catholic Faith ; and the Prohi- 
bition to dispute publicly on these Mysteries 
and Heresies” (vii. 3), between tlie title 
“On Things” (i. 2) and that “On Obliga- 
tions and Actions” (vii. 4). In the dedica- 
tion to the emperor (irpbi rhy avroupdropa 
Mixo^x), Attaliates professes to have aimed 
at brevity and perspicuity, and the use of 
popular phraseology (uoiyoKe^la). (Leun- 
clavius, Juris Grceco- Romani tarn Canonici 
quam Civilis Tomi Duo; Jocher, Allyemeines 
Gelehrten- Lexicon.') W. W. 

A'TTALUS (■'AttoAos), one of the oflScers 
of Alexander the Great. He commanded 
the Agrianians, and distinguished himself at 
the battles of Issiis and Gaugamela, and in the 
pursuit of Bessus and his confederates, when 
they carried off Darius, the Persian king, as 
a prisoner. (Arrian, Anabasis, ii. 9, iii. 12, 
21.) J.C. M. 

A'TTALUS, a mathematician, who edited 
the “ Pha;uomena” of Aratus, and subjoined 
to it a commentary, in which he professed to 
reconcile the statements of the poem with the 
facts, or supposed facts, of the sciences of 
which it treats. Hipparchus, who frequently 
quotes him, charges him with having, with 
one or two exceptions, followed Aratus in 
his errors ; but elsewhere, in a passage sup- 
po.sed to refer to Attains, he describes him 
as the most careful of tlie expounders of the 
poem. If this passage refers to Attains, he 
was a contemporary of Hipparchus, who was 
living between n.c. Ifi2 and 128. Vossius and 
Fabricius, witli other modems, call Attains 
a Rhodian; but we have not been able to 
trace any mention of his countrj' in Hippar- 
chus, who is, as far as we know, the chief or 
only ancient authority respecting him. (Hip- 
parchus, Commentary on the Phtenotnena of 


Aratus ; Vossius, De Scientiis Mathematicis, 
cap. xxxiii. § 21 ; Fabricius, Biblioth. Grac. 
iv. p. 93, ed. Harles.) J. C. M. 

A'TTALUS, a stoic philosopher in the 
time of the Roman emperors, Augustus and 
Tiberius. The year and place of his birth 
are not known ; but his name indicates tliat 
he was of Greek origin : perhaps the same 
thing is indicated by an expression of Lucius 
Aniucus Seneca the philo.sopher, that “he 
joined the subtile acuteness of a Greek to the 
learning of tlie Etruscans.” He is mentioned 
by Marcus Auukils Seneca, the father of Lu- 
cius, as the most acute and eloquent of the 
philosophers of his day. He was introduced 
as one of the speakers in the second of the 
“ Suasorice” of Marcus Seneca, but the pas- 
sage is lost, and the fact of his being intro- 
duced is known only from the critique of 
Seneca at the close of tlie piece. Lucius Se- 
neca was a pupil of Attalus, and tells us that 
his master was not only willing but desirous 
to impart instruction ; indeetl Attalus appears 
to have exercised considerable influence over 
the mind of his pupil. “ We were the first,” 
says Seneca, “ to enter the lecture-room, and 
the last to leave it. We also drew him into 
discussion in his walks.” .... “ Certainly 
I, when 1 heard Attalus discoursing on the 
vices, the mistakes, tlie evils of life, have 
often pitied the human race, and considered 
him as raised aloft, far above the highest 
eminence of humanity. He himself said that 
he was a king ; but it seemed to me that he 
was more than a king, j since it was his pre- 
rogative to pass judgment on those who were 
kings. When, too, he began to recommend 
poverty, and to point out how eveiy'thing 
which exceeded the limits of necessity was 
an unnecessary burden and heavy to be 
borne, I often wished I could have quitted 
bis lecture-room a poor man,” &c. {Epis- 
tola 108.) 

Seneca has quoted in his epistles many of 
the sayings of Attalus. They are commonly 
sensible and just, and in almost every case 
illustrated by a comparison. In fact, judging 
from the quotations of Seneca, liveliness of 
illustration was one of the most marked cha- 
racteristics of Attalus. This may serve as a 
specimen. “ There is a pleasure in the 
memory of departed friends, which may lie 
compared to apples that have an agreeable 
roughneSvS, or to wine of too great age, the 
very bitterness of which has a charm ; but 
in which, after a time, all that was unplea- 
sant is lost, and unmingled sweetness re- 
mains.” {Epistola 63.) 

Attalus wrote or discoursed on thunder, 
regarded as ominous ; and laid down a num- 
ber of rules by •which its ominous character 
might be discriminated : a summaiy^ of these 
rules is given by Lucius Seneca in his “ Na- 
turales Quacstiones.” Attalus was banished by 
the influence of Sejanus. Nothing is known 
of him subsequently. Fabricius thinks it 
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prolwble that he is the Attains cited by He- 
sychius, in his Lexicon (under the word 
Koplyyov<ri) as the author of a book Ilepi ITo- 
poiijuuv, “ On Proverbs.” (Fabricius, Bi- 
bliotheca Gra;cay iii. p. 544, v. p. 106, ed. 
Harles ; L. Annaeus Seneca, Epistolcc 9, 
6.‘1, 67, 72, 81, 108, 110, Naturales Qiucs- 
tioiies, lib. ii. c. 48 and 50; M. Annaeus 
Seneca, Snasoria, 2.) J . C. M. 

A'TTALUS (■'AttoAos), a physician, who 
was a contemporary of Galen at Home, in 
the second century after Christ. He was 
a pupil of Soranus, and belonged to the 
medical sect of the Methodic!. Galen gives 
an account of his attending the Stoic phi- 
losopher Theagenes in his last illness, and 
accuses him of having been tlie cause of his 
death by his faulty treatment. Theagenes 
appears to have been suffering from an attack 
of acute hepatitis, which Attalus undertook 
to cure in three days, by means of a poultice 
of bread and honey, by fomenting the part 
with warm oil, and by restricting tlie patient to 
a drink probably answering to our water-gruel, 
which tliree remedies, Galen says, were con- 
sidered by Thessalus and his followers to be 
sufficient to cure acute diseases. Galen 
warned Attalus of his error (though his oM'n 
proposed plan of treatment does not appear 
altogether satisfactory), but without effect, 
and in three days’ time, when Attalus brought 
some of his friends to enjoy his triumph, he 
found the patient dead. This case is exa- 
mined and explained at some length (though, 
of course, in the style of the sixteenth century) 
l)y Zacutus Lusitanus, De Medicor. Princip. 
Hi&tor. lib. ii. hist. 102, p. 363, Lyon, 1642. 
(Galen, De Meth. Medendi, lib. x. cap. 15, 
tom. X. p. 909, ed. KUhn.) W. A. G. 

A'TTALU^ a presbyter of the Christian 
church in tlie fourth century, condemned at 
the Council of Aquileia, a.d. 38 1 , for having 
embraced Arianisra. (^Epistola Sipiodalis 
Concilii Aquileieusis ad Augustas, quoted by 
Baronins, Annales, a.d. 381, c. 93.) J.C.M. 

A'^rALUS (’'AttoAos), son of Andbo- 
MENES, an officer of eminence in the army of 
Alexander the Great. He is first noticed on 
occasion of the conspiracy of Dimnus, when, 
after the execution of Philotas, Attalus and 
three of his brothers, Amyntas, Polemon, 
and Simmias, were charged with being im- 
plicated in the treason, on account of their 
intimacy with Philotas. Polemon fled, and 
this was held to be a corroboration of his 
own and his brothers’ guilt. The otlier 
three, however, defended themselves so well 
as not only to secure an acquittal, but to ob- 
tain leave for Polemon to return [Amyntas). 

Attalus served with distinction after his 
acquittal. During Alexander’s operations 
against the Sogdian insurgents (b.c. 328), 
Attalus, with Polysperchon, Gorgias, and 
Meleager, was left in Bactria to secure that 
province; and early next year (n.c. 327) 
Attains was sent, with othci*s, imder the 


command of Craterus, to finish the subjuga- 
tion of the district of Para'tacene. He also 
served with distinction in the Indian cam- 
paigns of Alexander (b.c. 327 — 325), and 
was, with his division, in the force sent 
homeward through Carmania, under the 
command of Craterus. 

While Alexander was on his death-bed 
(b.c. 323), Attalus was one of the seven offi- 
cers who passed a night in the temple of Se- 
rapis, to consult the oracle of the god as to 
whetlier Alexander should be brought to the 
temple. On the death of Alexander, when 
the infantry, discontented with the arrange- 
ments made by Perdiccas and others of the 
superior officers, rose in revolt, Attalus and 
Meleager were sent to quiet tliem. Instead 
of doing so, they took part with the revolters, 
and Attalus sent men to put Perdiccas to 
death. I'he firmness of Perdiccas, however, 
prevented the execution of this purpose, and 
quelled the revolt. This account of the part 
taken by Attalus on this occasion rests on the 
sole authority of Justin. Some have thought 
that the Attalus mentioned by that writer was 
a different person from the sou of Aiidro- 
menes ; but we are disposed to identify them. 
Attalus managed to reconcile himself to Per- 
diccas, and received the command of his fleet 
in the expedition against Ptolemy, the son of 
Lagas in Egjpt (b.c. 321); and (unless the 
marriage was of older date) received the 
hand of Atalante, sister of Perdiccas, in 
marriage. 

When Perdiccas was assa.ssinated by his 
own oflicers on the bank of the Nile (b.c. 
321), Atalante was also put to death. Atta- 
ins, who was at Pclusium witli the fleet, im- 
mediately sailed to I'j re, and took possession 
of the town, and of a considerable treasure 
which Perdiccas had deposited tliere, and 
afforded an a.ty lum to such of the friends of 
Perdiccas as tied to him. When Eurydice 
attempted to raise a sedition against Anti- 
pater in Syria, the same year, Attalus sup- 
ported her; but, on the failure of her efforts, 
appears to have returned to Tyre, or pro- 
ceeded to Pisidia, where he united his forces 
with those of Alcetas, brother of Perdicca.s. 
He attacked tlie Khodians, but was Iwateu 
by them at sea (b.c. 320 or 321), and made 
an attack, apparently without success, upon 
Caunus and Chiidus. He and Alcetas de- 
feated Asander, the satrap or governor of Cu- 
ria, whom Autipater sent against them [Asan- 
der] ; but they were soon afterwards defeated 
by Antigonus in Pisidia, where tliey had col- 
lected sixteen thousand infantry and nine hun- 
dred horee: the army of Antigonus was 
much more numerous, and composed of bet- 
ter troops. Attalus, with Docimiis and Pole- 
mon (the latter probably his brother) were 
taken, and confined in a strong fort situated 
on a rock. After a time the prisoners, only 
eight in number, by bribing some of the 
guard, obtained ^eir own freedom and tlie 
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possession of the fort ; but while deliberating 
whetlier to hold out there or attempt to es- 
cape, they were blocked up by troops from the 
different posts in the neighbourhood. They 
had just time to admit some persons from 
without, who favoured them, and though 
these did not make their number more than 
sixty, they held out for above a year, ex- 
pecting to Ijc relieved by Eumenes. At last 
they were obliged to surrender, and we hear 
no more of Attains. (Arrian, Anadasts, iii. 
27, iv. 16, 22, 27, v. 12, vi. 17, vii. 26, and 
Frcupneitta, apud Phot. Bibliotheca, Cod. 92 ; 
Dioiiorus Siculus, xviii. 27, 45, xix. 16, 35 ; 
Justin, xiii. 3.) J. C. M. 

A'TTALUS (•'AttoAos), an Athenian 
sculptor, who executed the statue of the Ly- 
cian Apollo, which was in the temple of 
Apollo at Argos. The date of Attains is tm- 
known. (Pausanias, ii. 19.) R. W. jun, 

A'TTALUS (called on his coins Flavius 
Priscus Attalus, the son of Priscus), one of 
the later Emperors of the Western Roman 
Empire. He is described as being an Ionian 
by descent (by which is probably meant that 
his family was from Ionia in Asia Minor), 
and a heathen by education ; and it is pro- 
bable that he continued a heathen imtil a^ut 
the time of his accession to the empire. After 
the first siege of Rome by tlie Visigoths, under 
Alaric ( a.d. 409), Attalus was sent by the Ro- 
man Senate, with Cjccilianus and Maximia- 
nus, to the Emperor Honorius, at Ravenna, on 
a mission, the object of which is not clearly 
stated. They could only relate and lament the 
sufferings which Rome had endured, all useful 
measures for remetlying these evils being 
obstructed by Olympius, then chief minister 
of Honorius. Attalus received from Olym- 
pius the appointment of chief of the treasury 
at Rome, and was sent back under the escort of 
Valens, and six thousand Dalmatian soldiers, 
destined to garrison Rome. The e-scort was 
attacked and destroyed by Alaric ; but Attalus 
and Valens, and about a hundred men, escaped 
to Rome ; where Attidus immediately super- 
seded Heliocrates in charge of tlie treasury, 
and proceeded, by order of Olympius, to 
confiscate the property of those who had 
been friends of Stilicho. This employment 
was, however, disagreeable to him : accord- 
ing to Zosimu.s, “ he thought it impious 
to insult the unfortunate and he made the 
search as inefficient as he could: he even 
privately admonished some of the proscribed 
parties to conceal their effects. His mild- 
ness offended his employer, and he M-as sent 
for to Ravenna to pay the penalty of his 
indulgence ; and would have been put to 
death, if he had not taken sanctuary in a 
Christian church. 

On the downfall and flight of OljTnpius, 
soon after, Attalus was sent back to Rome by 
the emperor, as prefect or governor of the 
city, his former oince of treasurer l>eing con- 
ferred on Demetrius. Attalus held the office 
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of prefect when hostilities were renewed, and ^ 
Rome was a second, time besieged by Alaric. ’ . 
The capture of the Port ( Portus), at the mouth 
of the Tiber, a few miles distant from Rome, in 
which the corn for tlie supply of the citizens 
was stored up, obliged the city to submit to 
the Gothic king (a.d. 409), who directed the 
Romans to elect an emperor in place of Ho- 
norius. It was by the command of Alaric 
that Attalus was chosen. The choice was, 
however, a popular one, and tlie accession of 
tlie new emperor was hailed with great joy, 
to which the prospect of a rwident sovereign, 
and the lenient character of Attalus, appear 
to have conduced. As he was baptised by 
Sigesarius, whom Sozomen descrilies as “ the 
bishop of the Goths,” and who was an Arian, 
it is probable that his bajitism immediately 
preceded or accompanied his elevation. His 
accession gave hope to the Arians of greater 
indulgence than ^ey had experienced from 
Theodosius and his sons. Those also who 
adhered to the ancient religion of the empire 
rejoiced at the accession of one who had been 
brought up a heathen. 

Attalus immediately proceeded to appoint 
his officers. Alaric himself was made general 
of the army, conjointly with Valens, who how- 
ever appears to have been at tlie time at Ra- 
venna with Honorius ; Ataulphus, or Adolphus, 
brother of Alaric’s wife, and afterwards his 
successor in the Gothic kingdom, was made 
general of the household cavalry : the other 
offices were filled up with Romans. Attalus 
then assembled the senate, and made a long 
and elaborate speech, in which he promised 
to preserve their privileges, and to reduce 
Egypt and the provinces of the east under 
their ancient subjection to Italy. Perhaps by 
thus recalling the memory of their departed 
greatness, Attalus thought to revive the na- 
tional spirit of Rome : he was also misled by 
some pretended prophecies ; but whether these 
were of pagan or Christian origin is not said. 

His first attempt was on the province of 
Africa of which Carthage was the capital, 
which was held for Honorius by Count Hera- 
clian. Attalus rejected the advice of Alaric 
to send a small body of Gothic troops under 
Dnimas, and sent Constans, one of his parti- 
zans, with scarcely any force, to supersede 
Heraclian in the government of tlie province. 
Sozomen and Zosimus attribute his conduct 
to his infatuated reliance on the above- 
mentioned prophecies ; but possibly an im- 
willingness to deliver up the provinces of the 
empire to barbarian troops may have had its 
influence. Attalus, with Alaric, then ad- 
vanced toward Ravenna at tlie head of a com- 
bined army of Romans and Goths. Honorius 
in alarm sent an embassy, consisting of his 
chief officers, offering to make Attalus his 
partner in the empire ; but Attalus refused 
the offer, though he expressed his willingness 
to allow Honorius his choice of an island, or 
other place as a retreat, and to leave him the 
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state and retinue of an emperor. As the 
cause of Honorius seemed lost, Jovian, or as 
Sozomen calls him, John (^’ladvvrjs), or ac- 
cording to Zosimus, Jovius {’l6$ios\ one of 
his ambassadors, embraced the side of Attains ; 
and suggested to him to insist that Honorius 
should undergo the mutilation of one of his 
members : but Attalus immediately rejected 
the proposal, and rebuked Jovian ; though 
he received him at the same time into his 
confidence, and confirmed him in his dignity 
of patrician. Honorius was preparing to 
quit Ravenna, and had vessels prepared for 
the purpose, when he received a reinforce- 
ment of four thousand men, or, according to 
Zosimus, forty thousand, from his nephew 
Theodosixis II., Emperor of the East; and 
this assistance determined him to carry on 
the struggle to the last. The foregoing ac- 
count of the transactions at Ravenna rests 
chiefly on the authority of Olympiodorus, 
whose, narrative appears more accurate and 
particular than that of Zosimus. 

The aspect of affairs soon began to change. 
Constans was slain in Africa by Heraclian, 
who not only secured that province for Hono- 
rius, but by laying an embargo on the corn- 
ships destined for Rome, produced in that city 
a dreadful famine, so that the inhabitants were 
reduced to feed upon chesnuts in place of 
wheat, and some were suspected of feeding 
on human flesh. Attalus in consequence re- 
turned to Rome to consult the senate. Jovian, 
seeing the turn of affairs, and being bribed 
by Honorius, turned traitor again, and sought 
to ruin Attalus by alienating Alaric from 
him. Attalus himself gave offence to his 
Gothic patron, by refusing, in opposition to 
the judgment of the senate, Alaric’s renewed 
offer to send a body of Gothic soldiers to 
Africa ; and contented himself with sending 
officers and money to support his adherents 
there. About this time Valens was put to 
death on suspicion of treason, but whether by 
Honorius or by Attalus is not clear. The 
account of Zosimus rather leads us to sup- 
pose it was by Attalus. Possibly Valens, 
like Jovian, had deserted Honorius when his 
cause seemed desperate, and now sought, by 
fresh treason, to be reconciled to him. 

The siege of Ravenna meanwhile con- 
tinued, but with little suceess ; several towns 
were tiiken by Alaric for refusing to acknow- 
ledge Attalus, but Bononia (Bologna) success- 
fiilly resisted his attacks. Alaric was, by this 
time, quite estranged from the cause of Atta- 
lus, disgusted, as is commonly said, by liis 
inefficiency ; perhaps also offended by his re- 
fiisal to sacrifice the empire entirely to the 
Goths. However this may be, he resolved on 
his deposition : and, having made terms with 
Honorius, he brought Attalus to Ariminum 
(Rimini) and there publicly despoiled him of 
the insignia of the imperial dignity, which 
were sent to Honorius. All the officers of 
Attalus resigned their honours ; which, how- 
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ever, Honorius restored to them. Athilus 
did not venture to trust the clemency of his 
late competitor, but preferred to remain with 
Alaric as a private individual. His son, 
Ampelius, also remained with him. The 
deposition of Attalus took place a.d. 410, 
about a year after his elevation. 

At a subsequent time Alaric replaced Atta- 
lus in his imperial dignity, but almost imme- 
diately afterwards again, and finally, deposed 
him. We refer to this second and verj’ brief 
reign of Attalus the account of Socrates, the 
ecclesiastical historian, who says that Alaiic 
“ one day ordered him to go forth surrounded 
with imperial state, and ,the next day made 
him appear in the dress of a slave,” meaning 
probably of a subject. This second eleva- 
tion of Attalus was probably at the time of 
the third siege of Rome (Aug. a.d. 410) when 
the city was pillaged by the Goths. 

On the retirement of the Goths into Gaul 
(a.d. 412), and afterwards (a.d. 414) into 
Spain, under Ataulphus, Alaric’s successor, 
Attalus accompanied them. While in Gaul 
he resumed the title of emperor for a short 
time : but does not seem to have attempted 
to obtain any actual power. 

He appears to have had some influence 
with the Gothic prince, and it was at his 
suggestion that Ataulphus offered to assist 
with his forces the usurper Jovinus, whom he 
marched to join. Jovinus, however, feared 
or suspected the Gothic prince, and reproached 
Attalus with having brought him into con- 
nection with so imwelcome an ally. On oc- 
casion of tlie marriage of Ataulphus with 
Placidia, sister of Honorius (a.d. 414), Atta- 
lus composed or sung an epithalamium. lie 
afterwards attempts to leave Spain, “ on 
some unknown enterprise” (incerta molieus), 
says Orosius, but more probably from fear of 
being delivered up to Honorius, with whom 
the Visigoths maintained tlieir alliance. His 
attempt to escape was not successful : he was 
captured at sea, and taken to Constantins, 
general of Honorius, and by him sent to 
Honorius at Ravenna, who took him to Rome, 
and having exhibited him publicly before 
his tribunal at Rome, and mutilated him by 
the amputation of two of the fingers of his 
right hand, sent him into banishment in the 
Lipari Isles. Philostorgiug says he was 
delivere<l up by the Goths to Honorius after 
the death of Ataulphus, which took place at 
Barcelona a.d. 415. The date of his capture 
is variously given : it probably occurred in 
A.D. 416 or 417. Nothing further is known 
of his history. 

Tillemont and Gibbon both speak of Attalus 
very unfavourably: Tillemont apparently 
from his want of orthodoxy, and Gibbon 
from his deficiency in what are termed the 
heroic virtues. Yet Attalus show’ed good- 
ness of disposition in his imwillingness to 
persecute the friends of Stilicho, and his re- 
fusal (according to Olympiodorus) to require 
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the mutilation of Honorius. His disinclina* 
tiou to send Gothic troops into Africa, how- 
ever much _^at variance with the dictates 
of self-interest, showed his regard for what 
he deemed the interest and honour of the 
empire ; and his deposition was, in fact, 
caiLsed by his imwillingness to subserve the 
purposes and ambition of Alaric. (Zosimus, 
vi. 6 — 12; Sozomen, Eccles. Hist. ix. 8, 9; 
Socrates, Eccles. Hist. vii. 10; Olympiodonis, 
apud Phot Biblioth. Cod. 80 ; Philostorgius, 
Eccles. Hist. xii. 3, 4, 5, with Godefroy’s 
Notes ; Paulus Diaconus, xiv. ; Orosius, vii. 
42; Procopius, Vfindalic War, i. 2; Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall, &c., c. xxxi ; Tilleinont, 
Histoire des Empereurs.) J. C. M. 

A'TTALUS ("AttoAoj), a Macedonian 
officer of rank, in the reign of Philip II., of 
Macedon, the lather of Alexander the Great. 
Attains married the daughter of Parmenion, 
one of Philip’s best officers; and when Phi- 
lip, toward the close of his life, repudiated 
Olympias, he married Cleopati^ niece of 
Attains. On occasion of these nuptials At- 
tains, being drunk, insulted Alexander, by 
inviting the Macedonians, who were present 
at the marriage-feast, to ask of the gods a 
“ legitimate” successor to the throne. Alexan- 
der kindled at the insinuation, and asking 
Attalus whether he tliought him a bastard, 
threw his wine-cup at his head. Attalus 
tlirew his in return ; and a brawl ensued, in 
which Alexander had nearly fallen by the 
hand of his own father. The retreat of 
Alexander and his mother into Illyricum 
and Epirus left Attalus predominant at the 
court of Philip, where his abuse of his influ- 
ence led to the king’s death. A quarrel be- 
tween two persons of the name of Pausanias, 
one of whom was the friend of Attalus, led 
Attalus to commit a gross outrage on the 
other. The injured man complained to 
Philip, but, not being able to obtain justice 
from him, determined on his assassination, 
which he effected b.c. 336. 

At the time of Philip’s murder Attalus ap- 
pears to have been in Asia Minor, whither 
he had been sent with Parmenion and 
Amyntas, to prepare for the campaign against 
the Persians, and where he had made himself, 
by acts of kindness and by his friendly de- 
portment, acceptable to the army. The ac- 
cession of Alexander led Attalus to engage 
in some intrigues with the Athenians, then 
influenced by Demosthenes; but changing 
his mind, he sought to recover the king’s 
favour, and, to effect this, gave up to him a 
letter which he had received from Demos- 
thenes. Alexander, however, sent Heeata;us 
into Asia, with orders, if possible, to bring 
Attalus a pri.soner ; but if not, to put him 
privately to death. Uecatecus preferred the 
latter course, and Attalus was put to death, 
apparently soon after Alexander’s accession. 
It is doubtful whether Alexander, when he 
gave his commission to Hecatscus, was influ- 
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enced by more than suspicion of what Atta- 
lus might do; nor is it clear that Attalus 
had involved himself so far in his commu- 
nications with Demosthenes, as to be justly 
liable to punishment. His death was made 
the subject of reproach against Alexander, 
l)oth by Cleitus and Hermolaus; and it is 
observable that Hermolaus, according to 
Quintus Curtius, speaks of Parmenion as 
the agent of Alexander in the affair : but 
Diodorus and others are silent as to Par- 
menion’s participation in tlie death of his 
son-in-law. (Diodorus Sicidus, xvi. 93, xvii. 
2, 3, .5; Justin, ix. 5, 6, xii. 6 ; Quintius Cur- 
tius, vi. 9, viii. 1, 7, 8.) J. C. M. 

A'TTALUS, the Mahtyr, one of those 
Christians who were put to death at Lyon 
during the reign of Marcus Aurelius, a.d. 
177. He was a native of Pergamus in Asia, 
and a Roman citizen, well instructed in Chris- 
tianity, and a man of eminence in the church 
of Lyon, of which he was regarded as “ a 
pillar and foundation.” He and Alexander, 
one of his fellow-martyrs, were exposed to 
wild beasts; but, as these did not destroy 
them, they were subjected to various tortures, 
and then put to death. Attalus, while under 
torture, was asked what was the name of 
God : to which he answered, “ God has not 
a name like a man ; ” or, as Rufinus gives it, 
“ Those who are many are distinguislied by 
names: he who is one needs no name.” 
{Epistle of the Churches of Vienne and Lyon, 
in Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, v. 1 ; Ru- 
finus, version of the above letter, in tlie Acta 
Sanctorum, June 2.) J. C. M. 

A'TTALUS (’'AttoAos), the name of three 
kings of Pekoasius, one of the kingdoms 
which were formed after the breaking up of 
the great Macedonian Empire. Previous to 
the time of the first Attalus, Pergamus had 
been governed by dynasts or tj-rants, whose 
descendant Attalus I. assumed the title of 
king, and transmitted it to his successors. 

Attalus I. succeeded his cousin Eu- 
menes I., in b.c. 241. He was a son of Atta- 
lus, a yoxmger brother of Philebrrus, the 
founder of the principality of Pergamus, by 
Antiochis. At the time of his accession the 
Galatians, or Gauls, were overrunning Asia 
Minor, plundering and ravaging the country, 
and they served either as mercenaries in the 
armies of the princes of Asia Minor, or made 
war upon one another. Attalus I. was the 
first of the Asiatic princes who succeeded in 
defeating one of their hosts in Mysia in a 
great battle. This victory, which was gained 
by the aid of Gallic mercenaries, took place 
soon after the accession of Attalus, and on 
this occasion he assumed the title of king, 
and dedicated a sculptured representation of 
the defeat of the Gauls on tlie Acropolis of 
Athens. By this victory Attalus extended 
his kingdom, which was afterwards increased 
by his taking advantage of the disputes 
among the members of the royal family of 
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Syria. lu B.c. 229 he giuned several victo- 
ries over Antiochus Hierax, and his kingdom 
gradually extended over all Asia Minor, west 
of Mount Taurus. Seleucus Ceraunus, who 
succeeded Seleucus Callinicus in b.c. 226, 
attempted to recover the possessions which 
Syria had lost in Asia Minor, but he was 
murdered during his campaign against Atta- 
ins in B.c. 224. His kinsman Achscus, how- 
ever, carried out his plan, and succeeded so 
far as to confine Attains to the town of Per- 
gamus. But he w’as prevailed upon by the 
Byzantines, whom Attains had assisted in 
their war against the Rhodians, to abstain 
from further hostilities. While Achseus was 
afterwards engaged in Pisidia in b.c. 218, 
Attains recovered some of the towns which 
he had lost, by the aid of Galatian mercena- 
ries, but as he was making progress in Ailo- 
lis, an eclipse of the sun took place, which 
frightened the barbarians, and they refused 
to fight any longer. In b.c. 216, Antio- 
chus III. marched against Achajus, who, 
after his victories, had revolted, and declared 
himself an independent king. Attains now 
formed an alliance with Antiochus, though 
he does not appear to have taken any active 
part in the campaigns against Achajus, who 
was put to death in b.c. 214. In proportion 
as the kingdom of Antiochus now increased 
in importance by the defeat of Achajus and 
other events, that of Attains sank in the scale, 
and as Attains had also to fear the enterprise 
of Philip V. of Macedonia, his dominions 
became more unsafe. These circumstances 
induced him to join tlie league which was 
formed by the Romans and .^Etolians against 
Philip and the Achaians, in b.c. 211. Two 
years afterwards Attains and Pyrrhias were 
elected strategi of the iEtolians, and in order 
to support them against Philip, Attains 
landed with a fleet on the coast of iEgina, 
where he was joined by the Roman procon- 
sul P. Sulpicius and his fleet, and both spent 
the winter of B.c. 207 and 206 in iEmna. 
While petitions were sent to Pliilip from 
various parts of Greece to solicit his protec- 
tion against Attains and the .^tolians. Atta- 
ins sailed to the island of Lemnos, and thence 
to Peparethus, which he ravaged. After this 
he held a meeting of the jEtolians at Hera- 
clea. P. Sulpicius and Attains now went to 
Nicaea in Locris, and thence they proceeded to 
Oreus in Eubcea, which the Romans besieged 
by sea, and Attains by land. After a fearful 
struggle the Macedonian garrison was com- 
pelled to quit the place. W^hile Sulpicius 
proceeded to Chalcis, Attains took and de- 
stroyed tlie town of Opus. Ignorant of the 
approach of Philip, he lost his time in exact- 
ing money from the wealthy inhabitants of 
Lwris, and had it not been for some Cretans, 
w’ho discovered the enemy at a distance, At- 
tains would have fallen into the hands of the 
Macedonians. He had only time to escape to 
his ships, whither he was followed by Philip. 
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On arriving at Oreus. he was informed that 
Prusias, King of Bithynia, had invaded his 
kingdom, and he ha.stily returned to Asia. 
Respecting the events of his war with Pm- 
sias, and its termination, nothing is known. 

In B.c. 20.'S, Roman ambassadors appeared 
in Asia to fetch the symbol of the great mother 
of the gods from Pessinus, and Attains assisted 
them in obtaining it. In the general pacifica- 
tion which was brought about at the close of 
B.c. 205, Attalus and Prusias were included, 
the former as the ally of the Romans, and 
the latter as the ally of Philip. This peace 
was broken by Philip in n.o. 203: by de- 
stroying the town of Cius, on the Propontis, 
he provoked the Rhodians, whom Attalus 
sided with. In n.c. 201 Philip took revenge 
upon Attalus by invading his kingdom and 
ravaging the neighbourhood of Pergamus in 
a most barbarous manner, though he was un- 
able to take Pergamus itself. A sea-fight 
took place off Chios, between the united 
fleets of Attalus and the Rhodians on the one 
side, and the fleet of Philip of Macedonia on 
the other. Philip was defeated with consi- 
derable loss ; but as Attalus, who had pur- 
sued one of the enemy’s ships too far, was at 
last obliged to save himself by flight, Philip 
claimed the victory. Hereupon Philip went 
to Caria, and while he was still in Asia, At- 
tains, at the request of the Athenians, w'ho 
were oppressed by a Macedonian garrison, 
sailed to Europe. He was received at Athens 
in the most flattering manner, b.c. 200, and 
a new tribe was formed and called after him, 
Attalis. At Athens he met embassies of the 
Romans and Rhodians, and war was again de- 
clared against Philip, who was then besieg- 
ing Abydos on the Hellespont Attalus im- 
mediately set out to relieve the place, but he 
did nothing. In the year following, B.c. 1 99, 
tlie combined fleets of Attalus and L. Apus- 
tius sailed from Pira*us to Andros, which 
was surrendered to them after a short siege, 
and the place was given to Attalus ; the Ro- 
mans kept the booty. After attempting to 
take several other towns, Attalus and L. 
Apustius appeared before Oreus in Eubcea, 
winch had again fallen into the hands of the 
Macedonians, but was now taken after a reso- 
lute defence of the Macedonian garrison. 
Oreus was given to Attalus, and the Romans 
took the prisoners. But before the war could 
be brought to a close, Attalus was obliged to 
return to Asia, for Antiochus III. had taken 
advantage of his alisence, and invaded the 
kingdom of Pergamus. Attalus requested the 
interference of the Romans, and a Roman 
embassy was accordingly sent to Antiochus, 
which caused him to withdraw his troops from 
the dominions of the ally of Rome. Attalus, 
in his gratitude towards his deliverers, again 
joined the Romans in Greece in n.c. 198, 
and after spending the w’inter in iEgina, he 
went to Thebes in Bceotia, with the view of 
detaching the Boeotians from the cause of 
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Macedonia. lie addressed the people in 
Uieir public assembly, but in tlie midst of 
his speech he was seized with a fit of apo- 
plexy. was carried to Pergamus, and 
died there in d.c. 197, at the age of seventy- 
two, and after a reign of forty-four years. 
Attains was one of the greatest kings of his 
dynasty. When he succeeded his cousin, 
Eumenes I., he had little except a well- 
stocked treasury, and this he employed in 
delivering the country from a formidable 
enemy, and in forming a kingdom. He was 
a great general, a liberal and faithful friend 
and ally. Polybius glories in the idea that 
Attains died in defending the liberty of 
Greece. Attains was a man of singular mo- 
desty, and a kind husband and father. By 
his wife, Apollonis, or Apollonias, a woman 
of no rank, to whom Attains was sincerely 
attached, he had four sons, Eumenes, Atta- 
ins, Philetairus, and Athenseus : Eumenes 
succeeded him on the throne of Pergamus. 
Pergamus was at that time, like Alexandria, 
one of the great seats of art and learning, 
and Attains, like most members of his family, 
loved and encouraged them. It has even 
been supposed that he wrote on subjects of 
natural history, but there is no satisfactory 
evidence for this. (Polybius, iv. 48, 49, 
V. 77, 78, X. 41, 42, xvi. 1, &c., xvii. 2, 8, 
16, xviii. 24, xxii. 2, &c. ; Livy, xxvi. 24, 
xxvii. 29, 30, 33, xxviii. 5, &c., xxix. 10, 
&c., xxxi. 14, &c. 44, &c., xxxii. 8, 27, 33, 
&c., xxxiii. 2, 21 ; Pau.sanias, i. 8, § 1, 5, 
§5, 8, § 1, 2.6, § 2, X. 15, § 3 ; Strabo, xiii. 
p. 624 ; Eusebius, Chronicon. Armen, p. 347 ; 
Diogenes Laertius, iv. 8 ; Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
viii. 74, xxxiv. 19, § 24, xxxv. 49 ; Athe- 
niEUS, XV. p. 697.) 

Attalus II., sumamed Philadelphus, 
was the second son of Attalus I. After the 
accession of his elder brother, Eumenes 11., 
he, as well as his other brothers, occupied a 
private station, although they, and more 
especially Attalus, were actively enga^d in 
the armies of Eumenes. Thus we find Atta- 
lus, in H.c. 190, opposing Seleucus, the son of 
Antiochus III., who had invaded the king- 
dom of Pergamus, and even laid siege to Per- 
gamus itself, wliile Eumenes was absent in 
Lycia. Afterwards, in the same year, he 
commanded the right wing in the battle near 
Mount Sipylus against Antiochus III. In 
the year following, w'hile Eumenes was ab- 
sent at Rome, Attalus was called upon by the 
Roman consul, Cn. Manlius Vnlso, to join 
him in the war against the Galatians, and 
Attalus accordingly met the consul with a 
thousand foot and two hundred horse, and 
re<iuested his brother Athenacus to follow 
with other troops. In b.c. 182, just after his 
return from an embassy to Rome, he served 
his brother Eumenes in a war against Phar- 
naces, and when Roman ambassadors arrived 
in Asia, to bring about a peace Ijetween the 
belligerents, Attalus was sent by his brother 
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Eumenes to meet and receive them. In b,c. 
171 he accompanied Eumenes and Athenams 
with a fleet to Chalcis, from whence Attalus 
proceeded with a detachment to the Romuti 
consul P. Licinius Crassus, who was opera- 
ting in Thessaly against the Macedonians. 
Attalus was also employed several times on 
embassies to Rome ; and when he was sent 
thither for the fourth time, in b.c. 167, to 
congratulate the Romans on their late vic- 
tory over Perseus of Macedonia, some sena- 
tors suggested to him that as he had always 
been a sincere friend of the Romans, the 
kingdom of Pergamus ought to be divided, 
and that one half of it ought to be given to 
him as an independent kingdom. Attalus 
was not only disposed to enter into this 
scheme, but appears to have thought of usurp- 
ing the whole kingdom. However, the re- 
monstrances of a physician, named Stratius, 
whom Eumenes hiid sent after him to watch 
his conduct, prevailed ugon him to abandon 
the plan, as it was evident that Eumenes 
coula not live much longer. 

Eumenes died in b.c. 159, and Attains 
succeeded to the throne, according to Strabo, 
only as the guardian of Attalus, a son of 
Eumenes, who was yet a child ; but Polybius 
mentions no such restriction. The first act 
after his accession was the restoration of 
Ariarathes V. Philopator to his kingdom of 
Cappadocia, from which he had h^n ex- 
pelled. In B.c. 156 he was involved in a 
war with Prusias of Bithynia, who ad- 
vanced as far as Pergamus, and after being 
defeated by Prusias, Attalus sent his bro- 
ther Athenaeus to Rome to inform tlie senate 
of what had happened. The report was 
looked upon at first with some suspicion, 
until P. Leutulus, on his return from A.‘;ia, 
confirmed it. Several embassies were now 
sent from Rome to prevent Pru.*i.ias continu- 
ing his hostilities, but he persisted in spite of 
the threats of the Romans. Attalus then 
called in the aid of his Asiatic allies, Ariara- 
thes of Cappadocia and Mitliridates of Pon- 
tus. The Roman envoys advised Attalus to 
protect his frontiers, but to abstain from act- 
ing on the oflensive, while they exerted 
themselves to induce the towns of Asia to 
abandon the cause of Pnisias and join Atta- 
lus. At last, however, a fresh Roman em- 
bassy appeared in Asia, n.c. 154, which put 
an end to the war, and established ix;ace be- 
tween the two kings on the following terms : 
that Pnisias should surrender to Attalus 
twenty ships, pay five hundred talents in the 
space of twenty years, and that each of the 
two kings should remain in the pos.session of 
what he had before the war. Prusias was 
also obliged to pay one hundred talents, as 
an ind<‘mnification for tlie injuries he had 
inflicted upon several towns. In n.c. 152 
Attalus sent an auxiliary army to Alexander 
Balas, and assisted him in usurping the 
throne of Syria ; and as he had probably 
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never forgiven the defeat he had suffered 
from Prusias, he assisted Nicomedes, the son 
of Prusias, at first secretly, and afterwards 
openly, against his father, and thus became 
the main instrument in bringing about the 
downfall of his old enemy, in b.c. 149. The 
part he had taken in this affair between fa- 
ther and son, drew upon him an attack from 
Diegy’lis, a Thracian prince, and son-in-law 
of Prusias, whom, however, he soon con- 
quered. Shortly after he assisted the Ro- 
mans in their wars against the impostor Philip 
of Macedonia, and against the Achscaus, the 
latter of which terminated in the destruction 
of Corinth, b.c. 146. During the remaining 
years of his life he abandoned himself to in- 
dolence, and was completely guided by Phi- 
lopoemcn, one of his fnends. Like his pre- 
decessors, he encouraged the arts and learn- 
ing in his dominions, and he founded the 
towns of Attalia in Pamphylia and Philadel- 
phia in Lydia. He died in b.c. 138, accord- 
ing to Lucian, at the age of eighty-two, and 
was succeeded by Attains, the son of his pre- 
decessor and brother. (Polybius, iii. 5, 
xxii. 22, XXV. 4, 6, xxx. 1, &c., xxxi. 9, 
xxxii. 3, 5, 25, Sec., xxxiii. 1, 6, 10, &c.; 
Livy, XXXV. 23, xxxvii. 18, 43, xxxviii. 12, 
xlii. IG, 55, 58, 65, xlv. 19, 20; Strabo, xiii. 
p. 624, xiv. p. 667; Lucian, Macrob. 12; 
Diodorus Siculus, xxxi. Excerpta, p. 589, 
ed. Wesseliug; xxxiii. Excerpta, p. 595, ed. 
Wesseling, &c. ; Appian, l)e Bello Mithrid. 4, 
&c. ; Justin, xxxv. 1 ; Plutarch, An Sent sit 
qeremla liespubl. 16 ; De Fratrum Amore, 18'; 
Pliny, Hist. Nat. vii. 39, viii. 74, xxxv. 36, 
§ 19; Athenaeus, viii. 346, xiv. 634; Ste- 
phanas Byzant, imder ^i\aS4\<pia ; Pausanias, 
vii. 16, § 8.) 

Attalus III., sumamed Philome'tor, 
was a son of King Eumenes II. and Strato- 
nice, the daughter of Ariarathes of Cappa- 
docia. When yet a boy, he spent some time 
at Rome, and on the death of his uncle, At- 
tains II., in B.C. 138, he succeeded to the 
throne of Perg^us. No sooner was the go- 
vernment in his hands than he set about 
murdering his nearest relatives and friends. 
After the perpetration of these crimes, for 
which there was not the slighest excuse, he 
sunk into a state of remorse and gloomy me- 
lancholy ; he allowed his hair and beard to 
grow, and withdrew from all society. Un- 
concerned about the aflairs of his kingdom, 
he devoted himself to sculpture and garden- 
ing : one of his favourite occupations was to 
prepare poisons. He wrote a work on gar- 
dening, which is lost, but it is mentioned by 
Varro, Columella, and Pliny. He died in 
B.C. 133, in consequence of a fever which he 
took by exposing himself to the heat of the 
sun, in erecting a statue of his mother. He 
bequeathed, in his will, the kingdom of Per- 
gamus to the Romans ; but the suspicion is 
not without some probability that this be- 
quest was not an act of his free will, and that 
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it was made on the advice of some friends of 
the Romans. The Romans, however, did 
not remain in the undisturbed possession of 
the bequest ; for, soon after the death of At- 
tains, Aristonicus claimed the kingdom. (Po- 
lybius, xxxiii. 16 ; Strabo, xiii. 624 ; Diodo- 
rus Siculus, xxxiv. Excerpta, p. 601, ed. Wes- 
seling ; Justin, xxxvi. 14; Livy, Epit. lib. 
58; Plutarch, Tib. Gracchus, 14; Appian, 
De Bello Mithrid. 62, De Beilis Civil, v. 4 ; 
Velleius Paterculus, ii. 4 ; Varro, De Re Rus- 
tica. Preface; Columella, i. 1 ; Pliny, Hist. 
Nat. xviii. 5. On the family of the Attali, and 
their merits in regard to the arts and litera- 
ture, see Manso, Ueber die Attalen, ihr stoats- 
hinges Benehmen und Hire andern Verdienste, 
Breslau, 1815, 4to. ; Wegener, De Aula At- 
talica literarum artiumque fautrice, Copen- 
hagen, 1836, 8vo.) L. S. 

A'lTALUS C'AttoA.os), a sophist or rheto- 
rician, son of PoLEMON, ^so a sophist, lived 
in the reign of the Roman emperor Marcus 
Aurelius. His name occurs in a Greek in- 
scription on the reverse of tltree different 
rae^ls of that period, “ Attains, the sophist, 
to his own cities, Smyrna and Laodicca.” It 
appears from this that he belonged to one of 
these places by birth, to tlie other by adop- 
tion. Which of the two was his birth-place 
is disputed ; it was probably Laodicea. He 
appears to have settled at Sm)Tna. He had 
a daughter, Callisto, mairied to Rusinianus, 
a man high in municipal office in the city of 
Phoccea. Hermocrat^ the sophist, was the 
son of Callisto, and grandson of Attains. The 
Attains, whose etymology of the word unKa 
(small cattle, as sheep or goats), is quoted in 
the “ Etymologicum Magimm,” is perhaps 
the sophist. (Fabricius, Biblioth. Grcec. vi. 
p. 124, ed. Harles; Tristan de St. Amand, 
Commenlaires Historiques, tom. i. p. 647 ; 
Ezechiel Spanheim, De Prastantia et Usu 
Numismatum Antiquorum Dissertatio Utule- 
cima, c. 35; Philostratus, Lives of the So- 
phists, book ii. c. 25, with the notes of Olea- 
rius.) J.C.M. 

AT-TAMPMI', an Arabic physician,whose 
complete designation was Abii 'Abdullah Mo- 
hammed Ibn Ahmed Ibn Sa’id At-tamimi 
Al-makdesi. He was (as his name implies) a 
native of Jerusalem, where his grandfatlier 
Sa’id had been a physician before him. He 
was instructed in the art of medicine by a 
Christian, and seems to have given much 
attention to pharmacy and materia medica, 
especially to the discovery of a theriaca, or 
universal antidote, on which subject he wrote 
several works. He went to Egypt about 
A.H. 360 (a.d. 970 — 1) and enter^the ser- 
vice of Ya’kiib Ibn Kalis, who was vizir to 
Al-’aziz, the second of the Fatimide Khalifs, 
A.H. 365 — 386 (a.d. 976 — 996). Here he 

continued to prosecute his studies, and wrote 
several other medical works: he was still 
alive in Egypt in a.h. 370 (a.d. 980 — 1). 
Abii-’l-faraj mentions him among the most 
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eminent physicians of his time, and particu- 
larly praises his good breeding ; saying, that 
“ he never contradicted any one but for the 
sake of truth.” The titles of seven of his 
•works are mentioned by Wiistenfeld, “Ge- 
schichte der Arabischen Aertzte und Naturfor- 
scher,” Gottingen, 8vo. 1840. (Abd-'l-feraj, 
Hist. Compend. Dynast, p. 214; Ibn Abi 
Ossaybi’ah, Fontes Relalionum de Classibus 
Aledicorum, cap. xv. § 5.) W. A. G. 

ATTAR, or, as he is more commonly 
called, Cogi or Khojah Attar, from a title 
attached to his name, •fras nominally the 
vizir, but in reality the sovereign, of Ormuz 
at the time when the Portuguese first ap- 
peared before that city, under the command 
of Alfonso d’Albuqueniue. The accounts of 
his early career, given by Joam de Barros and 
Lopes de Castanheda, differ in several parti- 
culars. According to Bairos he was liret 
known as a favourite eunuch of Torun-Shah, 
the king of Ormuz, great-grand.son of that 
Gordun-Shah who first discerned the advan- 
tages of the position of Onnuz for the com- 
mand of the Persian Gulf, and foimded a city 
in that barren island, which rapidly liecame 
the most splendid centre of commerce in 
Western Asia. When discord broke out 
among the three sons of Tomn-Shah, and 
the eldest was killed by some Abyssinian 
slaves, it was by the advice and influence of 
Attar that the youngest was raised to the 
throne. On the defeat of the new monarch 
in battle, by Sargol, the second of the brothers, 
who blinded his vanquished competitor, Attar 
was reduced to obscurity and exile during 
Sargol’s long reign of thirty years ; but on 
his death it was again by Attar’s influence 
that Seif-ed-din, a boy of twelve, the son of 
his former defeated and blinded master, was 
made Shah of Onnuz. According to Cas- 
tanheda, Attar, tliough a foreign eunuch, a 
native of Bengal, had, after destroying the 
Abyssinian slaves who murdered the eldest 
sou of Torun-Shah, taken himself a more 
conspicuous share in the government than 
Barros assigns him ; had first set up a blind 
king, then deposed and murdered him, and 
established another. There is no doubt tliat 
Attar had the chief authority in Ormuz at 
the time of Albuquerque’s arrival, Sunday 
the 25th of Septemlier, 1.507. The news of 
his ravages on the coast of Arabia had already 
reached Attar, who had requested the com- 
manders of some vessels in the port to delay 
their departure, in expectation of the appear- 
ance of tliis dangerous visitor. A messenger 
was sent on Iward to request to know the object 
oftlie European’s visit. Albuquerque replied, 
that he was a captain of the King Emmanuel 
of Portugal, sent by him to the coasts of 
Arabia to give peace to those who would 
become his tributaries, and totally to destroy 
all those who refused ; adding that, as the 
Portuguese were brought up in constant con- 
test with the Moors, they would rather have 
14 


war than peace. Attar endeavoured to gain 
time to meet these imperious demands ; but 
Albuquerque refused to allow delay, and a ith 
his fleet of seven sail, manned with four 
hundred and seventy Portuguese, he attacked 
the immensely .superior forces in the port and 
city of Ormuz, and gained a victory, in which 
the Portuguese lost ten men and tiie Asiatics 
sixteen hundred. Attar was compelled to 
yield ; and at an interview between the boy- 
king and Albuquerque, the Shah of Ormuz 
acknowledged himself the vassal of the King 
of Portugal. Soon after, when envoys arrived 
from the Shah of Shiraz to claim a customary 
tribute from Ormuz, Attar sent them to Al- 
biKiuerque, who gave them some lance-heads 
and cannon-balls, und told them that was the 
coin the King of Portugal paid tribute in. 
The Portuguese shortly after commenced 
building a fort, but, as if tliis was not humili- 
ation enough, Albuquerque, upon missing 
five of his men, before knowing what had 
become of them, sent to Attar to demand 
tliat tliey should be found and sent back to 
him, with the threat tliat, unless this were 
done forthwith, he would destroy the city 
with fire and sword. His own captains in 
vain opposed his headlong fury. On his re- 
ceiving a “ round-robin,” signed by many of 
them, as he was talking with the masons at 
the fort, he handed it to one of the masons, 
and contemptuously desired him to build it 
into the wall. On not receiving tlie five 
missing men, who some time afterwards 
turned out to have deserted to Attar, he de- 
clared war, in opposition to the opinion of his 
captains, blockaded the island of Ormuz, and 
cut off the noses, ears, and hands of the boat- 
men whom he intercepted in endeavouring to 
convey provisions from the mainland to tlie 
insulated town. His next attempt was to 
choke the wells from which tlie Omiuzians 
derived their scanty supply of water ; but 
Attar, obtaining information of his purpose, 
hastened to the spot, and after a desperate 
conflict, in which Barros says that more blood 
was spilt than there was water in the wells, 
the Portuguese were defeated. Three of 
Albuquerque’s captains, disgusted at his ob- 
stinacy, deserted him, and sailed to carry 
their complaints to Don Francisco d’Al- 
meida, the Portuguese viceroy of India, which 
obliged Albuquerque to relinquish his enter- 
prise, and go to winter at Socotra. Attar, in 
the mean time, opened a correspondence with 
the viceroy, and when Albuquerque appeared 
next year off Ormuz, with a repetition of his 
demands, the Asiatic met them by producing 
a letter from Almeida to himself, in which he 
disowned the proceedings of Albuquerque, 
and another from Almeida to Albuquerque, 
commanding him to desist The Portuguese, 
after consulting with his captains, determined 
to go on. Another desperate conflict took 
place for the wells, at a place called Nabande, 
and the Europeans conquered. On the same 
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day the Portuguese suffered adefeatat another 
point, and again Albuquerque was compelled 
to retire, but with the resolution to let his 
beard grow till he hud conquered Ormuz. 
This defeat was mainly owing to the skilful 
use which Attar made of his own fort, which 
he had completed during Albuquerque’s ab- 
sence. Attar expressed no reluctance to pay 
the tribute agreed on, but was steadfast in 
refusing to allow the Europeans to occupy 
this fort, the ultimate purpose of which it 
did not require much sagacity to foresee, 
lie actually paid a large sum, but only tliree- 
fourths of the stipulated tribute, to Duarte 
de Lemos, a Portuguese admiral, who after- 
wards touched at Ormuz, and the Europe- 
ans were on that occasion much disgusted 
at what they called his ingratitude in not 
paying the whole. The contests between 
Albuquerque and Almeida for the viceroyalty 
allowed him to remain for the rest of his life 
in peace, so far as the Portuguese were con- 
cerned. He appears to have died in 1513. 
'I’wo years later, when Albuquerque for the 
third time assailed Ormuz, he found a new 
king and a new vizir, who, with scarcely 
any resistance, surrendered the island, and 
gave up the Portuguese deserters to be burned. 
(^Harros, Asia, dos feitos que os Portuguezes 
Jizeram no descubrimento do Oriente, decada ii. 
livro 2, cup. .3, 4, &c. ; Lopes de Castanheda, 
Historia do descofrrimenlo da India, &c., livro 
ii. cap. 61, &c. ; Alboquerque, Commentarios 
do grande Affonso d' All^uerque, parte i. 
cap. 29, 61, &c.) T. W. 

’ATTA'R FERI'D-UD-DI'N, a Persian 
poet of greut celebrity, but chiefly admired 
for his profound knowledge of the Sufi doc- 
trines, with which his writing abound. He 
was lx)rn at the village of Karkan (or, ac- 
cording to some MSS., Karakdan), one of the 
suburl)s of Nishapur, in Khordsdn, about 
A.D. 1119. In his earlier years 'Attar re- 
ceived his instruction from Kutb-ud-dm Hai- 
der, a distinguished Siifi of that period, who 
lived to an extremely advanced age, as he 
had been preceptor to the poet’s father, Ibra- 
him 'Attt'ir Karkani, and died, according to 
Daulatshuh, in a.d. 1202. One of the poems 
attributed to 'Attar is called the “ Haider 
Nama;” and, as it is inferior to his other 
compositions, it is supposed to be his earliest. 
'AtUir’s fatlier seems to have made a con- 
siderable fortune in the city of Nishapur as a 
dealer in perfumes, in which occupation he 
was assisted, and ultimately succeeded, by 
the poet About a.d. 1148 the father and 
son removed to Shddyakh, one of the most 
select suburbs of the city, where the governor 
and tlie more distinguished families resided. 
During his father’s life 'Attdr seems to have 
been left to pursue his mystic studies at his 
own leisure. He was known to, and in cor- 
respondence with, numerous learned men and 
illustrious shaikhs of that period. He had 
also collected a library, consisting of a hundred 
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and fourteen volumes, the works of the most 
distinguished masters on spiritual matters. 
After his father’s death 'Attdr succeeded to 
his fortune, and, unlike most poets in such 
circumstances, seems for some time to have 
conducted his business of perfumer, or drug- 
gist, with great success. His shop was tlie 
admiration of the city, its “ b^uty and 
fragrance rivalling those of the garden of 
Irem.” Here the rich found an inex- 
haustible source for the supply of their lux- 
uries, and the poor never tunied away dis- 
appointed. 'Attar now lived more m the 
style of a prince than that of a merchant of 
drugs and perfumes. His Sufi friends, ac- 
cording to whose doctrines this world is 
nothing, and spirituality everything, imder- 
took to rouse him from his perilous con- 
dition. One of these, having assumed the 
garb of a darwesh mendicant, went to the 
gate of 'Attdr’s mansion, and, on being ad- 
mitted, found tlie poet * surrounded by his 
numerous attendants, busily engaged in his 
thriving occupation. He humbly sought 
alms, and his wants were liberally relieved. 
About an hour after, the same beggar returned, 
and readily received another donation. A 
third time he returned, and was amply sup- 
plied without a question asked. This time, 
however, the beggar seemed in no hurry to 
depart ; he remained gazing mournfully on 
the wealth and splendour with which he saw 
himself surroimaed. At length the poet said 
to him, “ Friend, your wants have been 
supplied; why not betake yourself to the 
road ? ” I'he darwesh replied, — “ Sir, I 
have been thinking how hard it will lie for 
you to enter upon tliat road which all must 
tread. How can you convey these nnmlier- 
less packages of the rarest drugs, these odo- 
riferous perfumes, as well as your silver, gold, 
and jewels ! As for me, I am at all times 
preparetl for the road ; Ais tattered cloak is 
all my burden. You, whose possessions are 
so great, have no time to lose in making 
your preparations.” ’Att6r was deeply af- 
fected at the words of tlie mendicant; the 
thick mist of worldly prosperity was dis- 
pelled from liefore his eyes, and the mirror 
of his mind became illumined with the rays 
of spiritual light He renounced the world, 
and abandoned his possessions to be seized 
by any one who felt the inclination. He 
entered the monastery of Shaikh Rukn-ud- 
din Asaf, a distinguished master of tlie Sufi 
sect, said to have attained to the highest de- 
gree of spirituality. Here he pas^ some 
years, undergoing the severest mortification, 
secluded from the world, and perpetually oc- 
cupied in divine contemplation. After a few 
years, when about the age of forty, 'AttAr 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca ; in the course 
of which he became acquainted with a great 
number of men distinguished for learning 
and sanctity. On his return to Nishapur he 
devoted the remainder of his long life to the 
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practice of piety, and tiie composition of his 
immerous works in prose and verse. Of the 
former kind is his “ Tazkirat-ul-awlik,” or 
Lives of the Saints — that is, those of his own 
sect. His writings in verse are numerous and 
extensive, amounting in all to upwards of a 
hundred thousand couplets, forming forty 
different pieces, or works, of which Sae fol- 
lowing twelve were favourites in the time 
of Daulatshah : — 1 . “ The Asrar-nama.” 
2. “ The Ildhi-nfima.” 3. “ The Masibat- 
nama.” 4. “ The Ushtur-ndma.” 5. “ The 
Wasiyat-i MukhtAr-ndma,” 6. “ Jawahir- 
ul-lazzat.” 7. “ Mantik ul-tair.” 8. “ Bul- 
bul-nama.” 9. “ Gul o Hormuz.” 10, “ Pand- 
ndma.” 11. “ Haidar-nama,” 12. “ Siydh- 
nama.” Of these the text of the “ Pand- 
nama,” or “ Book of Counsels,” was printed at 
Paris, 1819, with a French translation, and 
valuable notes, by the eminent Orientalist 
M. Silvestre de Sacy. Prefixed to the work 
is a Life of the poet, apparently from an in- 
correct copy of Daulatshah. In that memoir 
we have Sfuulbakh, instead of Shudy^kh, 
which is the correct reading, as we know 
from munberless other sources, among which 
the “ Geography of Abu-l-feda,” lately printed 
at Paris, in the ori^nal Arabic, is suflScient 
authority. Again, in M. de Sacy's memoir, 
we are told that the poet “ had collected a 
library of Siifi works amounting to fourteen 
hundred,” instead of a hundred and fourteen. 
Our MSS., and several others we have seen, 
read the latter numlKjr ; and, time, place, and 
subject considered, fourteen hundred volumes 
savour strongly of exaggeration. I^astly, 
our fifth work in the above list forms two in 
De Sacy ’s memoir, and the “ Pand-ndma” is 
not at all mentioned, which the translator 
very justly considers as a remarkable omis- 
sion on the part of the biographer. It would 
be difficult now to ascertain how many of 
'Attar’s forty poems are extant. In ^m- 
paring two MSS., said to contain the “ Kul- 
liydt,” ^or whole works of 'Attar, each con- 
tains several works not in the other, so as to 
exceed twenty in number. But the fact is 
that 'Attar's writings in general have little 
attraction for European scholars ; for, as De 
Sacy remarks, “ none but a thorough Sufi 
could have the patience to read such an 
enormous mass of mystic compositions, where 
the theme is ever the same.” In the Baron 
von Hammer's valuable work “ Geschichte 
der Schoenen Redekiinste Persiens,” there is 
a copious Life of 'Attar, with numerous trans- 
lations from his works, occupying seventeen 
quarto pages. In that work, however, the 
birth and death of the poet are said to have 
happened more than a century later than we 
read of in all other works, but on what 
authority we know not. Daulatshdh him- 
self is uncertain as to the period of 'Attar's 
death, though he mentions a fact from which 
we can easily ascert^n the exact year. 'Attar 
was murdered in a.d. 1221, in the hundred 
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and second year of his age, by one of the 
ruthless horde of barbarians who, under 
Chingiz Khdn, desolated the city of Nis- 
hapur, at that time the capital of iChortisiin. 
The blood of this venerable and innocent 
man would of itself be sufficient to tarnish 
the arms of a conqueror; but humanity 
shudders when we are told by all contempo- 
rary and subsequent historians, tliat in the 
city of Nishapur and its environs not fewer 
than one million seven hundred and forty 
thousand people were massacred in cold 
blood during that invasion. The leader 
of this glorious feat was Tdli Khdn, the 
son of Chingiz ; and, as if he were deter- 
mined to ascertain the fiill amount of his 
notable deeds, he employed his troops twelve 
days — not in buiying — but in counting the 
dead, that he might have something to 
boast of to his wortliy father. The city was 
levelled with the groimd, in such a man- 
ner that horses might run over it without 
stumbling, and a few years afterwards its 
very ruins were obliterated by an earthquake : 
its name and shadow only remain. (Daulat- 
shdb. Lives ^ the Persian Poets; Majdlis 
ul-Mufuinin, Atash Kadah, and Hah{b-us 
Sii/ar, Persian MSS.) D. F. 

ATTARDI, BUONAVENTU'RA, was a 
native of the Sicilian town of San Filippo 
d’Agira. He became an Augustine monk, and 
lectured on ecclesiastical history in the Univer- 
sity of Catania, and was appointed, in 1738, 
to be Provincial of his order in Sicily and 
Malta. The following works of Attardi are 
enumerated by Mazzuchelli : — 1. “ Bilancia 
della Verith,'’ &c. Palermo, 1738, 4to.; a po- 
lemical treatise in a controversy then going 
on as to the place of Saint Paul's shipwreck, 
which Attardi maintained to have lK>en the 
island of Malta. 2. “ Lettera Scritta ad un 
Amico,” &c. Palermo, 1 738, 4to. ; in which 
the author undertakes to prove that Saint 
Philip of Agira, sent by Saint Peter, was the 
first preacher of Christianity in Sicily. 3. 
“ La Risposta senza Maschera al Signore Ia>- 
dovico Antonio Muratori,” Palermo, 1742; a 
controversial treatise on the Virgin Mary's 
exemption from original sin. (Mazzuchelli, 
Scrittori d* Italia.) W. S. 

ATTAVANTE FIORENTI'NO, a very 
clever Italian illuminator, of the latter part 
of the fifteenth century, much less known, 
says Lanzi, than he deserves to be. He 
worked chiefly at Venice. He is noticed by 
Vasari in the “ Life of Fra Giovanni da 
Fiesole,” with whom he was contemporary, 
and he is also mentioned in the lives of Don 
Bartolomeo, and Gherardo of Florence. Va- 
sari notices an illuminated manuscript, by 
Attavante, of Silius Italicus, which in his 
time was in the library of Santi Giovanni e 
Paolo at Venice, but it is now in that of St. 
Mark. It contains many historical figures, 
and friezes containing numbers of birds 
and children : there are portraits, or in- 
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tended as such, of Silius Italicus, Scipio 
Africanus, Hannibal, Pope Nicholas V., 
Hanno, Hosdrubal, Cselius, Massinissa, L. 
Salinator, Nero, ^mpronius, M. Marcel- 
los, Q. Fabius, the younger Scipio, Vibius, 
Mars, Neptune, &c, Vasari attributed this 
work to Attavante, upon the authority of 
Cosimo Bartoli, a Florentine nobleman ; but 
Morelli, in the ‘‘ Notizie d’ Opere di Di- 
segno,” maintains that Bartoli misled Vasari, 
and that Attavante was not the illuminator 
of this manuscript. There is in the same 
library a manuscript of Marcianus Capella, 
with illuminations by Attavante ; it is signed 
“ Attayantes Florentinus, pinxit.” These, 
ac«)rding to the Cav. Puccini, are very in- 
ferior to the illuminations of the Silius Itali- 
cus ; he says their greatest value is in their 
laborious execution, and the brightness of 
the ^Id ; but Lanzi, who also examined the 
work, gives^ a different opinion : he praises 
the conceptions throughout as most appli- 
cable, and well illustrating tlie works, and 
admires both the colouring and the design : 
the design, he says, is like the most studied 
of Botticelli, the colouring gay, lively, and 
lucid. Tiraboschi also praises Attavante’s 
illuminations in some works in the Este 
library, which belonged to Matthias Corvi- 
nus king of Hungary, for whom they were 
probably executed. There is in the ‘Royal 
library at Brussels a splendid folio missal on 
parchmen^ which Attavante also illuminated 
for Matthias Corviuus ; the fonner regents 
of Belgium used to take their official oath 
upon It ; the archduke Albert and Isabella 
were the first to do so in 1599, and the prince 
of Saxen-Teschen, in the name of Joseph II., 
was the last in 1781. Every page is orna- 
mented with arabesques, flowers, and figures : 
the miniatures of the first two pages, and 
those at the beginning of the canon mass, are 
said to be of extraordinary beauty. On the 
first page is the following inscription — “ Ac- 
tavantes de Actavantibus de Florentia hoc 
opus illuminavit, a.d. mcccclxxxv.," and 
on another miniature is written, “ Actum 
Florentia, a.d. mccccdxxxvii." The Hun- 
garian arms are often repeated in the book, 
but those of Austria and Spain have been 
glued over them ; towards the end there are, 
as gold medals, the portraits of Matthias and 
his queen, — “ Matthias Corviuus Rex Hon- 
garim,” and “ Beatrix de Aragon Regina.” 
This missal was probably brought to Brus- 
sels by Maria, the sister of Charles V., who 
obtained the government of the Netherlands 
after the death of her husband Ludwig II., 
of Hungary ; it is described by Chevalier, in 
the fourth volume of the “ Me'moires” of the 
Academy of Brussels. This painter is some- 
times call^Vante Fiorentino. Vasari calls 
him an imitator of Don Bartolomeo, in the 
life of that painter, where, through the omis- 
sion of a few words, he is, in the Giunti edi- 
tion, confounded with Gherardo of Florence. 
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Ip. the third volume of the “ Lettere Pitto- 
riche,” there are two letters from Attavante 
to the Cav. Niccolo Gaddi, both of the date 
1484. (Lanzi, Stona Ptitonca, &c. ; Vasari, 
V ite de' Pittori, &c., in the life of Fra Gio- 
vanni da Fiesole, and the note in Schom’s 
German translation.) R. N. W. 

^ ATTAVANTI, PA'OLO, an Italian eccle- 
siastic of the fifteenth century, was bom at 
Florence, of a noble family, in the year 1419. 
He entered at an early age the order of the 
Servites, which he afterwards quitted for 
t^t of the “ Knights Regular ” of Santo Spi- 
rito in Rome. He enjoyed, in his own time, 
distinguished celebrity as a preacher : Marsi- 
lius Ficinus, hearing him preach in Florence, 
called him a second Orpheus, saying, hyper- 
bolically, that his eloquence animated the 
very stones of the church. His extant ser- 
mons, however, are pronounced by Tira- 
boschi to display no superiority, either in 
matter or in style, over the current oratory 
of his times. He attended likewise to classi- 
cal literature and to philosophy, cultivating 
the society of lAJonardo Aretino, and fre- 
quenting the famous Platonic Academy held 
in the palace of Lorenzo de’ Medici. Atta- 
vanti died at Florence in 1499. Mazzuchelli 
gives a full catalogue of his works, printed 
and unprinted. In the former class the most 
remarkable are his two volumes of semions 
for Lent : “ Quadiagesimale De Reditu Pec- 
catoris ad Deum,” Milan, 1479, 4to. ; “Quad- 
ragesimale De Tempore,” 4to., printed with- 
out note of place or date. Among his un- 
published works was a History of Mantua, or 
of the house of Gonzaga, of which an account 
is given by Bettinelli. (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori 
d’ Italia ; Tiraboschi, ^oria della Letteralura 
Italiana, 1787—94, 4to. vi. 319, 770, 1148.) 

W S 

ATTEIUS CA'PITO. [Capito.] 
ATTEIU.S, a grammarian, sumamed 
Pr^textatus, afterwards assumed the name 
of PniLOLOGcs. He was a native of Athens, 
and a freedman. His name Atteius is Ro- 
man. According to his own statement, [he 
was well versed in Greek literature, and mo- 
derately conversant with Roman literature : 
he had been a hearer of Antonius Guipho, 
and had taught many noble Roman youths, 
among whom were the brothers Claudii, 
Appius and Pulcher. He is supposed to have 
adopted tlie name Philologus, in imitation of 
Eratosthenes, in respect of his extensive and 
varied learning. He states that he had made 
a digest of all kinds of subjects in eight hun- 
dred lKK)ks ; this compilation was entitled 
“ Hyle :” very little of his labours was ex- 
tant in the time of Suetonius. He was very 
intimate with C. Sallustius Crispus, the his- 
torian, for whose use he compiled a compen- 
dium or Breviarium of Roman history, out of 
which Sallust selected for his Roman history 
what suited his purpose. After the death of 
Sallust, Atteius b^me intimate with C. 
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Asinius PoUio, who was also encas'd on an 
historical work. PoUio received from At- 
teius instructiou in the principles of compo- 
sition. Suetonius expresses his surprise that 
PoUio should have supposed that Atteius col- 
lected for SaUust antiquated words and ex- 
pressions, when PoUio must have known that 
Atteius recommended him to adopt the lan- 
guage which was in ordinary use, and par- 
ticularly to avoid Sallust’s obscurity and 
abrupt transitions. 

The age of Atteius is fixed by that of his 
contemporaries who have been mentioned: 
he lived in the latter part of the first century 
B.c. (Suetonius, De Illustribus Grammatt- 
cis, c. 10; Madrig, Opiiscula, p. 97.) G. L. 

ATTE'NDOLI, DARIO, a native of Bag- 
nacavallo, between Faenza and Ferrara, pub- 
lished a treatise “ On the Duel,” and “ A 
Discourse on the Point of Honour.” In the 
preface to the latter work he tells us that 
he studied at Bologna with Corso, secre- 
tary to the Cardinal Coreggio. We know 
that Corso received the degree of Doctor in 
1 546, and soon after left Bologna, on account 
of iU health, and are thus enabled to fix ap- 
proximatively the time when Attendoli stu- 
died there. In the collection of letters ad- 
dressed by various persons to Pietro Aretino, 
published in 1 552, there is one from Ronche- 
mUo Gioldi, professor of law at Ferrara, 
aated in February, 1550, recommending to 
the good offices of Pietro the bearer E^rio 
Crespoli da Bagnacavallo, Doctor of Laws, 
formerly a pupil of Gioldi. Mazzuchelli has 
assumed that this Crespoli was Attendoli, 
apparently on the ground of Attendoli’s hav- 
ing mentioned in the dedication of his book 
“ On the Duel” that his great-great-grand- 
father’s name was Crespolo. In 1 552 Atten- 
doli served under the Prince of Salerno, who 
commanded the infantry in the imperial 
army in Piedmont. It is mentioned in the 
sixtlx chapter of the first book of his treatise 
“ On the Duel ” that Attendoli was ap- 
pointed by the Prince of Salerno to act with 
another officer as arbiter in an affair of ho- 
nour between the prince’s chamberlain and 
Count Amurate Torello. The first edition 
of the treatise “ On the Duel ” was published 
at Venice in 1560, and it would appear from 
a preface prefixed to a later edition that At- 
tendoli had by that time abandoned the pro- 
fes.sion of arms for literature. The reason 
assigned for the change is, that private ene- 
mies and public fends had tamed his spirit, 
and made him desirous of embracing a pro- 
fession in which several eminent prelates, his 
friends, could be of more service to him. 
The “ Discourse on the Point of Honour ” 
was published in 1 563 : and on the title- 
page of a small volume containing both trea- 
tises printed at Venice in 1565, it is stated 
that they had been revised and corrected by 
the author. Nothing further is known of 
Attendoli. The professed object of both 
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treatises is to fiicilitate the amicable settle- 
ment of quarrels on the point of honour. 
'Tlieir titles are : — 1. “ II Duello di M. Dario 
Attendoli. Con le autorith delle leggi e de’ 
Dottori, poste nel margine.” 2. “ Discorso 
di M. Dario Attendoli intomo all’ honore, e 
al Modo di indurre le Querele per ogni sorte 
d’ Inquiria alia Pace.” Some sonnets in the 
collection entitled “ Rime scelte de’ Poeti 
Ferraresi” are attributed to Dario Crespolo 
Attendoli, and this name may perhaps be 
thought to strengthen Mazzuchelli’s conjec- 
ture, tliat the Crespoli of Gioldi is the same 
person as Attendoli. There is, however, this 
difficulty, tliat Gioldi calls Crespoli Doctor 
of Laws, and that Attendoli nowhere lays 
claim to that title. (Mazzuchelli, Scriltori 
d’ Italia; Prefaces and Dedications of At- 
tendoli’s two Treatises, ed. 1565.) W. W. 

ATTE'NDOLO, GIOVANNI BAITIS- 
TA, a native of Capua, was a respectable 
scholar and critic, and a small poet, in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century. He be- 
came a secular priest, but spent a part of his 
life in retirement at the famous convent of 
Monte Vergine, in the Neapolitan Terra di 
Lavoro. Attendolo took part, on the side of 
Torquato Tas.so, in the litera^ controversy 
which arose about that poet’s “ Gierusalemme 
Liberata.” He died, from the effects of an 
accident, in the winter of 1 592 — 93. Mazzu- 
chelli enumerates, besides sermons, the follow- 
ing publications by Attendolo : — 1. “Rime,” 
a considerable number of poems, with those 
of Benedetto dell’ Uva and Camillo Pere- 
grino, Florence, 1 584, 8vo. ; the same poems, 
with twenty-two additional sonnets, Naples, 
1588, 4to. 2. “ Bozzo di Dodici Lezioni 
sopra la Canzone di Messer Francesco Pe- 
trarca, Vergine Bella,'' Naples, 1604, 4to. 
3. “ L* Unith della Materia Poetica,” Naples, 
1724, 8vo., perhaps published previously. 
Attendolo likewise edited (Vico, 1585, 8vo.) 
the poem of Luigi Tansillo, called the “ La- 
grime di San Pietro.” Tansillo, who was 
now dead, had made himself obnoxious by 
the looseness of his works; and Attendolo, 
with the professed view of qualifying the new 
poem to obtain a licence from the Congrega- 
tion of the Index, made on it mutilations and 
other changes, which subsequent editors cen- 
sured and endeavoured to amend. (Mazzu- 
chelli, Scrittori d' Italia; Crescimbeni, Storia 
della Votgar Poesia, ii. 436, iv. 124, v. 138.) 

W. S. 

ATTE’NDOLO. [Sforza.] 
ATTERBURY, FRANCIS Bishop of 
Rochester, a younger son of Dr. Lewis At- 
terbury, was bom March 6, 1662; and ad- 
mitted a king’s scholar at Westminster in 
1676. Of his schoolboy days no record has 
been preserved. Dr. Busby was then at the 
head of the school. 

In 1680 Atterbury was elected from 
Westminster to Chnst Church, Oxford. 
He continued to reside at the University 
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from the time of his admission till 1691. 
The author of “ Brief Memoirs of Bishop 
Atterburj-,” in the fifth volume of Nichols’s 
edition of Atterbury’s miscellaneous works, 
states that his application to study was in- 
tense, and that to the cultivation of polite 
literature he added mathematical and theo- 
logical studies. Atterbury’s publications 
during his college life afford a surer index 
of his favourite pursuits at that time. They 
are, — 1. A Latin version of Dryden’s “ Al> 
salom and Achitophel,” published in 1682. 
2. “ 'AyBoKoyla, seu Selecta qusedam Poema- 
tum Italorum qui Latine scripserunt,” pub- 
lished in 1684. Of this collection Dr. John- 
son remarked, without knowing who was 
the author, — “ A small selection from the 
Italians who wrote Latin had been pub- 
lished at London about the latter end of the 
last century, by a man who concealed his 
name, but whom his preface shows to have 
been qualified for his imdertaking.” 3. “ An 
Answer to some Considerations on the spirit 
of Martin Luther, and the Original of the 
Reformation,” published in 1687. The 
“ Considerations ” to which this pamphlet 
was a reply were published under the name 
of Abraham Woodhead, a distinguished 
Roman Catholic controversialist of the day ; 
but the real author is understood to have 
been Obadiah Walker, master of University 
College. Atterbury’s vindication of Luther 
is eloquent and just ; his protest that, “ let 
the spirit of Martin Luther be as evil as 't is 
supposed to be, yet the proof of this would 
not blast one single truth of that religion he 
professed,” is judicious. It may serve to 
throw some light on the views of the poli- 
tical and ecclesiastical party to which Atter- 
bury and Swift belonged, to direct attention 
to Atterbury^s early vindication of Luther, 
in combination with the favourable manner 
in which brother Martin is handled in the 
“Tale of a Tub.” The bold and active 
spirit of Atterbury himself breaks out in his 
sketch of Luther : — “ His life was holy, and 
when he had leisure for retirements, severe : 
his virtues active chiefly, and homiletical, 
not those lazy sullen ones of the cloister.” 
4. A number of epitaphs and epigrams, 
English and Latin ; and Imitations of Horace 
and Theocritus in English verse. ' 

Atterbury took the degree of bachelor of 
arts,'^June 13th, 1684; and that of master, 
April 20th, 1687. In 1690 he was mode- 
rator of his College, and sub-lecturer. In 
1691 he filled the office of censor (peculiar 
to Christ Church), who presides over the 
classical exercises, and held the catechetical 
lecture founded by Dr. Busby. The Hon. 
Charles Boyle, afterwards Earl of Orrery, 
was placed under his tuition in 1690. Some 
letters from this young nobleman to Atter- 
bury, written in the years 1691 — 93, after 
the latter had left Oxford, and containing an 
account of his pursuits and studies (appa- 
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rently the same as had been prescribed by 
Atterbury), leave a favourable impression of 
the manner in which the tutor discharged his 
duties. 

The aspiring spirit of Atterbury was not, 
however, framed for the patient discharge of 
the routine duties of a college. In a frag- 
ment of a letter (dated Oxford, October 24th, 
1690, and addressed to his father), which 
was published by Budgell, he says : — “ My 
pupil (Mr. Boyle) I never wished to part 
with till I left Oxford. I wish I could part 
with him to-morrow on that score: for I 
am perfectly wearied with this nauseous 
circle of small affairs, that can now neither 
divert nor instruct me. I was made, I am 
sure, for another scene, and anotlier sort of 
conversation ; though it has been my hard 
luck to be pinned down to this, I have 
thought and thought again. Sir, and for 
some years ; nor I have never been able to 
think otherwise, than that I am losing time 
every minute I stay here.” The old gentle- 
man, in reply, reminds him of the object 
with which he was first sent to college, — 
which appears to have been that he should 
succeed in time to the rectory of Risington, 
which was held by I^ewis Atterbury. He 
draws a picture of the state of his son’s 
mind, which, in a manner, shadows out his 
subsequent career : — “ I Imow not what to 
think of your uneasiness. It shows imlike a 
Christian, and savours neither of temper nor 
consideration. I am troubled to remember 
it is habitual. You used to say, ‘ When you 
had your degrees, you should be able to 
swim without bladders.* You seemed to re- 
joice at your being moderator, and of your 
quantum., and sub-lecturer, — but neither of 
these pleased you ; nor was you willing to 
take those pupils the house afforded you, 
when master ; nor doth your lectures please, 
nor noblemen satisfy you. But you make 
yourselves and friends uneasy : cannot trust 
Providence.” 

This letter concludes with a strange mix- 
ture of pious invocation and counsel of a 
sufficiently worldly character : — “ For match- 
ing, there is no way of preferment like mar- 
rying into some family of interest, either 
bishop or archbishop’s, or some courtier, 
which may be done with accomplishments, 
and a portion too ; but I may write what 1 
will, you consider little, and disquiet your- 
self much. That God may direct and sea- 
son you with his fear is the earnest prayer 
of your loving father.” Dr. Lewis Atter- 
bury did his son injustice ; he did “ consi- 
der.” He had taken orders about this time, 
and he not long after married Miss Catharine 
Osborn, a near relative to the first Duke of 
Leeds, “ a great beauty, and possessed of a 
fortune ” of seven thousand poundsr In Oc- 
tober, 1691, he was elected lecturer of the 
parish of St, Bride’s within the walls, on the 
particular recommendation of Dr. Compton, 
c 2 
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Bishop of London. Witli this appointment 
commences the public life of Atterbury, which 
lasted till his exile in 1723. 

During the first eight or nine years of his 
residence in London, Atterbury was imder- 
going the probation which all men who have 
raised themselves to eminence have had to 
pass through — seeking for an opportunity of 
distinguishing himself. On tne 29th of 
May, 1692, he was appointed to preach be- 
fore Queen Mary at Whitehall. The ser- 
mon (“ On the Duty of Praise and Thanks- 

S ’ving”) was afterwards printed by her 
ajesty’s special command, and Atterbury 
designated himself on the title-page simply 
“ student of Christchurch.” On the 4th of 
October, 1693, he was elected minister and 

E reacher of Bridewell ; and a sermon which 
e preached before the governors of the 
House (“ On the Power of Charity to cover 
Sins”), involved him in a controversy with 
Hoadley. He was soon after api>ointed 
chaplain in ordinary to their Majesties, and 
preached a sermon ^fore the queen on the 
21st of October, 1694, which was published 
under the title “The Scomer incapable of 
true Wisdom.” A real or supposed attack 
on the orthodoxy of Tennison and Tillotson 
in this discourse drew down several warm 
attacks upon it and the author. In Novem- 
ber, 1698, he was appointed preacher at the 
Rolls. 

Thus far Atterbury won his way, partly 
by his pleasing eloquence as a preacher, 
partly by the impression he created of his 
skill as a controversialist, and partly by the 
arts of the courtier. His pulpit eloquence is 
thus described in the sixty-sixth num- 
ber of “ The Tatler,” at a later period of 
his life : — “ He has so particular a regard to 
bis congregation, that he commits to his 
memory what he lias to say to them ; and 
has so soft and graceful a behaviour, that it 
mast attract your attention. This, it is to be 
confessed, is no small recommendation ; but 
he is to be highly commended for not losing 
that advantage, and adding to the propriety 
of speech (which might pass the criticism of 
Longinus) an action which would have been 
approved by Demosthenes. He has a pecu- 
liar force in his way, and has many of his 
audience, who could not be intelligent 
hearers of his discourse, were there no ex- 

? lanation as well as gr^e in his action. 

'his art of his is used with the most exact 
and honest skill. He never attempts your 
passions, till he has convinced your reason. 
All the objections which you can form are 
laid open and dispersed, before he uses the 
least vehemence in his sermon ; but when 
he thinks he lias your head, he soon wins 
your heart, and never pretends to show the 
beauty of holiness till he has convinced you 
of the truth of it” The reputation Atter- 
huj-y had won by his defence of Luther — of 
which even the low-churchman Burnet ex- 
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pressed tlie highest approbation — contributed 
to fix upon him the eyes of those who were 
capable of promoting his views. And that 
he knew how to turn to account the arts of 
the courtier is strikingly illustrated by the 
sermon he preached on the death of Lady 
Cutts, in 1698, at the desire of her husband. 
This discourse, although evincing a sound 
judgment, and (except in the forced manner 
in which he introduces Queen Mary) good 
taste, is, after all, no better than a piece of 
skilful and delicate flattery to a living patron. 
His continued connection with his pupil, Mr. 
Boyle, is anotlier exemplification of tlie way 
in which he made and preserved powerliil 
friends — though that connection appears, by 
a letter from Atterbury to Boyle, written in 
1698, to have ended in dissatisfaction. The 
passage alluded to is curious, not only for 
the light it throws upon the services which 
Atterbury privately rendered to Boyle, but 
also for the light it throws upon his share in 
the controversy on the authenticity of the 
letters of Phalaris : — “ I have sent you back 
the papers.* .... Sir, you might have sent 
these papers to anyb^y better than me, 
whose opinion all along in this controversy 
you have not seemed very willing to take, 
and whose pains in it, I find, have not pleased 
you. Some time and trouble tliis matter has 
cost me. In laying the design of the book, 
in writing aliove half of it, in reviewing a 
good part of the lest, in transcribing the 
wliole, and attending the press, half a year 
of my life went away. . . . Since you came 
to England no one expression, that I know 
of, has dropped from you that could give 
reason to believe you had any opinion of 
what I had done, or even took it kindly 
from me. Hitheiio, Sir, I have endeavoured 
to serve your reputation, without your thanks, 
and against your will; but it does not be- 
come me always to do it. You will easily, 
therefore, excuse me if I meddle no further 
in a matter where my management has had 
the ill-luck to displease you, and a good 
friend of yours.” This magnanimous re- 
monstrance, taken in connection with Atter- 
bury’s improving prospects, reads rather like 
a discharge given to a patron who was no 
longer needed ; or a quarrel with his pupil 
for discovering the inchlferent character (for 
scholarship) of the work he had been induced 
to father. 

The next period of Atterburj’’s life com- 
prehends his struggles on a wider theatre, 
while he was fighting his way up to the 
bench of bishops. It extends from 1699 to 
1713. 

The first controversy of public interest in 
which Atterbury engaged related to tlie 
Convocation of the Anglican church. In 
the latter end of 1699, or beginning of 1700, 

* Dr. Bentley’s Dissertation on Uie Epistles of 
Phalaris and the Fables of i£sop, examined by the 
Hon. C. Boyle. 
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he published “The Ri^ts, Powers, and 
Privileges of an English Convocation, stated 
and vindicated, in answer to a late book of 
Dr. Wake’s, intituled ‘ The authority of 
Christian Princes over their Ecclesiastical 
Synods asserted.’ ” This work appears, from 
the preface, to have been the result of the 
studies of three or four years, and to have 
been published with a view to prevent the 
annual assembling of the Convocation at the 
same time w'ith Parliament from falling into 
disuse : — “ It has so happened that, upon the 
calling of a new Parliament, the writ for the 
province of York has been dropped ; through 
forgetfulness, no doubt: however, for ^e 
same reason, it may so happen again, when 
another Parliament is callw, that the pro- 
vince of Canterbury may be forgotten too.” 
The object of the argument, however, is to 
assert the Convocation’s independence of the 
civil legislature. Wake, whose opinions 
were assailed in it, wrote to a friend in 
Oxford, in March, 1700, — “The world is as 
full of Mr. Atterbury’s lxx)k as I left it at 
Oxford. I find men’s judgments follow their 
affections ; and some look upon it to be a 
complete conquest, others to have no such 
formidable appearance in it : but in this all 
agree, tliat it was writ with a hearty good 
will, and may be a pattern for charity and 
good breeding.” Others did not judge of it 
so leniently. Burnet attacked it in print, in 
June, 1700; and, in November, the judges 
liad a serious consultation on it, as being 
supposed to trench on the royal prerogative. 
Holt, then Lord Cliief Justice, it is said, Mas 
of that opinion, and encouraged in it by 
Archbishop Tennison. Attempts were made, 
without effect, to induce the king to allow 
the work to be censured. This work pro- 
cured for the author the patronage of Sir 
Jonathan Trelawney, then Bishop of Exeter, 
and, through his recommendation, of the 
Earl of Rochester and Bishop Sprat. A se- 
cond edition appeared in December, 1700, 
with Atterbury’s name in the title-page, and 
a dedication to Archbishops Tennison and 
Sharp. The press now teemed with “ An- 
SM-ers:” by Dean Kennett,in a bulky octavo; 
by Dr. Ilody, in two large octavo volumes ; 
and by Dr. Wake himstdf in a folio. An- 
other controversy, in which Atterbury was 
at this time engaged, arose out of the former, 
and had also in view the obtaining an effi- 
cient security that the Convocation should 
not be silently suppressed. It related to the 
execution of the Praimnnientes — a right 
claimed by the bishops of issuing writs to 
summon the inferior clergy to Convocation. 
In asserting this right Atterbury was warmly 
supported by Bishops Compton, Sprat, and 
Trelawney ; the last-mentioned of whom re- 
warded his exertions by promoting him to the 
archdeaconry of Totness, in which he was 
stalled January 29th, 1701. Ou the 16th of 
August Atterbury- published a pamphlet, ad- 
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vocating another means of ensuring the exist- 
ence of the Convocation, “ 'The power of 
the Lower House of Convocation to adjourn 
itself, vindicated from the misrepresentations 
of a late Paper, intituled ‘A Letter to a 
Friend in the Country concerning the pro- 
ceedings in the present Convocation.’ ” 'This 
piece contains an analysis of what had been 
written on all these controverted points. 

Whilst Atterbury’s pen was thus busy in 
support of the Convocation, he was at the 
same time an active member of that body. 
In particular he exerted himself to secure 
the election of Dr. Hooper to the prolocutor’s 
chair, as successor of Dr. Jane ; in examining 
irreligious books ; in the conduct of the contro- 
versy betM-een the Upper and Lower Houses; 
in “ considering the means of promoting the 
propagation of religion in foreign parts;” 
and in preparing an address to the king. 

Atterbury’s party in the church was not 
ungrateful. He received the thanks of the 
I^ower House of Convocation, “ for his learned 
pains in asserting and -vindicating their rights,” 
on the 7tli of April, 1701 ; and, in consequence 
of a request from that body, tlie degree of 
Doctor in Di"vinity was conferred upon him 
by .the University of Oxford, in the same 
year. Nor had the controversy excited at 
that time so much interest among secular 
politicians as to render the dominant party 
unfi-iendly to him. He retained the favour 
of the king ; and he was selected to preach 
before the House of Commons on the 29th of 
May, 1701. 

On the accession of Queen Anne (March, 
1702), Atterbury was continued in his ap- 
pointment of court chaplain. His rise in the 
church was not however very rapid. In 
May, 1 704, he became one of the four canon- 
residentiaries of Exeter. On the 15th of 
July, in the same year, he was appointed by 
the queen Dean of Carlisle. The appoint- 
ment was objected to by Dr. Nicholson, bishop 
of the diocese, on the ground that the letter 
of presentation bore an earlier date than that 
of the resignation of Dr. Grahame, the pre- 
ceding dean. This was explained, on the 
part of Atterburj’, to have been occasioned 
by a mistaken opinion that Dr. Grahame’s 
promotion to the deanery of Wells had, 
ipso facto, vacated the deanery of Carlisle. 
The explanation is scarcely satisfactory ; but, 
after some demur ou the part of the bishop, 
Atterbury mus instituted on the 12th of Octo- 
ber, upon the original letter of presentation. 
On the 28th of August, 1711, Atterbury was 
appointed dean of Christchurch, notwith- 
standing a strenuous opposition, which kept 
the office vacant for more than eight months. 
At last, in the beginning of June, 1713, the 
queen, at the recommendation of Ix)rd Chan- 
cellor Harcourt, advanced him to the bishopric 
of Rochester, with the deanery of Westminster 
in commendam. A glance at the part taken 
by Atterbury in public affairs during this 
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period will sufficieutly account for his tardy 
promotion. 

Early in October, 1 7U2, he published “ The 
Parliamentary Origin and Rights of the 
Lower House of Convocation cleared, and 
the Evidences of its Separation from the 
Upper House produced, on several heads, 
particularly on the point of making separate 
applications (as a distinct body of men) to other 
bodies of persons, in pursuance of an argument 
for the power of the Lower House to adjourn 
itself.” About the same time he warmly 
urged in Convocation the remission of the 
first-fruits. He thus continued to retain the 
post of foremost champion of the high church 
party. Opposition in church politics, quite 
as much as any other reason, appears to have 
led to the incidental controversies between 
him and Hoadley on doetriual points. These 
controversies widened the breach between 
him and the ruling churchmen and their 
patrons. In a pamphlet published by Atter- 
bury in ITorj, under the title “Some Pro- 
ceedings in Convocation,” he charges “ the 
modest and moderate Mr. Hoadley” with 
“ treating the whole body of the established 
clergy with language more disdainful and 
reviling than it would have become him to 
have used towards his Presbyterian antago- 
nist, upon any provocation, charging them 
witli rebellion in the church, whilst he him- 
self was preaching it up in the state.” This 
is very different language from that used in 
the preface to “The Rights, Powers, and 
Privilege of an English Convocation stated 
and vindicated.” There the Dissenters were 
spoken of as “ our brethren of the separation,” 
and the warmest attachment professed to 
Revolution principles of government. The 
continuous growth of this spirit of bitterness 
was marked in 1708 by the publication of 
Atterbury’s “ Reflections on a late Scandalous 
Report about the Repeal of the Test Act.” 
In 1 709 a Latin sermon which he preached 
before the clergy of London on the 17 th of 
May, was attacked by Hoadley as advocating 
“passive obedience.” In 1709 — 10 came on 
the trial of Sacheverell, whose speech was 
generally believed to have been drawn up by 
Atterbury, in conjunction with Dr. Smalndge 
and Dr. Friend. This of course broke all 
terms between him and the politicians of the 
ministerial party ; but enough has been stated 
of his previous career to show that his church 
politics had by degrees engaged him in a 
course of political opposition to the party 
then in the ascendant. 

The same cause which prevented his pro- 
motion mider the Whi^ accelerated it imder 
their successors. The High Church party was 
a main stay of the new ministers, and Atter- 
bnry was the most powerful member of the 
Lower House of Convocation. He had in- 
deed for some years held the chief manage- 
ment of affairs in that house. In March, 
1711, he w’as appointed one of the committee 
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for cornering Whiston’s doctrines with those 
of the Church of England. In June he had 
the chief hand in drawing up the draft of a 
“ Representation of the Present State of Re- 
ligion,” which was adopted by the Lower 
House, and, though laid aside by the bishops, 
printed for distribution. Burnet says of it : 
“Atterbury procured that the drawing of 
this might be left to him, and he drew up a 
most virulent declamation, defaming all the 
administrations from the time of the Revo- 
lution.” In 1712 and 1713 he maintained 
the validity of lay baptism in the Lower 
House ; but openly expressed his regret that 
the controversy should have been raised, as- 
serting that it “ will be looked upon by wise 
and good men as a stroke levelled at the 
present constitution of the church of Eng- 
land, and as a cordial intended to keep up 
the Dissenters’ spirits imder their late morti- 
fication.” On the 9th of April, 1713, he was 
unanimously elected prolocutor of the Lower 
House. Occupjdng this position, won by the 
indefatigable services of fourteen years, it is 
not surprising that the ministry should seek 
to confirm their hold upon him by advancing 
him to a bishopric. 

The death of Queen Anne (August 1, 
1714) precluded all prospect of further ad- 
vancement. According to a story repeated 
hj Stackhouse, George I. evinced a personal 
dislike to Atterbury. “ He received a sen- 
sible mortification presently after the corona- 
tion of King George I., when, upon offering 
to present his majesty (with a view, no doubt, 
of standing better in his favour) with the 
chair of state and royal canopy, his perqui- 
sites as Dean of Westminster, Ae offer was re- 
jected, and not, as it is said, without some evi- 
dent marks of personal dislike.” If Bishop 
Pearce’s statement that Atterbury had of- 
fered to proclaim the Pretender be true, it 
may easily be conceived that the king should 
be hostile to him. But whether the bishop’s 
hostili^ to the Hanoverian succession origi- 
nated in a personal slight, or was of older 
date, it was early and perseveringly dis- 
played. Towards tlie ena of 1714 a pam- 
phlet appeared under the title “ English 
Advice to the Freeholders of England.” It 
was not published through the medium of a 
bookseller, but privately, though extensively 
distributed. It was denounced as “ a mali- 
cious and traitorous libel” in a royal procla- 
mation, offering a reward of one thousand 
pounds for the discovery of the author, and 
five hundred pounds for the printer. It was 
generally attnbuted to Atterbury, and those 
who have perused this rare tract state that 
the style affords strong internal evidence of 
its being his composition. Many of the most 
violent protests of the House of Lords, during 
tlie early part of the reign of George I., 
were drawn up by him. A declaration of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
bishops residing in or near London, M'as 
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issued in 1715, professing their abhorrence of 
the rebellion : Atterbury refused to sign it, 
on the ground that unbecoming reflections 
were cast upon the party in the church to 
which he belonged. In 1721 and 1722 he 
drew up the protests against the Quakers’ 
bill. 

Atterbury was arrested on the 24th of Au- 
gust, 1722, on suspicion of being engaged in 
a treasonable plot, and committed to the 
Tower. A committee of the House of Com- 
mons appointed to inquire into his case, re- 
ported tliat he had been engaged in “ carry- 
ing on a traitorous correspondence, in order 
to raise an insurrection in the kingdom, and 
produce foreign forces to invade it.” Upon 
this report a bill was brought in on the 23rd 
of March, 1723, “For inflicting certain 
Pains and Penalties on Francis, Lorf Bishop 
of Rochester,” a copy of which was sent to 
him with notice that he had liberty to ap- 
point counsel and solicitors for his defence. 
He desired the opinion of the House of Lords 
as to his conduct iu this conjuncture, and 
appears to have been dissatisfied when a ma- 
jority of the peers decided that he might, 
without diminution of the honour of that 
house, appear and make his defence in the 
House of Commons. Notwithstanding this 
decision, Atterbury informed the Speaker, 
by a letter, that he had determined to give 
the house no trouble, but should be ready to 
defend himself when it came to be argued in 
another house, of wliich he had the honour 
to be a member. 

His refusal to appear in the House of 
Commons proves nothing against him, for 
his political opponents had a majority there, 
and were animated by personal hostility. 
The strongest evidence against him consist^ 
of letters in cipher to General Dillon, Lord 
Mar, and the Pretender, the addresses of 
which were sworn by the clerks of the 
post-office to be in the hand-writing of 
the bishop’s confidential amanuensis. Atter- 
bury’s attempt to prove that these letters 
could not have been written or dictated by 
him is not convincing, and indeed the whole 
of the eloquent and ingenious speech in 
which he defended himself in the House of 
Lords, on the 11th of May, is far from satis- 
factory. The bill passed, after warm and 
protracted debates, on the 1 6th, by a majo- 
rity of eighty-three to fortj-^ree. The 
king gave his assent in person on the 27th. 
It is said that George I. gave his assent to 
the bill with reluctance. By it Atterbury 
was deprived of all his offices and emolu- 
ments, declared incapable of holding any 
for the future, and sentenced to perpetual 
exile. 

Atterburv left the Tower, to embark for 
France, on the 18th of June, 1723. On land- 
ing at Calais, he was informed that Boling- 
broke, having received a pardon, had just 
reached that town on his return to England. 
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Atterbury resided for some time at Brussels, 
but experiencing annoyance there, in conse- 
quence of the suspicions of the English mi- 
nisters, he went to Paris. To avoid, it is 
said, ^e solicitations of the a^nts of the 
Pretender, he left that capital, m 1728, for 
Montpellier, where he resided two years. He 
then returned to Paris, and died there on the 
15th of February, 1732. His body was 
brought to England, with his MSS., which 
underwent a strict examination. He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, in a vault pre- 
pared by his directions in the year 1722, 
the year of his wife’s death. The funeral 
was strictly private, and no memorial was 
erected over his grave. 

Atterburj' was more a churchman and po- 
litician than a man of letters. He cultivated 
dialectics, history, the belles-lettres, and even 
theology, fiir more as instruments to promote 
his views than for themselves. He had from 
nature a rich vein of humour, great delicacy 
of taste, and a vigorous strain of eloquence. 
He displays extensive, though not profound 
learning ; is dexterous, though not always fair, 
as a disputant ; and he cultivated with success 
the graces of style, as we know, from the testi- 
mony of Steele, he had cultivated the graces 
of elocution. But the literary merits of his 
writings are always subordinate to the pro- 
motion of some end which he had in view. 
To understand aright the character of Atter- 
bury, we must never lose sight of the fiict that 
he was a clergyman. The lessons of a worthy 
but not very intellectual and somewhat 
worldly-minded father could inspire no very 
clear or elevated principles of morality into 
his mind when young ; but this defect was 
in part counteracted by an energetic and ge- 
nerous disposition. His ambition was great, 
but it was high-minded. He threw himself 
upon the world as an adventurer ; and look- 
ing to the church as his only means of ad- 
vancement, he devoted himself to assert the 
interests of the clerical body to which he 
belonged. His pleasing manner and elocu- 
tion were turn^ to account to obtain a 
position in the church. His support of the 
Convocation, and his active participation in 
its business, had in view to keep in existence 
a means of rendering the clergy powerful, 
and himself of consequence as a member of 
it. That he was disposed to use well the 
power acquired b^ such means, his discharge 
of his official duties in the pulpit, at visita- 
tions, and in promoting general literature 
and the literature of his order, satisfactorily 
show. He was one of those churchmen who 
seek influence over the public mind, in order 
to purify and refine it. He seems to have 
taken Luther, with his high notions of the 
authority of theologians, and his impetuosity, 
as a model. Some of Atterbury’s admirers 
have sought to vindicate him from the 
“ charge ” of aspiring to be archbishop of 
Canterbury : we believe that he did aspire 
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to that office, and believed that he could do 
good in it. Atterbury’s politics were a mere 
supplement of bis zeal for the church. He 
flattered Mary and William as long as the 
church stood well at court ; he threw him- 
self into the arms of the Tories because the 
Whigs patronised the dissenters; and he ap- 
pears to have embraced the party of the Pre- 
tender when the settlement of the succession in 
the Hanoverian line broke the hopes of the 
Tories. He had no definite political opinions, 
and took up with any political party that pro- 
mised to promote his views, lie did not evince 
the same tact and judgment in his secular as 
in his ecclesiastical politics; he was a church- 
man, not (with all his familiarity with the 
court) a man of the world. His writings are 
voluminous, but for the mast part of an ephe- 
meral interest ; occasional sermons, polemical 
pamphlets, and contributions to the publica- 
tions of others. The works lH?.st calculated to 
convey a just estimate of his powers are : — 
1. “ An Answer to some Considerations on 
the spirit of Martin Luther, and the original 
of the Reformation,” Oxford, 1687, London, 
1723. 2. “ The Rights, Powers, and Privi- 
leges of an English Convocation stated and 
vindicated,” London, 1 700. 3. “ Sermons 

on various Occasions, by the Right Reverend 
Father in Gotl, Francis Atterbury, D.U., 
late Bishop of Rochester, published from 
the Originals by Thomas Moore, D.D., his 
Lordship’s Chaplain,” London, 1734. 4. 

“ The Epistolary Correspondence, Visitation 
Charges, Speeches, and Miscellanies of the 
Right Reverend Francis Atterbury, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Rochester. Edited and pub- 
lished by J. Nichols,” Ix>udon, 1783. 

Atterbury’s wife died in 1 722. He had by 
her — Francis, who died an infant ; Osborn, 
who entered the church and survived his 
father; Elizabeth, who died in 1716, aged 
seventeen; and Marys w'ho married Mr. Mo- 
rice, accompanied her father in his exile, and 
died in 1729. (Thomas Stackhouse, A/moz'rs 

the Life and Writimjs of Francis Atterburi/y 
D,D. ; The Epistolary Correspondence, Vi- 
sitation Chanjes, Speeches, and Miscellanies 
of the Right Reverend Francis Atterbury, 
JJ.D.y Lord JJishop of Rochester, tvith His- 
torical iVbfcs, edited by J. Nichols; Journals 
<f the Houses of Lords and Commons ; Kippis, 
oiographia Hritaimica.) W. W. 

ATTERBURY, LEWIS, D.D., called, by 
way of distinction, Lewis Atterbury the elder, 
was bom about the year 1631, and was the 
son of Francis Atterbury, rector of Middleton- 
Malsor, in the county of Northampton, where, 
according to Yardley, the family of Atterbury 
had long been settl^. The father of Lewis 
Atterbury is said to have been an eloquent, 
judicious, and useful preacher, and one who 
subscribed, in 1648, to the Solenm League 
and Covenant. Lewis was entered a student 
of Christ Church, Oxford, in 1647 ; he sub- 
mitted to the authority of the visitors ap- 
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pointed by parliament; took the d^ree of 
A.B. February 23, 1649; and was created 
A.M. March 1, 1651, by dispensation from 
Oliver Cromwell, who held the office of 
chancellor of the university of Oxford. In 
1654 he was made rector of Great or Broad 
Risington, in Gloucestershire ; and, after the 
Restoration, he renewed or confirmed his 
title to that benefice by taking a presentation 
under the great seal. In 1657 he became 
also rector of Middleton-Kevnes, or Milton- 
Keymes, near Newport Pagnell, in Bucking- 
hamshire, and he took the same means to 
corroborate his title to that living on the re- 
turn of Charles II. On the 25th of July, 
1660, he was appointed chaplain extraordi- 
nary to Henry, Duke of Gloucester, an office 
w'hich he hel^ until the death of that prince, 
before the end of the same year; and, on 
the 1st of Deceml)er following, he received 
the degree of D.D. He subsequently ap- 
pears to have become involved in several law- 
suits; and, on the 7th of December, 1693, 
on his return from London, whither his legal 
business had led him, he was accidentally 
drowned, near his own residence at Middle- 
ton-Keynes, where, according to Wood, he 
was buried. Atterbury married, and left 
two sons, tlie subjects, respectively', of the 
following and the preceding articles. He 
published the following single sermons: — 1. 
“ A Good Subject; or the Right Test of Re- 
ligion and Ijoyalty ;” a Sermon on Proverbs 
xxiv. 2 1, 22, preached at Buckingham assizes, 
July 17, 1684. 2. “ The Grand Charter of 

(’hristian Feasts, with the right way of keep- 
ing them;” on 1 Corinthians v. 8, preach^ 
at St. Mary-le-Bow, London, before an assem- 
bly of the natives of Buckinghamshire. 3. 
“ Babylon’s Downfall, or England’s Happy 
Deliverance from Popery and Slavery;’* a 
sermon on Revelation xviii. 2, preached at 
Guildhall chapel on the 28th of June, 1691 
(and previously at Milton), and published by 
desire of the Court of Aldermen. Watt, in 
his “ Bibliotlieca Britannica,” gives an erro- 
neous account of the first of the above ser- 
mons, and also assigns to tliis Lewis Atter- 
bury a volume of sermons by his son, the 
subject of the next article. (Yardley, Brif 
Account (f the Author, &c., prefixed to the 
Sermons of Lewis Atterbury the younger, 
vol. i. p. 4; Wood, Athence Oxonienses, ed. 
Bliss, iv. 395 : MorAs, as above.) J. T. S. 

A'TTERBURY, LEWIS, LL.D., the 
eldest son of Lewis Atterbuiy the elder, and 
brother of Francis Atterbury’, Bishop of Ro- 
chester, was born at Caldecot, in the parish 
of Newport-Pagnell, in Buckinghamshire, on 
the 2nd of May, 1656, and was educated first 
at Westminster school, under Dr. Richard 
Busby, and subseauently at Christ Church 
college, Oxford, where he matriculated April 
10, 1674. On the 21st of September, 1679, 
at w hich time he had taken the degree of 
A.B., he was ordained deacon. In Uie fol- 
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loM’ing year he became A.M., on the 5th of 
July ; and on the 25th of September, 1681, he 
was admitted to priests’ orders. In 1683 he 
was chaplain to Sir William Pritchard, lord 
mayor of Loudon ; and in the following year 
he obtained the living of Sy well, in North- 
amptonshire, which he subsequently resigned 
on receiving other preferments. On the 8th 
of July, 1687, he took by accumulation the 
degrees of bachelor and doctor of law. We 
find no notice of Ids taking other degrees, but 
on his title-pages he is styled LL. D. In 
1691 Dr. Atterbury was lecturer of St. Mary 
Hill, London ; and on the 16th of June, 1695, 
he was elected preacher at Highgate chapel, 
where he had, for some time before, officiated 
for the Rev. Daniel Lathom, whose iufinnity 
and blindness incapacitated him from preach- 
ing before his death. Before that time he 
had been appointed one of the six chaplains 
to the Princess Anne, at Whitehall and St. 
James’s, an office which he continued to hold 
after she came to the tlirone, and also during 
part of the reign of her successor, George I. 
During his residence at Highgate he practised 
physic for the benefit of his poorer neigh- 
bours, and is said to have acquired consider- 
able skill. In 1707 he was presented by 
Queen Anne to the rectory of Shepperton, in 
Middlesex, wliich had lapsed in consequence 
of the incmnbent having neglected to take the 
oaths within the prescribed time; and in 
1719 the Bishop of London collated him to 
the rectory of Hornsey, the parish in which 
Highgate chapel was situated ; but he never- 
theless held the office of preacher at Highgate 
imtil his death. He never rose to any dig- 
nity in tlie church ; but, as may be seen from 
a correspondence published by Archdeacon 
Yardley, he was very pressing in his requests 
to his brother for the archdeaconry of Ro- 
chester, when that preferment became vacant 
by the death of Dr. Spmt, in 1 720. His fii-st 
application was made before tlie death of 
Sprat, on occasion of a false report to that 
effect ; but this was resisted by the bishop on 
the ground of the impropriety of placing so 
near a relative in such a position with respect 
to himself. “ I cannot help tliiuking it,” 
observes the bishop in one of his letters, “ the 
most unseemly indecent thing in the world ; 
and I am very sure the generality of those 
whose opinions I regard would lie of that 
opinion.” Notwithstanding their disagree- 
ment upon this point. Dr. Atterbury appears 
to have lived subsequently in the strictest 
friendship with his brother. He enjoyed 
tolerably good health until about the age of 
seventy ; but after that period the infirmities 
of age, and a slight stroke of the palsy, pre- 
vented him from preaching much, and led him 
frequently to visit Bath, where he died on the 
20th (and not, as in some authorities, on the 
17th or 24th) of October, 1731, in his seventy- 
sixth year, after being tliirty-six years minis- 
ter of Highgate chapel, where he was buried. 
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He left a few books to the libraries at Bedford 
and Newport-Pagnell, and a valuable collec- 
tion of ramphlets, extending to more than 
two hundred volumes, to the library of Christ 
Church, Oxford. He likewise ^queathed 
ten pounds a year towards the support of a 
school-mistress at Newport-Pagnell ; one hun- 
dred pounds to his brother, “ in token of his 
true esteem and affection and the remainder 
of his property first to his grand-daughter, 
and after her death, which happened shortly 
after his own, to his nephew Osbon), the son 
of the bishop. He had married on the 27th 
of December, 1688, and had two sons who 
died in infancy ; a third, named, from the 
maiden name of his mother, Bedingfield At- 
terbury, who was educated at Oxford, and 
gave promise of future eminence, but died at 
an early age, in 1718 ; and a daughter, who 
married and died before him, and who was 
the mother of his heiress. Mrs. Atterbury 
died in 1723. 

The published works of Dr. Atterbury 
were as follow: — 1. “The Penitent Lady, or 
Reflections on the Mercy of God,” translated 
from theFrench of Madame de laValliere,! 2mo. 
1 684. 2. “ A Sermon on the Funeral of Lady 
Compton,” 1687. 3. A volume of “Ten Ser- 

mons preached before Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Anne of Denmark, at the chapel at 
St. James’s,’’ 8vo. 1699. 4. A second volume 
of Sermons, 8vo. 1703. 5. “Some Letters 
relating to the History of the Coimcil of 
Trent,” a quarto pamphlet published in 1705. 
6. A Sermon preached at Whitehall, August 
23, 1 705, on occasion of the public Thanks- 
giving for the successes of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, 4to. 1705. 7. “A Vindication of 

Archbishop Tillotson’s Sermons ; being an 
Answer to a Popish book, entitled ‘ A True 
and Modest Account of the Chief Points in 
controversie between the Roman Catholicks 
and the Protestants.’ ” The work to which this 
was an answer was avowedly by N. Colson ; 
but Kippis says that the real name of the 
writer was Cornelius Nary, whom he styles 
an Irish priest, and author of a church his- 
tory, from the creation to the birth of Christ, 
some controversial tracts against Archbishop 
Synge, and an English version of the New 
Testament. Atterbury’s answer was pub- 
lished in 1 709 (according to the copy in the 
British Museum, but 1706 according to 
Yardley), in a small 8vo. volume. 8. “The 
Re-union of Christians : or the means to re- 
unite all Christians in one confession of 
Faith.” Translated from the French, 8vo. 
1708. 9. A sermon, entitled “The perfect 
and upright Man’s Character and Encourage- 
ment,” preached at Highgate, March 22, 
1712-13, on occasion of the death of Lady 
Gould, 4to. 1713. 10. A Sermon on Romans 

xiii. 1, preached at Whitehall on Thursday, 
June 7, 1716, the day of public Thanksgiving 
for the suppression of the Rebellion, 8vo. 
1716. 11. Two octavo volumes of “ Sermons 
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on Select Subjects," published from the orip- 
nal manuscripts in 1 743, under the editorial 
care of Edward Yardley, B.D., archdeacon 
of Cardigan, who prefixed to the first volume 
a memoir of Dr. Atterbury, and an account 
of his writings, A portrait of Atterbury, 
engraved by Vertue, is also prefixed to this 
, work, (Yardley, Brirf Account of the Author, 
prefixed to Atterbury’s Sermons; Kippis, 
Biographia Britannica.) J. T. S. 

ATTERBURY, LUFFMAN, was a glee- 
writer of some eminence towards the close of 
the eighteentli century. His name appears 
as a member of the Madrigal Society in 1765, 
and in that of the Catch Club in 1779. His 
compositions, which were not numerous, will 
be foimd in “ Warren’s Collection,” in Bland’s 
“ Ladies’ Amusement,” and the best of them, 
his beautiful round “ Sweet Enslaver,” in 
almost evei*y collection of glees and catches 
in existence. (Records of the Madrigal So- 
ciety and of the Catch Club.) E. T. 

ATTEY, JOHN, a “ practitioner in mu- 
sick,” was the author of a work entitled “ The 
First Booke of Ayres, of four parts, with 
Tablature for the Lute ; so made mat all the 
parts may be plaied together with the Lute, 
or one Voice with the Lute and Bass Violl,” 
London, 1622. E. T. 

A'TTIA GENS. [Atia ceks.] 

ATTFANUS, CAL'LIUS. [Hadmanus.] 

A'TTICA, [Atticus, Titus Pomponius.J 

A'TTICUS (’AttocJs), rhetorician. The 
critical historians of ancient literature have 
not yet been able to adjust satisfactorily the 
appropriation of this name among several 
obscure claimants. The only one of these 
about whom anything is positively known is 
Dionysius Atticus. This person, as we are 
informed by Strabo, was a native of Perga- 
mus, and a disciple of Apollodorus (who 
taught Augustus Csesar at Apollonia); and 
he himself became a sophist, or teacher of 
rhetoric, and a writer of orations and histo- 
rical compilations. This was in all likelihood 
the same person to whom Quintilian refers by 
the name of Atticus, without any pramomen ; 
and of whom he says that his careful account 
of his master’s opinions was for Greek readers, 
as that of Caius Valgius for those who read 
Latin, the best aufifiority for teaching the 
differences between the contending rhetorical 
schools of Apollodorus and Theodorus. Thus 
far there is neither difficulty nor contradic- 
tion. But a doubt arises when we turn to 
the elder Seneca, by whom there are men- 
tioned two rhetoricians, both bearing the 
name of Atticus. The one of these, being 
described as the pupil of Apollodonis, might 
be set down as the person referred to by 
Strabo, if Seneca gave him no pncnomen at 
all, or that of Dionysius. However, he calls 
him Atticus Vipsanius ; and from these names 
it has been inferred, not onlv that this Atticus 
was a different person from Dionysius, but that 
he belonged to the family, and was perhaps 
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even the son, of Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa, 
who was the friend and minister of Augustus, 
and son-in-law of Titus Pomponius Atticus. 
Both points, however, are extremely question- 
able. Nowhere else do we read of any such 
member of Agrippa’s family. Nor, again, 
does it necessarily follow from the difference 
of the two appellations in Strabo and Seneca, 
that Vipsanius Atticus was a different person 
from Dionysius of Pergamus. It has been 
proposed to consider the word Vipsanius as 
an incorrect reading; but, perhaps, this is 
unnecessary. Dionysius Atticus, whose posi- 
tion as a disciple of Apollodorus might natu- 
rally have brought him into connection with 
Augustus, was likely enough to have become 
a client of the emperor’s friend Agrippa, and 
to have adopted, according to a practice usual 
among his countrymen, the gentile name of 
his Roman patron. No light is thrown upon 
the difficulties as to the rhetorical Attici by 
the second passage, in which Seneca mentions 
a person of the name. He there merely re- 
fers to a declamation written by one Antonius 
Atticus : the name, however, is read uEticus 
by one or two critics. (Strabo, lib. xiii. p. 
625 ; Quintilian, lib. iii. cap. i. sec. 18, witii 
Spalding’s note ; Seneca, CotUroversia iii., 
Suasoria ii., with the note of Faber ; Schottus, 
I)e Claris apud Senecam Rhetoribus, in Mo- 
rell’s Seneca^) W. S. 

A'TTICUS (’AttucJj), a philosopher of 
the Platonic school, lived in the reign of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, that is, in the latter half of the 
second century of our ajra. His place in the 
history of philosophy is not indeed very con- 
spicuous ; but it derives some importance from 
tne fact that we know rather more in remrd 
to his opinions than in regard to those held 
by most of his contemporaries. Our know- 
ledge is gained through six extracts from his 
works, preserved by Eusebius. These frag- 
ments, occupied in expounding essential dif- 
ferences between the philosophy of Plato and 
that of Aristotle, show him to have zealously 
opposed that system of syncretism, by which 
the recent revivers of the Platonic school had 
endeavoured to make its doctrines acceptable 
to the Aristotelians. In the subsequent ages 
of the ancient philosophy, the works of Atti- 
cus were highly authoritative. Plotinus used 
to explain them to his pupils, as forming ex- 
cellent manuals of the Platonic system. This 
approval, however, pronounced in times of 
philosophical as well as literary decline, has 
not been confirmed by modem critics. Ritter 
pronounces his exposition of the doctrines of 
the two schools to be distinguished neither by 
accuracy nor by ingenuity. The only remains 
of Atticus are the fragments in Eusebius. 
(Bmcker, Historia Critica Fkilosophiee., ii. 
175; Ritter, Geschichte der Philosophie, edi. 
18.34, iv. 248; Eusebius, Praparatio Evan- 
gelica, lib. xv. cap. 4 — 9.) ' W. S. 

A'TTICUS (’AttjkJs), patriarch of Con- 
stantinople in the fifth century, was born 
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at Sebaste in Armenia. Educated in a monas- 
tery attached to the Macedonian heresy, he 
joined the orthodox communion on attaining 
manhood, and was ordmned a priest in the 
church of Constantinople. He took part 
against St John Chrysostom in the quarrels 
which issued in the removal of that prelate 
from his see ; and, on the death of Arsacius, 
who had been appointed Chrysostom’s suc- 
cessor, Atticus was irregularly made patri- 
arch of Constantinople in his stead. His 
election took place in March, a.d. 406. Pope 
Innocent I. refused to recognise the appoint- 
ment ; the legates whom he despatched to re- 
instate Chrysostom were maltreated ; and 
the quarrel was further embittered when, on 
Chrysostom’s death, Atticus refused to in- 
sert his name in the “ Diptycha,” or rolls of 
the Constantinopolitan patriarchs, which it 
was the custom to read publicly at the altar, 
as containing the names of persons who had 
died in the true faith. The bishops of the 
Western Church solemnly separated Atticus 
from communion with them; but he was 
afterwards restored, and acknowledged by 
Innocent, on making submissions, and con- 
senting to replace Chrysostom’s name in the 
rolls. Atticus died in the year 425. 

The testimonies as to the extent of his 
learning are somewhat contradictory ; but he 
is unanimously commended for his charity to 
the poor, for his activity and skill in busi- 
ness, and for the prudence of his dealings 
with the Nestorians, Pelagians, and those 
other heretical opponents with whom, like 
the rest of the orthodox 'churchmen of his 
time, he was incessantly engaged. He 
preached frequently, but was not a popular 
orator. He is named as the author of a lost 
treatise in two books, “ De Fide et Virgini- 
tate,” composed for the daughters of the em- 
peror Arcadius. Cave enumerates the fol- 
lowing as the only extant remains of his 
writings : — 1. A long letter to C^ril of Alex- 
andria, as to the admission of Chr^rsostom’s 
name on the patriarchal rolls, which, with 
Cyril’s angry answer, is preserved by Nice- 
phorus, lib. xiv. cap. 26. 2. A short letter 

to Calliopius, a presbyter of Nice, in Socrates, 
lib. vii. cap. 25. 3. A fragment cited three 

times by the Council of Ephesus. 4. A 
fragment from a letter to Eupsychius, in 
Theodoret, Dialog, ii. (Cave, Scriptorum 
Ecclesiaslieorum Uistoria Literaria^ Seculo 
5 ; Moreri, Dictionnaire Historique ; Nice- 
phorus, Historia Ecclesiastical lib. xiv. ; So- 
crates, Historia Ecclesiastica, lib. vi. vii. ; 
Sozomen, Historia Ecclesiastica^ lib. viii. ; 
Suidas, ’Attik<1s.) W. S. 

A’TTICUS H ERODES CArruchs 
'Hpwirjs). The full name of this person was 
Tiberius Claudius Atticus Herodes. He was 
descended of a noble Athenian ftimily, which 
professed to trace its pedigree to the’iEacida. 
The estates of his granmather Hipparchus 
were confiscated for treason against the Ro- 
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man empire ; but the fortunes of the fhmily 
were restored in the course of the next two 
generations. Atticus, the ftither of Herodes, 
mscovered in one of his houses an immense 
treasure, which the emperor Nerva left en- 
tirely at his disposal, returning to his pru- 
dent expression of scruples on account of its 
magnitude the well-known epigrammatic 
answer : — “ If you cannot use this wealth in 
a manner befitting your station, use it as if 
jrour station were higher.” Herodes himself 
increased his wealth by his marriage. The 
huge fortimc which he thus possessed was 
administered with a discerning and tasteful 
liberality, which doubtless contributed some- 
what to the great literary reputation enjoyed 
by him in his lifetime ; although, in his un- 
wearied devotion to letters, there was reason 
enough why even a poorer man should have 
received literary honours. 

Herodes was bom in the Attic demus of 
Marathon, after the commencement of Tra- 
jan’s reign, and probably in a.d. 104. His 
education, both in childho^ and after he had 
become his own master, was extensive and 
careful. Eloquence was his favourite study ; 
and in it he received instruction from all the 
most famous masters of the day, such as Sco- 

S ilianus, Favorinus, Secundus, and Polemon. 

e studied the Platonic philosophy likewise 
under Taurus Tyrius. The acquisition of 
fame as an orator and teacher of oratory was 
the favourite object of his life : and he was 
acutely sensitive to failure in this pursuit. 
Having, while yet young, delivered before 
the emperor in Pannonia an oration which 
was ill received, he was with difliculty pre- 
vented from drowning himself in the Da- 
nube. With the Antoniues, especially Mar- 
cus Aurelius, he stood in high favour: he 
was made successively praifect of the free 
Asiatic towns, archon of Athens, and Roman 
consul. But the result of the imperial patron- 
age which was most pleasing to him, was the 
influence it gave him over the school of 
Athens, planned by Antoninus Pius, and or- 
ganized by Marcus Aurelius. To Herodes 
was committed the duty of selecting the per- 
sons who were to teach philosophy in the 
institution; and, though he himself never 
accepted a place in it, his relations to the 
school became closer when, disgusted with 
public life and endangered by political su.s- 
pidons, he withdrew to his Cephisian villa 
near Athens, and there devoted himself to the 
study, practice, and teaching of eloquence. 
The celebrity attained by his own oratory, 
both prepared and extemporaneous, was very 
great : as to its real merit, in the absence of 
dl remains certainly genuine, we are left in 
doubt ; although his biographer, Philostratus, 
commends him both for graceful ease in ex- 
pression and for originality in thought. Se- 
vere purity in taste, or high vigour and ori- 
ginality in argtuucut or persuasion, could not 
have b^n expected at a time when Grecian 
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freedom had been long extinct, and when Gre- 
cian literature had reached its second stage 
of decay. But an argument, not altogether 
unequivocal indeed, in favour of Herodes, is 
furnished by his recorded admiration and 
study of the oratory of the tyrant Critias. 
The fact, though it raises a suspicion of ca- 
price or of affected singularity, shows at the 
same time a disposition to go back towards 
the purer monuments of antiquity. As a 
teacher of eloquence Herodes, a man of 
wealth as well as of taste and talent, was po- 
pular to the highest degree. In Home he 
had instructed Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 
Vcrus; at Athens he numbered among his 
pupils Hadrian of Tyre, Chrestus of Byzan- 
tium, Pausanias of Ca;sarea, and many others, 
who became the most famous rhetoricians 
or sophists of the next generation. 

The memory of Herodes, however, has 
been most effectually preserved by the judi- 
cious and generous use which he made of his 
wealth. His l)enefactions to communities for 
public purposes were munificent and conti- 
nual. The theatre of Corinth, the stadium 
of Delphi, the baths at Thermopyla;, and the 
aqueduct for the Italian town of CaniLsium, 
were not the greatest of the works which he 
executed or projected. He had devised a 
plan for cutting a canal through the isthmus 
of Corinth, for which, however, he did not 
venture to ask the imperial permission. But 
Athens received tlie greatest share of his 
liberality ; and two of those interesting mo- 
numents whose ruins still remain owed their 
existence to his tasteful philanthropy. These 
are the Panathenaic stadium which bears his 
name, and the Odeum, or musical theatre, 
named after his wife Kegilla. Yet with his 
fellow-citizens Atticus had disagreements, 
and fell at last into confirmed disfavour. 
The chief cause is said to have been a mis- 
imderstauding as to the testament of his 
father Atticus, who had directed his heir to 
pay annually one mina to every Athenian 
citizen. Herodes having compounded by a 
payment of five minm to each claimant in 
satisfaction of all demands, the arrange- 
ment was afterwards loudly complained of ; 
for this among other reasons, that he had re- 
fused to make the payment to any of those 
many citizens who were debtors of his father. 
It was bitingly said tliat his stadium w'as 
called “ Panatlienaic,” because it was built 
with money of which he had defrauded “ all 
the Athenians.” 

The domestic relations of Herodes Atticus 
were not altogether satisfactory. It does not 
directly appear that he lived uncomfortably 
with hb rich wife, Annia Kegilla ; but after 
her death he had a violent quarrel with her 
brother, who added to the annoyance he then 
suffered from political accusations, by charg- 
ing him with having caused her death by 
personal maltreatment. Atticus, the only 
son who survived Herodes, was a source of 
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yet more lively dbtress. As a boy he wa« 
stupid to such a degree that hb father, as the 
only way of tempting him to learn his alpha- 
bet, is said to have procured for him twenty- 
four playfellows, each of whom was to be 
called by the name of one of the letters. The 
boy grew up a drunkard and a debauchee ; 
and his father, allowing him to inherit hb 
mother’s fortune, bequeathed his own paternal 
inheritance to strangers. Herodes Atticus 
died a natural death, about the seventy-sixth 
year of his age, and was buried in or beside 
his own Athenian stadium. If it is rightly 
conjectured that he was bom a.d. 104, hb 
death must have happened about a.d. 180. 

Among works of Herodes which are cer- 
tainly lost, the following are emunerated : — 

1. Epistles. 2. Dissertations {Sia\4^fis). 
:i. Diaries {i<p7jfifplS(s). 4. “ Manuals for 
convenient use” (fyx«jpl8<a Kalpia), which 
are probably tlie same with the (rvyYpapLfui 
vo\vij.a0(s, attributed to him by Suidas. They 
are vaguely described by Philostratus as con- 
taining the flowers of ancient emdition di- 
gested into a narrow compass. 5. Orations, 
both prepared and extemporaneous, which 
gained for him, in the hyperbolical phraseo- 
logy of the time, such titles as those of “ a 
new orator added to the ten,” “ the king of 
eloquence,” “ the tongue of the Greeks.” 
6. lambic verses, or ratlier choliambics, have 
been assigned to him ; but these, as Fiorillo 
has shown, belong to a more ancient writer, 
named Atticus, but otherwise unknown. 

The following compositions still existing 
pass bv his name ; — 1 . An Oration, irtpl 
Tro\n(ias, urging the Thebans to contract an 
alliance with the Peloponnesians and Lace- 
daemonians against Archelaus King of Mace- 
donia. It was first published in the Aldine 
Greek Orators, Venice, 1513, folio; again, 
in the collection of Henry Stephens, Paris, 
1575, folio; again, by Canter, with a Latin 
translation, at the end of his Aristides, Basle, 
1 566, folio ; and, with the Orations of Dinar- 
chus, Lycurgus, I>esbonax, and Demades, by 
Gmter, Greek and Latin, Hanover, 1619, 8vo. 
It is also in the collection of tlie “ Oratores 
Attici,” by Reiske, Dobson, and Bekker. It 
is a question admitting of some doubt whe- 
ther Herodes is really the author of this 
wordy and poor oration. It b probably, 
according to some critics, the work of an 
unknown sophist, living at a time consider- 
ably later in the period of Grecian decay. 

2. The famous Triopian Inscriptions in 
Greek, four in number, found on the site of 
Triopium, a villa of Ilerodes, situated on 
the Appian way, three miles from Rome. 
No. I. is a prose inscription on two columns, 
found in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century ; and No. II. is a prose inscription in 
barbarous language, describing the estate as 
belonging to Kegilla. These two are short 
and unimportant. The other two are com- 
positions m hexameter verse, much longer 
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and more curioos. The marbles on which 
they are cut now stand in a small temple 
built for the purpose in the rardens of the 
Roman villa Borghese. No. III., a consecra- 
tion of the Triopium to Pallas and Nemesis, 
discovered in 1607, consists of thirty-nine 
hexameter verses. No. IV., a dedication of 
the statue of Regilla, discovered in 1627, con- 
tains fifty-nine hexameters. These four in- 
scriptions, but especially the latter two, have 
been repeatedly discussed incidentally, and 
also in the following treatises devoted ex- 
pressly to them : — by Salmasius, in his “ Ex- 
plicatio Duarum Inscriptionum Veteruin Ile- 
rodis Attici Rhetoris," Paris, 1619, 4to., re- 
printed in Poleni’s “ Suppleinenta utriusque 
Thesauri,” ii. 609 — 684, Venice, 1737, fol. ; 
and by Ennio Quirino Visconti, “ Inscrizioni 
Greche Triopee ora Borghesiane, con ver- 
sion! ed osservazioni,” Rome, 1794, fol. Be- 
sides other editions, in collections of Greek 
inscriptions, and elsewhere, tlie two versified 
inscriptions will be found in the Greek An- 
thology (Brunck, ii. 300; Jacobs, iii. 14). 
The authorship of all the four is uncertain ; 
but Visconti, whose opinion is acquiesced in 
by Fiorillo, attributes the verses, not to 
Herodes, but to Marcellus Sidetes, who was 
his contemporary, and is known as the au- 
thor of some didactic fragments. 

Particulars of the life of Herodes are 
chiefly derived from the long memoir by 
Philostratus, “ Vitae Sophistarum,” lib. ii. 
cap. 1. Among the modem works treating 
of his history, the most elaborate are those of 
Salmasius and Visconti, cited above; Bu- 
rigny’s “ Me'moire sur la Vie d’He'rode Atti- 
cus,” in the “ Memoires des Inscriptions et 
Belles I>ettres,” xxx. 1 — 28, 4to. ed. ; Eich- 
stadt, in Fabricius, “ Bibliotheca Gneca,” vi, 
4 — 11, ed. Harles; Westermann, “ Ge- 
schichteder Beredtsamkeit,” i. 199, 202 — 206; 
and (the best and most useful of all) Fioril- 
lo’s “ Herodis Attici quce supersunt, cum 
Annotationibus,” Leipzig, 1801, 8vo. W. S. 

A'TTICUS, TITUS PpMECyMUS, is a 
personage equally interesting on account of 
his own character, and on account of his re- 
lations to the leading men of the disturbed 
times in which he lived. 

Atticus was bora at Rome, in the year b.c. 
109. His family was of the equestrian order, 
and was evidently wealthy : it is asserU^d by 
Cornelius Nepos to have been also very an- 
cient; but his pedigree is involved in con- 
siderable obscurity. His surname of Atticus 
was derived, in one way or another, from his 
connection with the city of Atlieus. Educated 
liberally and carefully, he was the schoolfellow 
of the younger Marius, and of Marcus Cicero, 
who was three years his junior. His father, 
Titus Pomponius, died while he was a mere 
youth ; an(l the first use he made of the inde- 
pendence thus acquired was characteristic at 
once of the extreme caution and of the attach- 
ment to literary pursuits, which were the most 
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prominent features in his subsequent historj'. 
One of his female cousins was married to a 
brother of the tribune Publius Sulpicius Ru- 
fus, who was slain about the beginning of the 
civil wars ; and the young Pomponius, whom 
this affinity and his school-friendship with 
the son of Marius might naturally have en- 
listed among the enemies of Sulla, prudently 
withdrew to Athens, transferring thitlier at 
the same time the larger part of his fortune. 
In that city a great part of his life was spent ; 
and the events of it which we learn from 
Nepos, and from tlie correspondence of Cicero, 
show him to have always behaved with the 
same prudence which he had exhibited at so 
early an age. 

His good temper displaved itself in his re- 
lations to his family. liis maternal uncle 
Quintus Csecilius, a rich eques, whose hu- 
mours were insupportable to every one else, 
was treated by him with a respectful defe- 
rence, which made the old man adopt him, 
and bequeath to him tliree-fourths of his 
large fortune. On this occasion Atticus, in 
conformity to the Roman practice, assumed 
the name of Q. Csccilius Pomponianus Atticus. 
(Cicero, Ad Attiaim, iii. 20.) The mother 
of Atticus having died when he himself was 
sixty-seven years old, he declared, on the 
day of her funeral, that neither with her nor 
with his sister (who was still alive) had he 
ever had the slightest disagreement. The 
sister, Pomponia, became the wife of Cicero’s 
brother Quintus ; and the quarrels of this 
pair, which gave incessant trouble to their 
friends, make it probable that Atticus had 
no inconsiderable merit in always maintain- 
ing a good understanding with this member 
of his family. Of his good agreement with 
his wife he did not, as Bayle remarks, make 
any boast on that occasion ; but, as the critical 
historian allows, there is no reason for sup- 
posing that he lived otherwise than happily 
with her. A passage in the last book of 
Cicero’s letters to him, which has been fool- 
ishly interpreted as intimating that his wife 
wished for a divorce, really means that she 
was sickly and laboured under an attack of 
paralysis. Another letter of Cicero describes 
her as manifesting much affection for her 
husband. Atticus, however, cautious in all 
points, did not marry till he was fift^'-three 
years old. Of his wife we know only that 
her name was Pilia ; and, since his eulogist 
Nepos says nothing of her, it may be fairly 
inferred that the alliance was not brilliant. 
The only offspring of the marriage was a 
daughter, who was married to Marcus Vip- 
sauius Agrippa, the friend of Octavianus 
Ctesar, and afterwards his minister in tlie 
empire. The marriage, as Nepos with a 
show of reluctance admits, was planned by 
Marcus Autonius ; but we cannot doubt that 
the bride’s father was well pleased with an 
alliance w’hich was so consonant to his whole 
plan of conduct. Vipsania, or, as she is 
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sometimes called, Agrippina, the daughter of 
this marriage, was contracted by Augustus, 
in infkncy, to Tiberius, who afterwards be- 
came emperor, and by whom she was the 
mother of Drusus, [Asinia Gens.] 

The rule of Atticus’s public conduct was 
that of enrolling himself in no faction, but 
of maintaining friendly relations with the 
chiefs of all. When Sulla, having contracted 
an intimacy with him at Athens, pressed him 
to join in his expedition against the Marian 

K in Italy, Atticus jocularly expressed 
irprise that Sulla should expect him to 
act with him against a party, in whose ranks 
(had he not left Italy to avoid such a step) 
he must have fought against Sulla. They 
parted on the most cordial terms. After- 
wards, while Cicero was one of his most 
cherished and confidential friend.s he was 
intimate with Hortensius, the orator’s pro- 
fessional rival, and familiarly acquainted with 
Clodius, his implacable enemy. The over- 
tures and caresses of Julius Csesar and of 
Pompey were received by Atticus with equal 
cordiality, and were alike unsuccessful in 
tempting him to act for either party. After 
having enjoyed the favour of the dictator 
Julius, he continued, as long as his safety 
allowed him, to extend to the dictator’s assas- 
sins, Marcus Brutus and Cassius, the same 
sort of patronizing friendship which he, an 
old man, had been accustomed to extend to 
them his juniors. Towards Marcus Anto- 
nins and Octavianus Ctesar his position was 
maintained with not less caution. But, 
while thus cautious, Atticus was not un- 
friendly. He was particularly willing to 
furnish the chiefs of defeated factions with 
assistance in escaping from their enemies; 
and his character stood so high, and his 
tactics were so skilful, that he contrived to 
pass with safety through all these delicate 
adventures. He made a large loan to the 
younger Marius in his exile without offend- 
ing Sulla, and to the fugitive Bnitus with- 
out incurring the vengeance of the triumvi- 
rate. Whenever there occurred an emer- 
gency in which a declaration of opinions be- 
came unavoidable, Atticus, if in Italy, retired 
to Athens, or to an estate which he had pur- 
chased in Epirus. This kindly but time- 
serving policy, however, could not always be 
practi^, in times so convulsed, without of- 
fence or misconstruction. Accordingly we 
learn from Cicero’s letters, that the vain- 
glorious Pompey, hurt by the coolness of 
Atticus, had determined to chastise him if 
he should be successful in his war with Julius 
Ca^sar; and that Cicero himself, especially 
during &e exile into which Clodius had 
driven him, believed himself to have reason 
to complain of his old friend and schoolfellow 
for a lukewarmness unworthy of the relations 
which subsisted between them. 

As Atticus steadfastly declined all public 
honours and offices, so his Latin biographer 
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claims for him the credit of having abstained 
from all those methods of making money 
which were systematically practised by the 
Romans belonging to his order. In short, 
according to this friendly testimony, the 
liberality which Atticus displayed, not only 
towards private persons, but towards com- 
munities with which (as with the Athenians) 
he had become connected, was practised by 
one who, while thus always ready to give 
away, took no pains to acquire an^'thing be- 
yond the wealth which had fallen to him by 
inheritance. It appears, indeed, to be quite 
true that he was not openly engaged in any 
of the speculations for farming tlie public 
revenues ; for the old reading of a passage 
in one of Cicero’s epistles to him (ii. 1.0), 
■which was once cited to prove that he was 
himself a farmer of the revenues, has been 
long since corrected, on sufficient grounds. 
But there Is evidence of his having been in- 
directly interested in associations of that sort, 
as well as of his having profitably used his 
rich inheritance in investments of other kinds. 
His large establishment of slaves was made 
to contribute to his gains. Among other 
occupations he made them copy books, which, 
as we may collect from passages in Cicero’s 
letters to Atticus, were sold. His personal 
expenses, likewise, were extremely moderate ; 
and, as his panegyrist remarks, his increase 
of wealth caused no change in his habits. 
Instead of laying out gardens and building 
sumptuous villas, he contented himself with 
his house in Rome, having indeed in Italy 
no other landed property, except two or three 
small estates at a considerable distance from 
the city. The entertainments which he gave 
were rendered attractive, not by pomp, but 
by the select society which frequented them, 
and by the literary and philosophical turn 
which was given to everything that occurred 
under his roof. Some of his highly educated 
slaves read aloud at intervals during the 
repast. Literature, indeed, was the favourite 
recreation of his whole life. He had studied 
philosophy both at Athens and Rome, and 
attached himself, characteristically enough, 
to the Epicurean sect. But his favourite 
studies lay in Roman history and antiquities, 
and in these departments he was really more 
than a mere amateur. He wrote fluently 
both in l^atin and in Greek ; and we hear of 
his having composed not only a large number 
of letters, but historical works of an elaborate 
kind. Two of these are particularly named : 
a “ History of Cicero’s Consulship,” written 
in Greek ; and a Latin book of “ Roman An- 
nals.” Plainness in style and minute accu- 
racy in particulars are represented to have 
been the distinctive qualities of those works. 
The “ Annals ” were especially praised for 
their exact chronological arrangement of 
laws, treaties, and other important facts ; and 
also for the ftilness of their researches into 
the genealogies of the Roman families. So 
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highly, indeed, was Atticus esteemed for his 
knowledge of pedigrees, that he was requested 
by the heads of several distinguished houses 
to draw up memoirs of their ancestry ; and 
he thus framed accounts of the Jimii, Mar- 
celli, Fabii, and ^milii. He dabbled like- 
wise in verse-making ; but his only efiusions 
of this sort tliat are named were short in- 
scriptions, none of them exceeding four or 
five lines, for the pedestals of statues repre- 
senting illustrious Romans. 

Having completed his seventy-seventli year, 
without having ever had any serious illness, 
he was attacked by a distemper which, after 
an interval of comparative ease, produced 
violent internal paius, and resisted all tlie 
efforts of the physicians. Upon this, calling 
together his son-in-law Agrippa and two 
other friends, he announced to them that he 
had given up all hopes of cure, and that, 
esteeming it foolish to protract a life of tor- 
ment, he had determined to starve himself to 
death. To this resolution he firmly adhered, 
although, after two days’ abstinence, the 
violence of the disease liad abated. On the 
fifth day he expired. His death happened 
in the year n.c. 32. 

The character of Atticus has been viewed 
in very different lights, according to the ten- 
dency of the observers to respect prudent 
kindness and elegant accomplishments, or to 
despise a course of conduct open to the charge 
of selfish timidity and time-serving. He is 
panegyrized beyond all reasonable bounds 
by Cornelius Nepos, from whose biography 
of Atticus, and from the sixteen bwks of 
letters addressed to Atticus by Cicero, we 
derive almost all the direct knowledge that 
has reached us in regard to the facts of his 
life. The letters from Cicero to Atticus com- 
mence in the year n.c. 68, before Cicero’s 
consulship, and continue at least to b.c. 44, 
the year of Julius Ciesar’s death: several of 
the letters were written after that event 
They form, as Ne^s observes, almost a con- 
tinuous history of the busy period during 
which they were written. The life of Atti- 
cus by Nepos, as far as the nineteenth chapter, 
was written in the lifetime of Atticus. The 
Abbe' Saint- Real, in the “Troisieme Jour- 
nee” of his dialogue called “Cesarion” 
{CEuvres, ii. 217 — 2.57), has brought out, 
with manifest exaggeration, all the weak 
points in his character, and all the unfavour- 
able features in the picture of it presented by 
Nepos. Bayle (^JJictionnaire, “Atticus”) 
has weighed the evidence very acutely and 
(on the whole) fairly ; though with a leaning 
towards Atticus, caused in some measure, as 
he himself candidly hints, by the sceptical 
philasophy of the subject of the memoir. 
More recent writers do not seem to have 
added much to the information which those 
biographers have collected and digested. 

W. S. 

ATTILA, or A'TTILAS (’A-n-iAar, * or 
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’Att^Aos), in German ETZEL, in Hunga- 
rian ATZEL, sumamed “ Metus Orbis ” (the 
Terror of the World), and “ Flagellum Dei,” 
or “ Godegisel ” (the Scourge of God), King 
of the Huns. Attila was the son of Mimd- 
zuccus, who had two brothers, Octar and 
Rua, or Roas, each of whom was king of 
some Hunnic hordes. After the death of 
Mundzuccus, Octsir and Rua, l>efore a.d. 430, 
Attila and his brother Bleda, Bledas, or Bleta, 
were acknowledged kings by the Huns, and 
they ruled together till a.d. 445, when Bleda 
perished by the intrigues of his brother. 
Attila ruled over an immense tract north of 
the Danube and the Black Sea, which was 
then inhabited by the Hun.s, and also by 
nations of Slavonic, Teutonic, and Finnish 
origin, which, however, continued to live 
under their own kings and laws, being vas- 
sals of the Huns rather than subjects. South 
of the Danube Attila was master of the 
coimtry from the river Sau in the north to 
Novi in Thrace in the south, the breadth of 
which, according to Priscus, was fifteen days’ 
journey. These journeys, however, were 
only short, Naissus, the present Nissa, being 
put by the same autlior at five days’ journey 
from the Danube, although that town is 
scarcely sixty miles from the nearest point 
on the Danube, which would make twelve 
miles for a journey. Naissus was situated 
on the borders of the Hunnic and East Ro- 
man empires, and was famous for the traflic 
carried on there between the traders of the 
two nations. A short time after the acces- 
sion of Attila and Bleda, the Emperor Theo- 
dosius the Yoimger renewed with tliem the 
treaty of peace which he had concluded with 
King Rua, and promised to pay an annual 
tribute of 700 poimds of gold. In a.d. 442 
Attila and Bleda invaded Thrace and Thes- 
saly, and penetrated as far as Thermopylae : 
it seems that this war was terminated by a 
treaty, mentioned by Priscus, by which the 
emperor was compelled to pay down 6000, 
and am annual tribute of 2100 poimds of gold. 
About the time when Attila contrived the 
death of his brother Bleda (a.d. 445), the 
Emperor Theodosius conspired against At- 
tila’s life, but the plan wais discovered, and 
the Hunnic king reproached the Roman em- 
peror in a style from which we may infer 
Attila’s power and pride, and the degraded 
character of the imperiad dignity. Both 
Theodosius amd Attila, said the barbariam, 
were of noble and royal descent ; but while 
he (Attila) had preserved the pure character 
of his nobility, Theodosius had not only 
stained it, but had become his slave by not 
paying his tribute. The emperor’s schemes 
against his life were consequently nothing 
but the treaichery of a slave towards a king 
whom his fortune and virtues had made the 
master of the world ; amd he would not cease 
to call him a knave amd a slave till the day 
when he should be deprived of his manhood 
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and put to an infamous death. We leam 
from Priscus tliat Theodosius had well de- 
served those reproaches, and that Attila had 
sufficient reason to treat the emperor as a 
creditor treats a spendthrift. The public 
treasurj' and the private funds of the emperor 
were dissipated in theatrical amusements and 
luxuries of the most extravagant description ; 
and the nobles and rich men at his court, 
and in the provinces, not onlj* followed tlie 
emperor’s example, but spent immense sums 
on the gratification of their vanity. The 
taxes and the tribute due to the Huns were 
extorted from the people or such among the 
rich as did not enjoy the emperor’s favour, 
and with such severity that thousands were 
seen selling their last bit of property, their 
furniture, their clothes, and many killed 
themselves in despair. In tliose provinces 
which were exposed to the inroads of the 
Huns the misery was still greater : the tOM’ns 
and villages were burnt, the crops and plan- 
tations destroyed, and tlie inhabitants M^ere 
either killed or carried off as slaves. Some, 
however, escaped and took refuge in tlie 
fortified towns, or fled into the mountainous 
districts of Macedonia and Thessaly, where 
their descendants, the Kutzo-Wallachians, 
continue to live to the present day. But the 
greater part of the ancient province of lllyri- 
cum was entirely depopulated ; and altliough 
it was subsequently occupied by the Goths 
and other Teutonic tribes, it M’as finally- 
abandoned by them, and became the abode 
of those Slavonic nations which are still 
known by the name of Serbes, Bosnians, 
Croats, and Dalmatians. 

The death of Theodosius the Younger, in 
A.D. 450, and the accession of his more ener- 
getical successor Marcian, preserved the East- 
ern empire from destruction. When Attila 
demanded his tribute, Marcian nobly answered 
him, that he had gold for his friends and 
iron for his enemies ; and the emperor pre- 
pared for war. Two circumstances, however, 
induced Attila not to attack Marcian, and to 
choose the west for the theatre of his exploits. 
Honoria, the sister of the Western emperor 
Valentinian III., was tired of an unmarried 
life, and made secret proposals to Attila to 
marry her, for which purpose she invited 
him to Italy. Although her intrigues were 
discovered, and she was kept in custody, 
Attila availed himself of the opportunity to 
form a design against the W’estern empire. 
He was fortified in his resolution by an in- 
vitation from Genseric, king of the Vandals, 
who excited him against his enemy Theo- 
doric, king of the West Goths, in Spain and 
Gaul. 

Attila commenced his march to Italy in 
A.D. 450, and his history now becomes a little 
clearer, so as to enable us, in spite of many 
deficienci^ to point out the precise object of 
his ambition, and to trace the policy which 
he adopted for deceiving his enemies and 
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carrying his plans into exeention. Among 
the two objects suggested to him, as already 
observed, the subjugation of the West Goths 
was his principal aim ; but as this nation was 
on friendly terms with the court of Bavenna, 
and as he could not invade their territory 
witliout touching tlie Konian dominions in 
Gaul, he first tried to cause jealousy between 
the Romans and the West Goths. For that 
purpose he proposed to Theodoric, King of 
the West Goths, a division of the Western 
empire, and he wrote to the Emperor Valen- 
timan that he intended to drive the West Goths 
out of Spain and Gaul, for the sole puiqiose 
of restoring the Roman autliority over those 
countries. I'he emperor, however, was well 
aware that his share of profit in that under- 
taking would be very uncertain, while the 
plunder and loss of Roman Gaul, and subse- 
quently an invasion of Italy, would be the 
unavoidable consequence, and he displayed 
the greatest activity in preparing for resist- 
ance. He warned in time Sambida, or San- 
gipanus. King of the Alani, who occupied 
some territories on the Loire and on the left 
bank of the Rhone near Lyon ; Gunthicarius, 
King of the Burgundians, who had settled 
between the Saone, Rhone, and Rhine ; the 
chiefs of the Franks on the Lower Rhine and 
in Belgium ; and above all. King Theodoric, 
who answered the emperor that no king of 
the West Goths had ever dreaded a just war, 
and that fear was unknown to them. Unfor- 
tunately for Gaul, there M-as division between 
two Frankish chiefs, w-ho were brothers ; and 
one of them took the side of the Romans, 
while the other implored the assistance of 
Attila. This circumstance explains why At- 
tila chase a northern direction for his inva- 
sion of Gaul. Attila’s head-quartei-s were 
in Hungary, between the Danube and the 
Theiss, and his army consisted of 700,000 
men. It was composed of the warriors of all 
the nations which he had subjugated, ar.d of 
nearly all the Teutonic nations east of the 
Rhine, except the Saxons, who, in the midst 
of the general uproar of Europe, not only 
preserv^ the integrity of their country, but 
found leisure for the conquest of Britain. 
The East Goths were under three chiefs, 
Walamir, Theudemir, and Widemir, and the 
Gepidse, under their king Artharic, who, 
wiUi Walamir, enjoved the particular con- 
fidence of Attila. Sidonius Apollinaris, who 
intended to write a history of Attila, but 
found that it was a task above his powers, 
mentions in his “Carmiua” (v. 319, &c.) a 
great number of Teutonic and other nations, 
some of which, such as the Bellonoti, Neuri, 
Bnicteri, Bastamm, and Geloni, he seems to 
have introduced rather with a view of show- 
ing his knowledge of Herodotus, Strabo, and 
Pliny, than of giving the coiTcct names of 
those barbarians. As he was a contemporary 
of Attila, they were undoubtedly known to 
him. The way which Attila took to Gaul is 
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not precisely known, but it is very likely that 
he marcheti north of the Danube, through 
Moravia, Bohemia, and either Thuringia, as 
Mannert thinks, or along the left bank of that 
river to the environs of Regensburg or Ratis- 
bon, and thence through Franconia to the 
Rhine, which he seems to have reached op- 
posite Mainz. But as he crossed that river 
by the aid of the Frankish chief, his ally, 
who had stationed a body of troops on both 
sides of the Rhine, we must suppose that he 
effected his passage at some place below 
Coblenz, in the Frankish territories ; and as 
it does not appear that the passage took place 
at Bonn or at Cologne, it is very probable 
that he crossed the Rhine at the present town 
of Neuwied. At that town a spacious plain, 
surrounded by hills in the form of a half- 
moon, with gentle slopes, extends for several 
miles along the right or eastern bank of the 
river, and a numerous army may gradually 
debouche from the mountains, and form itself 
in the plain. Opposite this plain, on the left 
or western bank of the river, another plain 
extends between Coblenz and Andernach, 
which presents every opportunity for forming 
troops as tliey cross the nver, and a fit ground 
for a vast camp, and for the manoeuvres of 
cavalrj-, of wWch the forces of Attila were 
chiefly composed. This is the spot where 
Caesar crossed the Rhine, and many other 
armies in modern times. From the plain 
between Coblenz and Andernach Attila in- 
vaded Gaul, after having divided his army 
into two bodies, as we may conclude from 
the situations of the towns which the Huns 
conquered and destroyed on their way. One 
body marched north-west, and burnt Ton- 
gern, west of Li^ge : the other marched south- 
west, along the Moselle, upon Trier (Trijves) 
and Metz, both of which were destroyed. Be- 
fore Attila overran the remainder and greater 
part of Gaul, he had to fight with Gunthi- 
carius, king of the Burgundians, who was 
routed with the loss of nearly all his army. 
There have been different opinions with re- 
gard to the time of this defeat of the Bur- 
gundians; but Mascov, cite<l below (vol. i, 
p. 502, note 2), shows that it happened a short 
time aJfter Attila had crossed the Rhine. As 
to the place where the battle was fought 
nothing is known. We may, however, con- 
jecture that as the Burgundians were then 
settled between the Rhine and tlie Saone, and 
extended northwards as far as the environs 
of Mainz and Trier, they were employetl by 
their king to defend the pas.sage of the Rhine 
at Mainz and other places south of it Attila 
crossed that river at some distance from the 
territory of the Burgundians, whence he 
marched upon Trier, and we are inclined to 
believe that Gunthicarius made some efforts to 
save that rich and populous town from destruc- 
tion. He would consequently have marched 
from Mainz or its environs in a western direc- 
tion towards Trier, and his encounter with the 
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Huns would have taken place at some spot 
in the momitains east of Trier, between the 
Moselle on the north-west and the river Nahe 
on the soutli-east. These mountains are still 
called the Hunsriick (the Huns’ ridge), and 
there is a popular belief, which may be traced 
back to the oldest times, and is supported by 
legends and chronicles, that they were so 
called on accoimt of the Huns ; but why they 
should have come to that poor mountainous 
tract, which lay quite out of their way, has 
not been satisfactorily explained. The com- 
mon opinion is, that the Hunsriick was so 
called either on account of a horde of Hunnic 
fugitives which is supposed to have settled 
there after the great battle of Chalons-sur- 
Marne, or of a colony of Huns which is said 
to have been sent thither by the Emperor 
Gratian. Both of these conjectures are highly 
improbable : the colony of Gratian is a mere 
invention ; and as to the fugitive Huns, they 
would have been great fools to stop their 
flight in the midst of their infuriated enemies, 
while the neighbourhood of the Rhine af- 
forded them die greatest facility to put a 
barrier between themselves and the hostile 
inhabitants of Gaul. It seems, therefore, 
very likely that the mountains mentioned 
above received the name of Hunsriick on 
account of the victory which the Huns ob- 
tained there over the Burgimdians. 

After his victory over Gunthicarius, Attila, 
who was at the head of the main body of 
his forces, which proceeded up the Moselle, 
continued to advance in the same direction, 
and destroyed successively Toul, Langres, 
Besan^on, and other towns in tlie coxmtry 
of the Burgundians. His second army 
was equally successful in the north, and 
burnt Arras and a great number of towns, 
villages, and convents. Having thus con- 
quer^ the eastern part of France, Attila 
prepared for an invasion of the West Gothic 
territories beyond the Loire. He marched 
upon Orleans, where he intended to force 
the passage of that river, and only a little 
attention is requisite to enable ns to perceive 
that he proceeded on a systematic plan : he 
had his right wing on the north, for the pro- 
tection of his Frankish allies ; his left wing 
on the south, for the purpose of preventing 
the Burgundians from rallying, and of me- 
nacing the passages of the Alps between 
Gaul and Itoly; and he led his centre to- 
wards the chief object of the campaign — the 
conquest of Orleans and an easy pas.sage into 
the West Gothic dominions. The whole plan 
is very like that of the allied powers during 
their invasion of France in 1814, with this 
difference, that their left wing entered France 
through the defiles of the Jura, in the direc- 
tion of Lyon, and that the military object of 
the campaign was the capture of Paris. 

During the time employed by Attila in 
the conquest and plunder of eastern Gaul, 
Aetius, the emperoFs governor of the Roman 
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part of that country, displayed ^at activity 
m collecting an army of sufficient strengtn 
to stop the conqueror’s further progress. 
The number of Homan soldiers which he 
could muster was small, and he consequently 
endeavoured to enlist foreign volunteers, and 
to take strong bodies of barbarian auxiliaries 
into his pay. In tliis undertaking he suc- 
ceeded tlie easier, as the horrible cruelties 
and devastation committed by the savage 
bands of Attila had exasperated the various 
inhabitants of Gaul, great numbers of whom 
had fled beyond the Loire, and were ready 
to sacrifice their lives for the recovery of 
their homes. Others came from distant parts 
of Gaul in the hope of sharing the plunder 
which Attila had collected in his camp, and 
among these there was a body of Saxons, 
probably part of those who had settled, in 
the beginning of the fifth century, in the 
environs of Bayeux and Caen in Normandy, 
and round the mouth of the Loire. Jor- 
nandes states that in the camp of Aetius 
there were, besides the Homans, Franks, 
Sarmatians, Armoritani (Celtic inhabitants 
of Armorica, or Brittany), Litiani, Burgun- 
dians, Saxons, Riparioli (Hipuarian Franks), 
Ibriones (Briones), and many other warriors 
of Celtic and Teutonic origin. Yet this nu- 
merous force was far from sufficient, and 
Aetius anxiously waited for the arrival of 
the West Gothic king, Theodoric, who was 
pressed by Avitus, the lieutenant of Aetius, 
to quicken the march of his army, and to 
efiect a junction with the Homans before 
Attila could force the passage of the Loire. 
But this river was bravely defended by 
Ferreolus, the prscfectus prsetorii Galliarum, 
and at last the West G otitic and Homan 
armies effected a junction. The West Goths 
were commanded by their king, Theodoric, 
who took Thorismund and Theodoric, his 
eldest sons, with him to the field. The 
junction of the two armies took place at 
a critical time, as Saugipanus, the king 
of the Alani, had yielded to the threat or 
persuasion of Attila, and secretly promised 
to surrender to him the town of Orleans, of 
which he was master ; but the plot was dis- 
covered, Sangipanus was closely watched, 
and his men were placed in the midst of the 
most faithful auxiliaries of the Homans. 

No sooner had Aetius and Theodoric 
united their troops, than Attila suddenly re- 
treated towards the Marne: he had evi- 
dently advanced too far with the centre of 
his army, and, feeling himself not strong 
enough to risk a decisive battle, he retreated 
upon Itis base of operation, in order to effect 
a junction with his wings, which were occu- 
pied in the neighbourhood of Arras and in 
that of Besan 9 on. The whole Hunuic army 
met in the environs of Chalons-sur-Mame 
(Durocatalaunum, afterwards Catalauui), a 
place e<iualiy distant from Orleans, Arras, 
and Be8^<,*on, and consequently well chosen 
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by Attila as a rallying-point for his divided 
forces. Near (Chalons-sur-Mame there is a 
large plain, called by contemporary his- 
torians “ (Campi Catalauuici ” and “ Campi 
Mauritii ” or “ Mauriaci.” Here Attila 
awaited the attack of tiie Homans and West 
Goths, and forme<l his order of battle : he 
himself, with his Hutis and other subjects, 
occupied the centre, and the FiUst Gotlis, Ge- 
pida?, and other auxiliaries fonned the two 
wings. As to the Roman army, Alhius com- 
manded the left, and Theodoric tiie right 
wing; Sangipanus, with his Alani, was placed 
between them in the centre, togetiier with 
troops whose fidelity could be trusted, and 
he was obliged to fight well, whatever might 
have been his secret designs. On both sides 
the majority was compo^ of Teutonic sol- 
diers. The battle was of short duration, but 
bloody beyond all description. Without re- 
sulting in a decisive victory over Attila, it 
obliged him to retreat beyond the Rhine. 
Attila ordered his troops to attack principally 
the West Goths, whom he considered to be the 
bravest of his enemies ; and in the first onset 
of the Huns King Theodoric was slain by the 
East Gotii Andagis. But Thorismund took 
the comnaand in his stead, and the West Goths, 
infuriated by the loss of their king, cliarged 
the enemy so bravely, that, after having sus- 
tained immense loss, Attila was compelled 
to retreat within his camp, which was sur- 
rounded by a rampart of carriages. The 
battle h>ok place in a.d. 451. The num- 
ber of killed on both sides was about three 
hundred thousand, as Idatius states, or one 
himdred and seventy-two tiiousand according 
to Joraandes; not including ninety thou- 
sand, or perhaps only fifteen thousand, Franks 
and Gepida;, these two nations having fallen 
in with each other in the night previous to the 
general engagement. Both tiiese statements 
are apparently exaggerated ; and this is the 
case with the story of Jomandes, who says 
that some old people had reported that a little 
stream which mns across tiie battle-field was 
changed, during the massacre, into a torrent 
of blood. In the night Thorismund led 
part of his warriors to storm the Hunnic 
camp, and caused terror and confusion among 
the enemy, but, being wounded and thrown 
from his horse, he postponed the attack to 
the following day. During that night Attila, 
in despair, and to escape the disgrace of a 
complete rout, would have burnt himself on 
a pile of saddles ; but he was roused fVom 
his despondency by his friends, and prepared 
for a second battle. This battle, however, 
did not take place, and, against his expecta- 
tion, Attila was allowed to withdraw un- 
molested with the remainder of his array. 
He owed his safety to the policy of Aetius, 
who, afraid of the glory obtained by the 
West Goths, and the increasing influence of 
Thorismund, who had been chosen king in 
the place of his father by the West Goths 
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on the battle-field, persuaded the young king 
to hasten to his dominions, as it was very 
likely that one of his younger brothers would 
seize tlie crown in his absence. Thorismuiid 
was simple enough to follow this advice, and 
went to Toulouse and tlience to Spain, after 
having celebrated the funeral of his father, 
who was interred on the spot where he fell. 
Thus Aetius got rid of an enemy and a 
friend, both of whom he had equal reason to 
fear. 

The power of Attila, however, was not 
broken by his defeat, and he recovered much 
sooner than Actios expected. In the follow- 
ing year (452) Attila suddenly appeared 
with an army, scarcely less numerous than 
that with wliich he had invaded Gaul, on 
the frontiers of Italy ; and, as Aetius had 
neglected to fortify the passes in the Alps, 
the Huns overran the north-eastern part of 
that country, and destroyed or plundered 
Aquileia, Padua, Milan, Pavia, and many 
other cities. Many of tlte inhabitants fled 
to the islands in the Adriatic, and, the fujn- 
tives from Padua having settl^ on tne 
island of Rialto, tlms gave origin to the city 
of Venice. At Milan Attila saw a picture 
representing Roman emperors sitting on 
golden thrones, and the figures of some Scy- 
thian slaves prostrate at tlieir feet Pro- 
voked by the picture, he ordered himself to 
be painted sitting on a golden throne, and 
Roman emperors carrying bags of gold on 
their shoulders, and emptying their contents 
at his feet (Suidas, K.6pvKos, and MeSniAa- 
vov.) 

The proCTess of the Huns caused the 
greatest alarm at Ravenna and Rome. 
Ailtius, who was then in Italy, advised the 
emperor to fly from Italy ; and Pope Leo 
tried to effect a peace with Attila on any 
terms, for which purpose he set out for the 
Hunuic head-quarters, in the country of 
the Veneti, acconxpanied by the ex-consul 
Avicnus, and Trigetius, who was formerly 
pnefectus prmtorii. Leo obtained an audi- 
ence of Attila, and, by what means is un- 
known, persuaded him to leave Italy. Attila 
retired into Hungary, but not without carry- 
ing away an immense ransom, and the spoil 
of the many towns which had yielded to his 
sword. That the favourable issue of that 
embassy was attributed to some miracle, or 
supernatural influence exerci.sed by Pope 
Leo, need scarcely be said ; and it was evi- 
dently the belief in such a miracle that in- 
spired Raphael of Urbino and tlie sculptor 
Algardi when they composed, the former the 
splendid picture, and the latter an equally 
excellent group of statues, representing Leo 
addressing Attila ; both these works of art 
are among the finest ornaments of St. Peter’s 
church at Rome. But if we compare the 
embassy of Leo with a passage of Cassio- 
dorus ( Variaru/n, i. Ep. 4), we are inclined 
either to doubt tlie whole fact, or to admit 
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two embassies sent to Attila, of which that 
which is said to have been headed by Pope 
Leo would have been the first. The passage 
alluded to occurs in a letter written by order 
of King Theodoric the Great to the senate 
at Rome. The king informs the senators 
that he has conferred the dignity of a pa- 
trician on Cassiodorus, on account of his 
great services to the state ; and, after having 
given a flattering picture of the high qua- 
lities of the new p^ician, he adds that the 
father of Cassiodorus, who had held the 
offices of tribune and notarius to the Em- 
peror Valentinian III., had been equally 
distinguished. The father of Cassiodorus, 
whose office of notarius combined the func- 
tions of a private and state secretary, and 
Carpilio, the son of Aetius, had been sent to 
Attila, in order to negotiate a peace with 
him, in which they succeeded. 'I’he father 
of Cassiodorus, says the writer of the letter, 
boldly fiiced that man, who, excited by some 
inconceivable madness, aimed at the domi- 
nion of the world ; he despised his threats, 
and opposed to his violent speeches so much 
firmness and virtue as to convince Attila 
that men represented by such ambassadors 
were not easily to be intimidated, in conse- 
quence of which the Hunnic king changed 
his temper, made peace, and withdrew from 
Italy. There is a little boasting in the ex- 
pressions of the letter, but we have no ground 
to consider it as a for^ry ; and the embassy 
of the father of Cassiodorus stands there as 
a fact, exaggerated, perhaps, in some of its 
details, but true in the main. However, the 
reason why Attila retreated from Italy, 
without being compelled to it by a defeat, 
remains unexplained, although the following 
events, combined witii the conduct of Aetius 
towards Thorismund, seem to justify our 
conjecture tliat this retreat was the conse- 
quence of the impression produced upon At- 
tila by tlie subtle diplomacy of Aetius. In 
the beginning of the Hunnic war Aetius 
dreaded Attila because he had not then been 
vanquished, and he formed an alliance with 
the West Goths against him, in spite of the 
fear with which they inspired the Roman 
government. After the victory on the Campi 
Catalaunici the fear from Attila decreased, 
while the danger from the West Goths 
would have increased witli every fresh vic- 
tory over tlie Huns. Under these circum- 
stances Aetius allowed Attila to escape to 
Germany, and pereuaded Thorismund to de- 
sist from the pursuit, and to go back to 
Spain, thus putting the W’estem empire in a 
much safer position than before the outbreak 
of the war. The invasion of Italy might 
have confounded some of the plans of Aetius. 
Peace was finally concluded, and Attila re- 
treated into Hungary. But after having 
made some hostile demonstrations against 
Marcian, the emperor of the East, Attila 
suddenly turned his arms towards the Rhine, 
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and invaded Gaul a second time. His pre- 
text was the conquest of the dominions of 
the Alani between the Rhone, the Saone, and 
the Loire. This time the Romans did not 
hasten to the defence of Gaul, but left the 
contest to be decided between the Huns and 
the Alani with their powerful allies the 
West Goths. But if Aetius was so auxious 
to make an alliance with the Goths against 
the first attack of Attila, why did he remain 
a spectator of the second conflict ? Evidently 
because he then knew that Attila was not 
powerful enough to sulxiue the West Goths ; 
that, on the otner hand, Thorismund could 
not defeat Attila without weakening his 
power by his very victories; and tiiat, in 
both events, the barbarians would become 
less powerfiil, and the Roman empire safer. 
'I'his greater safety would more particularly 
be secured for the liomau dominions in Gaul, 
which were the particular object of tlie am- 
bition of Aetius. In short, the second inva- 
sion of Gaul by Attila leads to the conclusion 
that Aiitius succeeded in getting rid of Attila 
in Italy by persuading him to make war 
again on the West Goths, in which he had 
reasons for remaining neutral. To 
weaken the barbarians by kindling discord 
between them, was a policy well known to 
and often employed by the Roman govern- 
ment. Though the cunning Atflla attempted 
to keep his design secret, Thorismund was 
aware of it, and prepared for resistance. At 
what place in Gaul he met Attila is not 
known, but the battle was as bloody as that 
on the Campi Catalaimici, and as fatal for 
Attila, who fled into Germanv, and thence 
beyond the Danube. Jomandes is the only 
early writer who gives an accoimt of Attila’s 
second invasion of Gaul ; his statements have 
been doubted, especially by Garelli, whose 
interesting account is contained in Belius’s 
edition of Juvencus Caclius Callanus, cited be- 
low ; but although it may be doubtful if Attila 
penetrated far into Gaul, the feet of the 
whole war cannot altogether be considered 
as fabulous. Isidorus (jOhron. Gothor. ad an. 
490) states that it was said that after the loss 
of the battle on the Campi Catalaunici, Attila 
never appeared again (“ nusquam comparuisse 
dicatur”), but he evidently speaks of the bor- 
ders of the West Gothic empire. Gregorius 
Turonensis Franc, ii. 7) says that Tho- 
rismimd overthrew tlie power of the Alani 
in Gaul, an event which took place some 
time before the death of Thorismund in 
A.D. 453 : was Attila invited by the Alani to 
his second expedition, and did they betray 
the West Goths a second time, so as to deserve 
a severe punishment? Gibbon passes over 
in silence the embassy of the father of Cas- 
siodorus, and the second expedition of Attila 
against the West Goths. 

Attila died in a.d. 453, in his royal village 
in Hungary. Some say that he was kill^ 
by a mistress ; others, that having married a 
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new wife called Ildico, he died on the night 
of his marriage from the rupture of a vessel 
produced by too copious draughts of wine, to 
which he was not accustomed. Awakened 
by the cries of the young woman, his attend- 
ants rushed into the bed-room, and found him 
on his back suffocated by a torrent of blood. 
His body was exposed in a silk tent, in the 
midst of a vast plain, and a crowd of the most 
gallant Huns assembled to solemnize the fu- 
neral with martial plays on horseback, not 
unlike tlie ludi circenses of the Romans, 
whereupon they began a death-song to this 
effect : — “ We praise tlie memory of Attila, 
the son of Munzuccus, tlie greatest king of 
the Huns, and master of the most gallant 
nations of the world, who niled with a power 
unwitnessed before over the kin^oms of 
Scythia and Germany, and who terrified bo^ 
the Roman empires by the conquest of their 
splendid cities. But in order to preserve a 
store of booty for future times, and soothed by 
the prayers of the iuliabitant^ he withdrew, 
contenting himself with an annual tribute. 
When he had achieved all this with the 
greatest success, he died not from a wound 
received from his enemies, nor by the perfidy 
of his subjects, but in the midst of his faith- 
ful vassals, enjoying their merry company, 
and without pain and agony. Who would 
ever have expected such a death, which no- 
body can take revenge for ? ” According to 
their national custom the Huns gashed their 
feces with wounds, because such a great hero 
was not to be lamented with womanlike tears, 
but with the blood of men. After having 
finished their song, they put the dead body 
on a bier, covered with thi-ee plates, the first 
of gold, the second of silver, and the third of 
iron, by which they meant that Attila had 
conquered with his sword the riches of both 
the Iloman empires. The body was interred 
at night, and the grave was filled up with 
precious ornaments and weapons : a tumulus 
was erected over it, which was called strava 
in the language of ^e Huns, and the captives 
and slaves who were employed in heaping it 
up were put to death after the work was 
finished, and buried at the foot of the tumulus. 
I’his is the account of Jomandes, on the au- 
thority of Priscus. Attila left several sons, 
who could not agree about the succession, 
and during the troubles produced by their 
ambition the Teutonic nations, their vassals, 
shook off the Hunnic yoke. Artharic, king of 
the Gepidas was the first to take up arms, 
and he defeated the Huns in a battle on the 
river Netad in Pannonia, in which Ellac, 
the eldest son of Attila, lost his life. The 
other Teutonic vassals having followed the 
example of the Gepidte, the Huns were driven 
out oi Pannonia and Dacia, and finally re- 
treated as far as the Dnieper and Don, where 
Dengezic, a younger son of Attila, succeeded 
in maintaining himself. 

The reign of Attila lasted somewhat less 
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than twenty-five years. In this short space 
of time he founded an immense empire, and 
a^uired greater power tlian any barbarian 
king had ever possessed in Europe. But his 
empire was not a compact body connected bv 
solid civil institutions : subdued by the sword, 
kept in obedience bv fear, the numerous 
nations which yielded to him had no other 
common interest than the prospect of plun- 
der. When the leader di^ whose genius 
opened to them the treasuries of Greece, 
Itoly, and Gaul, their hopes vanished with 
him, and each nation took the course dic- 
tated to them by their own national sympa- 
thies and antipathies. All the warriors of 
Attila were not equally barbarous, yet by 
their cruelty and the rum of so many towns 
and humbler dwelling-places they have all 
eaually deserved the execration of maiikind. 
The principal theatres of Attila’s devastations 
were parts of Thrace, Macedonia, Thessaly, 
and Illyricum, eastern Gaul, and north- 
eastern Italy. Germany did not suffer from 
him, which is easily explained, as the tribes 
of southern and eastern Germany were his 
vassals, and he never entered the countries of 
the Saxons. Attila, as a conqueror, may be 
compared to Genghiz Khan and Timur : all 
three were bloody meteors ; but while Gen- 
ghiz and Timur founded lasting empires, 
Attila, in more remote and darker times, was 
unable to forge chains that would hold be- 
yond his own life. 

Priscus, the ambassador of the Emperor 
Theodosius the Younger at the Hunnic court, 
has written a history of his legation, fi-om 
the extant fragments of which we derive the 
most interesting information both about the 
private and public life of Attila. Other de- 
tails are given by Jomandes and Juvencus, 
who have partly borrowed from Priscus. 
The usual residence of Attila was an immense 
village, an assemblage of tents, huts, and 
magnificent buildings of wood, situated at 
some distance east of the present town of 
Pesth, and fifteen days’ journey north of 
Widdin, between the Itoube and the Theiss, 
in Hungary. His palace consisted of a great 
number of contiguous buildings of wood, the 
walls of which were covered with various 
sorts of fine woods, polished, gilt, and carved 
with remarkable taste ; others were hung with 
costly tapestry, and the floors were covered 
with the choicest carpets. When Attila re- 
ceived Priscus, he sat on a throne, surrounded 
by some of his sons and his ministers and 
generals, and after the audience was finished he 
invited the Greek minister to dine with him. 
The guests dined at several small tables co- 
vered with gold and silver vessels, and the 
dishes were all in the Greek fashion : they 
took copious draughts from gold and silver 
goblets. Attila was seated in a wooden 
square-formed chair, in a very simple cos- 
tiune, so as to be easily distinguished from 
the rest of the company, who were clad in tlie 
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richest dresses. He ate only a little meat 
from a wooden platter, and drank a little 
wine from a wooden goblet : sobriety, so rare 
among the barbarians of those times, was one 
of his greatest virtues. Towards the end of 
the banquet some bards came in and sang the 
exploits of Attila and the Huns. The Scy- 
thian, the Gothic, the Greek, and the Latin 
^usoniau) tongues were spoken at his court. 
Priscus was also received by and dined with 
two of Attila’s wives, Cerca and Recca, whom 
he found lying on a beautiftil divan, and their 
apartments full of the choicest furniture and 
ornaments. Attila’s personal appearance was 
very like that of the other Huns, who pro- 
bably differed little from some of the present 
Finnish nations in eastern Russia; he was of 
short stature, had broad shoulders, a large 
head, a flat nose, a tawny face, and small pierc- 
ing eyes. His chief passion was glory, and 
he was subject to fits ^th of love and anger. 
He was kind to those who were under his pro- 
tection, and always ready to listen to advice 
or entreaty. He used to preside in the courts 
of justice, and his sentences were dictated by 
feelings of equity. But he was terrible to his 
enemies, and exterminated all from whom he 
expected a protracted resistance. Preferring 
the nomadic and warlike habits of his nation 
to a settled life, he cared little for the de- 
struction of towns, or perhaps he destroyed 
them with the intention of depriving the 
people of fixed habitations, and wus forcing 
them to a wandering life, in which state they 
would soon feel that he was the best protector 
they could have. The zeal which nomadic 
nations have always shown in the destruc- 
tion of towns, a zeal which is generally attri- 
buted to a kind of inexplicable passion for 
destruction, is probably founded on the same 
reasons, the policy of nomadic people to de- 
stroy fixed settlements being quite as natural 
as the efforts of civilized nations to force no- 
mades into such settlements. Among his 
own countrymen Attila was not only conspi- 
cuous for possessing their virtues in a higher 
degree, but also in bein^ exempt from many 
of their vices ; and while his mind was en- 
lightened enough to raise him above their 
superstitions, he had all the prudence and self- 
possession requisite for turning such super- 
stitions to his own account. The great suc- 
cess of his arms having been attributed by 
the Huns to some extraordinary cause, he 
spread a rumour that he had found the sword 
once possessed by their god of war, and he 
thus succeeded in creating among his war- 
riors tliat unbounded confidence in him and in 
themselves, without which no man has sub- 
dued, nor ever will subdue, the nations of the 
world. 

Attila and his Huns still live in the me- 
mory of the people of Germany. After his 
death, when the nations recovered from the 
awe with which they were stricken, bards 
made him the subject of their songs, and as 
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the warriors of Germany had a just claim to 
part of his glory, their own pride made them 
forget their past sufferings, and through the 
veil of poetry the bloody “ scourge of Gotl ” 
was admired by later generations as the model 
of a great hero and a wise king. Attila is 
the hero of many of the oldest German songs 
and legends, and we can trace his fume in the 
Sagas of Norway and Iceland. But nowhere 
is his name more conspicuous than in the 
celebrated “ Niebelungen-Lied.” There we 
see King Etzel of “ Ileunenland,” or “ Hiu- 
nenlaud,” tlie mightiest king from the Rhone 
to the Rhine, and from the Elbe to the sea 
(v. 4990), who marries Chriemhild, the 
U^autiful widow of the (Frankish) hero 
Sivrit (^Siegfried), and the daughter of Dan- 
chrad (Tancred), king of the Biirgumlians, 
who resided at \^’orms on the Rhine. 
Chriemhild at first declines the hand of 
Etzel, because it would not befit a Christian 
woman to marry a heathen king, and Etzel 
also doubts if the princess would take him 
on account of the difference of their religion ; 
but the knights of Etzel encourage him to 
trj’, his name being so high and his power 
so great that no woman would refuse to be- 
come his wife. Chriemhild yields to these 
reasons, especially as Rudiger, Etzel’s am- 
bassador, tells her that if she will condescend 
to love his noble master she will bear twelve 
mighty crowns, and Etzel will also bestow on 
her the lands of nearly thirty princes whom 
he had subdued with his invincible sword 
(w. 4953 — 56). The road by which Riidi- 
ger and his companions conduct the bride to 
Etzelenburch, the residence of Etzel, is de- 
scribed as leading to Vergen on the Tunov- 
ve (Danube), thence across Bavaria to Ple- 
delingen (Pladling on the Isar), Pazzove 
(Passau), Everdingen (Efferding), and Ens 
in Osterland (Austria), thence to Zeizen- 
mure (Mons Csclii, now Zeiselmauer), and 
Tuln, where she was received by the knights 
of Etzel, whose dominions were so vast that 
there were knights of all the countries of 
Europe, Russians, Greeks, Wallachians, 
Poles, wild Pechenegties from Kiew, Thu- 
ringians, and even a Danish knight The 
marriage took place at Vienna, whence they 
travelled to Heimburg and Misenburg, where 
they embarked on the Danube, and went to 
Etzelenburch, which is describ'd as situated 
on the Danube, on or near the site of the pre- 
sent towns of Ofen, or Buda, and Pesth. 
Etzelenburch now becomes the theatre of the 
furtlier events related in the “ Niebelungen- 
Lied,” and after the tragical death of all the 
heroes, and at last of Chriemhild, Etzel re- 
mains alone to lament the fate of so many 
gallant knights who had fallen victims to the 
jealousy and revenge of two women, Chriem- 
hild and Brunhild. (Priscus, Excerpta de 
Legationibus Gentium ad Eomanoit, and es- 
pecially De Legationibus liotnanorum ad 
Gentes, in the Paris and Bonn collections of 
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the Byzantine writers ; Jornandes, De Regno- 
rum Successione, pp. 57, 58, De Rebus Gotfii- 
(Hs, pp. 115 — 133, ed. Lindenbrog; Isidorus, 
Chrouicon Gothorum, ad an. 467 ; Marcclli- 
uus Comes, Chroniron, ad an. 422, &c. ; Pros- 
per, Chrouicon, ad an. 1 Marciani et Valen- 
tiniani, &c. : Idatius, Chrouicon, ad an. 1 Mar- 
ciaui, &c. ; Gregorius Turoncusis, Historia 
I'rancorum, ii. 5, &c. ; Sidonius Apollinaris, 
Epistola;, vii. 12, viii. 15, Carmina, v. 319, 
&c., 336, &c. ; Baronius, Annales, ad an. 451, 
452; Juveucus CailiusCallanns, Vita AttiUe, 
in Belius, “Apparatus Hist. Hungaria?.” 
Juvencus, who lived probably before the 
twelfth century, compiled from Priscus 
and other Greek sources : tlie first edition 
of his work was published by Hieronj-mus 
Squarciaficus, in his edition of the Lives of 
Plutarch, Venice, 1502, fob; it is not men- 
tioned by Fabricius: a second edition is 
contained in the fifth volume of most of the 
editions of Canisius, “Anti(}iUE Lectiones,” 
Ingolstadt, 1608, 4to. ; but although the first 
edition and several MSS. of it were pe- 
rused by French historians as early as the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, both the 
name of the author and his work were so 
little known, that, long after the publication 
of the Ingolstadt edition, Leibnitz said he be- 
lieved it to be fictitious. (Fabricius, Biblioth. 
Med. et Infirn. Latinitatis, “Juvencus, C«- 
lius;” Bibliotheca Historicn, vol. v. 

part 1, pp. 338, &c.; Mascov, The History of 
the Ancient Germans, translated by Lediard, 
vol. i. pp. 490 — 541 ; Der Niebelungenlied, 
ed. Von der Hagen.) W. P. 

A'lTPLIA GENS. [Atilia gens.] 

ATTILIA'NUS. The name of a sculptor 
so called appears on a statue of a Muse in 
the gallery of Florence. He is stated to be 
of Aphrodisias. The inscription is, “ Opus 
Attiliani Aphrodisiensis.” R. W. jun. 

ATTI'LIUS FORTUNATIA'NUS. 
[Fortunatianus.] 

A'lTIRE'T, JEAN DENYS, callal 
Frere Attiret, a French painter, whose career 
is remarkable. He was born in 1702, in the 
Franche-Comt^, at Dole, where his father 
also was a painter, and his first instructor. 
The Marquis de Broissia sent him to Rome, 
where he completed his studies. After his 
return Attiret attracted some notice by some 
pictures which he painted at Lyon ; he sub- 
sequently went to Avignon, where he joined 
the society of Jesuits, and during his novi- 
tiate he painted four pictures for the cathe- 
dral of Avi^on, and some other works. 
About this time the French Jesuit mission- 
aries at Peking wished a painter to be sent 
out to them from France, and, accordingly, 
Attiret set out about the end of the year 1737 
to join his countrymen in China. Soon after 
his arrival he presented the Chinese emperor, 
Kiien-Ix)ong, with a picture of the Adoration 
of the Kings, which so pleased his celestial 
majesty that he ordered it to be hung up in 
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oue of the chambers in his palace ; and he 
iudiciited an intention of entirely engrossing 
the time of Attiret upon works according to 
his taste, and in water-colours, for he dis- 
liked the gloss of oil. He ordered him to 
restore in distemper a painting upon a wall 
in one of the rooms of nis palace, which, if 
an extraordinary honour to Attiret, as a fo- 
reigner, was, through the ceremonies of the 
palace, as extraordinarily troublesome. He 
had to deliver himself over to various sets 
of euuuchs, and to wait long at many doors 
every time he entered and left the apartment 
where the painting was, and in which he 
was locked up from seven o’clock in tlie 
morning until five in the afternoon, with 
several other eunuchs to attend upon, or 
rather watch over him. Ceremony would 
not admit of any derangement, and he was 
accordingly obliged to make shift with a 
chair upon a table as his scatfolding. His 
meals were sent to him every day from the 
emperor’s table, but before they had per- 
formed the journey from the emperor’s 
apartment to his they were quite cold, and 
he did not touch them ; he ate fniit and bis- 
cuits. However, notwithstanding bis diffi- 
culties, he completed the picture, with the 
assistance of the advice of Castiglione of the 
Portuguese mis.sion, entirely to tJie satisfac- 
tion of the emperor. [Castiglione, Giu- 
seppe.] 

The Chinese court painters became very 
jealous of Attiret, and, knowing his dislike 
to water-colours, they took care that he 
should be constantly employed in that style ; 
and, to add to his vexations, when he was 
occupied over any great work, he was con- 
stantly interrupted by eunuchs, who came 
with orders fi-om the emperor for him to 
paint immediately some flowers upon a fan, 
or some such trifling command. 

He liad so many commissions, not only 
from the emperor, but from the great people 
of the court also, that he was obliged to em- 
ploy Chinese painters to enable him to exe- 
cute them all. He made all the designs, and 
executed the chief objects — as the figures, 
and especially the carnations. He found 
that in the costume, in the landscape, and 
even in the animals, the Chinese painters got 
on much quicker and better than he could. 

By giving way to the Chinese taste Attiret 
gradually became a great favourite, even 
with the painters. One large picture which 
he {lainted displeased the emperor : it was a 
landscape, in which were some Chinese 
ladies, but their fingers were not red enough, 
and tlieir nails were not long enough ; they 
wanted also that imperturbable tranquillity 
of demeanour which appears to be a charac- 
teristic of the Chinese. Attiret took the 
advice of one of the court painters, altered it 
imder his direction, obtained his good opi- 
nion, and gave general satisfaction : he was 
enabled even to establish a drawing-school. 
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Between the years 1753 and 1760, the 
emperor, Keen-Lax>ng, obtained several vic- 
tories over some Tartar hordes in distant 
parts in the north-west of the empire, and in 
1764 Attiret was ordered to follow, in order 
to perpetuate his victories upon the spot. 
He made many accurate drawings of tri- 
umphs, processions, festivals, &c., in which 
he was assisted by Chinese painters ; and 
from tliese he paint^ several pictures, which, 
with portraits of the emperor, so plea^ him, 
that he created Attiret mandarin, with all 
the appointments, a dignity, however, which 
Attiret told the minister that he could not 
assume. Some of his pictures were preser%'ed 
in the palace, and shown only by special 
permission of the emperor. No pains were 
spared to render them complete ; many offi- 
cers who distiuguished themselves travelled, 
according to Fatlier Amiot, even eight hun- 
dred leases to sit for tlieir portraits. Six- 
teen of these, or similar drawings, were sent 
to France to be engraved at the emperor’s 
expense, and their execution was intnisted 
to the direction of C. N. Cochin the younger. 
The plates were engraved by J. Aveline, 
Aug. de St Aubin, L. Masquelier, F. de Ne, 
J. B. Choffard, Ph. le Bas, N. de Launay, 
and P. L. Prevost ; and on so large a scale 
that it was necessary to make paper ex- 
pressly to print them upon, which cost six- 
teen pounds the ream. I'he prints are ex- 
tremely scarce, for they were sent with the 
plates to China as soou as they were printed, 
a few impressions only, for the royal family 
of France and for the library of Paris, lieing 
reserved. The sixteen drawings were not 
all by Attiret, some were by the Jesuits Cas- 
tiglione and Sikelbar. There is a small 
copy of tlie large prints by the engraver 
Helman. 

Attiret died at Peking in 1768, aged sixty- 
six. The emperor ordered two hundred 
ounces of silver to be given towards the ex- 
pense of his burial ; and the emperor’s bro- 
ther sent his principal eunuch to weep over 
his coffin, a duty, however, which the Jesuits 
told him was not required, but he followed 
the coffin some time on foot. 

The sculptor Claude Francois Attiret 
was the nephew of Frere Attiret, and was 
bom at Dole, in 1728. He was the pupil of 
Pigal, and obtained oue of the great annual 
prizes for sculpture of the Royal Academy 
of Painting and Sculpture at Paris, of which 
he afterwards became a member. He died 
in the hospital of Dole, in 1804. The fol- 
lowing are his best works : — Statues of the 
four seasons, of St Andre' and St Jean, and 
one of Louis XVI., which was the first that 
was erected to him, — it was made for the 
city of Dole. He made also the ornaments 
of the public fountain of Dole. (Ertrait 
(Vune lettre dti Pere Amiot dit 1 Mars, 1769, 
de Peking, contenant lYloge du Frh’e Attiret, 
et le prdcis de I’d tat de la peinture chez les 
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Chitwis, — it was inserted by De Guignes in 
the Journal des Sfavarts, for June, 1771 ; 
Huber, Manuel des Amateurs, &c. ; Gabet, 
Dictionnaire des Artistes de V Ecole J'ran- 
caise, &c.) R. N. W. 

ATTIUS, LU'CIUS. [Accius.] 

ATTO, or ACTO, Bishop of V' ercelli, was 
elected to that see in a.d. 924, on the death of 
Ragembert, who perishe<l in the conflagration 
of ravia by the Magyars, the then recent 
conquerors of Hungary, and formidable in- 
vaders of Italy. In the year 946, as appears 
by his will, he was advanced in age, and 
in 964 a certain Ingo was bishop of Ver- 
celli. This appeare to be all that is posi- 
tively known of Atto. He is calleil ,by 
Ughelli, in his “ Italia Sacra,” and by some 
other writers, Atto the Second, but Buronzo, 
the editor of his works, aflirms that in the 
list of bishops of Vercelli no other Atto is 
found either before or after him. From his 
own declaration that he lived under the law 
of the Lombards, it was conjectured by Mu- 
ratori that he was himself a Lombard, but 
according to Buronzo it was open to any one 
in that age to choose whether he would live 
under the law of the Lombards, the Franks, 
or the Romans, without regard to his origin. 
Buronzo is, however, less successful in ex- 
plaining away a declaration in one of Atto’s 
works, that he was by birth a stranger to 
Vercelli, and there appears little room to 
doubt that he was the Atto mentioned in a 
contemporary charter as arch-chancellor to 
Hi^ and Lothair, the joint kings of Italy. 

The works attributed to Atto by different 
writers are six in number ; for we can hardly 
reckon his “ Testamentum,” or Will, as one. 
They are : 1 . “ Capitulare,” or a collec- 
tion of canons of the church of Vercelli. 
2. “ Libellus de Pressuris Ecclesiasticis,” a 
treatise on ecclesiastical jurisdictions. 3. 
“ Epistolse,” a set of letters, mostly on theo- 
logical subjects, eleven in number, 4. “ Ser 
mones,” a collection of eighteen sermons. 5. 
“ Expositio Epistolarmn Sancti Pauli,” a 
series of comments on the Epistles of St. 
Paul. 6. “ Polypticum,” also called “ Per- 
pendiculum,” a grave satire on the manners 
of his time. The first five are written in 
much the same style, which is superior to 
that of his age ; the last in a most obscm-e 
and affected one, which it appears was in 
vogue at the time, as ornamental, and might 
be thought appropriate to the subject- There 
are two editions or versions of the “ Polyp- 
ticum,” the second of which was drawn up 
by the author at a time when more freedom 
of speech was allowed than when tlie first 
was composed, but is still difficult to be mi- 
derstood ; while the first, without tlie assist- 
ance of the second, would be absolutely un- 
intelligible. Andres, the historian of litera- 
ture, speaks with praise of the treatise “ De 
Pressims Ecclesiasticis,” and Buronzo com- 
mends the commentaries on St. Paul with a 
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warmth which can hardly be a.scribed alto- 
gether to the partiality of an editor. 

The first tJiree of these six works were 
first printed in D’Ache'ry’s “ Spicilegium ” 
(published 1665 — 67), from a transcript fur- 
nished to D’Acherj’ by Cardinal Bona, from 
a manuscript in the Vatican, No. 4322. This 
manuscript is damaged in every leaf, and 
D’Achery found it impossible to obtain a 
collation from another in the possession of 
the chapter of Vercelli. In the new edi- 
tion of the “ Spicilegium,” by De la Barre, 
in 1723, some few of these defects in the 
treatise “ De Pressuris ” were supplied from 
another source. In 1761 Mansi inserted 
in his new edition of the “ Auecdota” of 
Baluze five sermons of Atto, and a cojiy of 
the “ Polypticum,” from the manuscript in 
the Vatican ; but these were most incorrectly 
printed from a hasty transcript. Seven years 
after, in 1768, Carlo Buronzo del Signore 
published what he called “ Attonis Opera 
Omnia,” at Vercelli, in two volumes folio. 
Being himself a canon of Vercelli, he had 
full access to the manuscripts of the Chapter, 
and supplied the deficiencies in tlie pieces al- 
ready printed in the “Spicilegium.” Of the 
publication by Mansi he had apparently never 
heard, and the “ Sermones” and “ Polypti- 
cum ” are wanting in his edition, tliough he 
hints obscurely in the preface tliat he was 
aware of their existence, and meant to pub- 
lish them at some time or other. About five- 
sixtlis of his two volumes are occupied by 
the comments on St Paul, which he disco- 
vered in the library at Vercelli, and sup- 
posed to be Atto’s from the similarity of 
style, and from finding it stated at the end of 
the manuscript that it w'as written by Atto’s 
order, “jussu Attonis.” Mai is of opinion 
that tliese grounds are by far too weak to 
support the conjecture. It was the second 
version of the “ Polypticum” which was 
made public by Mansi, m the “ Auecdota,” 
in 1761 ; the other w^as first published by 
Mai, in the sixtli volume of his “ Scrip- 
torum Veterum nova Collectio,” in 1832, 
together with the eighteen sermons of which 
Mansi had given five, and a copy of Atto’s 
will. Both versions of the “ Polypticum” 
commence with these words : — “ Fulauus cu- 
piens me sic beatum instar felicissimi opilio- 
nis Silvestri summi exitum,” which Mansi 
and Mai conceive to refer to the death of 
Pope Sylvester II., which took place in 1003. 
They suppose, therefore, that the author of 
the “ Polypticum” must be a different person 
from tlie author of the works published by 
D’Achery, and of a later date, and share the 
productions of Atto between two men whom 
they call Atto senior and Atto junior, both 
bishops of Vercelli. Mai appears by this to 
have overlooked the statement of Buronzo, 
that no other Atto occurs in the list of the 
bishops of that diocese. It does not seem 
altogether impossible that the words quoted 
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may refer either to Pope Sylvester I. or to 
some eminent church dignitary of the same 
name; and there are no other reasons for 
supposing the existence of a second Atto, as 
those M'hich are given by Mai, in his notes, 
are retracted by himself in the preface to the 
same volume. (Atto, Opera omnia ;D’Ach6ry, 
Spicileffium, viii. 1, &c., edit, of De la Barre, 

i. 402, &c. ; Baluzius, Anecdota, edit, of Mansi, 

ii. 561 ; Mai, Scriptorum Veterum nova Col- 

lectio, vi. Preface xviii. part ii. 43, &c. ; De 
Gregory, Istoria della Vercellese Letteratura, 
1819, i. 203—208.) T. W. 

ATTON. [Atto.] 

ATTUMONELLI, MICHE'LE, was 
bom at Andria in the province of Bari, in 
the kingdom of Naples, in 1753. From an 
unusually early age he studied the medical 
sciences imder Cirillo and Cotugno. He re- 
ceived his diploma at Salernuin, and on his 
return to Naples officiated for a time as Cli- 
nical Professor at the Ospedale degli lucura- 
bili, and was highly esteemed for both medi- 
cal and general knowledge. In 1799, when 
the French army was withdrawn from 
Naples, Attumonelli, who had taken an ac- 
tive part in the political movements of the 
time, and had published a translation of 
Condorcet’s “ Politique de la France regene- 
ree," went to Paris, where he practised ex- 
tensively, and died in 1826. 

Besides the translation just mentioned, At- 
tumonelli wrote the following works : — 
1. “ Elementi di Fisiologia Medica, o sia 
la Fisica del Corpo Umano,” Naples, two 
parts, 1787, 1788. This, in the “ Gbttingische 
Anzeigeu” (1790, p. 671), is said to be a 
complete system of physiology, and a good 
one, as far as it goes, but less perfect man, 
for the labour bestowed upon it, it should 
have been, because me author had wimheld 
its publication for nine years after he had 
finished me manuscript. 2. “ Memoires sur 
les Eaux Muidrales de Naples, et sur les 
Bains de Vapeur;” an essay written soon 
after me author’s arrival in Paris, and which 
is said to have much increased me reputation 
of Naples as a resort for invalids. An ab- 
stract of it, wim a favourable report, was 
published by the Society of Medicine of 
Paris, in Sedillofs “ Recueil Pe'riodique,’’ 
t. xi. 1801, p. 233. 3. “ Memoire sur I’Opi- 
um,” Paris, 1802, and 1811, 8vo. 4. “Trat- 
tato de Veneni che comprende varie Disser- 
tazioui Mediche del Sr. Sauvages,” Naples, 
1785, 4to. 2 vols. (Visconti, Bioqraphie 
Universelle, Supplement; Callisen, Medici- 
nisches Schrijlsteller-Lexicoti, Bde. 1, xxvi. ; 
Querard, La France Littdraire.') J. P. 

A'rrWOOD, THOMAS, an eminent 
English composer, was born in me year 1767. 
At me a^e of nine years he was admitted a 
chorister in the Chapel Royal, where he re- 
ceived his first musical instruction under 
Dr. Nares, and afterwards under Dr. Ayrton. 
Attwood derived from nature me feeling and 
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me capacity to form an accomplished musi- 
cian.' The love of his art dawned in his 
childhood and expired only wim his life. 
His progress was such as might be antici- 
pated from a mind so constituted ; his daily 
duty was his delight, and me indications of 
his talent were early and unequivocal. It 
was me custom wim me sons of George III. 
to associate wim me most eminent musicians 
of meir time, not merely as auditors, but as 
players, and thus young Attwood was mrown 
into me society of George IV. when Prince 
of Wales. The prince noticed his enmu- 
siasm and his proficiency, and further in- 
quiries led him to resolve to give Attwood 
the advantage of foreign musical culture, 
and especially to afford him the benefit of 
studying under Mozart. At me charge of 
his royal patron he went first to Italy, where 
he resided, principally at Naples, for two 
years, during which time he received in- 
struction from Latilla. He then went to 
Vienna, for the purpose of studying under 
Mozart. If Att wood’s veneration for his 
master was ardent and unchanging, me 
attachment of Mozart was as sincere. He 
loved Attwood as a friend and a bromer. 
Kelly was at Vienna during me period of 
Attwood’s residence mere, and he thus re- 
cords Mozart’s estimate of his talents : — 
“ I have,” said Mozart, “ the sincerest affec- 
tion for Attwood, and I feel much pleasure 
in telling you mat he has imbibed more of 
my style than any scholar I ever had.” 

It was during Attwood’s residence at Vi- 
enna mat Mozart’s “ Le Nozze di Figaro ” was 
produced. Attwood was on me eve of depait- 
ing for England, and he remained at Vienna 
for tlie purpose of witnessing his friend’s 
triumph. Attwood was in me orchestra, at 
Mozart’s elbow, when the opera was first 
performed, and he had the pleasure of seeing 
two of me characters supported by natives of 
his own counti 7 — Signora Storace and Kelly. 
A few years after his return to England, on 
me deam of Mr. Jones in 1796, he was 
elected organist of St Paul's Cathedral, and 
in me month of June following he was ap- 
pointed me successor of Dr. Dupuis, as com- 
poser to his majesty. 

Attwood found few congenial spirits on 
his return to his native country ; few who 
shared his enmusiastic love of all Uiat was 
elegant and dignified in his art. Mozart — 
his instructor, his friend, of whom he never 
spoke but with affectionate veneration — was 
little known and less esteemed. Attwood 
had witnessed the triumphant success of 
“ Le Nozze di Figaro” at Vienna in 1787, 
and twenty-five years were suffered to elapse 
before mis opera was produced in London, 
nor was any opera of Mozart’s performed 
there till 1806. Instrumental music was 
little patronized, notwithstanding me im- 
pulse which it received from me exertions of 
Salomon and the presence and assistance of 
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Haydn ; and the Sinfoniaa of Mozart were 
unknown to the Ix>ndon performers. The 
vocal concerts of Harrison, Knyvett, and 
Burtleman were the fashionable musical 
entertainments of the metropolis, and the 
devotion of George III. to the compositions 
of Handel excluded those of every other mas- 
ter, English or foreign, from the precincts of 
the court. Attwood, who came over enriched 
with the works of his master, and eager to 
introduce them to the notice of his country- 
men, found neither sympatliy nor help — 
neither performers nor listeners. He assem- 
bled some of the best players of the day, and 
placed before them Mozart’s beautiful sinfo- 
nia in e flat After several reluctant at- 
tempts, it was thrown aside as an impracti- 
cable affair, and many years elapsed before 
its merits were appreciated by any portion of 
the English public. It was Mozart’s inten- 
tion to visit England in the year 1791, in 
conformity with his promise to Salomon, but 
death closed his short and brilliant career 
before the stipulated period arrived, and Att- 
wood saw his honoured instructor no more. 

Such a state of things was singularly un- 
favourable for the development of Attwood’s 
musical powers. His ardour was damped — 
his zeal discouraged. Even the situation he 
filled at St. Paul’s was not the one most 
suited to him. He had quitted tlie English 
school and, in a degree, formed his style of 
ecclesiastical composition anew. He had 
become used to the modern music of the 
Komau Catholic church — to its gorgeous and 
brilliant orchestral accompaniment, and to 
the interspersion of operatic passages and 
operatic effects into the service of the mass. 
These, perhaps imperceptibly, tinged his own 
compositions and style of accompaniment, 
and cathedral music Aus received from him 
somewhat of a new colour. He entered, how- 
ever, upon his new duty (as he did upon 
every duty) with alacrity and zeal, and pro- 
duct many services and anthems for the 
Chapel Royal and for St Paul's. 

In Italy and in modem Germany most of 
the composers who have excelled in writing 
for the stage have also devoted their talents 
to the service of the church. In England 
three names alone of any eminence appear 
both as sacred and dramatic writers — Pur- 
cell, Boyce, and Attwood : and of these the 
first only continued to write for the stage to 
the termination of his brief career ; Boyce and 
Attwood quitted all connection with it at a 
comparatively early period. Attwood had 
the power to have done much for the 
English lyric drama, but he was denied the 
means. He had just quitted a country in 
which every theatre was supplied with ex- 
cellent instrumental performers and com- 
petent singers. He found at the great Lon- 
don theatres neither the one nor the other. 
Their orchestras were limited and feeble, 
and their singers were not able to realize 
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his conceptions of the tme power and effect 
of dramatic music. He had to write for In- 
cledon, Sedgwick, and Uignum. Inclctlon 
was the child and pupil of nature, endowetl 
with a voice which for tone and compass was 
unrivalled — gifted with the power of impart- 
ing to the simplest melody a degree of ex- 
pression that went to the heart, because thence 
ft sprang, but unequal to grapple with the 
more elaborate forms of vocal composition. 
The same may be said of Se<lgwick, whose 
splendid voice was only surpass^ by his mu- 
sical ignorance. Dignum knew a little more, 
but his vocal range was verj' limited. As 
instructed singers the ladies of the two thea- 
tres, at this time, took a higher rank, and 
among them Mrs. Crouch and Miss Leak. 
But Attwood, like every writer for the stage, 
was compelled to adapt himself to the powers 
of his singers, and hence his productions for 
the stage exhibit their capabilities rather 
than his own. Nor did he ever attempt a 
^nd opera, of which he regarded the per- 
formance, according to his view of it, as 
hopeless, contenting himself M'ith the pro- 
duction of a numl)er of musical after-pieces. 
The first of these was “ The Prisoner,” of 
which the libretto was written by the Rev. 
Mr. Rose, one of the masters of Merchant 
Tailors’ school. It was performed bv the 
Drury-Lane company in 1792 at the Opera 
House (Dniry Lane Theatre being then in 
the course of erection), and, according to 
Oulton, “ well received.” Here Attwood in- 
troduced to his countrymen Mozart’s now 
well-known song, “ Non piii andrai,” which 
was sung by Setlgwick to words beginning 
“ Where the banners of glory are stream- 
ing,” and evinced powers lx)th natural and 
ac(piired in the rest of the opera, which 
might, under more favourable circumstances, 
have advanced the reputation of the English 
lyric drama. The following list comprises 
all Attwood’s dramatic productions : — “ 'I’he 
Prisoner,” 1792; “The Mariners,” 1793; 
“ Adopted Child,” 1793; “ Carnarvon Cas- 
tle,” 1793; “Poor Sailor,” 1795; “Smug- 
glers,” 1796; “Mouth of the Nile,” 1798; 
“ Devil of a lx)ver,” 1798 ; “ Day at Rome,” 
1798 ; “ Castle of Sorrento,” 1799 ; “ Magic 
Oak” (pantomime), 1799; “Old Clothes- 
man,” 1799; “Red Cross Knight,” 1799; 
“ St. David’s Day,” 1800 ; “ True Friends,” 
1800; “Escapes” (altered from Cherubini), 
1801. He also wrote, in 1807, the music for 
Tobin’s posthumous play of “ The Curfew,” 
which contains the most popular of his dra- 
matic compositions, “ Hark, the curfew’s so- 
lemn sound.” 'These musical pieces were, for 
the most part, expected to be short-lived, and 
they were so ; but there is scarcely one de- 
void of some evidences of their author’s in- 
ventive powers and attainments. Attwood 
was always in the power of his singers, to 
their caprices he was compelled to conform, 
and often to write down to their level ; nor 
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■were the intrigues and contentions of the 
green-room suited to a character of which 
benevolence and strict integrity formed the 
principal features. For the last thirty years 
of his life he had given up dramatic com- 
position. The works which he produced 
during this period were almost exclusively 
of a religious character. 

The Prince of Wales, on Attwood’s return 
to England, appointed him one of his cham- 
ber musicians, a situation which he held for 
many years. On the marriage of the Duke 
of York with tlie Princess Royal of Prussia, 
he was selected as her musical instructor, and 
he afterwards attended the Princess of Wales 
in the same capacity. When the differences 
at Carlton House began to assume a serious 
form, he was often placed in situations of a 
very trj’ing kind, in which he was uniformly 
guided by sound principle and discretion. 
On the coronation of George IV., it became 
Attwood’s official duty to compose one of the 
coronation anthems, when he produced “ I 
was glad when they said unto me,” which 
was performed at the coronation, was after- 
wards published, and sung at every musi- 
cal festival in the kingdom. It also re- 
stored him to tlie notice of his early patron, 
who appointed him organist of the private 
chapel in the Pavilion at Brighton — a place 
solely of honour, as the expenses attending it 
far exceeded his salarj-. On the accession 
of William IV., he compared for the corona- 
tion his anthem, “ O Lord, grant the King 
a long life.” He survived the accession of 
Queen Victoria, and had commenced his an- 
them for her coronation, which, however, he 
did not live to witness. 

His appointment to the office of composer 
to his majesty took place in 1796, on the 
death of Dr. I)upuis, on which occasion Dr. 
PorteiLS then dean of the Chapel Royal, sepa- 
rated the place of composer from that of or- 
ganist, and Attwood did not hold the latter 
till the death of Mr. Stafford Smith, about 
thirty years afterwards. 

The folloM’ing list comprises all of Att- 
wood’s compositions for the church that are 
now known to exist : — Morning and Evening 
Service in r, 1796, published in Goss and 
Turle’s Cathedral Music; Morning and 
Evening Service in a, 1825; Morning and 
Evening Service in c, 1832 ; Morning and 
Evening Service in d, 1833. 

In audition to the anthems already men- 
tioned — ** Teach me, O Lord ” (printed) ; 
“ My soul truly waiteth ” (ditto) ; “ Bow 
down thine ear ” (ditto) ; “ Turn thee, O 
Ix)rd ” (ditto) ; “ Let thy hand be strength- 
ened,” with orchestral accompaniments ; 
** Blessed is he that considereth ;” Collect 
for the Epiphany ; Collect for the first Sun- 
day after Epiphany ; “ Grant, we beseech 
thee ;” “ Let the words of my mouth ;” 
“ Withdraw not thou thy mercy ;” “ They 
that go down “ O pray for the peace ;” 
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“ Be thou my judge.” The anthem “Blessed 
is he ” was written for the yearly meeting of 
the charity children at St. Paul’s in 1806 ; 
the rest tear various dates, from 1814 to 
1837. He also set the “Sanctus” and tlie 
“ Kyrie Eleison ” in several different keys, 
apart from the Services already named. 

His labours as composer to his majesty 
were prompted by a sense of duty and a love 
of his art. From the official dignitarii's of 
the Chapel Royal he experience only dis- 
couragement. His first tervice in F alone 
appears on the choir books ; the parts of his 
other Services he was compelled to have co- 
pied at his own expense. When he had 
finished his second Coronation Anthem, a 
similar objection was made to tlie expense of 
having the necessary orchestral parts copied, 
•and it was only in con.sequence of his de- 
clared intention of appealing directly to the 
king that the composition was prepared for 
performance. When engaged in writing his 
first Coronation Anthem, he received an inti- 
mation, from the same quarter, that it must 
not exceed seven minutes in length ; an in- 
junction which, to a man of Attwood’s charac- 
ter and station, was equally rude and bar- 
barous. 

Another department of his art "was culti- 
vated te Attwood with equal success : some 
time after his retuni to England he became 
known as a glee writer. The society known 
by the appellation of tlie “ Concentores So- 
dales,” and of which Webbe, Callcott, R. 
Cooke, Horsley, and other eminent glee 
writers have been members, was founded in 
1798, and Attwood joined it in 1801. There 
was also a society called “ The Harmonists,” 
which used to meet at the Albion Taveni, for 
the purpose of glee singing, of which Ste- 
vens — the Gresham professor of music — was 
long the director, and for which he wrote 
many of his admirable glees. On his re- 
signation Attwood was invited to succeed 
him, and for these two societies most of his 
glees were composed. He also followed the 
example which Stevens was tlie first to set, 
and produced several glees ■with double 
accompaniment for the pianoforte. Among 
the most popular of these were “ In peace 
love tunes the shepherd’s reed ” and “ Rise 
to the battle, my thousands.” A long list 
might be given of his single songs, but there 
is one which earned a career of popularity 
which few classical English songs have, of 
late years, attained. “ The Soldier’s Dream ” 
is the product of a mind gifted w^ith power 
to confer upon music its highest attribute and 
most powerful charm. 

Attwood was married in 1793 to Mary, 
only child of Matthew Denton, Esq., of Stot- 
fold, Bedfordshire. His son George, as 
Senior Fellow of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, succeeded to the living of Fram ling- 
ham, Suffolk, of which he is now rector. 

Attwood died in March, 1838, and was 
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buried on the 31st of that month in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, nearly under the organ. His 
funeral was attended by the members of the 
three metropolitan choirs, and, as part of 
the service, his “ Magnificat” and “ Nunc 
dimittis” were sung. He was succeeded, 
as organist of this cathedral, by his pupil 
Mr. John Goss. 

In Attwood’s character were combined 
qualities which commanded the respect and 
won the affection of those who were asso- 
ciated with him either by family ties, by 
professional intercourse, or by the relations 
of instructor and pupil. He delighted, from 
his copious store of knowledge and experi- 
ence, to guide and animate the young, even 
the youngest musical student. Instruction 
was, with him, not only a duty but a plea- 
sure, and in this feeling all who received it 
from him largely participated. Every evi- 
dence of talent among his pupils he cherished 
with parental assiduity and spoke of it with 
parental pride. To hjs art he was enthusias- 
tically attached, and this feeling continued 
without abatement through his life. Though 
his exertions were early checked from causes 
over which he had no control, and tliough 
he failed at once to awaken the sympathies 
of his countrymen for the works of his great 
master, his confidence in their future popu- 
larity was unshaken, and when the time to 
which he had looked forward did arrive, his 
aid was promptly rendered to assist in their 
production, lie was one of the earliest mem- 
bers of the Philharmonic Society, and for 
many years one of its conductors. His com- 
positions were marked by the features of his 
character — 

" He mark’d in his elegant strain 
The graces that glowed in his mind.” 

They are the offspring of a mind naturally 
susceptible of everything that was graceful, 
strengthened by the power of knowledge and 
enriched with the re.sources of art. Music was 
with him a passion and a language, rather 
than a profession. He loved it for itself, and 
in every true votary of it he welcomed a 
fVieud and a brother. ( Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine ; Information received from Mr. T F. 
Walmisl^y and Mr. Goss; Personal Knmo- 
ledge.) E. T. 

ATWOOD, GEORGE, feUow and tutor 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, was bom in 
1745, took the degree of A.B. in 17G9, died 
in 1807. We can find no recorded details of 
his life. Atwood’s writings are; — 1. “A 
Treatise on the Rectilinear Motion of Bo- 
dies,” Cambridge, 1784, 4to. This is a very 
laboured work, embracing much more than 
the title would suggest, and written with a 
strong effort to preserve both tlie form and 
tlie reality of ancient rigour. It contains 
the first account of the machine since called 
by the name of Atwood, by which the laws 
of simply-accelerated motion are experimen- 
tally verified. This work exercised much 
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influence on the studies of the university in 
which it appeared. 2. “ Analysis of a Course 
of Lectures on the Principles of Natural 
Philosophy, read in the University of Cam- 
bridge,” London, 1784, 8vo. ; a work of no 
pretension, but much utility. 3. “ A Disser- 
tation on the Construction of Arches ” (fol- 
lowed by a Supplement), London, 1801, 4to. 
This is the pure statical theory of arches 
(without friction), and, until very recently, 
was the most elaborate separate treatise on 
the subject: that theory carries Atwood’s 
name with it almost as much as the celebrated 
machine. Atwood was a useful teacher, and 
a sound mathematician. His writings are 
now obsolete, but his excellent mode of mea- 
suring and illustrating the effects of constant 
acceleration will preserve his name. 

A. De M. 

ATWOOD, THOMAS, who is stated to 
have been formerly chief judge of the island 
of Dominica, and afterwards of the Bahamas, 
published in 1791 an octavo volume of nearly 
300 pag^, entitled “ The History of the Island 
of Dominica,” which contains, according to 
the title-page, a description of its situation, 
extent, climate, mountains, rivers, and natural 
productions, and an account of the civil go- 
vernment, trade, laws, customs, and manners 
of the different inhabitants of that island, of 
its conquest by the French, and its subse- 
quent restoration to the British dominion. 
He is also said to have published, in 1790, 
an ill-written pamphlet entitled “ Observa- 
tions on the True Method of Treatment and 
Usage of the Negro Slaves in the British 
West India Islands.” Of his personal his- 
tory we find no particulars, excepting that 
he died in the King’s Bench prison, at an 
advanced age, and broken down by misfor- 
tune, on the 27th of May, 1 793. ( Gentleman’s 
Magazine, Ixiii. 576 ; Literary Memoirs of 
Living Authors of Great Britain (published 
in 1798), i. 22.) J. T. S. 

ATWOOD, WILLIAM, a constitutional 
writer and political controversialist of the 
end of the seventeenth and the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. He had been chief 
justice of New York, but at what time is not 
distinctly known. The first work attributed 
to him was a defence of the early authority 
of parliament, called “ Jani Anglorum Facies 
Nova” (erroneously entered by Watt “ Jus 
Anglorum,” &c.), printed anonymously in 
1680. It was severely attacked in the “ In- 
troduction to the Old Siglish History,” by 
Brady, whose great learning in the sources 
of British history made him a powerful ad- 
vocate of the prerogative. Atwood is sup- 
posed to have been the author of a rejoinder 
called “ Jus Anglorum ab antiquo,” and to 
have written another book against Brady, 
called “ Argumentum Anti-Normanicum ; or 
an Argument proving from Ancient Histories 
and Records, that William Duke of Nor- 
mandy made no absolute Conquest of Eng- 
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land by the sword, in the sense of our modem 
writers,” 8vo. 1G82. He soon afterwards be- 
came one of the parties to the controversy 
regarding the legality of the dispensing power 
as employed bv James II. In 1688 Sir Ed- 
ward Herbert had published a vindication of 
his own conduct on this point, which Atwood 
answered in a book called “ An Examination 
of Sir Edward Herl)ert’s Account of the Au- 
thorities in law, whereby he would excuse 
his judgment in Sir Edward Hale’s case,” 4to. 
1689, in which he maintained that Herbert’s 
authorities were unfairly cited and misap- 
plied. In reference to England, Atwood was 
a champion of constitutional freedom. When 
he examined the institutions and history of 
tlie other parts of the empire, it was with the 
desire of proving their dependence on the 
crown of England. In 1698 he published a 
small volume called “ The History and Rea- 
sons of the Dependency of Ireland upon the 
Imperial Crown of the Kingdom of England, 
rectifying Mr. Molineaux’s state of the case, 
of Ireland’s being bound by Acts of Parlia- 
ment in England.” Molineaux’s book had 
acquired a great popularity in Ireland, and 
was the cause of an address to the crown by 
the English parliament, against “ dangerous 
attempts ” made by subjects in Ireland “ to 
shake off their subjection and dependence on 
England.” The desire to curry favour with 
the parliament of England seems to have 
been Atwood’s chief inducement to appear 
on the occasion ; and he pleads as strenuously 
for the independence of the Commons of 
England on the one hand, as for the subjec- 
tion of the Irish people on the other. Nichol- 
son ranks him amon^ “ several dabblers in 
English law and politics,” who were “ called 
to arms ” on this occasion. This very well 
informed writer says of Atwood, that he was 
a “ barrister-at-law, and had conversed much 
with the records in the Tower in London, 
or, at least, with Mr. Petyt, the keeper of 

them He undertakes to prove 

the nature of Mr. Molineaux’s complaint, and 
his mistaken popular notions about liberty ; 
to prove the orimnal right which the kings 
of Britain and England (Arthur, Edgar, &c.) 
had to the dominion of Ireland ; and to show 
that the claim is now better foimded and 
stronger than it was at first. He seems to 
have had a sufficient number of records upon 
his file to answer his own occasions, as well 
as his adversary’s arguments ; but the great 
bustle he made in the field has obliged him 
to huddle them up in too much confusion ; 
and the eighteen queries, wherewith he con- 
cludes his discourse, show that he had written 
himself into a heat.” The queries fiilly jus- 
tify this opinion : one of them, the thirteenth, 
which is one of the shortest, may be cited as 
a specimen. It is, “ Whether our Saviour’s 
ob^rvation upon the Roman penny, and St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, did not esta- 
blish a general nile of subjection.” Acting 
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on an excited people, a work written in such 
a tone and spirit was likely to rouse much 
indignation ; and it is frequently spoken of 
in a strong tone of reprobation by Irish his- 
torical writers. Atwood next turned his at- 
tention, in the same spirit, to Scotland, where 
he was opposed by James Anderson [An- 
dersonJ, against whom he wrote a rejoinder 
at considerable length, called “ The Supe- 
riority and direct Dominion of the Imperial 
Ci’own of England over the Crown and 
Kingdom of Ikotland, the true Foundation 
of a complete Union, reasserted,” 170.5, 8vo. 
The professed object of tliis work is to pre- 
pare the way for a union of the kingdoms ; 
but it may be questioned if tliat measure was 
really furtliered by such advocacy. The 
author states that he is “ proud of his rela- 
tion to con.siderable families” in Scotland. 
The time of Atwood’s death is unknown. 
The titles of some other works written by 
him are given by Watt. ( HVAs referred to; 
Nicholson, English Historical Library, 193 
— 196, Irish Historical Library, 65, 66 ; 
Watt, Bibliotheca Britamica.) J. H. B. 

A'TZEL. [Attila.] 

A UBAIS, CHARLES de BARCHI, MAR- 
QUIS OF, descended of an ancient Italian 
family, was bom at Beauvoisin near Nismes, 
on the 20th of March, 1686. In 1713 he 
published “ Ge'ne'alogie de la Maison de 
Genas, originaire de Dauphine',” in folio. In 
1759 he published, with I.eon Me'nard, in 
three volumes quarto, “ Pieces fugitives pour 
servir k I’histoire de France, avec des notes 
historiques et gwgraphiques,” a collected 
reprint of rare tracts and doemnents illus- 
trative of French history. The marquis was 
celebrated for his magnificent and curious 
library, and this collection was probably 
formed from the more rare portions of it, as 
the Harleian Miscellany was from the 
library of Lord Oxford. The marquis was 
also the author or compiler of a “ Geographie 
Historique,” published in 1761, which ac- 
quired but little reputation ; and his name 
appears as the author of a history of the 
house of Narbonne-Pelet, witliout diate. He 
had a high reputation as a patron of litera- 
ture. He died at his castle of Aubais, on 
5th March, 1777. (Zes 7r<n‘s Siecles de la 
Littffraturc Frangoise ; Le Long, Bibliotheque 
Historique, iii. 42499, 43369.) J. H. B. 

AUBE. [Richer d’ Aube.] 

AUBENTON, LOUIS JEAN MARIE D’, 
was born at Moutbar in the department of 
Cote-d’Or, in France, where his father was a 
notary, on the 29th of May, 1716. He com- 
mence his studies at the College of Jesuits 
at Dijon, and afterwards went through the 
course of philosophical studies prescribe by 
the Dominicans. At an early age he gave 
those indications of diligence and good 
nature which so much distinguished him 
through life. His father destined him for 
the church, and he accortlingly went to 
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Paris for the purpose of studying theology. 
But he hud imbibed a love for the study of 
natural history, and whilst ostensibly pur- 
suing a coarse of theolorical study, he was in 
secret devoting himseli to medicine, a pro- 
fession which promised him the means of en- 
gaging in the pursuits to which he was most 
devot^. Whilst in Paris, he attended the 
lectures of Baron, Martiney and Col de Vil- 
lars, and also those of Winslow, Himauld, 
and Antoine de Jussieu. His father died in 
1736, and being left at liberty to pursue his 
own inclinations, he completed his proba- 
tionary medical education, and graduated at 
Heims in 1740. He immediately returned 
to his native town, where he commenced the 
practice of his profession. He was here dis- 
tinguished by the skill with which he treated 
the cases W’hich occurred during the pre- 
valence of an epidemic fever in the district 
in which he lived. 

It was at this period of D’Aubenton’s life 
that Bufibn, who was also a native of Mont- 
bar, conceived the idea of writing his great 
work on natural history. He moreover 
found that his knowledge of anatomy was 
too limited to enable him to execute this 
part of his projected work, and accordingly 
he made an arrangement with D’ Aubenton to 
assist him in this department. Buffon was 
soon after called to Paris to assist in arrang- 
ing the royal cabinet of natural history. 
Through his influence D’ Aubenton was pre- 
vailed upon to take up his residence at Paris, 
and he was speedily appointed curator and 
demonstrator of the cabinet of natural his- 
tory. His salary on first engaging in this 
situation was 500 francs per anmun, but it 
was subsequently increased to 4000 francs. 
Before the appointment of D* Aubenton to 
this position the royal cabinet of natural 
history at the Jardin des Plantes consisted 
of a very meagre collection of objects in 
natural history. Its principal contents were 
a collection of shells which had been made 
by Tournefort. No sooner, however, had 
D’ Aubenton been appointed curator than he 
applied with all diligence to collect speci- 
mens ; and he was materially assisted by the 
influence of Buffon. He devoted himself to 
the art of preserving specimens in natural 
history, and succeeded especially in the 
stuffing and setting up the skins of birds and 
quadnipeds. To the labours of his curator- 
ship D’ Aubenton was ever sincerely devoted, 
ana to the last days of his long life he gave 
especial attention to the arrangement and 
good order of the vast amount of specimens 
which he had seen accumulate around him, 
and the museum of tlie Jardin des Plantes, 
as long as it lasts, will be a monument of his 
diligence, genius, and skill. 

Whatever merit belongs to the anatomy 
of the animals described in the first thirteen 
volumes of Buffon’s “ Natural History,” and 
this, it must be confessed, is very great for 
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the time, is entirely due to D’Aubenton. In 
this work he has given the auatomi<;al details 
of 182 species of Mammalia, 58 of which had 
not been described, and 18 sjiecies were en- 
tirely new. Since the publication of this 
work comparative anatomy has made great 
progress; but whatever may be the defects 
of these labours of D’Aubenton, they have 
the merit of being the first in which any- 
thing like a system of comparative anatomy 
had been attempted. His observations were 
confessedly imperfect, hut they were always 
correct, and in recording with accuracy a 
great number of facts, of the ultimate value 
of which he was little aware, the observa- 
tion of Camper may be justly applied to him, 
that “ D’Aubenton was unconscious of all 
the discoveries of which he was the author.” 
Such too was the opinion of Cuvier, who of 
all men knew most the value and made 
the best use of ITAubenton’s observations. 

But D’Aubenton was not allowed to finish 
the work which he had so well commenced. 
Bufibn sought otlier assistance in the details 
of the anatomy of the birds and reptiles. 
All the circumstances that led to the separa- 
tion of Bufibn and D’ Aubenton have not 
transpired. Some attribute it to the jealousy 
of R^umur, who was at that time a candi- 
date for the first position amongst naturalists ; 
others, to the jealousy of Bufibn himself. 
WTiatever may have been the cause, it is 
certain that Bufibn published a duodecimo 
edition of the first part of his work on qua- 
drupeds, in which all the anatomical details 
were left out It is said that this displeased 
D’Aubenton so much that he refused to give 
any further assistance in the completion of 
the larger work. It seems, however, so na- 
timil that the graphic and popular descrip- 
tions of Bufibn should be published separately 
for the purpose of obtaining a wider circula- 
tion of a scientific l)ook, that we can hardly 
think that this was the ground of D’.^uben- 
ton’s declining a further share in the labours 
of this great work. D’Aubenton did not 
make any public statement of his grievance, 
and whatever the misiuiderstanding might 
have been between Bufibn and himself, it 
was not permanent, for long Ixifore the death 
of Bufibn they w'ere again on the most inti- 
mate terms. 

In the remaining parts of his work Bufibn 
was assisted by several anatomists, and 
amongst those who have executed their la- 
bours best are Pallas and Lacepede. Many 
of the editions of this work are reprints of 
the original duodecimo, and those who wish 
to obtain D’Aubenton’s labours complete must 
procure the first edition. In the part of the 
work on minerals Bufibn derived much as- 
sbtance from the manuscripts of D’Auben- 
ton. 

Up to the time of his discontinuing his 
researches for Bufibn, he had written little, 
but afterwards during his lengthened life he 
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contributed many papers on tlie various de- 
partments of natural history to the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Sciences and of the Royal 
Society of Medicine. The following notice 
of these papers will indicate the varied cha- 
racter of the pursuits of D’Aubenton. In 
1 740 he published, in the “ Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences,” a pawr on the “ Man- 
ner of distinguishing the different precious 
Stones;” in 1751, a memoir “On the llippo- 
manes, a Fluid enveloping the Membranes of 
the developing Foal;*’ in 1752, “Observa- 
tions on the Fluid of tlie Allantois ;” and in 
1754, a memoir upon “ Alabaster.” In 1756 
he contributed a memoir upon the Shrew- 
mice of France, and described a species 
which had not b^n observ'ed by naturalists. 
This paper was illustrated by two plates. 
This was followed, in 1 759, by a memoir “ Ou 
the Family of Bats,” in which he described 
five new species. In the Memoirs for 1762, 
his paper on “ Bones and Teeth remarkable 
for their Size” appeared, in which he endea- 
voured to refer to their real position the 
animals to which those bones belonged. His 
memoir “ On the True Position of the Occi- 
pital p'oramen in Man and Animals” ap- 
peared in 1 764. This was a most important 
contribution to the study of comparative ana- 
tomy, and corrected many mistakes with 
regard to the bones of extinct animals. A 
memoir “ On the Mechanism of Rumination, 


and of the Temperament of Sheep” appeared 
in 1768. In 1772, “ Observations on the Pen- 
ning of Sheep,” and in the same year “ Ob- 
servations on the Animal which yields Musk, 
and its relation to other animals.” In 1779 
appeared a “ Memoir upon Foreign Wools.” 
In 1781 he published several papers, one “ On 
the Minerals called tEi7 de Foissoti and the 
Sparkling Spar,” another “ On the Wood of 
the Oak and the Chesnut,” and a third “ On 
the Trachea of Birds.” In 1782 he pub- 
lished his “ Observations on the great Bone 
which had been found in the earth near 
Paris,” and also “ Observations on the Cranial 
Bones of the Cetacese ;” and in the same year 
a paper “On the Vegetable Markings in 
Stones.” In 1784 and 1785, memoirs ap- 
peared “ On the Preparation of Wool, and on 
that w'hich had been produced in France ;” 
in 1787, a memoir “On the Pechstein of 


Germany;” and in 1790, “Observations on 
the Organization and Growth of Wood.” 
Nor was he less industrious when the Aca- 
demy was rc*solved into the Institute, for in 
the first volume of the Memoirs of this body 
we find the following by D’Aubenton: — 
“ Plan of Experiments conducted at the 
Jardin des Plantes, on Sheep and other do- 
mestic Animals ;” “ Observations upon Ge- 
neric Characters in Natural History ;” “ On 
the Means of augmenting the Production of 
Wheat in the Republic of France, by the 
folding of Sheep and the Disuse of Fallows.” 
His principal contributions to the “Me- 
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moirs of the Royal Society of Medicine” 
were made between 1779 and 178*3. These 
papers were principally on the aliment and 
drink of sheep, and on their diseases and 
their remedies. He contributed a paper to 
the “ Journal des Mines” “ On the Colour of 
Gems.” He also contributed papers to the 
“ Journal des Savants” and to the “ Collec- 
tion Academique de Dijon.” 

Several of the above papers formed the 
basis of works which D’Aubenton published, 
and which made him as extensively known 
among the rural population of France as he 
had been among men of science. These 
were his papers on the breeding, rearing, 
management, and uses of sheep. In the 
midst of his scientific labours he had a lively 
sense of the importance of applying science 
to the details of practical life, and being 
warmly attached to agricultural pursuits, he 
determined to turn his attention to the sheep 
as a source of national wealth. His first 
work on this subject, consisting of instruc- 
tions to shephertk on the management of 
their flocks, was published at Paris, in 1782, 
with the title “ Instructions pour les Bergers 
et les Proprie'taires de Troupeaux, avec d’au- 
tres Ouvrages sur les Moutons et sur les 
Laiues,” 8vo. An extract or selection from 
this work was published in Paris, in 1810, 
under the title “ Catechisme des Bergers,” 
and has gone through numerous editions. 
He also published a memoir on the manu- 
facture of superfine woollen cloth in France, 
entitled “ Me'moire sur le premier Drap de 
Laine superfine du cru de la France,” Paris, 
8vo. 1784. The lal>ours of D’Aubenton on 
tliis subject were attended with important 
results. He made numerous experiments, 
pointed out the bad effects of confining sheep 
in stables at night, produced the b^t qua- 
lities of wool, and had it manufactured into 
cloth, and succeeded in introducing an im- 
proved breed of sheep into France. For 
these labours he was truly entitled to national 
gratitude, and they probably saved his life 
at an hour when his scientific reputation was 
forgotten in the fact of his connection with 
the aristocratic Buffon. During the Revo- 
lution he had to solicit a certificate of citizen- 
ship, a step that was necessary for professors 
and others holding offices under government 
at a period when the people watched over 
those who had been connected with the aristo- 
cratical body with the greatest jealousy ; and 
it was in the capacity not of a man of science 
that he sought this, but in the more humble 
one of a shepherd. The following is a trans- 
lation of the copy of the certificate of D’Au- 
benton’s citizenship : — 

“ Section of Sans Culottes. — Copy of the 
Extract of the Deliberation of the General 
Assembly at the sitting of the 5tli of the first 
decade, in the third month of the second 
year of the one and indivisible French Re- 
public. 
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“ As it appears fVom the report made by the 
Fraternal Society of the Section of Sans 
CulotU‘8, that g(wd citizenship and acts of 
humanity have always characterized the 
shepherd Daubentoii, the General Assem- 
bly unanimously decrees that he shall be 
presented with a certificate of citizenship, 
and that the president, attended by several 
members of the said assembly, shall give him 
the brotherly embrace, with all the acclama- 
tion due to the distinguished humanity by 
which his conduct has been marked on va- 
rious occasions. 

“ Signed, R. G. Dardel, President. 

Domont, Secretary. 

“ A true copy.” 

’ D’Aubenton does not appear to have prac- 
tised his profession in Paris; but in 1791 
he published a work on indigestion, which 
produced considerable sensation at the time : 
it was entitled “ Memoire sur les Indiges- 
tions qui commencent k etre plus fre'quentes 
pour la plupart des hommes k I’age de 40 k 
45 ans,” Paris, 8vo. In this work he 
pointed out the importance of the stomach 
in the animal kingdom, and traced the oc- 
currence of organic disease in other parts 
of the body to a want of health in this 
organ. As a remedy for the condition into 
which the stomach was prone to get be- 
tween the ages of 40 and 50 years, he pro- 
posed the a^inistration of small doses of 
ipecacuanha ; and lozenges containing this 
ingredient are to this day sold in Paris bear- 
ing his name. In 1784 he published a work 
on mineralogy, intended as a text-book for 
his lectures on this subject. It was entitled 
“ Tableau methodique des Mine'raux, suivant 
leur difterentes natures et aveedes caracteres 
distinctifs, apparents, ou faciles k recon- 
naitre,” Paris, 8vo. This work has gone 
through many editions. During the life- 
time of D’ Au^nton two Encyclopoedias were 
publishing in France, to both of which he 
contributed many articles on natural history. 
The “ Dictionnaire des Animaux Vertebres” 
of the *‘ Encyclopc'die Me'thodique” was al- 
most entirely his work. He also possessed ma- 
nuscript works, which are mentioned by his 
biographers, and to which his friends, par- 
ticularly Buffou, had access. These were 
his lectures at the Normal School, his course 
of mineralogy at the College of France, and 
a manuscript called the “ Elements of Natu- 
ral History.” 

D’Aubenton delivered several courses of 
lectures, an occupation for which he was well 
fitted. In 1 7 7 5 he was appointed lecturer on na- 
tural history in the College of Medicine, and 
in 1783 he delivered a course of lectures on 
rural economy. He was appointed by the 
Convention Professor of Mineralogy at the 
Jardin des Plantes, and also delivered lec- 
tures on the same subject at the Normal 
School. He was very successful as a lec- 
turer, and paid considerable attention to the 
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philosophy of teaching. He maintained that 
a science should be presented to the mind in 
three forms: first, in an elementary form, 
divested as much as possible of technicality, 
and independent of its relations to other 
subjects that might attract the mind more 
strongly, and reduced to simple preliminary 
notions, the acquisition of which must be 
regarded as a step to ulterior knowledge ; 
secondly, under the form of a complete 
course, and with a design of presenting sys- 
tematically and in a detailed manner all the 
branches of science ; third, under the form 
of general principles, and from a point of 
view embracing the utmost attainments of 
science, so as to exhibit its most extended 
relations and its general results, as well as 
its applications to the varied purposes of 
life. His lectures at the museum of the 
Jardin des Plantes were conducted accord- 
ing to the first two fonns, but those at the 
Nonnal School, the objects of which he un- 
derstood better than most of his contempo- 
raries, were conducted according to the last 
form. 

In the year 1799 D’Aubenton was ap- 
pointed a member of the Constitutional 
Senate ; he was then in his 84th year, but 
with his usual energy he attended the first 
sitting after his election. He went lightly 
clad for the occasion, but his frame was 
not sufficiently vigorous to resist the effects 
of the cold of a December night, and he 
was seized with an apoplectic fit, which 
terminated his existence after a few day.s’ 
illness, on the 1st of January, 1800. He, 
however, recovered his senses after the first 
attack, and with great composure of mind 
pointed out the progress of the paralysis 
that was so soon to destroy his life. He was 
interred in Paris with funeral honours. His 
name is perpetuated in botany Iw a genus of 
leguminous plants which De Candolle has 
called Daii/tentonia. 

It is difficult to give a correct estimate 
of labours so varied and extensive as those 
of D’Aubenton, and which embraced almost 
every department of nanmil science. His 
mind, however, partook more of the percei>- 
tive than the reflective character. He was 
remarkable for the patience with which he 
investigated facts, and his observations will 
generally bear the test of rigid scnitiny. He 
was almost in every respect the opposite of 
his colleague Buffon, and he hau a great 
influence in tempering his mind, which, with 
its brilliant imagination and impatience of 
control, was often betrayed into hasty and 
ffilse conclusions. As a patient anatomist few 
writers have excelled D’Aubenton, and to his 
accuracy science is indebted for the foundation 
of that department of inquiry which, in the 
hands of Cuvier, has thrown so much li^ht 
upon the obscure (questions of the geologist. 
This branch of science is fossil comparative 
anatomy. In his memoir “ On the bones of a 
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supposed haman giant in the Garde-meuble 
of the King at Paris” he proved that they 
belonged to a species of giraffe, and in the 
meth^ he pursued in tliis inquiry he pointed 
out the path for the establishment of a new 
science. His more important papers on com- 
parative anatomy, in which he made most 
use of his large knowledge of facts, were 
those on the relations of ^e mineral, vege- 
table, and animal kingdoms to each oilier ; 
on the distinctions between the vertebrate and 
invertebrate animals, and on the position of the 
occipital foramen in man and animals. His 
most valuable contributions to zoology were 
his papers on the shrew-mice and bats. In 
his experiments on sheep, and his various 
works on their value and uses, he was actu- 
ated as much by his benevolent feelings as 
by his love of inquiry, and must always stand 
in an honourable position as a benei^tor of 
his country. 

In his physical conformation D’Aubenton 
was delicate, and he suffered much from a 
weak state of health. In his manners he was 
kind, amiable, and frank, and thus it was 
that he continued a fevourite both with the 
jieople and the goveruraeut during those 
fierce contests, in the midst of which he was 
quiet and peaceM. He was married to a 
lady who could appreciate his exertions, and 
who herself was known in the literary world 
as the author of a little romance entitled 
“Zelie dans le Desert” It was in her 
society that D’Aubenton sought relaxation 
from his severe studies, and became ao 

a uainted with the lighter literature of his 
ay, a change of pursuit to which many of 
his biographers have, not improbably, attri- 
buted the lengthening out of his days. He 
left behind him no children. ( Biog, M^dicale ; 
Que'rard, La France Litt&aire; Ersch and 
Gvviher, Allgem. Encyclop.) E. L. 

AUBER was bom at Rouen, about the 
middle of the last century. He devoted 
himself to the profession of a schoolmaster, 
and on the establishment of central schools 
by the French republic in 1795, he was ap- 
pointed professor of Belles-Lettres in the 
school of the department of the Ix)wer Seine. 
As a member oi the Academy of Sciences at 
Rouen, he acquired an honourable distinc- 
tion ; and was mentioned, in 1804, in terms 
of the highest praise, by M. Gourdin, in a 
memoir of the most distinguished members 
of that learned body. His learning is there 
described as “ vast and varied,” both in litera- 
ture and science. {Precis des Travaux de 
VAcaddinie de Bouen, 1804, 8vo. Rouen, 
1807.) For many years he was secretary to 
the Societd d’Emulation at Rouen, and pub- 
lished several able reports upon the labours 
of that society. However much devoted to 
learning, he was an active and enlighteued 
citizen, and, from tlie character of his works, 
would seem to have been especially alive to 
the political and social interests of his couu- 
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try and of his native city; suggesting im- 
provements in agriculture and other means 
of developing the sources of national wealth, 
and anxious for tlie encouragement and pro- 
tection of the fine arts. In 1803 he resigned 
his chair in the central school, the better to 
pursue his favourite studies, but died in the 
following year. His works which he has left 
behind, are — 1. “ Memoire sur le Gisemeut 
des Cotes du D(?partement de la Seine-Infe- 
rieure, sur I’etat actuel de ses Ports tant sur 
la Manche que sur la Seine, sur les moyens 
de les perfectionner et sur les canaux qu’il 
serait utile d’y ^tablir, pour faciliter la naviga- 
tion inte'rieure,” 4to. Rouen, 1 795. 2. “ Rap- 
port sur les moyens d’am^iorer les Laines,” 
4to. Rouen, 1795. 3. “ Rapport sur les prix 
nationaux d’ Agriculture dans le de'partement 
de la Seine-In fe'rieure, avec des notes y re- 
latives,” 4to. Rouen, 1795. 4. “Memoire 

sur la ndeessit^ de conserver, de multiplier, 
de Kunir dans les de'partements les chefs- 
d’oeuvre de I’art, et en particulier ceux de la 
commime de Rouen,” 4to. Rouen, 1 797. 5. 
“ Rdflexions sur I’utilitd de I’e'tude des belles- 
lettres dans les republiques,” 8vo. Rouen. 
M. Lecarpentier, professor of the School of 
Design at Rouen, published a memoir of 
Auber shortly after his death, and presented 
it to the Academy of Sciences (8vo. Rouen, 
1804), (Prdcis analytique des travaux de 
V Acaddmie de Konen pendant rannefe 1804, 
8vo. Rouen, 1807 ; Prdcis analytique des 
travaux de VAcaddmie de Rouen depuis sa 
fondation en 1 744, jusqu’a Vdpoque de sa restau- 
ration, 29 Juin, {^OZyprdcddd de Vhistoire de 
VAcaddmie, par M. Gosseaume, 8vo. Rouen, 
1814; Biographie Universelle, Supplement.) 

T. E. M. 

AUBERLEN, SAMUEL GOTTLOB, 
organist of the Cathedral of Ulm, was bom 
November 23, 1758, at Fellbach near Stutt- 
gard, where his faAer was a schoolmaster. 
The life of an artist is often a hard one, but 
few have had to stmggle with disappoint- 
ment and poverty so long as Auberlen. His 
father designed him for his own employ- 
ment, but music, which was intended for one 
only of its necessary qualifications, early ab- 
sorbed his chief attention. At the age of four- 
teen he began to give his reluctant assistance 
to his father, but about this time he became 
acquainted with Keuz, who gave him lessons 
on the violin, which, combined with his at- 
tendance at the theatre at Stuttgard, con- 
firmed and developed his musical taste. At 
Constanz he assisted in the performance of 
the sinfonias of Haydn, which then began 
to excite the admiration of musical Europe, 
and here he attracted the attention of Enslen, 
court musician of the Duke of Wiirtemberg, 
who gave him further instruction. In 1782 
he went to Zurich, where he studied under 
Heinrich Ritter. In 1784 he married a girl 
who, like himself, had nothing, and they 
earned a scanty subsistence by singing and 
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playing 'at difFerent Swiss towns. The 
illness of his wife compelled him to re- 
turn to Zurich, where he struggled hard, 
but vainly, to live. He then solicited a place 
in the Kapelle at Stuttgard, but could only 
obtain that of a supernumerary, that is, a place 
without a salary. He consoled himself with 
the hope of advancement, and with the ex- 
pectation of being able to prosecute his 
studies under Poli, Kapellmeister to the 
Duke. But here agmn he had only to en- 
counter poverty and misery. The number 
of his pupils was small, and he had no other 
source of income ; he was obliged to give up 
all his scanty possessions to his creditors, 
and to quit Stuttgard on foot, with his wife 
and son, both invalids, without money, and 
with only the clothes on their backs. In the 
history of his life, published at Ulm in 1824, 
entitl^ “ S. G. Auberlen’s Organisten am 
Munster in Ulm, &c., Leben, Meinungen, 
und Schicksale, von ihm selbst beschrieben,” 
he describes in the most affecdng language 
the scenes of misery and the feelings of 
despair which he had to encounter. He wan- 
dered from place to place unable to find 
employment or sometimes shelter, but at 
length an humble situation at Zofingen pre- 
sented itself, and there he settled, in January, 
1791. He increased his small stipiend by 
teaching and composing for a musical society 
some pieces for wind-instruments. These 
were so much admired that he produced for 
the same society three sinfonias for a full 
orchestra. After residing nine months at 
Zofingen, he was appiointed music-director at 
Winterthur, where he wrote his Cantatas 
“ The Praise of Poetry,” “ The Praise of 
Music,” and his Oratorio “ Golgotha,” some 
airs, duets, and pieces of instrumental music, 
and, in 1796, a mass. 

Here Auberlen passed seven years, if not 
of prospierity, yet of tranquillity and com- 
parative comfort, when the invasion of Switz- 
erland by the French again drove him from 
his home, to seek his fortune in the world 
anew. He wandered from town to town, 
penniless and friendless, uutil at length, in 
March, 1800, he entered the service of the 
Duchess of Wiirtemberg. This appiointment 
he held for a very short time : ^e FVench 
armies overran Wiirtemberg; the Duchess 
fled to Vienna, her establishment was broken 
up, and Auberlen was compielled to accept 
the situation of music-teacher in a school at 
Bebenhausen near Tubingen. His scanty sa- 
lary scarcely afforded him a maintenance, but 
neither p>overty nor disapp>ointment had the 
{)ower to damp his exertions in his art He 
set himself to work for the improvement of 
music at Tubingen, and succeeded so well, 
that the inhabitants promised him an addition 
to his income, whicn, however, he never re- 
ceived. After seven years of hard strug- 
gling, he was invited to become the music- 
director at Schaffhausen, whither he went 
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in November, 1807. Here he found many 
well instructed amateurs, and increased their 
number by his pupils. Encouraged by the 
resources now at his command, Aul^rlen 
projected the establishment of p>eriodical 
Musical Festivals in Switzerland. The first 
took place at Lucerne, in June, 1808, and its 
success bore the most emphatic testimony to 
the excellence of his arrangements and the 
discipline of his orchestra. The second fes- 
tival was held at Ziirich, and the third at 
Schaffhausen ; and similar ones have been 
continued to this time with increased nmn- 
bers and reputation. Chiefly wdth reference 
to these meetings, Auberlen founded a school 
of chorus-sinmng, which has since been 
widely extended, and wrote for it a system 
of instruction, some four-part songs, the 
music to some of the odes and h^mns of 
Gellert, three sets of sacred compositions in 
four parts, and other productions adapted to 
its use. These were printed at Schaffhausen 
in 1816 and 1817. In 1809 he establish^ 
an amateur theatre there, at which his pupils 
performed operettas, among them some 
which he composed. 

At length, after sixty years of unwearied 
and ill-requited labour, the period of pros- 
perity arrived. He was appointed organist 
and music director at the Cathedral of Ulm, 
and there, in 1824, he published the volume 
whence the present account of his life has 
been chiefly derived. The time of his death 
is not given even in the latest edition of 
Gerber. 

In addition to the compositions already 
mentioned, he also published at Leipzig, 
Augsburg, and Heilbronn, a set of songs, and 
several sets of waltzes and allemandes for 
the piano-forte. (S. G. Auberlen, Lehen^ 
Meinungen, und Schicksale, &c.) E. T. 

AUBERT, FATHER, a Jesuit, who lived 
in the earlier part of the eighteenth century. 
He wrote “Nouvelles Ob^rvations sur les 
Eaux de Bourbon” (1714), and “ Explication 
Physique du Flux et du Reflux d'un Puits 
situe aux environs de Brest” (1728), both in 
the “Mdmoires deTrdvoux,” and some other 
works, chiefly on natural history, which will 
be found by consulting the index to Le I^ong, 
“ Biblioth^que Histonque.” J. H. B. 

AUBERT DU BAYET, N , was 

bom, apparently of French parentage, in 
Louisiana, in North America, on 19th Au- 
gust, 1759. He served in the American army 
during the war of independence, and came 
to France at the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution. He is considered to have at first 
rather opposed than supported the popular 
principles, by publishing, in 1789, a pam- 
phlet against the admission of the Jews to 
the privilege of citizenship. Being elected 
however, in 1791, to represent the depart- 
ment of Is^re in the Legislative Assembly, he 
acquired the character of being a violent re- 
volutionist. He afterwards served in the 
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armies of the Convention, becoming gncces- 
sively lieutenant-colonel, brigadier-general, 
and general-in-chief. He assisted, in 1793, 
in the defence of Mentz, for which he received 
the thanks of the Convention, and afterwards 
commanded the army of the Moselle. He was 
subsequently engaged in the imhappy war of 
La Vende'e, where he acquired little military 
renown, but had the merit of checking the 
effnsion of blood, a circumstance which pro- 
cured him the dangerous enmity of the Jaco- 
bins. In 1 796 he was made minister of war, 
but, though popular among the troops, he 
appears not to have possessed business talents 
sufficient for the arduous duties of that office. 
•He was afterwards ambassador to Constanti- 
nople, and in this appointment is said to 
have obtained the object of his highest am- 
bition, which from an early period had 
aimed at a diplomatic career. He is said 
to have hastened his end by his excesses : he 
died on the 17th December, 1797. (^Nouveau 
JXctionnaire Historique; Biog. Universelle, 
SupplemetU. ; Babid and Beaumont, Galerie 
Militaire, L 40 — 72.) J. H. B. 

AUBERT DE LA CHENAYE DES 
BOIS, FRANCOIS ALEXANDRE, was 
bom at Eraee in Mayenne, in the present 
department of this name in France, on the 
17th May, 1699. Nothing is known of his 
personal histoiy except that he was for 
some time a Cnpuchin friar, and that he 
left the order without being absolved from 
its vows. He died at Paris in 1784, in 
great poverty, and, according to some ac- 
counts, in a public hospital. A long list of 
works written or edited by him will be found 
in Qudrard, He wrote “ Dictionnaire de la 
Noblesse, contenant les gdndalogies, &c. des 
families nobles de France,” published between 
1770 and 1786, in 15 vols. 4to. In the 
“ Nouveau Dictionnaire Historique,” pub- 
lished in 1 789, it is stated that this work is 
imperfect and erroneous ; that the length to 
which the author would illustrate the his- 
tory of any family depended on the amount 
of the bribe he received for doing so, and 
that thus many of the most distinguished 
families are mentioned very briefly or en- 
tirely omitted. Complete copies of this book 
are said to be very rare, owing to many co- 

S ies of the last ^ree volumes having been 
estroyed during the Revolution. Aubert 
wrote a “Dictionnaire Militaire,” present- 
ing practical information in relation to eveiy 
branch of military affairs, which went tlirougn 
four editions. He wrote several dictionaries. 
One embraces the subject of animated na- 
ture, another meats and liquors, a third is a 
“ Dictionnaire Domestique Portatif.” He 
wrote a similar work on gardening and agri- 
culture, and two repertoires of French an- 
tiquities, also in the dictionary form; the 
one embracing towns and the ancient build- 
ings and institutions connected with them, 
the other referring to the ancient manners 
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and usages of the French. He wrote several 
critical works, one of which appears to have 
been of some pretension : “ Lettres Amu- 
sautes et Critiques sur les Romans en gene- 
ral Anglais et Fraimais, tant anciens que 
modemes” ( 1 743^. There is a work called 
“ CEuvres Militaires, dddides au Prince de 
Bouillon, par M. de Sionville, capitaine d’in- 
fanterie,” published in 1757, in 4 vols. 12mo., 
which Freron says was written by this Au- 
bert He seems to have been ambitious of 
distinguishing himself also as a naturalist; 
and there are several works on zoolo^cal 
science in Que'rard’s list; among others, a 
“ Systiime du Regne Animal, par classes, fa- 
milies, ordres, 8ic*’ (1754, 8vo.). Aubert 
was the founder and editor of some periodi- 
cal works of reference, such as “ Almanach 
des Corps de Marchands,” commenced in 
1 754 ; “ Calendrier des Princes,” commenced 
in 1762. He also edited several books writ- 
ten by other authors. Nearly all his works 
were printed anonymously ; and thus his au- 
thorship of the large list given by Querard 
appears to have been ascertained by degrees, 
as a much smaller number of books is attri- 
buted to him in early bibliographical works. 
(Nouveau Diet. Historique, “Desbois;” 
Diet. Universelle, “ Chenaye;” Brunet, 
Manuel du Libraire; Querard, La Franee 
Littdraire.') J. H. B. 

AUBERT, DANIEL, professor of belles- 
lettres in the college of Lausanne, about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. The 
Jesuit Duuod had written a tract to prove 
that the town of Autre in Franche Comte 
was the Aventicum of the ancients. In re- 
lation to this, Aubert wrote “ Trois Lettres 
en forme de Dissertations contre la Decou- 
verte entiere de la Ville de Autre,” &c., pub- 
lished at Amsterdam, in 1 709. The work 
must have become very rare, as Le Long ques- 
tions whether it was print^. Aubert also 
wrote “ Recueil des Dissertations sur divers 
sujets d’Antiqtiite,” Psuns, 1706. (Le Long, 
Bihliotheque Historique ; Adelung, Suppl. to 
Jdcher, Allgemeines Gelehrten Lexicon.^ 

J. H. B. 

AUBERT, ESPRIT, was the author of a 
work called by Jdcher, in his Lexicon, 
“ Marguerites Poetiques Francoises.” He 
published at Lyon, in 1613, a work with the 
following title, which explains all that can 
be discovered of his profession and place of 
residence : “ Amalthscum Graecse Locutionis, 
sive Thesaurus Lingu® Latinae, Grajcm, et 
Gallicee, post prima Gulielmi Morellii Initia 
auctus et emendatus. Editore R. D. Spiritu 
Aubert, a Pontissorgia apud Auenion Ca- 
nonico.” It is a dictionary, in which the al- 
phabetical arrangement is the Latin, and the 
synonyms are given first in Greek and next 
in French. It gives the translation not only 
of words, but of phrases and apophthegms, 
which are indexed according to the most 
prominent Latin words in them. J. H. B. 
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AUBERT, FRANCOIS, was born at Dor- 
mans, on the 28th of September, 1675 ; the 
“ Biographie Universelle” says in 1695. He 
was for many years physician to the hospital 
of Chalons-sur-Mame. He published a work 
on the diseases of animals, “ Discours sur les 
Maladies des Bestiaux.” In 1745 he pub- 
lished; at Chalons, a work in 4to., on the 
“ Maladie Noire,” with the title “ Consulta- 
tions Medicates sur la Maladie Noire.” In 
1751 he published at Chalons an anatomical 
work in reply to some observations made by 
Navier, a physician at Chalons, on the struc- 
ture of the peritoneum. This work had the 
title “ Re'ponse aux ecrits de M. Navier 
touchant le Peritoiue,” 4to. Tliis work was 
written to disprove NaviePs statement of the 
peritoneum having no external opening ; but 
Navier was right in his statement on this 
subject. There is, however, an exception in 
the plagiostome fishes, which was equally 
unknown to Navier and Aubert (^Bioq. 
Al€dicale ; Bioq. Universelle.') E. L. 

AUBERT, i-'RANCOIS, a canon regular, 
was bom at Paris, in 1709. He wrote “ En- 
tretiens sur la nature de Tame des betes,” 
published at Colmar, in 1756, and at Basle, in 
1760. He wrote also an attack on Rousseau, 
Voltaire, and the other writers who had made 
themselves offensive to the religious classes 
of France, under the title “Re'futation de 
Be'Ii-saire et ses Oracles,” Paris, 1768. (Que- 
rard. La France Littdraire.) J. H. B. 

AUBERT, FRAN 9 OIS HUBERT, was 
bora at Nancy, about the year 1720. He 
became an advocate, and practised at the bar 
of his native province. In 1762 he published 
“ Le Politique vertueux,” apparently a small 
tract inculcadng candour and honesty in 
politics, a lesson which must have appeared 
Utopian in its author’s age and country. He 
entered the service of Stanislaus, King of 
Poland, and partly from his own observation, 
partly from the mfonnation of those about 
him, wrote “ Vie de Stanislas Leeszinski, Roi 
de Pologne, Due de Lorraine et de Bar,” pub- 
lished in 1769. The Abbe Proyart, who 
afterwards wrote on the same subject, is ac- 
cused of having borrowed from Aubert with- 
out acknowledgment. Aubert was attached 
for nearly twenty-five years to the service of 
Stanislaus, on whose decease he returned to 
France. The time of his death is not known. 
(Dcsessarts, Les Siecles Litt^aires; QutJrard, 
La France Littdraire; Biog. Universelle.) 

J H B 

AUBERT, GUILLAUME, was at 
Poitiers, about the year 1534. He studied 
law, and was admitted as an advocate before 
the parliament of Paris in 1 553. He is de- 
scribed as a learned lawyer and an eloquent 
speaker, but as a bad man of business, and 
his blunders seem to have lost him the ad- 
vantages which would otherwise have accom- 
panied his learning and genius. He quitted 
the parliament, and practised before the Cour 
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des Aides, or Court of Exchequer, of which 
he l)ecame advocate-general in 1580. He 
styles himself also “ conseiller du roy.” It 
appears that about the year 1 523, having a 
family of six children, feeling his official 
emoluments insufficient for his support, and 
suffering from the pressure of poverty, he 
resumed his practice as an ordinary advocate 
before the parliament. It is mentioned of 
him as a peculiar circiunstance, that in the 
court where he was advocate-general he re- 
quested and obtained a licence to appear for 
individuals. The time of his death is not 
precisely known ; he was alive in 1 595, but 
m 1602 he is spoken of by I.«isel, in his 
“ Dial(^ue des Avocats,” as dead. He pub- • 
lished several works in prose and verse, 
which seem to be very rare, and at the same 
time are seldom alluded to by the later 
French bibliographers. A favourite opinion 
with him appears to have been that Christian 
kings should not make war against each 
other, but should fight only against the com- 
mon enemy, the Turk. An exhortation to 
peace, written in the sixteenth century, such 
as is indicated in the following title, would 
be curious at the present day: “Oraison 
de la Paix et les moyens de I’entretenir, 
et qu’il n’y a aucune raison suffisante pour 
faire prendre les armes aux Princes Chr^ 
tiens les uns contre les autres,” 1559, 4to. A 
Latin translation of this work bears date 
1560. In 1560 he published a fragment, 
called “ L’Histoire des Guerres faites par les 
Chretiens contre les Turcs sous la conduite 
de Godefroy de Bouillon, Due de Lorraine, 
pour le Recouvrement de la Terre Sainte.” 
It appears that he had projected a general 
history of all the memorable events connected 
with French histor}', both at home and 
abroad, and that he had prepared the al)ove 
as a specimen, expecting to obtain for his 
project the patronage of Henri II. and the 
principal persons of his court. The work 
was not continued. He made a translation 
of the twelfth book of “ Amadis de Gaule,” 
which was published in 1560. During this 
and the preceding year, he appears to have 
experienced some peculiar impulse towards 
authorship, as, besides the above, he printed 
some other works during these years. His 
pen seems then to have rested till the year 
1569, when he published two poems, one of 
them a Hymn addressed to the President de 
Thou. The titles of his works will be found at 
length in the authorities cited. (Niceron, AI^- 
moires des Hommes illustres, xxxv. 264 — 270 ; 
Le Long, Bibliotheque Historique.) J. H. B. 

AUBERT, JACQUES, a French phy- 
sician, was born at Vendome, and wrote 
sever^ works on medicine during the six- 
teenth centuiT. He appears to have prac- 
tised his profession at Lausanne, where he 
died in 1586. He wrote several works on 
medicine, and opposed the alchemists of his 
day in many of his M'ritings. His first work 
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was published in French, at Lausanne, and 
was on the causes and cure and preserva- 
tion from, the plague. This b^k is in small 
8vo., and is entitled “ Traite' contenant les 
Causes, la Curation, et PnJservation de la 
Peste.” In the same year he published, at 
Lausanne, a work on the nature of man in 
general, as well as of particular parts, with 
the title “ Des Natures et Complexions des 
Hommes et d’une chacune partie d’iceux, et 
aussi des signes par lesquels ou pent ^s- 
cerner la diversite d’icelles,” 8vo. This 
book was republished in 16mo., at Paris, in 
1572. It contains an exposition of the 
nature of the body and its parts, on the doc- 
trine of the moist and dr>-, hot and cold tem- 
peraments. In 1575 he attacked the al- 
chemists in a little work, published at Lyon, 
on the origin and causes of metals, with the 
title “ De Metallorum ortu et causis, brevis 
et dilucida explicatio,” 8vo. In this work 
he vigorously opposes the absurd anticipa- 
tions of the alchemists, and displays con- 
siderable acquaintance with the nature of 
minerals. He was replied to by Joseph 
Ehichesne, in a work published at Leiden in 
1575, wiA the title “ Ad Jacobi Auberti 
Vindonis de ortu et causis metallorum, contra 
chymicos explicationem Joseph! Quercetani 
Armeniaci D. Medici brevis Responsio,” 8vo. 
To thb work Aubert replied in a book with 
the title “ Duse Apologeticse responsiones ad 
Josephum Quercetanum,” Lyon, 1576, 8vo. 
The first of these replies contained a con- 
sideration of the La^num of Paracelsus, 
and the properties of calcined crabs’-eyes : 
and the second was devoted to exposing the 
vanity of the existing chemistrj'. In 1579 
Aubert published a work at Bale, entitled 
“ Prog> mnasmata in Johanni Femelii librum 
de abditis rerum naturalium causis,” 8vo. 
TTiis work was devoted to exposing what the 
author considered the errors of the alche- 
mists ; and if his own views are not free from 
error, he has at least the merit of having seen 
clearly the false basis on which the alche- 
mists were working at the secrets of nature. 
In addition to these works, he published 
“ Institutiones Phvsicae instar commentario- 
mm in libros Physic® Aristotelis,” Lyon, 
1584, 8vo. “ Semeiotice, seu ratio diguos- 
cendarum sedium male affectarum et afifec- 
tuum praeter naturam,” 8vo. This work 
was published at Lausanne in 1587, and at 
Lyon in 1 596 : it was also reprinted, with a 
work on military surgery, by Guillaume- 
Fabrice de Hilden, at Basle, in 1634. {Biog. 
Mddicale ; Aubert, Works, except the last 

AUBERT, JACQUES, principal violin 
in the Chambre du Roi, the Opera, and the 
Concert Spirituel, entered the Academic 
Royale de Musique in 1737, where he was 
appointed first violin in 1 748, and, about the 
same time, music director to tlic Duke de 
Bourbon. In May, 1752, he retired from the 
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Opera, and died at Belleville near Paris, in 
1753. Aubert composed some ballets and 
other pieces for the Opera; a cantata, and 
three books of sonatas for Ae violin, which 
were published at Paris. (Laborde, Essai 
sur la Musique.) E. T. 

AUBERT, JEAN LOUIS, a writer of 
poetry, tales, and criticism, was bom at Paris 
on the 15th of Februarj-, 1731. He was 
educated at the College of Navarre, with a 
view to his entering the church. He re- 
ceived the tonsure, and was named a chaplain 
of the church of Paris ; but although he is 
always called the Abbe Aubert, it appears 
that he never was in priest’s orders. His 
earliest literary productions were fables, and 
other literary trifles contributed to the “ Mer- 
cure de France.” In 1752 he undertook the 
editorship of a literary journal called “ An- 
nonces et Affiches de la Provence et de 
Paris,” commonly known by the name of 
“Petites AflSches.” This journal obtained 
under his superintendence great popularity ; 
and as the articles were generally pungent 
and sarcastic, the literary men of the day 
trembled before it In the correspondence 
of Laharpe and others Aubert is frequently 
mentionea as one whose judgment was anxi- 
ously expected as an element in deciding the 
fate of a new play or poem. Villenave, in 
the “Biographic Universelle,” regrets that 
these pieces have not been published in a 
separate collection. In 1756 Aubert pub- 
lished anonjTnoiisly the first edition of the 
“ Fables Nouvelles,” the work by which he 
is principally known. This book went 
through six editions in a very short time, 
and with the later editions the author issued 
“ une dissertation sur la maniere de lire les 
fables.” These fables have not yet entirely 
disappeared from the frshionable literature 
of France, and in their author’s day they were 
highly popular. They were translated into 
several languages, and became a sort of 
household literature by being inscribed, with 
illustrations, on the fire-screens of the French 
parlours. Voltaire found in these fables 
philosophy adorned with the charms of 
genius, and he selected two of them in par- 
ticular as uniting sublimity with naivete. 
They were viewed in general as imitations 
of La Fontaine, and contemporary- critics 
give Aubert the praise of having approached 
nearer to his master than either I.amotte or 
Richer. The author of the “ Trois Siwles 
de la Litterature” says he gave a calm and 
philosophic dignity to fabulous dialogue, of 
which It was not previously believed to be 
susceptible, and that he had a peculiar feli- 
city in bringing out prominently and vividly 
tlie moral to he inculcated by his fictions, 
lu 1825 a selection from these fables was 
published, with some others, with the title 
“ Fables choisies de I’Abbe J. L. Aul>ert et 
de Lamothe-IIoudart mises eu ordre.” In 
1765 Aubert published “La Mort d’Abel, 
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drame eu trois actes et en vers, suivi du 
p<xime de Jephte.” “ The Death of Abel” is 
said to be a poor imitation of Gesner. The 
poem published with it is on the subject 
of Jephthah’s vow. In 1766 he published 
“ Psyche, Poeme en huit chants,” a poetical 
version of the Psyche of La Fontaine. In 
the preface to this piece he speaks of his 
master with an air of superiority which shows 
that the popularity of his works, acting on 
a naturally vain mind, had made him form a 
very false estimate of his literary position. 
He speaks of La Fontaine as an imitator, 
and of himself as having written two hundred 
fictions entirely of his own invention. The 
“ Psyche,” though it has fallen into oblivion, 
received in its own day nearly as much 
admiration as the febles, and is extrava- 
mntly praised by the author of the “ Trois 
Siixiles,” both for the beauty of the ideas and 
the melody of the versification. On the 22nd 
December, 1773, Aubert was appointed pro- 
fessor of French literature in the Royal 
College at Paris. This chair was speciaJly 
creat^ for him by his patron the Due de 
V rillicre. He distinguished himself by intro- 
ducing the practice of making inaugural 
orations in French, instead of Latin. In the 
following year he published that which he 
had himself delivered, under the title “ Dis- 
cours sur les progrbs de la langue et de la 
litterature Fran^aises et sur la necessite d’en 
^tudier le genre et le caractcre.” This seems to 
have been a hasty work considering the mag- 
nitude of the subject, and it is charged with 
exhibiting gross ignorance of the early state 
of Europe. In 1774 he was appointed di- 
rector-general of the “ Gazette de la France.” 
In 1784 he retired from his professorial 
chair. He gave up the management of the 
Gazette in 1786, resumed it in 1791, and 
finally retired from it in 1793. He seems to 
have led a happy old age, going through no 
hard labour, and occasionally following his 
old pursuit of writing fables, which were not 
published, but distributed among his friends. 
He died on the 10th November, 1814; and 
his death, which was somewhat sudden, was 
attributed to joy at the restoration of the 
Bourbons. He laboured hard to obtain ad- 
mission to the Academy, but unsuccessfully, 
as he had been known as a partisan of Freron 
and those who ridiculed the philosophical 
party. It was considered a happy appreciation 
of his sarcastic character that under a bust of 
him, by Moitte, some wag had written “ Pass 
quick — he bites.” A full list of his works 
will be found in Querard. One of them, 
called “ Re'futation suivie, detaillee, des Prin- 
cipes de M. Rousseau, de Genbve, touchant 
la musique fran^aise, addressee k lui-meme, 
en r^ponse k sa lettre,” published in 1754, 
seems to have escaped the notice of Pathay, 
who, in his “ Vie de Rousseau,” professes to 
criticise all the works which were written 
against him. (Zes Trois Sidles de la Lit- 
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t^ature Franfaise ; Desessarts, Les Siecles 
Litt€raires ; liiog. Universelle ; Biog. des 
Contemporains ; Querard, La France Lit- 
t^aire.) J. H. B. 

AUBERT, LOUIS, eldest son of Jacques 
Aubert, was bom in 1720, and entered the 
orchestra of the Opera at eleven years of age. 
In 1755 he succeeded his father there as 
leader, and continued in the same situation 
till 1771, when he retired. He published, at 
Paris, six solos, six duets, and two con- 
certos for the violin. (Fetis, Biographic 
Universelle des Musiciens.') E. T. 

AUBERT, MICHEL, a French engraver 
of moderate reputation, bom at Paris in 
1 700. He engraved portraits and historical 
pieces : among the former may be mentioned 
the numerous set of painters’ portraits which 
he executed for the “ Abregc de la Vie des 
plus fameux Peintres” of D’Argenville, 
many of which, especially some of those 
copied from Houbraken, are done with great 
mastery,; but many others are very poor in 
effect. He engraved a few prints after Wat- 
teau, Rubens, and some of the celebrated 
Italian masters. He died at Paris, in 1757. 

There was a painter of the name of Louis 
Aubkrt, who lived at Paris alxmt the latter 
part of the same century. (Huber, Manuel 
des Amateurs, &c. ; Heineken, Dictionnaire 
des Artistes, ^.) R. N. W, 

AUBERT, PIERRE, was Counseiller au 
Presidial at ^auvais in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. He is the author of 
“ Histoire et Recueil des Gestes et Regnes 
des Rois de France, leur Couronnement et 
Se'pulture, les Noms des Roynes, leurs 
Eponses, et de leur Enfans,” &c., Paris, 
1 624, 4to, ( Adelung, Suppl. to Jdcher, All- 

?emeines Gelehrten Lexicon; Le Long, Bib- 
iotheque Historique.) J. H. B. 

AUBERT, PIERRE, a lawyer and mis- 
cellaneous writer, was bom at Lyon, on 19tli 
February, 1642. In his early youth he was 
a great reader of poetry and romances ; and 
between the ages of sixteen and eighteen he 

S erused one of the latter, called “ I^ Voyage 
e risle d'Amour,” which had such an influ- 
ence on his imagination that he wrote a 
counterpart of it, called “ Le Retour de I’lsle 
d’Amour.” This piece was afterwards printed 
by his father, without Pierre’s consent, and 
during a journey which he was making to 
Paris to see the world ; but the date of the 
ublication is not stated. Returning to Lyon, 
e applied himself with energy to the study 
of law, and joined the bar. A feeble frame 
and otiier causes prevented him from being 
able to distinguish himself as a speaker, auu 
he restricted himself to chamber practice. 
He held for some years the office of Procu- 
reur du Roi, or Attorney -General, in the 
court “ de la Conservation des Privileges des 
Foires de Lyon,” which was probably a tri- 
bunal in wnich important questions re^rd- 
ing the commercial privileges of the citizens 
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were discussed. In 1700 he was chosen one 
of the echevins, or magistrates, of Lyon, and 
was afterwards made Procureur du Koi of 
the police of that town. He had collected a 
large library, which, in the year 1731, he 
gave to the citizens of Lyon, on the condition 
that it should be kept open for public use. 
This was probably the foundation of the 
great public library for which that city b 
honourably distinguished among commercial 
towns. TTie town, in return, gave him an 
annuity of two thousand livres for life, and, 
on his death, appointed his nephew librarian, 
with a salary of five hundred crowns. Au- 
bert died on the 18th February, 1733, aged 
ninety-one years. He was one of the small 
knot of citizens of L^on who constituted a 
society for the cultivation of literature, which 
was in 1724 incorporated under letters patent 
as the Acad(^mie des Sciences et de l^lles- 
Lettres. He wrote some papers published in 
the Transactions of this body. In 1710 he 

S nblished, at Lyon, “ Recueil de Factums et 
le'moires sur plusieurs Questions impor- 
tantes du Droit Civil, de Coutumes, et de 
Discipline Ecclesiastique,” 2 vols. 4to. It 
has been objected to this work, as a good 
collection of precedents, that it does not pro- 
perly connect the pleadings in the cases with 
the decisions pronounced in them. In 1728 
he edited, in three volumes, folio (Lyon), the 
“ Dictionnaire de la Langue Fran 9 aise, an- 
cienne et modeme” of Richelet, and he made 
large additions to the original work. It was 
reprinted at Amsterdam in 1732. The titles 
of Aubeifs works will be found at length in 
the authorities referred to. (Niceron, Afcm. 
des Hommes Illustres, xxxv. 270 — 274 ; De- 
sessarts, Les Siecies Littdraires ; Querard, 
La France Litt^aire.') J. H. B. 

AUBERT, PIERRE FRANCOIS OLI- 
VIER, was bom at Amiens in 1765, where, 
without the help of a master, he acquired 
considerable proficiency on the violoncello. 
He then obtained an engagement at the Opera 
in Paris, where he remained twenty -five 
years. He was the first person who published 
a good elementary work on violoncello play- 
ing in France. He composed several quar- 
tets, twelve duets for violoncellos, and a set 
of studies for the same instrument. He also 
published ** Histoire abreg^ de la Musique 
ancienne et modeme.” (Fdtis, Biographie 
Universelle des Musiciens.) E. T. 

AUBERT, or GAUBERT, DE PUICI- 
BOT, called the Monk of Puicibot, a Pro- 
ven 9 al Troubadour of the thirteenth century, 
was bom at Puicibot, a place of which hiis 
&ther was chutelain or viscount, in the dio- 
cese of Limoges, and in the present depart- 
ment of Haute Vienne. According to the 
practice of the Benedictines, he was admitted 
while a child to a monastery of that order, 
where he was subjected to the monastic dis- 
cipline. Becoming disgusted with the ri- 
gours of the cloister, he changed this form 
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of life for one of a very different character, 
adopting the united pursuits of a troubadour 
and a minstrel. By the mles of the order, 
it appears that parents had authority to bind 
their children to the sanction of the monastic 
vows, and the manner in which Aubert got 
rid of the encumbrance is not very fully ex- 
plained. He was patronised by Savari de 
Mauleon, a rich and powerful baron, himself 
an eminent troubadour, who equipped him 
in a manner suitable for attendance at courts. 
He became enamoured of a lady, to whom he 
addressed six songs, the only traces of his 
poetic abilities which have been preserved. 
His biographers say that the lady would not 
give her hand to any one who was not a 
knight, and that Aubert’s munificent patron 
not only procured him the honour of Imight- 
hood, but gave him a house and land for the 
support of his rank. He married the lady, 
who, on his afterwards travelling in Spain, is 
said to have been unftuthful to him. There 
is a romantic story which represents Aubert 
in a visit to an infamous house discovering 
his lost wife as one of its inmates. Accord- 
ing to some authorities, he compelled her to 
enter a nunnery ; while others state that she 
was punished with death. Aubert is said to 
have died in a monastery, in the year 1263. 
(Millot, Hist. Lit. des Troubadours, ii. 384 — 
389; Raynouard, Choix des Poesies Origi- 
nales des Troubadours, v. 51 — 53.) J. H. B. 

AUBERT, RENE', a French jurist, who 
lived in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, of whom nothing is known except 
that he wrote “ Index Remm et Verborum 
qu® in Pandectis tractantur,” Paris, 8vo. 
1 648. ( Adelung, Suppl. to Jocher, Allgemeines 
Gelehrten- Lexicon.') J. H. B. 

AUBERT, or AUDEBERT, generally 
Latinized AULBERTUS, SAINT. There 
were two bishops of this name, the one 
in the seventh, the other in the eighth cen- 
tury. 

The former was Bishop of Cambrai and 
Arras, the sees of which had been imited. 
He is called the seventh bishop of Cambrai, 
in which he succeeded Ablebert. He is said 
to have been consecrated on the 24th of 
March, 633. He was the means of Chris- 
tianizing many people of rank, and had great 
influence with the powerful I^g Dagobert, 
who by his persuasion became a great patron 
and benefactor of the Christian Church. To 
Aubert is attributed the merit of having con- 
verted Landelin, the chief of a band of rob- 
bers, whose subsequent life became so great 
a contrast to that which he had previ- 
ously led, that he founded four monasteries, 
and, after performing other acts of munifi- 
cence to the church, was canonized as St. 
Landelin. Aubert founded several churches 
and religions houses. He sanctioned the dis- 
interment of the relics of St. Furstius, and 
directed the b*anslation of those of St. Ve- 
dast, at Arras, to the monastery which bears 
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that saint’s name. The translation is said to 
have occurred in the year 658, and to have 
been accompanied by a miracle in the person 
of a blind Bishop Audomar, who was gifled 
with the sense of sight for tibe occasion. The 
monastery of St Vedast, which was founded 
on that occasion, afterwards received rich 
endowments from Thierri 1 1 1., and became 
celebrated for its wealth. Among the dis- 
tinguished acts of St. Aubert is recorded 
bis having invested with the religious habit 
St Waldetrude, the wife of Count Madelgare, 
and her sister St Aldeguuda, both celebrated 
saints and benefactors of the church. The 
year of St Aubert’s death is stated as 669, 
and his commemoration-day in the calendar 
is 13th December. His shrine is preserved 
in an abbey of canons regular in Cambrai, 
which bears his name, and was founded 'in 
1066. In the “ Dictionnaire Historique,” 
“ Bio^phie Universelle,” and other bio- 
graphies, it is said that there is a Life of St. 
Aubert in the second volume of Mabillon’s 
“ Vitae Sanctorum Ordinis St Benedicti.” 
In reality, however, Mabillon mentions him 
in his “Index Sanctorum Praetermissorum,” 
or index of saints omitted, observ ing that he 
appears not to have been a monk. It is sin- 
gular that Butler says, at the end of his ar- 
ticle on this subject, “ See the ‘ Life of St 
Aubert,’ written by a monk, in Mabillon, Act. 
Ben. t ii. p. 873.” In the edition of Ma- 
billon published at Venice, 1733, there is, in 
page 837 of vol. ii., an accoimt of Aubert’s 
intercourse with St. Landelin, as above re- 
ferred to; and this may be the passage to 
which Butler intended to 'allude. Mabillon 
elsewhere incidentally mentions Aubert, and 
particularly in the “Life of St. Waldetrude.” 
(Le Cointe, AnnaUst EcclesioJilici Francorum, 
iii. 8, 9 ; ^mmarthanus, Gallia Christiana^ 
iii. 6, 7 ; Butler, Lives of the Saints, xii. 
21.5 — 219 ; Authorities rf erred to.) 

The other Aubert was Bishop of Avran- 
ches, and is chiefly commemorated as the 
founder of the establishment called Mont St. 
Michel, about the year 708. The edifice 
which he constructed appears to have been 
a mere oratory or small chapel. There were 
afterwards erected on the spot a monastery, 
and a church, which is marked in Cassini’s 
map as that of the parish. In the midst of 
a wide sweep of sands and sea-marshes, off the 
coast of Normandy, where the two small rivers 
See and Selune fall into the sea, tliere are 
two isolated rocks or mounds, which used to 
be separated from the land at high water, 
and were very dangerous to navigators. 
Either from the many shipwrecks occurring 
in their neighbourhood, or from their tumu- 
lar shape, tliey were called Tumba*, or the 
Tombs, and one of them is still called Tombe- 
laine. The miraculous cause of the founda- 
tion, according to the annalists, was the 
appearance to the bishop of the archangel 
Michael, who made three distinct visits before 
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the necessary effect was produced. It is a 
disputed point whether the vision on its last 
appearance inflicted on the bishop such chas- 
tisement as mi^ht keep the interview in his 
mind during his waking moments, or was 
content with some other miraculous relic 
of the reality of the interposition. Many 
miracles are recorded in connection with 
the Mont St. Michel, and, among others, the 
circumstance that on St. Michael’s day the 
tide did not rise round the mound, but' al- 
lowed the devotees a free passage during the 
whole day — a statement which Mabillon does 
not consider well authenticated. At the 
present day there appears to be a raised road, 
or mole, leading to the mound. The body of 
St. Aubert was disinterred some centuries 
after his death, and his commemoration-day 
in the calendar corresponds with the day on 
which that circumstance is said to have oc- 
curred — the 26th of June. Many pilgrim- 
were made to his relics, and they were 
visited by Louis XL, who, to commemorate 
tlie occasion, founded, on the 1st of August, 
1469, the celebrated French order of St. 
Michel. The motto of the order, supposed 
to bear an allusion to the local character and 
traditional history of the Mont St. Michel, is 
“ Imraensi Tremor Oceani.” (Mabillon, An- 
nales Ordini St. Benedicti, ii. 19 — 21 ; Bio- 
graphic Universelle.) J. H. B. 

AUBERT DE VERIE. [Verie.] 

AUBERT DE VERTOT. [Vertot.] 

AUBERTIN, DOMINIQUE, was bom 
at Luneville, on the 28th of April, 1751, of 
obscure parents. He entered the French 
army as a private in 1767, and before the 
Revolution had risen to the rank of adjutant- 
major. In 1792 he received the cross of St. 
Louis ; and in the following year he served 
in Flanders, whence he was ordered to La 
Vendee, where he was actively engaged du- 
ring 1 793 and 1 794. Exhausted by wounds 
and lengtli of service, he retired in 1797, at 
which time he held the rank of adjutant- 
geneml. He died at Luneville, on the 20th 
of April, 1825. He was the author of “ Me- 
moires sur la Guerre de la Vendee,” printed 
in the first volume of “ Me'moires du Gene'ral 
Hugo,” 8vo. Paris, 1823. They are of some 
value as the production of an eye-witness of 
the events to which they relate. (Que'rard, 
La France Litt^raire ; Biographic Universelle, 
Suppl.) J. W. 

AUBERTIN, EDME, was bom at Chk- 
lons-sur-Marne in 1595, admitted a minister 
of the Reformed Church by the synod of 
Charenton in 1618, and appointed, first to 
Chartres, and afterwards to Paris, to which 
city he removed in 1631. Five years before, 
he had published a volume on the “ Confor- 
mity de la Creance de I’Eglise avec celle de 
St. Augustin sur le Sacrement de I’Eucha- 
ristie,” which he followed up in 1633 with a 
larger work on the same subject, “ L’ Eucha- 
ristic de I’Ancienne Eglise.” One chief ob- 
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ject of this production was, to prove that the 
doctrines of transubstantiation and the real 
presence were unknown during the first six 
centuries of the church ; and Aubertin was 
at least successful enough to excite the bit- 
terest rage among his opponents, the Roman 
Catholic clergy. Their agents applied for 
and obtained a royal ordinance for Aubertin’s 
arrest, on the ground that he had taken the 
style of “ Ministre de TEglise Reformde,” 
withbut the le^ addition of “ Pretendue,” 
and tliat he had stigmatized cardinals Bellar- 
mine and Du Perron as “ adversaries of the 
church.” The prosecution, however, was not 
persisted in, and had no other effect than that 
of pving an increased circulation and popu- 
lanty to Aubertin’s treatise, and of stimu- 
lating the author to prepare a much enlarged 
edition for the press in the Latin language. 
Before this coiUd be printed, Aubertin was 
seized with a lethargic disease, of which he 
died at Paris, on the .5th of April, 1652. His 
last moments are said to have been embittered 
by a visit from the cure' of his parish, accom- 
panied by a tumultuous mob, who insisted 
that Aubertin wished to return to the bosom 
of the Catholic church, and was forcibly 
prevented by his family. To avoid worse 
consequences, the cure' was at last admitted 
to his bedside, when Aubertin had just 
strength enough to declare his determination 
to die in the principles which he had always 
professed. 

The Latin version of Aubertin’s treatise 
was published at Deventer, in 1654, under 
the editorship of David Blondel. Consider- 
able attention was drawn to it, some time 
after, by the conspicuous position it occupied 
in the controversy on the Eucharist, between 
the Protestant minister Claude, on the one 
hand, and Nicole and Amauld, of Port Royal, 
on the other. Amauld claimed to have com- 
pletely refuted the assertions of Aubertin, 
while Claude insisted that he had left the 
main body of his ar^ments untouched ; and 
each champion was held by his own party to 
have gain^ the victory. (Bayle, Diction- 
naive Historique et Critique, i. 379 ; Abr^€ 
de la Vie de M. Dailld, prefixed to hb Deux 
Derniers Sermons, p, 19, 33, 35; Amauld, 
PerjHftuitd de la Foi, in his CEuvres, Paris, 
1777, xii. 87 — 101; Claude, R€ponse au 
Livre de M. Amauld.) J. W. 

AUBERY, ANTOINE, a French histo- 
rian, was born at Paris, on the 18th of May, 
1616. Ancillon, in his Mc'moires, calls him 
erroneously Louis, and this error has been 
followed by many subsequent writers, who 
have in consequence confounded him with 
Louis Aubery, Sieur du Maurier. His stu- 
dies were superintended by an elder brother, 
an ecclesiastic of considerable piety and 
learning, whom Boileau has made to figure 
in his “ Lutrin” under the name of Alain : 

“ Alain tousse et se l^ve, Alain, cc savant hnminc/ 

* Qtii de Bauni vingt fois a lu touto la Somme, 
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Qui pr>ssede Abeli, qui salt ton! Raconi*, 

Et meme entend, dit-on, le Latin d'.\ Kempis." 

Antoine went through the regular studies 
of the Humanities and Philosophy, and ap- 
plied himself for a time to Jurispmdence, 
but ultimately devoted himself entirely to 
historical pursuits. His diligence was im- 
ceasing: die greater part of each day was 
spent in composition. He always arose 
about five o’clock, and worked all the morn- 
ing and afternoon mitil six o’clock. His 
evenings were spent at the houses of Dupuy, 
De Thou, and Vilevault, where he enjoyed 
the conversation of men of learning. He 
mixed little in general society. He died on 
the 29th of January, 1695. His works are — 
1. “Histoire ge'ne'rale des Cardinaux,” five 
volume^ Paris, 1 642 — 1 649, 4to. This work 
was written under the auspices of the Cardi- 
nal Mazarin, to whom it is dedicated, and 
who rewarded the author by a pension of 
400 livres. 2. “ De la preeminence de nos 
Rois et de leur pnfseance sur I’Empereur et 
le Roi d’Espagne, traite' historique ; avec quel- 
ques pieces tire'es des Memoires de MM. 
Bi^on et Dupuy,” Paris, 1649, 4to., and 
again in 1650 and 1680, 4to. A German 
translation was published at Leipzig in 1679, 
12mo. 3. “Histoire du Cardinal de Joy- 

euse: avec plusieurs me'moires, lettres, de- 
p^hes,” &c., Paris, 1654, 4to. This work 
embraces the period between 1562 and 1611. 

4. “ Histoire du Cardinal de Richelieu,” 
Paris, 1660, fol., and Cologne, 1666, 12mo. in 
two volumes. Aubery has been accused, 
with justice, of a departure from strict histo- 
rical tmth in his endeavours to prove the 
Cardinal a better man than he really was. 

5. “ Memoires pour 1’ histoire du Cardinal de 
Richelieu depuis I’an 1616 jusqu’k la fin de 
1642, qui contiennent des lettres, dcs instme- 
tions, et des memoires,” two volumes, Paris, 
1660, fol., and again at Cologne in five 
volumes in 1667, 12mo. It is stated by La 
Caillc {Histoire de t Imprimerie, p. 285) that 
Bertier, the publisher of this work, before he 
printed it, represented to the queen-mother 
that he dared not publish it without the spe- 
cial licence and protection of the king (Louis 
XIV.), as it contained some very severe 
strictures on the irregularities of several per- 
sons connected with the court : to which the 
queen replied, “ Proceed fearlessly in your 
work, and so shame vice, that it shall no 
longer find a place in France.” 6. “ Des 
justes prdtentions du Roi sur I’Empire,” 
Paris, 1667, 4to. and in 12mo. A German 
translation was published in the same year, 
in 4to. This work contains much which 
Aubery had previously advanced in his 
“ Traite' de la Pree'miuence,” supported by new 
facts and arguments. It gave great umbrage 
to the princes of Germany, who were loud in 
their complaints. In order to appease them, 
the conseil du roi judged it expedient to com- 
mit tlie author to the Bastilc. His confine- 
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ineut however wa« only nominal : he was 
well treated, visited by persons of the highest 
rank, and soon set at liberty. His book was 
answered by several German writers. 7. 

“ De la dignite' de Cardinal,” Par^ 1673, 
12mo. This had been originally intended 
to form a preface or introduction to his 
history of the Cardinals. 8. “ De la Re- 

g ile,” Paris, 1678, 4to. 9. “ Histoire du 
ardinal Mazarin depuis sa naissance jnsqu’ 
h sa mort, tire'e pour la plus grande partie 
des registres du Parlement de Paris;” two 
volumes, Paris, 1688 and 1695, 12mo., and 
also at Rotterdam in the same year. 10. 
“ Politique triis-chretien ; ou, di^urs po- 
litique sur les actions principales de la vie 
du Cardinal de Richelieu,” Paris, 1647, 
12mo. 11. “ Traite des droits du roi sur la 

Lorraine,” also entitled “ Dissertation histo- 
rique et politique sur le traits touchant la 
Lorraine en 1661,” 1662, 12mo. The last 
two pieces are attributed to Aubery, but are 
of uncertain authorship. {Eloge de M. Au- 
bery, in the Journal des Savans (1695), 123 — 
127, &c. ; Ancillon, Mdmoires concemant les 
vies deplusieurs Modemes c^lebres, 357 — 377 ; 
Niceron, Mdhioires pour servir a V histoire des 
homtnes illustres, xiii. 305 — 315; Lengletdu 
Fresnoy, Me'thode pour dtudier t Histoire, xii, 
270, edit. Drouet.) J. W. J. 

AUBERY, CLAUDE, a French physi- 
cian, who lived during the sixteenth century. 
Having embraced the doctrines of the Re- 
formation, he retired from Paris, and lived 
at Lausanne, where he was appointed pro- 
fessor of philosophy. He afterwards pub- 
lished a work entitled “ Apodictsc Orationes,” 
upon the Epistle to the Romans, in which he 
exhibited a tendency to favour the position 
of the Roman church. He was in conse- 
quence attacked by Beza, who condemned 
his work at the synod of Berne. This dis- 
pleased Aubery so much, that he went to 
Dijon, and there made his recantation. He 
di^ at Dijon, in 1596. His works, of which 
there are none in the libraries of the British 
Museum or College of Surgeons, London, 
indicate, says Jourdan, in the ” Biographie 
M^cale,” great erudition, and many of 
them exist in the Bibliothbque du Roi which 
have never yet been published. Aubery be- 
longed to school of chemical and mys- 
ticiu physicians which prevailed in his day, 
and wrote a work in defence of his prin- 
ciples, entitled “ Tractatus de Concordia Me- 
dicorum,” Berne, 1585, 8vo. In this work 
he defended the chemical medicine of Para- 
celsus, as well as the absurd doctrine of sig- 
natures. This doctrine assumed as a first 
principle that every object in nature bears 
upon It certain external characters, which 
indicated the diseases in which it is good 
to be used. A long list of useless remedies was 
thus introduced into medicine, from which 
the Materia Medica of the Pharmacopoeias of 
the present day is not thoroughly purged. 
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The other works of Aubery are — “ Poste- 
riorum notionum Explicatio,” Lausanne, 

1576, 8vo. ; “ De Interpretatione,” Lausanne, 

1577, 8vo.; “Organon Doctrinarum om- 
nium,” Lausanne, 1.584, 8vo.; “ De Terra 
Motu,” Lausanne, 1 585, 8vo. He also pub- 
lished an edition of the characters of Theo- 
phrastus at Bale, in 1 582, with a Latin ver- 
sion, and translated into Latin a work written 
in Greek by Theodore Ducas Lascaris, with 
the title “ Tractatus de Communicatioue na- 
tural!.” {Biog. Mddicale; Biog. Universelle.) 

E. L. 

AUBERY, JEAN, a French physician, 
was bom in the Bourbonnais, and studied 
his profession at Montpellier. He com- 
menced practice at Paris, and was appointed 
physician to the Due de Montpensier. He 
wrote several works on medicine. His first 
essay was an attempt to prove that love and 
its consequences were subjects for the consi- 
deration of the physician. It was entitled 
“ L’ Antidote de 1’ Amour,” Paris, 1599, 12mo. 
This work was republished at Delft, in 1 663. 

It is fuU of curious matter, and displays a 
considerable amount of learning. It was de- 
dicated to Dulaurens. In 1604 he published 
a work on the baths of Bourbon, entitled 
“ Les Bains de Bourbon-Lancy, et de Bour- 
bon TArchambault,” 8vo. This work con- 
tained a history of the baths ; a minute ac- 
coimt of the properties of the various ingre- 
dients that enter into the composition of the 
waters; speculations on the cause of their 
heat, and on the use of the mrious springs 
in different kinds of disease. He arrived at 
the conclusion that the baths of Bourbon 
were the most singular in the world, and that 
they could in no way be artificially imitated. 
Two other works are cited as having been 
written by Aubery. The first entitled “ Ap^ 
logeticus de restituenda et vindicanda Medi- 
cinsD Dignitate,” Pari^ 1608, 8vo. The se- 
cond entitled “Histoire de I’antique Cite 
d’Autun.” This work was going through 
the press when the author died, and it was 
never published. The loose leaves, however, 
were disseminated, and are valued by collec- 
tors of rare works. {Biog. Mddicale; Elov, 
Diet. Hist, de la Mdd.~) E. L. 

AUBERY, LOUIS, Sieur du Maurier. 
The time and place of this writer’s birth are 
not known. His father, Benjamin Aubery 
du Maurier, was ambassador from the court 
of France to the States-General of the United 
Netherlands in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. Louis studied the sciences 
and jurispmdence at the university of Leiden, 
and while yet very young was employed in 
some diplomatic capacity in Holland : he 
afterwards travelled in Germany, Italy, 
Poland, and the North. On his return to 
Paris he was favourably received by the 
queen-mother ; and the Princess Maria 
Louisa, who was destined for the throne of 
Poland as wife of Ladislaus IV., applied to • 
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him for information respecting that country, 
•with which he was thoroughly acquainted. 
The request was conveyed Qirough the Due 
de Noailles, and Aubery communicated the 
required particulars in several after-dinner 
conversations. The favour in which he was 
held by the royal ladies, however, led to no 
public employment, and some time after the 
death of the Cardinal de Richelieu he retired 
from court, and occupied himself with me- 
moirs of his observations in foreira countries. 
His father was a Protestant ; he himself was 
a firm Roman Catholic, but an enemv to all 
religious persecution, from which ne had 
suffered greatly in his own person. He 
thanks Louis de la Verane, Bishop of Mans, 
for having protected his old age from the 
persecution of the Protestants. His death 
took place in 1687. His works are — 1, 
“ Histoire de I’Exe'cution de Cabrieres et de 
Merindol, et d’autres lieux de Provence, 
particulibrement deduite dans le plaidoye 
qu’en fit I’an 1551, par le commandement du 
roy Henry II., et comme son advocat-gencral 
en cette cause, Jacques Aubery, lieutenant 
civil au Chastelet de Paris, et depuis Am- 
bassadeur extraordinaire en Angleterre pour 
traiter de la Paix, I’an 1555. Ensemble ime 
relation particuliiJre de ce qui se passa aux 
cinquante audiences de la cause de Merindol,” 
Paris, 1645, 4to. Jacques Aubery, above 
mentioned, was the grana-uncle of Louis, and 
this history was a republication, with many 
additional “ piiices justificatives,” of the Plai- 
doyer, which had been published by Daniel 
Heinsius, at Leiden, in 1619. [Aubery, 
Jacques.] 2. “ Memoires pour servir k 
rhistoire de Hollande, et des autres Pro- 
•vinces Unies ; oil Ton verra les veritables 
causes des divisions qui sont depuis soixante 
ans dans cette Republique, et qui la me- 
nacent de mine,” Paris, 1680, 8vo. Adelung 
asserts, on the authority of Neaulme’s Cata- 
logue, that the first edition appeared in 
1 668, but this must be an error, as the pri- 
vilege bears date 1679. These memoirs 
have long enjoyed a very high reputation for 
the correctness of their details and the fi*ee- 
dom and impartiality with which the author 
has sought to state the trath. Some of these 
tmths were extremely offensive to the Dutch 
government, such as that William II. and 
his son William III. aimed at the sovereign 
power. A bookseller who ventured to pub- 
lish the work at the Hague, in 1694, was 
fined one thousand litres and banished, and 
the book was strictly proscribed. An edition 
was published by the Abbe Sdpher, in two 
volumes, under the title “Memoires pour 
servir k Thistoire de la Republique des Pro- 
vinces Unies et des Pays B^ ; contenant les 
Vies des princes d’Orange, de Bameveld, 
d’Aersens, et de Grotius, par Aubry du 
Mauriez. Donnes avec des notes par Ame- 
lot de la Houssaye,” &c., London (Paris), 
1754, 12mo. There are also copies of the 
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work with the title “ Histoire de Guillaume 
de Nassau, Prince d’Orange, avec des Notes 
politiques, &c,, par Amelot de la Houssaye.” 
It was translated into Dutch in the year 
1704. 3. “ Memoires de Hambourg, de 

Lubeck, et de Holstein, et de Dannemarck, 
de Swede, et de Pologne,” Blois, 1785, 12mo. 
This is a posthumous work, and was edited 
by Louis Lconor Alphonse Dorvaulx du 
Maurier, the author’s grandson. In 1740 
there appeared at Bmsscls a work in two 
volumes, entitled “ Memoires de Hollande et 
des Royaumes du Nord,” the first volume of 
which is another edition of the “ Memoires 
pour servir k I’histoire de Hollande,” and 
the second volume is merely another copy of 
the “Memoires de Hambourg,” &c. of 1735, 
with a new title-page. (Ancillon, M^oires 
concernant les vies de plnsieurs Modernes, 
338 — 357 ; Moreri, Dictionnaire Historique^ 
edit. 1759; Journal des Savans (1736), 303 — 
309 ; Lenglet du Fresuoy, Mdthode pour 
etudier V Histoire, xii. 166, xiii. 306; Bar- 
bier, Examen Critique des IHctionnaires ; 
Chalmot, Biographisch Woordenboek dcr Ne- 
derlandetu) J. W. J. 

AUBESPINE, a noble family of France, 
several of whose members took a part more 
or less distinguished in the public service of 
their country during the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
centuries. It is supposed to have been a 
branch of the noble Burgundian &mily of 
the same name, but this does not appear to 
be clearly established. The founder of the 
house was Claude I., who, in consequence of 
his marriage with Marguerite, daughter of 
Pierre le Berruyer (27th February, 1507), 
became Seigneur d’Erouville. The eldest 
son of Claude I. founded the house of Cha- 
teauneuf-sur-Cher ; the third, that of Verde- 
ronne. 'The family of Aubdpin claimed to 
be descended from the Aubespines of Verde- 
ronne, but the genealogy is not satisfactorily 
made out. The only members of the family 
whom it seems necessary to notice here are 
— Claude II., son of Claude I.; Madelaine, 
daughter of Claude II. ; Charles and Gabriel, 
grandsons of Claude II. by his second son 
Guillaume, who succeeded to the honours and 
estates after the death of his brother Claude 
III. (1570) without issue. 

Ceaude de d’Aubespine, second of the 
name, was the first-bom of the first wife of 
Claude I. The year of his birth is unknown, 
but was probably 1507 or 1508, as his parents 
were married in February of the former year. 
He entered the civil service by being placed 
imder Guillaume Bochetel, secretary of state 
and finance. He was appointed secretary to 
the king on the 10th of March, 1537. He 
married Bochetel’s daughter, Jeanne, on the 
14th of January, 1542, and was nominated 
about the same time to succeed to the ofiice 
of secretary of state and finance after the 
death of his father-in-law. In the ensuing 
year he was appointed colleague to BocheteU 
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on the death of Jean le Breton, seigneur de 
Villandry. Claude de I’Aubespine held the 
appoiutmeut of secretary of state and finance 
till his death. On the death of his father-in- 
law he succeeded in right to the seigneurie 
of Hauterive and barony of Chateauneuf-sur- 
Cher, from which he and his descendants 
took their title. Claude de I’Aubespine was 
joined in commission with the Cardinal du 
Bellay, the Marcchal du Biez, and President 
Kemond, to negotiate a peace with England 
in 1544 ; and in 1555 and 1559 he assisted in 
negotiating the treaties of Ardres, Calais, and 
Cateau-Cambresis. He was present at the 
Assembly of Fontainebleau in 1560; nego- 
tiated the surrender of the city of ]^urges 
in 1562; he was deputed by Catherine de’ 
Medici to hold conferences with the Hugo- 
not leaders at the fauxbourgs St Marcel and 
la Chapelle, before the battle of St. Denis. 
He died on the day of that battle, the 1 1th of 
November, 1567. Le Pere Anselme says of 
Claude II. de I’Aubespine, tliat under Bo- 
chetel “ he rendered himself capable of ma- 
naging the most important public business.” 
Davila calls him “ a man much respected, 
and one of the most laitliful servants of the 
queen.” Catherine de’ Medici visited him 
on his death-bed, to receive his last counsels. 
By his first wife, Jeanne Bochetel, he had 
two sons, Claude and Guillaume, and one 
daughter, Madelaine; by his second wife, 
Catherine d’Alizon, he had no children. 

Madelaine de l’Aubespine, daughter 
of Claude II., was bom on the 21st of March, 
1.546. She was married, in 1562, to Nicolas 
de Neufville, seigneur de Villeroi. She died 
at Villeroi, on the 17th of May, 1596. Her 
beauty, talents, and accomplishments ren- 
dered her one of the greatest ornaments of 
her court. Ronsard addressed complimen- 
taiT verses to her ; and Jean Berthault, Bishop 
of Sdez, composed a flattering epitaph for her 
tomb. La Croix du Maine, a contem^rary, 
says, “ Her compositions in prose and verse 
are so felicitous, and her genius and judg- 
ment so uncommon, that the hereditary vir- 
tues which shine in her attract the notice of 
every one. As a proof of her learning, I 
may mention her translation of Ovid’s 
Epistles, not yet printed, and a great num- 
ber of poems of her composition, which will 
be published when she pleases.” 

Gabriel de l’Aubespine was the third 
sou (the first of the second marriage) of 
Guillaume de I’Aubespine, Baron de Chkteau- 
neuf, by Gasparde ^Mitte de Miolans. The 
year of his birth is unknown. He was 
named Abbe de Preaux in 1600, and, after 
the death of his relative Jean de TAubespine 
(of the Verderonne branch), bishop of 
Orleans in 1 604. He was consecrated at 

Rome in that year, on the 28th of March, 
held a synod in 1606, attended an assembly 
of the bishops of the province of Sens held at 
Paris in 1612, and was made a commander of 
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the order of St Esprit in 1619. In 1639 the 
prelates assembled at Paris deputed him to 
represent their wishes to Louis XIII., then at 
Lyon. He died on his return, at Grenoble, 
on the 15th of August. Sainte-Marthe and 
Du Pin attribute to this prelate some works, 
which we have not seen, and have not even 
been able to obtain a correct transcript of 
their title-pages. They are Latin treatises 
on the ancient discipline of the church ; a 
French book on the ancient regulations for 
the administration of the Eucharist, and some 
notes on Tertullian, the Canons of several 
Councils, &c. 

Charles de l’Aubespine, younger bro- 
ther of the preceding, second son of the second 
marriage of Guillaume, was born at Haute- 
rive on the 22nd of February, 1580. He 
was nominated a Councillor of Parliament 
of Paris in 1603, and he appears to have ob- 
tained the Abbacy of Pnfaux when his bro- 
ther was elected Bishop of Orleans, in 1604. 
In 1609 Henri IV., who had previously 
employed the Abb^ Charles in some pri- 
vate a&iirs, sent him as ambassador extraor- 
dinary to Holland, and afterward to Brussels. 
In 1617 he obtained the credit of having 
been mainly instrumental in persuading the 
malcontent princes to return to court. In 1 62 1 , 
on his father’s resigning the oflice of Chancellor 
of the Orders of the king, Charles was ap- 
pointed his successor. As the latter, however, 
was about the same time sent, together with the 
Due d’Angouleme and M. de Bethune, to the 
court of Vienna and the republic of Venice, 
it was arranged that his father should during 
his absence continue to act as chancellor, and 
receive the emoluments, with a right of suc- 
cession in the event of his son dying before 
him. This arrangement was to last for four 
ears- In 1629-30 the Abbe' de Preaux, now 
larquis de Chateauneuf (his father having 
died in 1629), was sent ambassador to Eng- 
land. On his return from this mission, he 
was nominated Garde des Sceaux, and re- 
ceived the seals fVom the king’s hand, on the 
14th of November, 1630. In 1632 he pre- 
sided at the trial of the Marshals Marillac and 
Montmorency, and was for so doing exposed 
to much obloquy, it being known that he was 
a personal enemy of the former, and had been 
a page in the household of the latter’s father. 
In 1633, having incurred the suspicions of 
Richelieu, he resigned the seals on the 25th 
of February, was arrested and confined in the 
castle of Angouldme, where he remained a 
prisoner till 1643. He founded at a subse- 
quent period six scholarships in his College 
of the Jesuits at Angouleme. At the ter- 
mination of his imprisonment, he repaired to 
his own house at Montrouge, where he re- 
mained till the 2nd of March, 1650, when 
the seals were restored to him. He was 
obliged to resign tliem again on the 5th of 
April, 1651, and with them the office of 
Ciiancellor to the Orders of the king. He 
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received, as some amends for his deprivation, 
the cross of Prelate-Commander of the Orders. 
He survived his last disgrace more than ten 
years, and died on the 17th of September, 
165.3, leaving behind him the reputation of 
an inveterate political intriguer. In his con- 
duct, Charles de TAubespine evinced to the 
last a total disre^rd of the decorum, either 
of his sacred office or his age. His natural 
daughter, by Elizabeth de Trossy, was bap- 
tized at St. Sulpice, on the 25th of September, 
1647 (when he was 67 years of age), and is 
registered as “ Marie b&tarde de I’Aubes- 
pine.” Two pamphlets published by the 
Marquis de Chateauneuf on the affairs of the 
Fronde are mentioned by Le Long (vol. ii. 
Nos. 2.3,337 and 23,346): — 1. “Avis impor- 
tant de M. de Chateaimeuf, donn(^ avant le 
depart de sa Majeste' de Fontainebleau (le 4 
d’Octobre) touchantla resolution qu’on doit 
prendre sur le mecontentement de M. le 
Prince,” 1651, 4to. 2. “,Second Avis de M. de 
Chateauneuf, donne' h sa Majeste' h Poictiers, 
sur la proposition qui fut faite, s’il falloit 
avancer on reculer, ou sejoumer dans cette 
ville, et quel conseil il falloit prendre dans 
cette conjoncture,” 1651, 4to. An account of 
his embassy to Germany in 1620, 1621, at- 
tributed to M. de Be'thune, was published by 
his son, 1667, (Le Long, iii. No. 30,458.) (Le 
Pere Anselme, Histoire G^n^alogique et Chro- 
nologique; Rigoley de Juvigny, Les Biblio- 
theques Fratifaises de La Croix du Maine 
et de Du Verdier, Sietir de Vauprivas ; 
Moreri, Dictionnaire Historique; H. C. Da- 
vila, Historia delle Guerre citxili di Francia ; 
Thuanus, Historia sui temporis ; Sammartha- 
nus, Gallia Christiana; Du Pin, Nouvelle 
JBibliotheqne des Auteurs Eccl^siastiques du 
XVII.Si^le.) W. W. 

AUBETERRE. The tide of Aubeterre 
has been bonie in succession by three noble 
families of France : — Raymon, Bouchard, 
and Esparbez. Of the first fiimily none 
have attained an historical character ; and of 
the other two, only one individual in each 
appears to deserve notice here. 

David Bouchard, Vkx)MTE d’ Aubeterre, 
claimed to descend by the male line from 
Bouchard, grand-esquire of Charlemagne. 
The Vicomte of Aubeterre is said to have 
come into this family by the marriage of 
Guy Bouchard to Marie Raymon, heiress of 
Aubeterre, in what year the family annals do 
not mention. Franqois Bouchard d’ Aubeterre, 
great-grandson of Guy, distinguished himself 
as a soldier under Charles VII. and Louis XL 
His grandson Francois Bouchard embraced 
the Informed religion, and retired with his 
second wife. Gab riel le de Laurensaue, to 
Geneva, where their son David was bom. 
The year of David’s birth is unknown. His 
mother returned with him to France after 
his father’s death ; and he, having embraced 
the Roman Catholic reli^on, obtained, 
though with difficulty, restitution of his 
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father’s estates, which had been seized for 
the crown, from the heirs of tlie Marechal de 
St. Andre'. The first event in David’s life 
of which we are able to fix the date with 
certainty, is his marriage with Rende de 
BourdeUle. It took place on the 16th of 
February, 1579. Henri III. conferred upon 
him the government of Pdrigord ; and his 
name stands last on the list of twenty-eight 
princes and nobles who were created Knights 
of the order of St. Esprit, on tlie 31st of 
December, 1585. After the death of Henri 
III. the Vicomte d’ Aubeterre attached him- 
self to the party of Henri IV., for whom he 
held Perigord. In 1593 he was attacked by 
Mompensat, an officer of the League, whom 
he defeated, took prisoner, and treat^ with 
singular delicacy. The Vicomte d’Aube- 
terre died on the ICth of August of the same 
year, in consequence of a gun-shot wound 
which he received at the siege of L’Isle en 
Perigord. By his wife he had only one 
daughter, Hypolite, who carried the estates 
and title of Aubeterre into the family of 
Esparbez. 

Henri Joseph Bouchard d’Esparbez 
DE Lussan, Marquis d’ Aubeterre, was 
great-great-grandson of Franqois d’Esparbez 
de Lussan, who, by his marriage with Hypo- 
lite Bouchard, acquired the lands and title 
of Aubeterre. Henri- Joseph was bora on 

the 24th of January, 1714. He was enrolled 
in the first company of the mousquetaires du 
roi in 1730. In 1738 he obtained a regi- 
ment. In 1743 he was wounded in the arm 
at the battle of Dettingen, and in 1744 re- 
ceived a gun-shot wound in the lx)dy at the 
assault oi Chateau-Dauphin in Piedmont. 
The surrender of that fortress was attributed 
in a great measure to his courage and perse- 
verance. His subsequent promotion was 
steady. He was made mardchal de camp in 
1748; marquis and chevalier des ordres du 
roi in 1757; lieutenant-gdndral in 1758; 
conseiller d’e'tat d’epe'e in 1767. In 1769 
he was ambassador at Rome, when Clement 

XIII. died, and obtained the credit of having 
been mainly instrumental in the elevation of 
Ganganelli to the papal chair as Clement 

XIV. He succeeded the Due d’Aiguillon as 
commandant des etats de Bretagne in 1775. 
He held this office during the whole time of 
the straggle between the court and the states 
of Bretagne, from the first indication of weak- 
ness on the part of the former, by the re-es- 
tablishment of the Parlement de firetagne in 
1775, till his death in 1788. He exercised 
little personal influence over the progress of 
the straggle which was carried on by the 
States of Bretagne and the ministers of the 
day ; but he continued to enforce the orders 
of the ministers with a firmness that satisfied 
the court, and a moderation which excited no 
personal animosity against him in the pro- 
vince. His character for probity was unim- 
peached. On the 15th of June, 1783, he was 
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created Marshal de France. He died on 
the 28th of Angust, 1788. Though twice 
married, he left no family : his estates passed 
into the families of Bourdeille Matha and 
Baderon St. Geniez. (Le Piire Anselme, 
Hiatoire Gffn^alogique et Chronologique ; 
Thuanus, Hiatoria aui temporia; Mezeray, 
Hiatoire de France ; Moreri, IXctionnaire 
Hiatorique; Daru, Hiatoire de Bretagne; 
Precis Hiatorique dea Troublea de Bretagne ; 
Hiacoura aur la Nobleaae du ParlemetU de 
Bretagne ; Biographic Univeraelle, Supple- 
ment.) W. W. 

AUBIGNAC, FRANCOIS HETDELIN, 
ABBE' D*. [Hedelin, Francois.] 

AUBIGNE' DE LA FOSSE, NATHAN 
D’, was born at Nancroy near Pluviers, in the 
G&tinois, on the 16th of January, 1601. In 
1621 he went with his father and mother to 
Geneva, and afterwards pursued his studies 
at Friburg in Brisgau, where he graduated 
in medicine, on the 2nd of May, 1626. The 
following year he was presented with the 
citizenship of Geneva, Here he practised 
his profession to an advanced age, but the 
year in which he died is not known ; he 
was living in the year 1669, He was inade 
a member of the council of two hundred in 
1658. He was married twice : the first time, 
in 1621, and was left a widower in 1631 ; and 
married a second time in 1632, nine months 
after the decease of his first wife. His works 
were on chemical subjects, and were written 
under the name of Albineus. [Aebineus, 
Nathan.] (Eloy, IHct. Hiat. de la Mdd. ; 
Biog. Mddic.) E. L. 

AUBIGNE', THE'ODORE AGRIPPA 
D’, was born at St. Maury near Pons, on the 
8th of February, 1 550. At his birth, the life 
of his motlier was sacrificed to save his own. 
At the age of four years his father brought 
down from Paris a tutor, who began teach- 
ing him at once Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
so that at six he could read in those three 
languages and in French; and the results of 
sucli premature excitement of the brain are 
shown in a vision which he states himself to 
have had at this age, while lying in bed one 
morning, of a woman, “ very white,” whose 
garments mstled against his curtains, and 
who, after having drawn them and given him 
an icy kiss, suddenly disappeared. He re- 
main^ without speech or motion, and then 
was seized with a brain-fever which lasted 
for a fortnight. At the age of seven and a 
half, he translated the Crito of Plato, on his 
father’s promising him to have it printed 
with his childish portrait for a frontispiece. 

A year after this, his father took nim to 
Paris to put him to school. On their way 
through Amboise, but lately the scene of the 
execution of many of the Hugonots, who had 
engaged in the Amboise conspiracy, the elder 
D’Aubign^ recognised the remains of some 
of his old comrades exposed in the market- 
place, and exclaimed in the hearing of seven 
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or eight hundred persons (it was fair-time), 
“ The murderers ! It is France they have b^ 
headed.” Scarcely could he escape the fury 
of the populace excited by these words, and 
when young lyAubignd, spurring after, at last 
came up with him, the father placed his hand 
upon the boy’s head: “Child,” said he, 
“ thou must not spare thy head, after mine, 
to avenge those nonoured chiefs: shouldst 
those spare thyself, my curse be on thee.” 

Whilst he was at Paris, under the care of 
a teacher of the name of Beroalde («/i prand 
peraonnage, as he tells us), the first religious 
war broke out, and the teacher, with his 
family and scholars, was compelled to leave 
Paris. On tlieir way they fell in with a 
party of about a hundre<l horse, commanded 
by a certain Sieur D’Achon (who afterwards 
liecame the captive of the elder ITAubigne), 
and were made prisoners. Young D’Aubigne 
was examined separately by an Inquisitor of 
the name of Demochares, who happened to 
be with the party of the Roman Catholics, 
and incensed him much by his answers. 
When threatened with death if he did not 
abjure, “ The mass,” he replied, “ was more 
full of horror to him than the stake.” And 
here he relates a strange incident. There 
were two violins in the room, to which the 
company had been dancing : the child was 
ordered to dance a “ gaillarde ;” he did so 
amid universal plaudits, and was then sent 
back to prison to await his doom. However, 
an officer in lYAchon’s party contrived their 
escape, and the whole party arrived in safety 
and were hospitably entertained for three 
days at Montargis, where the Duchess of 
Ferrara made the young scholar sit for three 
hours on a cushion beside her, and discourse 
upon the contempt of death. Hence they con- 
tinued their perilous wanderings, hunted from 
Gien, where they had taken refuge, pursued 
by musket-balls on their way down the Loire 
to Orleans. Here an epidemic broke out, 
the surgeon and four otner persons of the 
party, amongst others the tutoris wife, died in 
the room of young D’Aubigne', who was him- 
self labouring at the time under an attack. 

Jean d’Aubignd, tlie father, seems to have 
been a man both of courage and of counsel. 
Although severely wounded in the execution 
of an enterprise of some danger during the 
siege of Orlc^ans by the Roman Catliolic 
party, he was employed, and successfully, in 
negotiating peace between the two rival 
forces. On starting for Guyenne, where he 
was to enforce the observance of the treaty, 
he reminded his son of Amboise, exhort^ 
him to be zealous for his religion, a lover of 
science and of truth, and then kissed him, 
“against his wont,” says D’Aubigne, “ which 
touched me extremely.” On the road, his 
unhealed wound festered into an abscess, and 
he died, leaving his son an encumbered per- 
sonal estate, wmch, however, he was enabled 
to disclaim. 
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At thirteen young EXAubign^ ■was sent to 
Geneva, then the great seminary of Protest- 
ant learning. If -we trust his own account, 
he was now able to compose as many Latin 
verses as a good scribe could write do'wn in 
a day, to read oflF the Kabbins without the 
diacritical points, and to construe Greek, 
Latin or Hebrew without seeing the text, 
besides having gone through a course of 
mathematics. Notwithstanding these ac- 
quirements he was put to college, for some 
slip, he tells us, in the Dialects of Pindar. 
This for a time thoroughly disgusted him with 
study, and after committing various youthful 
indiscretions during a two years’ stay at 
Geneva, he left suddenly for Lyon, unknown 
to his relations, for the purpose of studying 
mathematics and magic, although resolved, 
he tells us, never to make use of the latter, 
'fhe nmaway magician soon found himself 
penniless, threatened with ejectment by his 
unpaid landlady, and had to pass a whole 
day without food ; at the close of which, as 
he was about to drown himself in the Saone, 
he saw a servant carrying a trunk, and soon 
afterwards recognised his cousin, the Sieur 
de Chaileaud, who was brining him some 
money from his family. 

He now returned to his guardiau’s in 
Saintonge, unsobered however by his late 
trials. To curb him, .his guardian could 
see no better plan than confining him, and 
taking away his clothes at night A new 
war had just then broken out(l 567\ and some 
of his young friends had resolved to escape 
by night to join a party of Hugonot troops m 
the neighbourhood. It was agreed that they 
should fire off a musket under D’Aubign(Ts 
window at starting. On hearing the signal, 
he let himself down from his window by his 
sheets, leaped two walls, and, barefoot and 
in his slurt, succeeded in joining his friends. 
At Jonsac, two or three Hugonot C£q)tains 
lent him money to procure sufficient clothing ; 
and he ■wrote do^wn at the bottom of the re- 
ceipt, that never would he reproach war with 
ha^ving robbed him, as he coidd not come out 
of it in a more beggarly plight than he had 
entered. At Saintes he had to encounter 
fresh opposition from the governor. Monsieur 
de Mirebcau, and from one of bis cousins, 
w'ho wanted to send him back to his guardian, 
and throughout the whole of the campaign 
he had severe hardships to imdergo, always 
hiding from the sight of his relations, and 
often dragging himself at night from fire to 
fire to escape being starved with cold. 

In the third war, 1568, during the whole 
of which he was employed in ^intonge, he 
succeeded in obtaining the command of some 
twenty men, all luckless adventurers like him- 
self. A single combat, from which he came off 
victorious, earned him still further credit, and 
he obtain^ a cometcy in the colonel’s com- 
pany. Soon afterwaim he was nearly carried 
off by a violent fever, and, thinking himself 
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on his death-bed, confessed to some brother 
officers the commission, by himself and his 
band of thirty mounted musketeers (arque- 
busiers), of such crimes and excesses as made 
his hearers’ hair stand on end. 'The worst of 
these, he says, was the having suffered the 
murder, unprovoked and in cold blood, of an 
old peasant by one of his men in his presence, 
to go unpunished. 

His health mending, his morals too, he 
states, began to improve ; his guardian sup- 
plied him with a little money, and sent him 
off, ■with the counterpart of a lease as his sole 
title-deed, to claim one of his father’s estates, 
which appears to have been in the vicinity of 
Blois. Another was already in possession, who 
claimed as heir, and his maternal relations 
refused to assist him on the score of religious 
differences. His fever again came on, and 
he could scarcely find strength to drag him- 
self to Orl^s. Here, however, he pleaded 
his o^wn cause so pathetically, that the judges 
exclaimed, “ The son of the Sieur d’Aubignd 
can alone speak in this manner !” and he was 
reinstated in his property. 

We have given thus fully the events of his 
youth, because they alone can sufficiently ex- 
plain his subsequent character as it appears 
m his works, euiibiting at once, in most in- 
congruous union, the learned and somewhat 
ped^tic scholar, the daring military adven- 
turer, the fanatical religionist, and the bold 
and unflinching partisan. He now fell in 
love, became a poet on the occasion, and com- 
posed for his mistress, Diane Salviati, what 
was afterwards kno^wn by the name of the 
“ Printemps d’Aubignd.” Sitting one even- 
ing with the elder ^viati, to whom he had 
stated that he was in possession of all the 
orinnal doemnents relating to the conspiracy 
of Amboise, to some of which, if we may credit 
his own account, was affixed the seal of the 
Chancellor L’Hopital, the old naan advised 
him, by way of retrieving his fortunes, to 
extort ten thousand cro^wns from L’Hopital by 
a threat of publication. D’Aubignd uistantly 
fetched a bag containing all the papers, and 
cast it into the fire, lest he should ever again 
be tempted to such an act. The next day 
Salviati, who at first had upbraided him for 
his folly, accepted D’Aubi^^s suit for his 
daughter. But the marriage was broken 
off by an uncle of the lady, on religious 
and pecuniary grounds ; — notwithstanding the 
chivalrous gallantry which made the lover 
on one occasion, when dangerously wounded 
by an assassin, perform a twenty-two leagues’ 
journey without stopping, to have the plea- 
sure of dying in his mistress’s arms. 

He had hitherto refused to attach himself 
to the fortunes of any leader ; ambition, how- 
ever, seems now to have overcome in him 
this spirit of personal independence, for we 
see hipi enter the service of Henry, King of 
Navarre, soon after the capitulation of La 
Rochelle, in 1 573. That prince, though in fact 
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a prisoner at court and outwardly professing 
tlie Homan Catholic faith, was still looked up 
to by the Hugonot party as their cliief. D’Au- 
bignc' took service first as a standard-bearer 
to the Sieur de Fervaques, a lord in Henry’s 
suite, and then a great enemy to the Hugonot 
cause, and afterwards became equerry to 
Henry himself. He played at this time a 
double part, serving a^inst the Hugonots iu 
the royal armies, even at the battle of Dor- 
mans, 1575, but refusing to take the oaths of 
allegiance, and endeavouring to thwart the po- 
licy of the court. The deep-seeing Catherine 
de’ Medici at once suspected him on his first 
appearance at court, while Charles IX. was 
dying, but his talents and bravery earned him, 
on the other hand, the friendship of the power- 
ful brothers of Guise, as well as of his own 
master, Henry of Navarre, and of the Duke 
of Alenyon. He composed masques and en- 
tertainments for the court, and, amongst 
others, a tragedy of “ Circe,” which, however, 
■was not performed till the reign of Henry 
111., on account of the expense : he tilted in 
a tournament together wiA the King of Na- 
varre and the two brothers Guise and Mayenne, 
and remaine<l with tliem master of the field 
— a sight, he tells us, which killed with grief 
and vexation his faithless mistress Diane 
Salviati, who had come to court on this occa- 
sion. Fervaques, formerly his superior, now 
his equal in Uie confidence of their common 
master, soon grew tired of D’Aubigne^’s fame 
and favour, set assassins upon him, attempted 
to murder him with his own hand, and even 
gave him poison. 

The life of Henry of Navarre was equally 
in peril at the court, and the prince was 
anxious to rejoin his party. D’Aubignd was 
one of those who advised and contrived 
Henry’s fiight from Vincennes (3rd Febru- 
ary, 1575). This was probably of all the 
actions of his life that of which he remained 
the most proud; he styles himself in his 
history, one “ chosen of God to be tlie instru- 
ment of his prince’s freedom.” His fortunes 
at the court of Navarre exhibit from hence- 
forth sinmilar alternations of favour and dis- 
grace. Fervaques still pursued him with 
his enmity, and the Queen of Navarre, whose 
profligate conduct D’Aubigne had no scruple 
in satirizing, was equally his enemy. The 
king, while confiding to him important mis- 
sions, was often incensed by his freedom of 
speech, and by his refusal to pander to his 
master’s amours. He complains of having re- 
ceived no other reward than a portrait for 
the perilous enterprise of stirring up to war 
the whole of the western provinces, 1577; 
he was next sent into Languedoc, where he 
succeeded in preventing the Marechal de 
Bellegarde from going over to the party of 
the French court, and was nearly being 
stabbed and thrown into the river by. order 
of his master on his return. He then left 
the court for a time for the small garrison- 
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town of Castel-Geloux, where he was second 
in command, and from whence he directed 
or shared in the direction of various petty but 
adventurous expeditions. On one occasion, 
he tells us, while dangerously wounded 
and in bed, he dictated the first stanzas 
of his “ Tragiques” to tlie judge of Castel- 
Geloux. He gave great offence to the King 
of Navarre by seizing the town of Castelnau 
near Bordeaux, and retaining it, contrary to 
Henry’s orders; and on the conclusion of 
peace at Poitiers, 1577, determined to leave 
the king’s service altogether for that of Prince 
Casimir, second son of the Elector Palatine, 
with whom he was acquainted. 

On his road to join this new master, he fell 
in love with a lady named Suzanne de Lezai, 
whom he saw at a window, and was easily 
prevailed upon by some friends to go no fur- 
ther, but to join them iu two partisan attempts 
upon Montaign and Limoges. He was al- 
ready regretti^ by Henry, who wrote four 
letters to recal him, all of which D’Aubigu^ 
thrust into the fire; but on hearing of the 
grief which the king had shown on receiving 
the unfounded news of his captivity and death 
at Limoges, he consented to return to the 
court, tlien held at Nerac. The whole of the 
young nobility of Henry’s court came out to 
receive him, 1 580 ; he was graciously received 
by both the king and queen, and was consulted 
by the former, with three other captains, 
before commencing the seventh religious war, 
that of the Lovers (la Guerre des Amoureux), 
so called because out of the five originators 
of it four were in love, and chiefly resolved 
it to please their mistresses. He was present 
at the taking of Montaigu by the Hugonots ; 
made an unsuccessful attempt upon Blaye, 
and, on learning that tlie affair had been 
reported at Henry’s court to his disadvan- 
tage, accomplished a perilous journey of 
eighty leagues, from Montaigu to Nerac, to 
exculpate himself, and then returned amidst 
the like dangers, to spend the rest of the year 
in forays. During the peace, which was con- 
cluded at Fleix (1581), he was not less ac- 
tively employed. In Henry’s absence, he 
defended his interests at a meeting which 
took place at Libourne between the Queen of 
Navarre, her brother the Duke of Anjou and 
his wife, and the Prince of Conde : he was 
sent to La Rochelle, one of the chief places 
of safety of the Protestant party, to warn the 
inhabitants of an intended surprise. Although 
on the occasion of an interview between the 
King and Queen of Navarre and the Queen- 
Dowager of France, in 1582, the former 
princess succeeded in obtaining his dismissal 
by her husband, D’Aubigne still preserved 
in secret all the favour of Henry, who even 
wrote letters for him to his mistress Suzanne 
de L(^zai. After fruitlessly endeavouring to 
win her hand by a series of costly masques 
and entertainments, D’Aubigne obtained it 
from her father by a singular expedient. 
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One of his friends went to the Sieur de L^zai, 
and suggested to him, as a means of getting 
rid of a troublesome suitor, tliat he should 
require proofs of his noble lineage, as- 
suring him that they would not be forth- 
coming. The father fell into the snare, pro- 
mised bis daughter’s hand on the production 
of certain papers, wluch he was told were not 
in existence, and on the appointed day D’Au- 
bigne easily carried off his prize. 

Soon after his marriage, D’Anbignc was 
despatched to the court of France to demand 
satisfaction for some afiront which had been 
offered to the Queen of Navarre (1583). He 
acted on tliis occasion in the most haughty 
manner, rejected a written apology offered by 
the King of France, and obtained from Henry 

III. a promise that he would send some mem- 
ber of his council to give full satisftiction. 
Two years after (1585), when De Segur, 
president of the council to Henry of Na- 
varre, who had been won over to the party 
of the French court by the Duke of Epemon, 
was endeavouring to prevail upon his master 
to go and meet Henij III. at Paris, ITAu- 
bigne led him to a window of the castle of 
Pau, overlooking a rocky precipice: “This 
is the leap,” said he, “ which you will have to 
make on the day that your master and ours 
takes his departure for the court of France.” 
His frequent indiscretions, however, were near 
costing him his life, for soon afterwards the 
Countess of Guiche, Henry IV.’s mistress, 
obtained from her lover a promise that he 
would have D’Aubigne put to death. D’Au- 
bigne' became apprised of it, and openly re- 
proached him wiA his treachery. 

When war was declared by the League 
as^inst the Hugonots, in the name of the 
lung of France ( 1 585), whilst the assembly of 
the Hugonot party at Guistres were hesitating 
how to act, D’Aubigne was the first to advise 
resistance, and his advice was followed by the 
Kin^ of Navarre and the principal leaders. 
Durmg this war (that of the Three Henrys 
— Valois, Bourbon, and Guise), D’Aubigne 
nearly lost his life in endeavouring to retake 
Angers, which had been surprised by the 
Roman Catholic party ; he also raised at his 
own expense a regiment of 1100 men fl586), 
and took possession of tlie isle of Oleron, 
where he narrowly escaped death for having 
attempted to land first. He was, however, 
subsequently taken prisoner, and his troops 
were expelled from the island. On his re- 
lease he went to La Rochelle, where his rigid 
enforcement of discipline brought on him 
again the displeasure of the king. Disgusted 
with his master’s fickleness and ingratitude, 
he felt tempted to apostatize, and began to 
read the controversial works of the Roman 
Catholic party, but their perusal, he says, 
only strengthened his previous convictions. 

In 1587 he was again recalled by Henry 

IV. , and was intrusted by him with the 
planning of the battle of Contras; after 
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which he was sent with Du Plessis Momay 
on an unsuccessful expedition into Brittany. 
'The king, now a widower, was at this time 
strongly inclined to marry his mistress, the 
Countess of Guiche; D’Aubigne, who was 
consulted by him, dissuaded him ^m it, and 
obtained a promise that for two years he would 
not again revert to the project. Being named 
soon after governor of Madlezais in Poitou, he 
began, at thirty-seven, to take some respite 
from those labours which, since the age of 
fifteen, had never left him for four successive 
days wholly unemployed, except when dis- 
abled by illness or by his wounds. 

On the reconciliation between the kings of 
France and Na^^arre, in 1589, D’Aubigue 
served again for a short time under them, 
led the forlorn hope at the siege of Etampes, 
and followed the two kings under the walls 
of Paris. On the assassination of Henry III., 
he was one of those who advised the King of 
Navarre boldly to assume the crown, not- 
withstanding his religion ; he was present at 
the siege of Paris by Henry IV., and at that 
of Rouen. Henry IV. intrusted to his care the 
old Cardinal of Bourbon, at once his captive 
and his rival, who had been proclaimed king 
by the League; and D’Aubigne asserts that 
while he had the cardinal’s custody, he was 
offered, on behalf of the Marechal de Retz, a 
Roman Catholic noble, 200,000 crowns, or 
50,000 and the government of La Rochelle, 
if he allowed the captive to escape, and re- 
fused. 

He now remained for some years absent 
from court, except on one occasion, when he 
took part in the siege of La Fere, and in an 
interview with the king, who was already 
meditating his apostacy, made use of some 
remarkable words, which he evidently con- 
siders to have been prophetical. The king 
was showing him his lip, which had been 
cut open by an assassin: “As yet,” said 
D’Aubignd to him, “you have only renounced 
God with your lips, but should you do so with 
your heart, your heart will be pierced as 
your lips have been.” He now chiefly 
figured in synods and other religious assem- 
blies, as the steadfrst upholder of the strictly 
Protestant interest, at the synod of St 
Maixent, and at the General Assembly, which 
lasted two years, and was held successively 
at Vendome, Saumur, Louduu, and Chktel- 
lerault He had a public coherence with 
the Bishop of Evreux, afterwards Cardinal 
du Perron (1600), which lasted five hours, 
before more than 500 persons of both reli- 
gions, and so pressed his adversary, that at 
last the sweat dropped from his brow upon a 
manuscript Chrysostom which he held in his 
hand. He had another conference with the 
same adversary seven years afterwards 
(1607), and again states himself to have had 
so much the advantage that he was near 
being rewarded by a lodging at the Bastile, 
which the king twice ordered to be made ready 
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for him (1608). Aware at last of his dan- 
ger, he solicit^ for the first time a pension, 
and withdrew to his government of Mail- 
lezais, invested with the dignity of admiral 
of the coasts of Poitou and Samtouge. He 
was concerting with the king the plan of an 
armament against Spain, when Henry IV. fell 
under the dagger of llavaillac (Utli May, 
1610). 

On the occasion of the regency, M hich was 
given to the queen dowager, Maria de’ Medici, 
by the parliament of Paris, D’Aubigne' alone, 
in his own province of Poitou, protested in 
favour of the violated rights of the States- 
General. When the States were convoked, he 
was deputed to them by his province (1614), 
and incurred great odium at court by not going 
down on his knees before the king and queen- 
dowager, when at the head of a deputation. 
His pension, of which he refused an augmen- 
tation, ceased to be paid, and no money was 
furnished for keeping up his garrison of Mail- 
lezais. On his part, he fortified Maillezais, 
as well as the smaller town of Doignon, 
which he had bought, and he furnished advice 
and money to the two ill-concerted plots or 
wars of the Prince of Conde', but without 
taking in tliem any very prominent part. 
The policy of the court was now to regain 
possession of the various places of defence 
which were held by different petty leaders, 
all ready to break out into open revolt on a 
fitting occasion. D’Aubigne was offered two 
hundred thousand crowns if he would give 
up Maillezais and Doignon ; he refused, but 
delivered them up for half the sum to the 
Duke of Rohan, then the chief of the Hugonot 
party, and withdrew to St. Jean d’Angely, 
where he employed himself in printing his 
works at his own expense. The first two 
volumes of his “ Universal History” had been 
published with the royal licence in 1616 and 
1618 ; the third, on its appearance, was burnt 
at Paris by the hand of the common execu- 
tioner (1620). 

It was now time for him to leave the coun- 
try, and he made his escape amidst many 
dangers, accompanied only by twelve horse- 
men, to Geneva, which he reached on the 1st 
of September, 1 620, and where he was received 
with honours such as were usually given only 
to princes and to the ambassadors of crowned 
heads. While engaged in fortifying Ge- 
neva, he received from the Hugonot assembly 
of La Rochelle the mission of concluding 
various treaties with the Protestant cantons 
of Switzerland, the town of Geneva (not then 
admitted into the League), and the German 
princes, and he had already secured the ser- 
vices of the Count of Mansfeldt and of two 
Dukes of Weimar, when the matter was taken 
out of his hands to be placed in those of the 
Duke of Bouillon. He next fortified the 
town of Berne, though not at first witliout 
encountering great opposition from the lower 
orders, and planned a scheme of fortifica- 
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tions for that of Bftle, but of which only 
four bastions out of twenty-two w’ere ac- 
tually constructed. He was even solicited by 
tlie Venetian ambassador in Switzerland to 
engage as general in the service of the re- 
public of Venice, but the intrigues of Miron, 
the French envoy, broke off the treaty. In 
his absence, sentence of death was passeil 
against him at ^ari.s 1621, for having used up 
some consecrated materials in works of fortifi- 
cation ; the fourth sentence, he says, that he had 
suffered for the like crimes, which had given 
him honour and profit. Having at this time 
been a widower for some years, he was pre- 
vailed upon to marry a rich widow, li^e'e 
Barbany, of the house of Burlamaqui of 
Lucca. His last days were embittered by 
the conduct of Ids sou Constant (father of 
Madame de Maiutenon), a double apostate, 
who availed himself of his father’s name to 
go over to England, obtain possession of some 
state secrets, and then hasten to Paris to be- 
tray them. Theodore Agrippa d’Aubigne 
died at Geneva on the 293i of April, 1 630, 
at the age of eighty, leaving several children, 
to whom he had dedicated his epitaph, a piece 
of most crabbed and obscure Latin. 

The following is a list of D’Aubigne’s 
printed works: 1. “Vers funebres sur la 
mort d’Etienne Jodelle,” Paris, 1754, 4to. 
2. “ Ijes Tragiques donn«5s au public par le 
Larcin de Promdthee,” Desert, 1616, 4to. 
Geneva, dateless, and again 1623, 8vo. 3. 
“ Histoire Universelle depuis Tan 1550 
jusqu’k Tan 1601,” Mailld (St. Jean d’Angely), 

1616- 18-20, fol., and Amsterdam (Geneva), 

1 626. 4. “ Confession Catholique du Sieur de 
Sancy,” a satire agmnst De Ilarlay, one of 
Henry IV.’s favourites, said to be his master- 
piece. 5. “ Aventures du Baron de Feeneste,” 

1617- 19-20, three incomplete editions; the 
first complete edition, 1630, Ddsert (Maille'), 
8vo. Cologne, 1729-31; Amsterdam, 1731, 
8vo. 6. “ Lettres du Sieur d’Aubignd sur 
quelques Histoires de France et sur la sienne,” 
Maille, 1620, 8vo. 7. “ Libre Discours sur 
I’etat present des Eglises Rdform^ de 
France,” 1625, 8vo. 8. “ Petites QSuvres 
meslees du Sieur d’Aubignd, en prose et en 
vers,” Geneva, 1630, 8vo. 9. “ Histoire 
seerdte de The'odore Agrippa d’Aubigne, 
dcrite par lui-meme,” printed several times 
with the Baron de Feeneste, and also con- 
tained in Buchon’s “ Choix de Chroniques et 
Mdmoires sur I’Histoire de France, Seizieme 
Sidcle,” Paris, 1836. 

His greatest work is his “ Universal His- 
tory,” dedicated by him to posterity. It is 
highly prmsed by Bayle for its accuracy and 
impartiality, and he gives us to understand 
that some persons preferred it to that of his 
contemporary De Thou. Impartial it can 
hardly be called, nor expected to be ; it is 
modelled after the antique, like the work of 
De Thou, with moral reflections and fictitious 
harangues, though less frequent than in the 
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latter author ; and on the whole, in addition 
to the advantages of an extensive personal 
experience, it shows much labour and re- 
search. It is written in a terse and vigorous, 
but somewhat obscure style, often disfigured 
by jarring metaphors. All or almost all the 
daring exploits of the author are related in 
it, though in general without his name ; but 
tliis omission is very regularly supplied in 
his private memoirs. His “Tragiques, ” 
divided into seven books, contain many strik- 
ing and powerful lines. The “ Baron de 
Foeneste,” a favourite work of the great Prince 
of Conde', and to our mind somewhat under- 
rated by Mr. Hallam in his “ Introduction to 
the Literary History of Europe during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries,” is a 
philosophical satire in dialogue, the aim of 
which appears to be the contrast between 
truth and speciousness. The latter is per- 
sonified in a beggarly Gascon courtier of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion, lord of Foeneste 
{<pcdvf(r6at) ; the former, by a Hugonot coun- 
try squire (if the term may be u^), named 
Enai (<7i/oi) : the advantage in their contro- 
versies of course remains with the Hugonot. 
The interest of the work is somewhat marred 
by the Gascon’s speeches being spelt accord- 
ing to the pronunciation of his province. 
The work is remarkable for exhibiting in 
curious medley the broad wit and humorous 
tale, so characteristic of the age, with the 
acutest theological learning. 

His memoirs, which, as Mr. Hallam says, 
“ have at least all the liveliness of fiction,” 
were, if we credit the author, written for his 
children alone, whom he recommended to 
keep only two copies, and to let none go out 
of the family. One is often struck in read- 
ing this autobiography with the easy appli- 
cation to himself of his own character of 
Foeneste. There is the same straining after 
effect, the same vanity, the same recklessness 
of human life and feelings, though not by 
any means the same cowardice and ill-luck, 
as in his Gascon hero. As with Procopius, 
the private memoirs often entirely reverse 
the public history. Henry IV., in his 
history the greatest and noblest of men, ap- 
pears on the whole in the memoirs a mean, 
fickle, envious, ungrateful, and treacherous 
prince, turning even his old spaniel Citron 
adrift to die : 

*' Payement coustumier du service des rois !” 

as D’Aubigne wrote in a fine sonnet, which 
he tied to the dog’s neck on sending it back 
to its master. 

Some of the author’s works appear to l)e 
lost, as the printer of the “ Baron de Foeneste,” 
who claims the honour of having rescued 
that book from the flames to which its author 
had sentenced it, mentions that he hopes “ to 
put his hand upon some other books which 
the author names ra ytAom, of a higher relish 
than these;” of such however, no further 
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notice appears. (Histoire secrete de Thtfo- 
dure Ayrippa D’Aubiynd in Buchon, as be- 
fore quoted ; Prosper Marchand, Dictionnaire 
Ilisturique; and for some of tlie bibliographic 
notices, the Biographie Uiiiverselle.) J . M. L. 

AUBIGNY Von engelbronner, 

NINA D’, the younger of two sisters, the 
daughters of an officer in the Hessian army. 
They were taught music by Sales, Kapell- 
meister to the Elector of Treves, and in 1 790 
and 1792 obtained considerable reputation 
tliere and at Cassel as singers. The elder 
sister then married a member of the con- 
sistory at Biickeburg, whither Nina accom- 
panied her, and pursued her musical studies 
with diligence and success. Here, in 1803, 
she became acquainted with an English- 
woman, who assumed the rank of a countess, 
and mixed with tlie best society of the place. 
On this person’s return to England, Nina 
d’Aubigny accompanied her, and discovered 
only when she arrived in London that the 
pretended countess was a mere adventurer, 
who declared her inability to fulfil any of 
the promises she had maae. Nina had no 
other friend or connection in London, but her 
talents and good conduct gained them. She 
employed herself in teaching, and among 
other families, that of an officer in the East 
India Company’s service ; and, at their re- 
quest, accompanied them to Bombay. Her 
subsequent history is unknown. She pub- 
lished — 1 . “ Deutsche, Italianische, imd 
Franzbsische Gesange,” Augsburg, 1797. 
2. “ Ueber das Leben und den Charakter 
des Pompeo Sales.” 3. “ Ueber die Auf- 
merksamkeit die jeder dem ^nger schul- 
dig ist.” 4. “ Mein Lieblingswort, Piano.” 
(The last three in the Leipzig “ Musicalische 
Zeitung.”) 5. “ Briefe an Natalie, fiber den 
Gesang, als Beftirderung der hauslichen 
Glfickseligkeit, und des gesclligen Vergnfig- 
ens, ” Leipzig, 1803. This work, whidi 
has reached a second edition, is written in a 
very agreeable style, and contains many 
excellent remarks. (Gerber, Lexicon d^ 
Tonkunstler.) E. T. 

AUBIN, AUGUSTIN DE SAINT, a 
celebrated French designer, etcher, and en- 
graver, bom at Paris in the year 1 736, ac- 
cording to Brulliot; Huber says about 1720. 
He was the pupil of Laurent Cars and Fes- 
sard in engraving, was a member of the old 
Academy of Painting, and was one of the 
most ingenious and productive artists of his 
time. His works are very numerous and 
very various ; Heineken gives a copious list 
of them. There are by him portraits, after 
himself and various masters, of Benjamin 
Franklin, Madame Pompadour, J. F. Mar- 
montel, L’Abbe Raynal, George Washington, 
Beaumarchais, C. N. Cochin, fils, the en- 
graver, P. J. MarietU*, amateur, and Cous- 
tou the sculptor, — all after Cochin, fils ; also 
of Charles XII. of Sweden, Peter the Great 
of Russia, Voltaire, Rousseau, Pellerin the 
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antiquary, Heineken the writer on art, and 
many others after various masters. 

Saint Aubin engraved two of the sixteen 
drawings sent to Paris by the Emperor of 
China to be engraved ; namely, a battle in 
a mountain-pass of China, and a Chinese 
fortified camp invested by an enemy. [At- 
TiRET, J. D.J He engraved, also, the cele- 
brated collection of ancient gems of the 
Duke of Orleans, “Collection des Pierres 
grav^ antiques du Due d’Orle'ans,” as a 
companion to the royal collection of Mariette ; 
the descriptions are by the Abbe' de Lachau 
and the Abbe le Blond. He also engraved 
about three thousand medals for the “ ^cueil 
de M^ailles et de Monnoies des Peoples et 
des Villes par M. Pellerin.” The cabinet 
of medals of this antiquary, amounting to 
about thirty-two thousand, was purchased 
for the Royal Collection of France, at the 
valuation of three hundred thousand francs. 
His engravings for books, as title-plates, vig- 
nettes, and other ornaments, are very nume- 
rous. He died at Paris, in 1807. 

Charles Germain and Gabriel Jacques 
DE Saint Aubin were brothers of Augustin. 
Charles Germain, bom at Paris in 1721, 
bore the title of draughtsman to the king 
for modem costume, and he is also known 
for a few prints after his own designs, as 
“ Premier Essai de Papillonneries humaines,” 
in two sets of six plate.s, in oblong folio; 
“ Mes Fleurettes,” a flower-book, in folio; and 
a few other similar works. He died at Paris, in 
1 786. Gabriel Jacques, painter and engraver, 
or etcher, was bora at Paris in 1 724. He exe- 
cuted a plate of the Exhibition of the Louvre 
in 1753: his brother Augustin and a few 
other engravers have executed some plates 
after him. He died at Paris in 1780. Hei- 
neken mentions also a Pougeain de Saint 
Aubin, a pastel portrait-painter, who was 
contemporary with the others at Paris. (Hei- 
neken, Dictionnaire des Artistes, Sec. ; Huber, 
Manuel des Amateurs, &c. ; Brulliot, Diction- 
naire des Monoqrammes, &c.) K. N. W. 

AUBIN, J^AN SAINT, a physician of 
Metz, and a friend of the celebrated Foes. 
He assisted Foes in making his translation of 
Hippocrates, but there is no CTOund for the 
charge that Foes was indebted for his repu- 
tation to the labours of Aubin, as Foes has 
everywhere acknowledged where he was in- 
debt^ to him. Aubin died at an early age, 
in 1597. He left behind him the manuscript 
of a work on the plague, which was published 
by Bucelot, under the title “ Nouveau conseil 
et avis pour la preservation et guerison de 
la Peste,” Metz, 1598, 8vo. This work is 
written in a clear and simple style, the de- 
scriptions are accurate, and the directions for 
treatment, as well as the prognosis of the 
disease, are sound. (Bioq. Me'<Hc.) E. L. 

AUBIN, N., a French tVotestant minister 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
We have no account of the year of his birth, 
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nor is his Christian name given at length by 
our authorities. He was a native of Loudun 
in Poitou, and was obliged to leave France 
on the repeal of the Edict of Nantes (1685), 
and retired to Holland. He lived into the 
eighteenth century, but we have no account 
of the year and place of his death. He pub- 
lished, in 1 693 or 1 694, after his retirement 
from France, a history of the strange afiair of 
Urbain Grandier at Loudim [Grandikr, 
Urbain], under the title of “Histoire des 
Diables de Loudun, on de la Possession des 
Religieuses Ursulines, et de la Condemnation 
et Supplice d’Urbain Grandier, Cure de la 
meme ville,” 12mo. Amsterdam: in 1698, a 
French translation of Brandt's Life of De 
Ruyter, fol. Amsterdam ; and in 1 702, a 
“ Dictionnaire de Marine,” 4to. Amsterdam, 
which was favourably noticed in “ Le Journal 
des Savans,” and came to a second edition 
in 1736 ; but whether the author was then 
living does not appear. His principal work 
is the “ Histoire des Diables de Loudun :” it 
was frequently reprinted under different 
titles, and was translated into the Dutch lan- 
guage. The style of the narrative is good : 
the author vigorously maintains the innocence 
of Grandier, and attacks the reality of the 
possessions. His work was severely criticized 
by M. de la Menardaye, a priest, formerly of 
the Oratory, in his “ Examen et Discussion 
de I’Histoire des Diables de Loudun,” &c. 
Li^ge (Paris), 2 vols. 12mo. 1749, but was 
defended by Dreux du Radier, in the “ Bib- 
liothiique du Poitou,” tom. iv. pp. 299, seq. 
{Bioffraphie Universelle, Suppl. ; Adelung, 
Supplement to Jocher, Allgem. Gelehrt.-Lex. ; 
Dreux du Radier, as above ; Journal des Sa- 
vans for 1702, pp. 226, seq. It is to be 
observed that Adelung gives tlie author of 
“ L'Histoire des Diables de Loudun ” as a 
different person from the author of the other 
two works mentioned in this article as written 
by Aubin.) J. C. M. 

AUBLET, JEAN BAPTISTE CHRIS- 
TOPHE FUSE'E, was bora at Salom in 
Provence, on the 4th of November, 1720. At 
an early age he is said to have displayed a 
taste for collecting plants : he also gave an 
indication of his love of adventure by run- 
ning away from his home and going to 
Spam, where he remained for aliove a year. 
During his stay in Spain he obtained a sub- 
sistence by acting as an assistant to an apo- 
thecary at Granada, and on returning to 
France he proceeded to Montpellier, for tlie 
purpose of studying botany and chemistry. 
On leaving Montpellier he fixed himself at 
Lyon, but soon after obtained an appoint- 
ment in the army of the Infant Don Philip. 
He afterwards proceeded to Paris, and pur- 
sued his chemical studies under Rouelle, and 
his botanical studies under Bernard de Jus- 
sieu, with whom he formed an intimacy 
which subsisted through life. In 1752 he 
proceeded, under the direction of the French 
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Indian Company, to the Isle of Prance, for 
the purpose of establishing there a dispen- 
satory and a botanic garden. He remained in 
this island nine years, till he was recalled on 
account of some misunderstanding between 
himself and Poivre, the governor of the island. 
He does not appear to have been very active 
as a botanist in this island, although he after- 
wards published a list of plants that he found 
growing on it Du Petit Thouars, who 
writes very bitterly of Aublet in the “ Bio- 
graphie Universelle,” says that this list of 
plants is not to be depended on. In 1762 he 
was sent out by the French government as 
apothecary-botanist to French Guiana, and 
here it was that he made those collections of 
plants, the description of which, with draw- 
ings, &c., constitutes his great work, en- 
titled “Histoire des Plantes de la Guiane 
Fran 9 oise,” London and Paris, 4 vols. 4to., 
1775. This work was not published till 
some time after his return from Guiana, 
which took place in 1765. 

Before returning to Paris he visited St. Do- 
mingo. In his work on the history of the 
plants of Guiana, Aublet acknowledges him- 
self very much indebted to Bernard de Jussieu 
for his assistance, in drawing and describing 
the plants. Many of the descriptions were 
made however by Aublet in Guiana, but the 
drawings were mostly executed from the dried 
plants. In this work upwards of 800 plants 
are described, of which nearly 400 had never 
before been described. The engravings of 
plants, which are less valuable on account of 
their having been made from dried speci- 
mens, are 392 in number. In addition to 
the description of plants, there are several 
essays on the uses and cultivation of plants 
employed as food or used in medicine and 
the arts ; and also one on tlie condition of 
the slave population of Guiana, in which he 
strongly condemns the use of slave labour in 
the French colonies. The other papers are : 
on the cultivation of coffee ; on the sugar- 
cane and sugar ; on the species of magnoc of 
Cayenne and of the drinks prepared from it ; 
on the nature of vanilla; on palms and their 
uses; and notes to serve for a history of 
the Isle of France. 

Aublet is charged by his countrymen with 
being dissipated and dishonest, more addicted 
to pleasure than to science, and his reputa- 
tion is attributed to accident, and not to merit 
He is said not to have collected the plants of 
Guiana himself, but, whilst lying sick from 
his excesses, he employed persons to collect 
the plants, which he brought to Europe and 
described. His descriptions are also said to 
be mostly incorrect, and often entirely false. 
We have not the means of defending Aublet 
from these charges, but what he has done 
proves most evidently that he had a love of 
the study of plants, and that whatever may 
be the defects of his history of the plants of 
Guiana, it is a work of great labour, and one 
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that has added much to our knowledge of 
the botany of a previously unexplained part 
of the world. 

Aublefs collection of dried plants was 
purchased by Sir Joseph Banks, and now 
forms part of the herbarium in the British 
Museum. Aublet died at Paris, on the 6th 
of May, 1778. Rozier, Gmrtner, Loureiro, 
Richaiti, and Schreber have nam^ plants in 
honour of Aublet, but a singular fate has 
attended the whole of them, and at the pre- 
sent moment we are not aware that there is 
any recognised genus of plants with the 
name Aubletia. Medicate; Biog. 

Universelle ; Aublet, Histoire des Plantes de 
la Guiane Franfoise.') E. L. 

AUBREY, JOHN, a member of an an- 
cient family, which produced several persons 
of note, including Dr. William Aubrey, was 
bom at Easton-Piers, in the northern divi- 
sion of Wiltshire, on the 12th of March, 
1625-6, according to the Memoir prefixed 
to his “ Natural History and Antiquities of 
the County of Surrey,” which is said to have 
been founded partly on his own manuscript 
notes ; though the “ Bio^phia Britannica” 
and some omer works give the date Novem- 
ber 3 of the same year. He was educated, at 
the expense of his maternal grandmother, 
Mrs. Lyte, in the grammar-school at Malmes- 
bury, under Mr. lioliert Latimer, who had 
also been tutor to Thomas Hobbes ; a cir- 
cumstance worthy of mention, chiefly to cor- 
rect the erroneous statement of some writers, 
that Aubrey and Hobbes were contemporaries 
at Malmesbury, and that there their friend- 
ship commence. Though Aubrey may have 
very early been on intimate terms with 
Hobbes, their intercourse cannot have com- 
menced in Malmesbury school, as Hobbes 
left it for Oxford more than twenty years 
before the birth of Aubrey. On the 6th of 
May, 1642, Aubrey was entered as a gentle- 
man-commoner of Trinity college, Oxford, 
when he formed an acijuaintance with An- 
thony a Wood, which appears to have been 
beneficial to both, but especially to Wood, 
who availed himself largely of the industry 
of Aubrey in his literary pursuits. While 
at Oxford Aubrey devoted his attention to 
English history and antiquities, and took a 
lively interest in the projected publication of 
the “ Monasticon Anglicanum,” to which 
work he contributed a plate, engraved by 
Hollar from a sketch taken by himself while 
a student at Oxford, of the ruins of Osney or 
Oseney Abbey, which were subsequently de- 
stroyed during the civil war. This plate, 
which is wanting in many copies of the 
work, was placed in the second volume, at 
p. 136 ; and it has a Latin inscription in 
which Aubrey is styled Johannes Albericus. 
In 1646 he became a student of the Middle 
Temple, but he did not pursue the study of 
the law, in consequence, we are informed, of 
the death of his father, October 31, 1652, 
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upon which he succeeded to several estates in 
Wiltshire, Surrey, Hereford, Brecknock- 
shire, and Monmouthshire. He also, accord- 
ing to a passage in his “ Miscellanies,” pos- 
sessed an estate in Kent, comprising some 
marsh-land, the charges and water-scots upon 
which, by the irruption of the sea, not only 
rendered it worthless to him, but also in- 
volved him in many expenses. He became, 
whether through this marsh-land alone, or 
through the possession of other estates also, 
is not distinctly stated, involved in many 
lawsuits, which hinder^ him from study, 
and eventually reduced him to poverty. 
Wood, who says that the estates left to Au- 
brey were worth 700/. iier annum, attributes 
his misfortunes in some degree to his extra- 
vagance and thriftlessness, and intimates that 
he lived in unusual gaiety while at Oxford. 

In 1656 Aubrey became a member of the 
club of Commonwealth’s Men, which was 
founded upon the principles laid down by 
Harrington in his “Oceana,” and which, 
after holding for a considerable time nightly 
meeting, w'hich were frequented by several 
men of talent, at which lively discussions 
were conducted upon matters of government 
and other subjects, and decisions were made 
by balloting, was at length broken up in the 
year 1659. He also maintained an intimacy 
with the learned men who then met pri- 
vately for philosophical and scientific dis- 
cussions, and who were subsequently formed 
into the Royal Society ; and on the 20th of 
May, 1663, he became a fellow of the Society. 
In 1660, shortly after the Restoration, Au- 
brey visited Ireland, and in returning home 
in the autumn of tliat year he narrowly 
escaped shipwreck near Holyhead. “ On the 
1st of November, 1661,” observes the “Bio- 
graphia Britannica,” “his notes inform us 
that he suffered another shipwreck;” but this 
was not, as Chalmers’s “ Biographical Dic- 
tionary” would leave us to suppose, a mere 
nautical casualty, for the context proceeds to 
say, quoting his own words, that he then 
made his first addresses in an ill hour to Joan 
Sommer, or, according to the memoir pre- 
fixed to his “ Surrey,” Joan Somner. The 
precise time and circumstances of his mar- 
riage are unknown, but it seems to have been 
an unhappy affair, and we are told that he 
had been some time married when he re- 
turned, in October, 1664, from a tour through 
France to Orleans. In 1666 he sold some 
of his property, and as his difSculties in- 
creased he parted with more and more, until, 
about four years after that time, he was re- 
duced to a state of indigence, and compelled 
to become dependent upon the bounty of his 
friends, especially upon that of Lady Ixing, 
of Draycot, near Easton-Piers, in Wiltshire, 
who gave him an apartment in her house, 
and supported him until his death. His de- 
pendent position appears to have left his 
spirit unbroken, for in his private notes, after 
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recording the sale of his Wiltshire estate, he 
alludes to the subsequent portion of his life 
by observing — “From 1670 I have, I thank 
God, enjoyed a happy delitescency.” “ This 
obscurity,” according to the “Biographia 
Britannica,” “which he calls happy, con- 
sisted in following the lient of his genius, 
while he owed his subsistence to the kindness 
of his friends; and in labouring to inform 
that world in which he knew not how to 
live.” So obscure was Aubrey’s position to- 
wards the latter end of his life, tliat Dr. 
Rawlinson, who edited his “Surrey,” was 
unable to ascertain either the precise date of 
his death or the place of his burial, and 
merely stated that ne died at Oxford, on his 
return from London to Lady Long’s house 
at Draycot. A manuscript note in the copy 
of that work which was formerly in the pos- 
session of Browne Willis, and subsequently 
in that of George III., with which it was 
transferred to tlie British Museum, states 
that he was buried in St Michael’s Church, 
Oxford, iu Jesus College aisle ; and a note in 
Sir William Musgrave’s MS. “ Biographical 
Adversaria” states that he died iu 1697, at 
the age of seventy-two. 

Although Aubrey projected several impor- 
tant works, and was engaged for many years 
iu collecting materials for them, he only pub- 
Ibhed one complete work himself, consisting 
of extracts from his numerous collections, 
upon several curious subjects. 1 . This small 
volume was published in 1696, under the title 
of “Miscellanies,” and embraces, under se- 
parate divisions, the following subjects: — 
i. Day Fatality; ii. Local Fatality; iii. Os- 
tenta; iv. Omens; v. Dreams; vi. Appari- 
tions; vii. Voices; viii. Impulses; ix. Knock- 
ing; X. Blows Invisible; xi. Prophecies; 
xii. Marvels; xiii. Mafpek; xiv. Transpor- 
tation in the Air; xv. Visions in a Beril, or 
Glass ; xvi. Converse with Angels and Spi- 
rits; xvii. Corps-Candles in Wales; xviii. 
Oracles ; xix. Extasie ; xx. Glances of Love 
and Envy; xxi. Second-sighted Persons. 
From this curious collection, as well as from 
his other works (in one of which he observes 
that “ in an ill hour” he first drew his breath, 
Saturn directly opposing his ascendant), it is 
evident that Aubrey was a very creaulous 
man, and deeply tinctured with superstitious 
notions. The “ Miscellanies,” which on a 
kind of second title-page are styled “A 
Collection of Hermetick Philosophy,” were 
republished in 1721, with a Life of the au- 
thor, and considerable additions from the 
manuscript notes in a copy which he had 
prepared for republication; and they were 
subsequently reprinted in 1723, 1731, and 
1784. The second and subsequent editions 
contain an additional section, on “ The Dis- 
covery of two Murders by Apparitions.” 2. 
Aubrey left in manuscript “A Perambula- 
tion of the County of Surrey, begim 1673, 
ended 1692,” which was edited by Dr. 
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Richard Rawlinson, and published in 1719, in 
hve small octavo volumes, under the modified 
title of “ The Natural History and Antiquities 
of tlie County of Surrey, begun in the year 
1 673, by John Aubrey, Esq. F.K.S., and con- 
tinued to the present time.” This work is 
illustrated with a map, a portrait of Aubrey, 
and other plates, and the first volume con- 
tains a memoir of Aubrey, which is said to 
have been chiefly supplied by a Wiltshire 
gentleman, and partly founded upon Aubrey’s 
own manuscripts. This work was printed 
from a manuscript in private hands, but col- 
lated with another in the Ashmolean Museum ; 
both the manuscripts are in his own hand- 
writing, but very confused and unmethodical. 
3. Aubrey also collected matter for a similar 
work on the Northern division of Wiltshire, 
the “ Introduction” to which, dated April 28, 
1670, was published in 1672, in a small 
volume, which appeared anonymously, and is 
now very scarce, of “ Miscellanies on several 
curious subjects, now first published from their 
respective originals.” TMs book, a copy of 
which is preserved in the library of George 
III., contains also several letters addressed to 
Aubrey ; and it shows that his Wiltshire col- 
lections were commenced in consequence of 
an arrangement made in 1659, for a survey of 
the whole county, in imitation of Dugdale’s 
“ Warwickshire,” according to which Aubrey 
was to undertake the Northern division, and 
other persons the Middle and Southern divi- 
sions. The “ Introduction ” styles the work 
a “ Survey and Natural History ;” but the 
manuscript collections for tlie two appear to 
have been distinct, and the survey seems to 
be the work alluded to in the memoir pre- 
fixed to his “ Surrey,” as that of which, fore- 
seeing his inability to complete it, he recom- 
mended the completion to Dr. Thomas Tan- 
ner, afterwards Bishop of St Asaph. A por- 
tion of this work was privately printed in 
quarto in 1821, and a fuither portion in 1836 ; 
but the printing of the book, which is styled 
“ Aubrey’s Collectimis for Wilts,” appears, 
by the incompleteness of the copy in the 
British Museum, to have been suspended or 
given up. Aubrey’s Wiltshire manuscripts, 
the principal of which are preserved in the 
Ashinolean Museum, have alk> been made use 
of by Bishop Gibson, in his edition of Cam- 
den, and by subsequent writers. 4. Among 
the manuscripts of Aubrey, preserved in tlie 
museum at Oxford, are three volumes, con- 
taining a valuable series of memoirs of. Eng- 
lish writers, especially poets ; many of the 
persons thus commemorated were among 
his personal friends. This manuscript was, 
as appears by a letter from Aubrey to An- 
thony a Wood, dated London, June 15, 1680, 
compiled at the retjuest and for the assistance 
of Wood, who made free use of it in his 
“ Athemc Oxonieuses,” and took lus account of 
Milton, which was the fii*st tliatever appeaivd 
in print, entirely from it. These “ Lives of 
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Eminent Men ” were printed almost verbatim 
in a collection of “ Letters written by Eminent 
Persons in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries,” and other interesting manuscripts 
from the Bodleian Library and Ashmolean 
Museiun, published in 1813, in two octavo 
volumes; and they occupy pages 197 — 592 
of the second volume of the work, which, 
being double the thickness of the first, was 
published in two ^ts. These are arranged 
alphabetically, and are followed by a Life of 
Hobbes, which occupies pages 593 — 637 of 
the second volume, and was separated from 
the rest on accoimt of its greater length, and 
of its having been originally written in a 
separate book. The manuscript of this me- 
moir was lent to Dr. Richard Blackboum, 
M.D., who made much use of it in his Latin 
Life of Hobbes. Sonie biographical anecdotes 
from Aubrey’s collections were printed in 
1797, with a collection of portraits published 
by Caulfield in a thin quarto volume, entitled 
“ The Oxford Cabinet,” which contains a 
portrait of Aubrey. 5. Another important 
manuscript left by Aubrey, and which ap- 
pears, by several incidental notices in Gough’s 
“ British Topography, ” and in Nichols’s 
“Literary AnetSotes” (vol. i. p. 150, &c. 
&C.), to consist of four folio volumes, and to 
be in private hands, is entitled “ Monuinenta 
Britannica,” and is described in the memoir 
prefixed to Aubrey’s “ Surrey ” as a discourse 
concerning Stouehen^ and Rollrich-stones, 
near Long Compton, in Oxfordshire, and to 
have been written at the command of Charles 
II., who, meeting Aubrey at Stonehenge, 
conversed with him upon that curious monu- 
ment of antiquity, and approved his idea that 
both it and the Rollrich-stones were remains 
of Druidical establishments prior to the period 
of the Roman invasion. Gough says that 
“ this work, which he intended to publish if 
his proposals had met with encouragement, 
was to have given a particular account of our 
earlier antiquities, the temples, religion, and 
manners of the Druids ; the camps, castles, 
&c. of both Britons and Romans.” Some use 
was made of tliis collection in the edition of 
Camden’s “Britannia,” published in 1695. 
Dr. Bliss gives, in a note upon the Life of 
Wood preyed to his edition of the “ Athena? 
Oxonienses” (p. lx.), a complete list of the 
manuscripts of Aubrey now preserved in the 
Ashmolean Museum, which contains, besides 
the articles mentioned above : 6. “ Architec- 
tonica Sacra,” a short but curious dissertation 
on English Ecclesiastical Architecture. 7. 
“ An Apparatus for the Lives of our English 
Mathematical and other Writers.” 8. “ An 
Interpretation of Villare Anglicanum.” 9. 
“An Idea of Education of Young Gentle- 
men, ” respecting which some information 
may be obtained from a letter addressed to 
Aubrey by the Rev. Andrew Paschal in 
1684, after perusing the manuscript, which 
letter is published in the memoir prefixed to 
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Aobrey’s “ Surrey.” 10. “ Designatio de 
Easton-Piers in (3om. Wilts,” consisting of 
several views of the house, gardens, and en- 
virons of Easton-Piers, his native place. 11. 
A volume of letters and other papers of Elias 
Ashmole, relating chiefly to Dr. Dee and Sir 
Edward Kelley. 12. Two volumes of letters 
addressed to Aubrey by various eminent per- 
sons. 13. Among the Lansdowne MSS. in 
the British Museum is a collection by Au- 
brey, entitled “ Remains of Gentilisme and 
Judaisme,” which seems to 'have been com- 
piled with a view to the publication of a work 
to draw a parallel between the superstitions of 
Greece, Rome, and England, and from which 
many passages were introduced into Sir Henry 
Ellis’s edition of Brand’s “ Popular Anti- 
quities.” Further extracts from this manu- 
script were printed, by W. J. Thoms, Esq., 
F.S.A., in his “ Anecdotes and Traditions 
illustrative of early English History and 
Literature,” issued by the Camden Society in 
1839. Several letters which passed between 
Aubrey and his learned friends were pub- 
lished after his death in the collection of 
philosophical letters by Ray, W^illughby, and 
other eminent men, edited by Derham in 
1718. 

The above notice of Aubrey’s principal 
writings will show that he was a diligent 
collector of literary materials, although he 
published so little himself. Wood, after 
making, as would appear from a note by 
Aubrey, dated September 2, 1694, w'hich is 
printed in the same collection as his “ Lives” 
(vol. ii. p. 171), free and rather unscrupulous 
use of his inaustry, and after having men- 
tioned him in some of his writings in terms 
of high commendation, appears to have taken 
offence at him ; and he subsequently, in his 
Life of himself, mentioned him very slight- 
ingly, styling him “ a pretender to antiqui- 
ties,” and “ a shiftless person, roving and 
magotie-headed, and sometimes little better 
than crazed.” A very different account of 
his character was written by Malone, and 
published with his “ Historical Account of 
the English Stage.” This authority observes, 
that Aubrey “ was acquainted with many of 
the players, and lived in great intimacy with 
the poets and other celebrated writers of the 
last age, from whom, undoubtedly, many of 
his anecdotes were collected and, after giv- 
ing a long list of distinguished persons with 
whom Aubrey enjoyed an intimacy, Malone 
adds, that a person esteemed by such a circle 
of friends must have been a very different cha- 
racter from what Wood’s splenetic remarks 
might lead us to suppose. Malone ftirther 
ob^rves, that Aubrey’s character for veracity 
has never been impeached ; and that, as a very 
diligent antiquary, his testimony is tmst- 
worthy. Toland, who was well acquainted 
with him, has a similar remark in his ” Spe- 
cimen of a Critical History of the Celtick 
Religion” (p. 122), where he observes, that 
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though Aubrey ** was extremely superstitious, 
or seemed to be so, yet he whs a very honest 
man, and most accurate in his account of 
matters of fact.” To these may be added the 
testimony of Gough, who, in the Introduction 
to the first volume of the “ Archaiologia,” 
assigns to him the merit of having “ first 
brought us acquainted with the earliest mo- 
numents on the face of the coimtry, — the re- 
mains of Druidism, and of Roman, Saxon, 
and Danish fortifications.” (Rawlinson, Me- 
moir prefixed to Aubrey’s Surrey ; Memoir 
prefixed to the second edition of Aubrey’s 
Miscellanies ; Wood, Athenee Oxonienses, ed. 
Bliss, vol. i. p. lx. of the Life tf Anthony 
a Wood ; Kippis, Jiioqraphia Britannica ; Ma- 
lone, Account of Aubrey, printed in pp, 694 — 
697 of the second volume of Prolegomena to 
Boswell’s edition of Malone’s Shakspeare, 
1821 ; Gough, British Topoyraphy, i. 161, 162, 
ii. 31.5, 316, 369, 370, &c. ; Thomson, History 
of the Royal Society, Appendix, No. iv. p. xxi.’ ; 
and the printed Works of Aubrey.) J. T. S. 

AUBREY, or AWBREY, WILLIAM, 
an eminent English civilian of the sixteenth 
century, was born at Cantre in Brecknock- 
shire, in 1529 or 1.5.30. His epitaph on the 
monument (destroyed in the great fire of 
Ix)ndon) erected in St. Paul’s Cathedral to 
his memory by his sons stated that he Mas 
of a good family. It does not appear in 
what year he entered the University of 
Oxford.; but in 1549 he took his degree of 
bachelor of law there, and was elected a 
fellow of All Souls’ College. Next year he 
was chosen principal of New Inn Hall. In 
1553 he was appointed regius professor of 
civil law. This appointment Mas, in 1554, 
bestowed upon William Mowse : Wood says, 
whether in his own right or as a deputy of 
Aubrey he had been unable to learn : Strype 
conjectures that Aubrey, not having been 
found so pliant as Mowse, who was a con- 
fonner to the Roman Catholic religion, had 
been deprived. This conjecture is not very 
probable, as we find that Aubrey took his 
degree of doctor of law and was admitted an 
advocate in the Court of Arches in 1554. 
He held the office of judge-advocate in the 
expedition against St. Quintin’s. Archbishop 
Grindal appointed him auditor and vicar- 
general in spirituals for the province of Can- 
terbury, offices wliich he appears to have 
held till his death. In 1577, during the 
temporary sequestration of Grindal for re- 
fusing to enforce rigorously certain edicts 
and judgments against the Puritans, Aubrey 
was one of the civilians named to carry on 
the visitation in which Grindal was engaged 
at the time. Queen Elizabeth subsequently 
appointed Aubrey a member of the council 
of the marches for Wales, and a master in 
chancery. He died on the 23rd of July, 
1595. Wood, on the authority of a grand- 
son, describes him as a man of distin- 
guished erudition, singular prudence, and 
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agreeable manners. Tanner attributes to him 
letters on the dominion of the sea, addressed 
to Dr. Dee, which have not been published. 
Extracts from his opinion on the best mode 
of reforming the Ck)urt of Arches, also men- 
tioned by Tanner, are given in Strype’s 
“ Life of Grindal.” A few of his opinions 
are preserved among the Lansdowne MSS. 
in the British Museum, and some fragpaents 
of his letters have been published by Strype. 
Dugdale’s “ History of St- Paul’s Cathedral” 
contains a drawing of the monument and 
effigy of Aubrey in St Paul’s. Aubrey 
had by his wife Wilgifford three sons and 
six daughters. (A. Wood, Hist, et Antiq. 
Universitatis Oxoniensis ; Sir W. Dugdale, 
History of St. Paul's Cathedral; Tanner, 
Bibliotheca Britannico - Hibernica ; John 
Strype, Histories of Archbishops Cratmer and 
Grindal) W. W. 

AUBRIET, CLAUDE, was bom at Cha- 
lons-sur-Maroe, in 1651. Having acquired 
some reputation as a miniature painter, and 
studied under Joubert, he was appointed to 
make drawings of objects in natural history 
at the Jardin des Plantes in Paris. Here be 
became acquainted with Touraefort, who 
thought so highly of his talents, that he pro- 
posed that Aubriet should undertake with 
him his journey to the Levant. Having ac- 
cepted this oiler, he accompanied Toume- 
fort, and on his return he was appointed 
painter to the king at the Garden of Plants, 
as successor to Joubert, w’here he was occu- 
pied for many years in adding to tlie fine 
collection of natural history painting com- 
menced at Blois, by Nicolas Robert, by order 
of Gaston, Duke of Orleans. This collection 
of drawings, to which also Joubert contri- 
buted, consists of sixty-six folio volumes, 
which are now deposited in the library of the 
Jardin des Plantes. Aubriet’s drawings in 
this collection are superior to those of Joubert, 
but are not always equal to those of Itobert. 
The plates which illustrate Touraefort’s 
work entitled “ Elements de Botanique,” or 
the Latin edition “ Institutiones Rei Her- 
baria,” were executed from designs by 
Aubriet. The plates also accompanying 
Toumefort’s account of his voyage in 
the Levant were from drawings made by 
Aubriet on the spot. On his return from 
the Levant he commenced making drawings 
for Sebastian Vaillaut’s great work, the 
“ Botanicon Parisiensc,” which was published 
in folio in 1727. In the royal library at 
Paris are five folio volumes of designs by 
Aubriet, including various species of mol- 
lusca, butterflies, &hes, and birds. Of these 
the drawings of the fishes, kept in the mena- 
gerie of Louis XIV., are considered the best. 
Aubriet died in the year 1743. 

Under the tuition of Touraefort, Aubriet 
became an able botanist, and it is to his ac- 
curate knowledge of botany that many of his 
drawings of plants are indebted for their 
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excellence. Although these representations 
of plants by Aubriet were probably the best 
that had been published up to his time, they 
want many oi the accurate details that are 
considered necessarv at the present day. Du 
Petit Thouars, in his notice of Aubriet, in 
the “ Biographic Universelle,” says that Lin- 
naeus considered Aubriet a better botanist 
than Touraefort ; but this could only apply 
to some particular branch of botany, as Lin- 
naeus himself, though opposed in theory in 
many things to Touraefort, must have been 
well aware of the great merit of the author of 
the “Institutiones Rei Herbaria;.” {Bioq. 
Univ. ; Chalmers, Biog. Diet. ; Fiissli, All- 
gem. Kunstler- Lexicon.) E. L. 

AUBRION, JEAN, an historian of the 
fifteenth century. He was a burgess of 
Metz (in what was then called the Three 
Bishopricks, afterwards included in Lor- 
raine), and a man of importance in that city. 
He was a member of or attendant upon a 
deputation sent from Metz to Charles le 
Terae'raire (the Rash), Duke of Burgundy, 
then at Luxemburg. Returning, apparently 
in the course of the same year, from Bourges, 
he fell into the hands of a party of Burgun- 
dians, and only obtained his lil^rty on pay- 
ment of a considerable ransom. The object 
of his jouraejf to Bourges and the ground or 
manner of his capture are not stated. In 
1477 he was one of a deputation from the 
citizens of Metz to Louis XL, then at Nogent, 
eighteen or twenty miles from Auxerre ; and 
in 1492 he is again noticed as taking an 
active part in the affairs of tlie city of Metz. 
He is said, in the “ Biographic Universelle,” 
to have died 10th of October, 1501, but the 
authorities are not given in the article. Two 
manuscript works by him are noticed in Le 
Long’s “ Biblioth^ue Historique de la 
France” (vol. iii. Nos. 88,770 and 38,777, 
and vol. iv. : ^Supplement to vol. iii. No. 
38,770, ed. by Fevret de Fontette) : one en- 
titled “ IjCS Chroniques de la Ville de Metz ;” 
the other, “ Journal de Jean Aubrion.” They 
are probably the same work, and contain, 
according to Le Long, a minute history of 
Metz from 1464 to 1500, or, according to 
Calmet, from the death of Charles le Te'me- 
raire in 1477, to 1501 or 1.502. The style of 
Aubrion is rude, but his writings contain 
some information not to be found elsewhere, 
and his participation in the affairs of which 
he speaks gives value to his testimony. 
(Calmet, Btbliothem^ de Lorraine; Le Long, 
as above ; Biographie Universelle, Suppl.) 

J. C. M. 

AUBRIOT, HUGUES, prevdt of Paris in 
the latter end of the fourteenth century. He 
was originally a burgess of Dijon, and had 
been recommended by Philippe le Hardi 
(the Bold), Duke of Burgundy, to his brother 
Charles V. of France as a man of ability. 
The Duke of Anjou, another brother of 
Charles V., procured his appointment as pre- 
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vot, or mayor, of Paris, an office which he 
held for a long time. While in poe^ssion 
of this office Aubriot was intrusted witli the 
charge of repairing or rebuilding the fortifica- 
tions of the city, tlie sewers, the bridge of 
St. Michel, the Petit Chatelet, the quay of the 
Louvre, and other buildings. The cost of 
these erections, and the strict police which 
Aubriot established, rendered him extremely 
unpopular with the populace ; and he incurred 
the hatred of the University by the prompti- 
tude with which he imprisoned the students 
on the slightest evidence ; and of the clergy, 
whom he treated with the greatest contempt. 
Those whose enmity he had thus incunW 
made secret inquiries into his course of life, 
which, it was said, was found to be of very 
disgraceful character. His licentioiisness was 
alleged to be gratified partly by force exer- 
cised upon his victims, partly by the influence 
of money, gifts, or promises ; and the charges 
were aggravated by the statement that some 
of his mistresses were Jewesses. Irreligion 
was also charged upon him ; he was said not 
to believe in the sacraments of the church, 
and even to deride them — never to go to con- 
fession, and, in a word, “ to be a verj- bad 
Catholic.” He was apprehended in 1381, 
and imprisoned “ in the prisons of the bishop 
(archbishop) of Paris.” He was examined 
on various charges of heresy, impiety, and 
other crimes ; and having confessed some of 
the charges, was declared by the clergj' who 
sat in judgment on him to be justly liable to 
the staJte. This extreme penalty was, on the 
intercession of the princes of the blood, to 
whom he was acceptable, commuted for de- 
gradation, perpetual imprisonment in a dun- 
geon, and to be fed on bread and M-ater. He 
was brought forth in the close of the cathedral 
of Notre Dame at Paris, and was pro- 
claimed by the Archbishop of Paris guilty of 
Judaism and other heresies and crimes. He 
was then remanded to prison, from whence, 
however, he was next year (1382) delivered 
by the Parisian insurgents termed “ maillo- 
tins” (“hammer-men” or “club-men”). 
They requested him to be their leader, to 
which proposal he seemingly assented ; but 
the very same night he took the opportunity 
to escape into Burgundy, his native province, 
and, says Froissart, “ told his adventure to 
his friends.” In the “ Biographie Univer- 
selle” his rescue is erroneously placed in 
1381 ; and Aubriot is said, but it is not men- 
tioned on what authority, to have died in 
Burgundy the following year. (Froissart, 
Chroniques, livre ii. ch. cxxvii. ed. Buchon, 
Paris, 1837; I^s Grandes Chroniques de St. 
Denis, quoted in Buchon’s note to Froissart, 
in loco citato; Juvenal des Ursins, Histoire 
de Charles VI. a.d. 1381, 1382; Barante, 
Histoire des Dues de Bourgogne, liv. i.) 

J. C. M. 

AUBRIOT, JEAN, Bishop of Chalons- 
sur-Saouc in the fourteenth century. He was 
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a native of Dijon, and of the same fhmily as 
Hugues Aubriot, prevot of Paris. He was 
elected bishop of ChUlons toward tlie end of 
1345 or the beginning of 1346. He stood 
high in the fiivour of Eudes IV. Duke of Bur- 
gundy, to whom, by the wisdom of his coun- 
sels and his skill in business, he rendered 
great service. He was one of tlie executors 
of Elides, who died in 1349. There is some 
difference as to the time of Aubriot’s death, 
which is said by some to have occurred in 
or before 1350; but, according to other and 
better authority, he was appointed in 1351 
president of the Chambre des Comtes at Paris. 
He probably died either in that or the fol- 
lowing year. {Gallia Christiana.') J. C. M. 

AUBRY, the name of several French ar- 
tists. 

Etiexne Aubry, a portrait and genre 
painter, bom at Versailles in 1745. He 
painted several domestic pieces with much 
feeling, and in a good manner, several of 
which have been engraved by different mas- 
ters. He was a member of the French aca- 
demy of painting, and died at Paris in 1781. 

Pierre Aubry was a designer, engraver, 
and printseller at Strassburg in the seven- 
teenth century. He was born at Oppenheim 
in 1596, and died at Strassburg in 1660. 
He published a great many portraits, of 
which Heineken, in his “ Dictionary of Ar- 
tists,” has given an alphabetical list of two 
hundred and sixt}'^-one : among them are 
portraits of Masaniello, John of Austria, 
Ileza, Buxtorff, Charles II. of England, Des 
Cart^ Christina of Sweden, Cromwell, Fa- 
bricius, Grotius, D. Heinsius, John king of 
Portugal, Louis XIV., Maximilian of Bava- 
ria, Admiral Ruyter, Salmasius, Marshal Tu- 
renne. Van Tromp, and Wallenstein. None 
of these probably were engraved by Aubry, 
but they are all marked P. Aub. exc., or 
P.A. Heineken says his other works are not 
worth notice. 

Abraham and Jean Philippe Aubry 
were relations, the former a brother of Pierre 
Aubry, and likewise engravers and print- 
sellers ; Abraham with his brother at Strass- 
burg, and Jean Philippe at Frankfiirt-on-the- 
Main. Abraham’s b^t works are a set of 
twenty-four Scripture characters, which he 
published under tlie title “ Les Hommes II- 
lustres de 1’ Ancien Testament ;” eleven of the 
twelve months after Sandrart (the twelfth 
was engraved by F. Brun) ; and an interior 
view of the cathedral of Strassburg. 

TTie works of Jean Philippe are not worth 
specifying. He made many copies after other 
prints, but few of any merit 

There have been two or three other ol>- 
scure artists of the name of Aubry, but little 
or notliing is known about them. (Heineken, 
Dictionnaire des Artistes, &c. ; Brulliot, Dic- 
tiunnaire des Monogrammes, &c. ; Nagler, 
Neucs Allgemeincs Kiinsller- Lexicon.) 

R. N. W. 
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^ AUBRY DU BOUCHET,* N., born at 
La Ferte Milon, about the year 1740, was 
elected at the Revolution deputy to the States- 
General for the bailliage of Villers-Coterets. 
He voted for all the revolutionary measures, 
but took a prominent part only in such mat- 
ters as related to his profession os a commis- 
sairc^-terriers. He was a member of the 
Committee on Finances, and of that for 
effecting a new geographical division of the 
kingdom. He also originated the project of 
a Cadastre General, or General Registry of 
Estates, for the purposes of taxation, which 
constitutes his chief claim to notice. His de- 
tailed plan was printed by order of the Na- 
tional Assembly (Paris, 1790, 8vo.), and 
Aubry died shortly after. (Rabbe, &c., Bio- 
qraphiedes Coiitemporains, i. l.'iS ; Aubry du 
liouchet. Cadastre Gdndral de la France.) 

J. W. 

AUBRY, CLAUDE CHARLES, was 
bom at Bourg-en-Bresse on the 25th of Octo- 
ber, 1775, and entered the French army on 
the 10th of March, 1792, as under-lieutenant 
of artillerj'. He served in the campaign of 
the Milanese, in 1800, which commenced with 
Napoleon’s pa.s.sage of the Alps ; in the dis- 
astrous French expedition to St. Domingo; 
the succe.ssful campaign against Austria, in 
1809; the invasion of Russia, in 1812; and 
the campaign of 1813 in Germany. He dis- 
tinguished himself on two memorable occa- 
sions in the constmetion of bridges : once, in 
1809, when Napoleon, who had received a 
check from tlie Austrians, and was shut up 
in the island of Lobau in the Danube, was 
thus enabled to renew the stmggle ; the 
other, in the retreat from Moscow, in Novem- 
ber, 1812, when he constmeted the bridge 
over the Berezina, which saved the MTetched 
remains of Napoleon’s army. It was in re- 
compense for this service, according to the 
“ Biograph ie Uuiverselle,” that Aubry was 
made general of division ; but in an official 
document referred to in the “ Victoires et 
Conquetes des Fran 9 ais” he is stated to have 
been already a general at the time of the 
battle of Polotsk, on the 20th of October, 
1812. On the ffiird day of the battle of 
Leipzig, the 18th of October, 1813, both of 
his thighs were shot off by a cannon-ball, and 
he died the next morning. (Biographic 
Universelle; Victoires, Conquetes, ^c. des 
Fraiifais, xix. 114, xxi. 266.) T. W. 

AUBRY, FRANCOIS, one of tlie inferior 
actors in the Frencn revolution, appears to 
have preserved throughout a character of 
comparative moderation, remarkable at that 
tinte for its rarity. He was bora at Paris, 
about the middle of the eighteeutli century — 
according to Feller in 1749, and according 
to the “Biographie Universelle” in 1750; 
and was the son of a merchant who had pro- 
perty in Provence. He entered tlie artillery, 
and had risen to tlie rank of captain when he 
quitted the service, and, having adopted the 
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principles of the Revolution, became, in 1 790, 
mayor of Nismes, where he resided, and, in 
1 792, deputy to the National Convention for 
the department of Le Gard. It is stated in 
the “ Biographie Universelle ” and many 
other works, that he voted for the death of 
Louis XVI. with a respite till the acceptance 
of the constitution by the people ; but in his 
own speech on the occasion, which was 
printed at the time, we find that he concluded 
by proposing that the National Convention 
should decree that Louis was guilty, but that 
it appealed to the sovereign people to deter- 
mine his punishment The whole speech is 
directed against the idea of putting Louis to 
death. “ The people,” he excledms in an ani- 
mated passage, “ will say to you, how is it 
you did not fear to draw on the nation the 
accusation of an xmworthy abuse of its 
strength ? As republicans you ought indeed to 
be severe, but you should be great and ge- 
nerous also ; the austerity of your principles 
ought never to have been opposed to the im- 
mutable rights of justice : it is to these rights 
I appeal, and it is on your heads that the 
ven^nce must fall which is due to the cul- 
pable abuse you have committed of the rights 
I transferred to you. Posterity^ will judge 
yon also, and a just proscription, either of 
yourselves or your descendants, will certainly 
follow the culpable facility you have shown 
to give yourselves powers you did not pos- 
sess.” In another part of the same speech 
he censures the absurdity of forcing liberty 
upon foreign nations at the point of the 
sword. He signed the protest of the (>th of 
June, 1793, against the arrest of the Giron- 
dins on the 31st of May, and was in conse- 
quence put, with seventy-two other deputies, 
under arrest, which was terminated by the 
fall of Robe^ierre. On the 4th of April, 
1795, he succeeded Carnot in the direction 
of the military operations as a member of the 
Committee of Public Safety, and in that ca- 
pacity took an active part in the suppression 
of the revolt of the sections against tne Con- 
vention on the three days beginning with 
the 20th of May (1st of Piairial), the success 
of which would probably have led to a still 
more terrible Reign of Terror. His alleged 
propensity to the employment of aristocrats 
in the armies led to his retirement from the 
Committee of Public Safety, on the 2nd of 
August, and on the 22nd of October he was 
placed under arrest on a charge of miscon- 
duct in the organization of the armies ; but 
the accusation fell to the groimd. On the 
28th of August, 1 796, he supported a pro- 
posal by Camus for a general amnesty, and 
he afterwards became a member of the club 
of Clichy, which was acemsed of having con- 
nections with the Royalists. On the revolu- 
tion of the 4th September, 1797, which was 
as violent in principle as any that had pre- 
cetled it, but happily bhxxlless, Aubry shared 
the fate of the rest of the members of this 
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club, and was condemned to transportation 
to Guiana. From this unhealthy exile he 
escaped on the 4th of June, 1798, with 
Pichegru and several other colleagues, to 
Demerara, and there, according to the “ Bio- 
graphic Universelle,” he died, at the com- 
mencement of 1799. In Feller’s “ Diction- 
naire Historique” it is asserted, on the con- 
trary, that he went from Demerara to the 
Unit^ States, and thence to England, that he 
was well received by the Duke of Portland, 
and that he died in this country about the com- 
mencement of the present century, bitterly 
regretting that he was not allowed, like his 
companions in exile, to return to France, to 
which Bonaparte, then First Consul, persisted 
in refusing nis consent We find no mention 
of the death of Aubry in the obituaries of the 
“ Annual Register” or the “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine.” 

The measures proposed by Aubry in the 
National Convention were chiefly of a mili- 
tary character, and though he may not have 
had the genius of his predecessor Carnot, he 
appears to have shown considerable talent 
His project of a militarj' penal code, proposed 
and adopted in 179G, is the basis of that 
which now prevails in France. Another of 
his proposals, against allowing the executive 
an arbitrary power of dismissing military 
officers, was adopted in 1797. His greatest 
error as a military man was his refusal, in 
1795, a year before the campaign in Italy, 
to employ Bonaparte. During his banish- 
ment at Guiana, he composed a work on the 
French revolution, which has not yet been 
published. The large collection of tracts 
on the French revolution at the British 
Museum contains thirteen by Aubry, chiefly 
reports and projects of laws, printed by order 
of the National Convention : their titles are 
given at length in the printed Catalogue of 
the Museum. The “Opinion sur le Juge- 
ment de'finitif de Louis Capet,” from which 
some quotations have been given, is the most 
eloquent and interesting, but many of the 
others display ability. (Victionnaire Bio- 
(jraphiqiie et Historique des Homines niar- 
quam de la Jin du Dix-huitieme Siecle, i. 57, 
&c. ; Biographic Universelle, Ivi. 522 ; Feller, 
JJictionnaire Historique, 5th edition, ii. 7 ; 
Lievyns, &c., Fastes de la Ldgion d'Honneur, 
i. 175; Aubry, Opinion, See.) T. W. 

AUBRY, JEAN D’, or AUBERY, com- 
monly known by the name of the Abbe' 
Aubry, was bom at Montpellier. He was son 
of an attorney, and laid claim to be descended 
from St. Roche. After having been succes- 
sively a surgeon’s boy, a monk, and a secular 
reacher, he took up the study of medicine, 
n 1638 he publish^ a work for the instruc- 
tion of preachers. Shortly after this he 
determine, according to his own account, to 
visit the Turks for the purpose of converting 
them to Christianity. He returned to his 
own country, and became “ very melancholy,” 
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he says, “ l)ecause that our religion could not 
be proved useful to pagans and infidels by 
the Holy Scriptures, the miracles, history, 
the fathers of the church, and our doctors.” 
He accordingly detemiined to pursue another 
method, and he went to Africa, relying on 
the light of reason to recommend his reli- 
gious teaching, and some say he added to this 
the working of miracles. It was during 
these travels that he pretended to have got a 
knowledge of medicine hitherto not known ; 
but some of his biographers have taken the 
liberty of doubting whether he ever was in 
Asia or Africa at all. In his medical doc- 
trines he was a follower of Van Helmont and 
Raymond Lully. In 1656 he published a 
work on the Archaeus (the fancied principle 
of fire and life) of Van Helmont, entitled 
“ Le Triomphe de I’Archee et le De'ses- 
poir de la Mtklecine,” Paris, 4to. This work 
was translated into I.atin, and published at 
Frankfort, in 1660, and both together were 
published at Paris in the same year. This 
work contained a reprint of a small work 
which he had published in 1638, in order to 
defend himself from the charge of using 
magic in his cures. It was entitl^ “ Apologie 
de I’Abbe d’ Aubry centre certains docteurs en 
m«*decine, les perso'cuteurs de son emprisonne- 
ment, repondant h leurs calomnies ; que I’Au- 
theur h miery par Art Magique, l^aucoup 
de malaaies incurables et abandonnees,” 
Paris, 4to. He obtained pemiission of Pope 
Alexander VII. to practise medicine although 
he was a preacher. He published other 
works on medicine, in which the absurd 
chemical views of the alchemists are applied 
in their utmost extent to the explanation of 
the symptoms and treatment of disease. His 
other works are, “ La Merveille du Monde, ou 
la Medecine vdritable nouvellement ressus- 
citee,” Paris, 165.5, 4to. “ Medecine Univer- 
selle des Ames,” Paris, 1661, 4to. “ Abre'gd de 
I’ordre admirable et des beaux secrets de 
Saint Raymond Lulle,” Paris, 1665,fol. This 
work seem to have had its origin in the fact 
of Mascal, profes.sor of the doctrines of Ray- 
mond Lully at Majorca, having indicated his 
approbation of Aubry’s previous writings by 
presenting him with manuscript copies of 
two of Raymond Lully’s works. The work 
in which he mves an account of his voyages 
to Asia and Africa is entitled “ Trompette 
de I’Evangile.” 

Aubry possessed an enthusiastic mind, and 
mistook the creations of his imagination for 
the conclnsions of his reason. He had great 
confidence in his own powers, which pro- 
bably gave confidence to others, and will 
account for many of his miraculous cures. 
It appears from his own account that he was 
imprisoned for being supposed to use magic, 
and this could only have the eflPect of con- 
firming him in the opinion that the views 
which he held were true and of importance 
to the world. He has l>een, witliout suf- 
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ficient evidence, condemned, with the rest of 
his school, as a charlatan and an empiric by 
those whose writings at a subsequent period 
may not appear less absurd or dishonest 
when criticized by the light of advanced 
knowledge. (^Biog.Med.; Eloy, Zh'ct. Hist, 
de la Mifdedne.') E. L. 

AUBRY, JEAN FRAN 9 OIS, was phy- 
sician in ordinary to Louis XVI., King of 
France, and superintendent of the mineral- 
waters of his native place, Luxeuil, during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. Few 
particulars of his life exist ; but he was well 
known in France by the publication of a 
work on the symptoms of diseases, with the 
following title, “ L^s Oracles de Cos, ouvrage 
de Medecine clinique k la porte'e de tout 
lecteur capable d’une attention raisonnable, 
inte'ressaut pour les jeunes Medecins, et 
utile aux chirurgiens, cures et autres eccle- 
siastiques ayant charge d’ame,” Paris, 1776, 
8vo. This work was published again at 
Paris in 1781, and at Montpellier in 1810. 
In this work Aubry conceived the singular 
project of re-establishing the text of the 
sentences of Hippocrates, not according to 
the manuscripts and commentators, but after 
the accurate observation of disease. lie con- 
sidered that any errors in the works of Hippo- 
crates did not exist in the original, but was 
the con.sequence of the want of care on 
the part of transcribers and printers. The 
Moslem has not more respect for the Koran 
than Aubry for the works of Hippocrates. 
He said of them that they contained the art 
of relating the past, of recognising the pre- 
sent, and predicting the future. In the pre- 
liminary discourse to his work he displays 
great erudition and an extensive knowledge 
of diseases and their symptoms. For each 
symptom in disease he gives the appropriate 
treatment on the principles of Hippocrates. 
Such a work was ill calculated to advance 
the study of medicine, and although in many 
instances it affords faithhil pictures of disease, 
still it fails to refer particular symptoms to 
general principles, by which alone the science 
of medicine can be improved and success- 
fully practised. Aubry died at Luxeuil, in 
1795. {Biog. M(fd.; Que'rard, La France 
LitteTaire.) E. L. 

AUBRY, MARIE. [Gocge.8.] 

AUBRY, PHILIPPE CHARLES, was 
bom at Versailles on the 8th of February, 
1744, of parents who were not in very good 
circumstances. He studied gratuitously at 
the college of tliat town, and obtained an 
employment in the Ministry of Marine. In 
1798, when some reductions were made, he 
lost this situation, and returned to Versailles, 
where he followed the profession of teacher 
of languages till his death, on the 23rd of 
May, 1812. Aubry wrote verses both in 
Latin and French, and published a small 
collection of his lyric poetry with his initials 
only, under the not very modest title of “ Le 
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Petrarque Fran^ais the first edition is not 
mentioned by our authorities, but the second 
appeared at Tours in 1799. He was ac- 
quainted with several modem languages, and 
among otliers with English and German, at 
that time an unusual combination of accom- 
plishments for a French man of letters. He 
published the “Esprit d’ Addison,” a selec- 
tion of essays from the Tatler, Spectator, 
and Guardian, and a translation of the “ I>ei- 
den des jungen Werthers,” which he entitled 
“ Les passions du jeune Werther.” The ori- 
ginal had been first published in 1774; the 
first French translation, by Yverdim, appeared 
at Maastricht in 1776, and tliat by Aubry 
with the imprint of Mannheim in 1777. 
Though inferior to its predecessor, it ran 
through several impressions, and the “ Sor- 
rows of Werter,” published in 1789, in Har- 
rison’s “ Novelist’s Magazine,” is said in the 
title-pa^ to be “translated from the ge- 
nuine French edition of Monsieur Aubry, 
by John Gifford, Esq.” Barbier inserts it 
in his “ Dictionuaire des Ouvrages ano- 
nymes et pseudonymes,” and adds, in a paren- 
thesis, to the name of Aubry, “ or rather by 
the Count von Schmettau,” a statement which 
the “ Biographic Universelle” brings for- 
ward some considerations to rebut, but omits 
the strongest. Prefixed to the translation 
in the “ Novelist’s Magazine ” is a letter 
from a German of literary eminence to 
Monsieur Aubry, which commences with 
these words : “ I have received your ac- 
knowledgments, Sir, for the assistance I 
aflbrded you in the ‘ Sorrows of Werter.’ ” 
It seems not unlikely that the Count von 
Schmettau may have been this “German 
of literary eminence,” and that he thus had 
really a part, but only a part, in the transla- 
tion. Mr. Gifford states in his preface to 
the English reader, that “ the letter pre- 
fixed to the work, at the same time that it 
conveys some idea of the state of literature 
in Germany, will demonstrate the extreme 
diflBiculties Aat a foreigner must inevitably 
experience in tlie study of the German lau- 
^age, and which render it almost impos- 
sible that be should acquire a sufficient know- 
ledge of it to be able, without the assistance 
of a native, to give good translations of the 
best German authors.” This is speaking 
of German in much the same style in which 
it is now customaiy to speak of Chinese. An- 
other version of Werter from the original, by 
a native. Dr. Render, was published in Eng- 
lish in 1800, but tlie translation from Aubry 
has been much more frequently reprinted 
than that from Goethe. (Barbier, JJiction- 
naire des Ouvrages anonymes et pseudonymes. 
No. 13,892; Eckard and H. Audifiret, in 
Biographic Universelle ; Goetlie, Sorrows of 
Werter, by Gifl'ord.) T. W. 

AUBUSSON, FRANCOIS D’, DUC DE 
FEUILLADE. [Feuillade.] 

AUBUSSON, JEAN D’, was a trouba- 
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dour of the thirteenth century, who has left 
a piece, or tenson, on the subject of the be- 
stowal, by the Emperor Frederic II., on Bo- 
niface, marquis of Montferrat, of some privi- 
leges and estates. It is in the shape of a 
dialogue between the poet and Nicolet, the 
former asking the explanation of a dream, in 
which he had seen an eagle soaring on high 
and putting all to flight. He is told that the 
eagle is the emperor, who puts to flight all 
who have offended him ; that no land, nor 
man, nor aught in the world can prevent his 
being master of all things, as it is just he 
should be. He goes on to say that he saw a 
vessel come down from Cologne, and make 
way across the land, full of fire, which the 
eagle was blowing ; and is told that the eagle 
is the treasure which the emperor is bringing 
to Germany, the ship the army of Germans 
which he is leading. He continues: — that 
the eagle blew out the fire, and shed forth a 
light which shone in Montferrat first, and 
then throughout all the earth ; and then sat on 
high, in so lofty a region that from thence he 
could view the whole world. The fire which 
he puts out is that peace which he will give 
to the world ; the light is the restoration of 
Montferrat, and other rewards which he will 
give to the deserving ; the eagle sitting on 
air indicates that the whole world is subject 
to the imperial dominion. 

This piece illustrates in a curious manner 
at once the strange conceits of the trouba- 
dours and the high Ghibeline principles of 
the age. Several extracts are given from it, 
in the original, in Kaynouard’s “ Choix des 
Poesies origin^es des Troubadours,” Paris, 
1 820, vol. V. p. 236. 

No other works of this author have been 
discovered, nor is anything known of his life. 
(Mittot, Histoire Littdraire des Troubadours, 
Paris, 1774, vol. ii. p. 207; Raynouard, as 
above cited.) J. M. L. 

AUBUSSON, PIERRE D', the son of 
Renaud d’Aubusson, lord of Monteil-au- 
Vicomte in La Marche, and one of the most 
successful opponents of the progress of I'urk- 
ish conquest in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, was bom in 1423. He embraced at an 
early a^e the profession of arms, and, on the 
conclusion of a truce between England and 
France, offered his services to the Emperor Si- 
gismuud of Luxemburg against the Turks, 
and distinguished himself highly in Hungary, 
when only twenty years of age. When their 
invasion of that country had ^n arrested, he 
sought to obtmn the good graces of the em- 
peror, a zealous patron of learning, by studying 
languages, geography, mathematics, especially 
in relation to war, and above all things his- 
tory, and he soon became a favourite. But 
on the death of Sigismund in 1437, D’Au- 
busson found no longer the same disposition 
in his successor Albert II., and was glad of 
an occasion to return to France. Introduced 
to court by his cousin Jean d’Aubusson, 
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chamberlain to Charles VII., he obtained 
high favour with the Dauphin, afterwards 
I.x)uis XL, whom he accompanied to the siege 
of Montereau, and afterwards on his expedi- 
tion to Switzerland in 1444. On the revolt of 
the Dauphin, D’Aubusson had tact enough to 
retain his favour without joining in his attempt, 
and was one of those whose wise advice at last 
prevailed upon him to submit. The king’s 
gratitude for this service intrusted him with 
the conduct of various important and secret 
matters; it was rare, Charles VII. used to 
say, to find so much fire combined with so 
much wisdom. 

Peace, however, was ill suited to D’Au- 
busson’s ambitious spirit. The progress of 
the Turks, and the successful resistance op- 
posed to them by the Knights of St, John of 
Jerusalem, impelled him to leave France for 
Rhodes, and solicit admission into the order, 
which was granted. But a treaty had just been 
concluded between the grand-master Jean 
de Lastic and Sultan Murad II., and D’Aubus- 
son had at first notliing to do but to stu^ his 
new duties, and to give chace to some 'Turk- 
ish pirates. The death of Murad II., and 
the demand of tribute from the Order by 
Mohammed II., soon called his talents into 
play. He was deputed to the court of France 
to solicit assistance, and although Charles 
VII. was indisposed to a holy war, D’Aubus- 
son obtained from him permission to levy 
tenths on ecclesiastical property throughout 
tlie kingdom, with promise of assistance, and 
16,000 gold crowns. D’Aubusson laid the 
money out in the purchase of artillery, am- 
munition, and stores of every kind, wMch he 
sent off to Rhodes. 

After his return to Rhodes he was in- 
trusted with a diplomatic mission to Rome, 
for the purpose of defending the new grand- 
master Pedro Ramon Zacosta (second in suc- 
cession from De Lastic), who had excited dis- 
affection by endeavouring to levy the arrears 
due on lands in the vassalage of the order, and 
to reform the dissolute habits of the knights ; 
and he met with full success. After rising 
successively to the higher dignities of the 
order, he was admitted into the council, where 
he distinguished himself by taking the part 
of the fugitive Queen of Cyprus, Charlotte of 
Lusiguan, and was soon intrusted wdth the 
superintendence and defence of the fortifica- 
tions of the island of Rhodes. He was finally 
elected ^rand-master in 1476, by the unani- 
mous voice of the council. He shod tears, it 
is said, on this occasion, whilst being carried 
on a chair to the high altar upon the shoul- 
ders of the chief commanders of the order. 

His first care was to perfect the fortifica- 
tions, as well of the island as of the castle of 
St. Peter, a possession of the order upon 
the opposite coast of Caria. There was need 
for all his vimlance, for he was threatened at 
once by Mohammed II. and by the Vene- 
tians, whom the order had offended by giving 
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an asylum to Charlotte of Lusignan, whilst 
Venice supported the claims of Catherine 
Comoro, the adopted daughter of the repub- 
lic. The Venetians, however, did not choose 
to commence hostilities, and the Turks wanted 
money, so that a tmee was concluded, whilst 
the Turkish governor of Lycia sent an am- 
bassador to bargain for the ransom of some 
knights of Rhodes and other vassals of the 
order, prisoners of the Turks. Soon after- 
wards, just as a dreadful storm had almost 
dismantied the town, and some dissensions 
l>etween the Greeks and Latins upon certain 
doctrinal points, which had even given rise 
to rioting, had scarcely been appeased, the 
news arrived, through a Turk in the ambas- 
sador’s suite, who had offered his services to 
the grand-master, that a formidable arma- 
ment was in course of preparation. It was on 
occasions such as these that D’Aubusson’s 
energ}- and quiet decision shone conspicuous : 
he repaired the half-mined forts, compelled 
all vagrants and strangers to take service in 
the troops, and put an embargo on all ships 
in the harbour. For the time, however, it 
proved but a false alarm, as the Turkish fleet 
withdrew after devastating various islands of 
the archipelago. Yet the danger was still 
nigh, and D’Aubusson sought to provide 
against it by sending a circular letter to all 
the priors of his order, inviting them to come 
to his assistance, and threatening with expul- 
sion all those knights who should not per- 
sonally appear before him on the 1st of May in 
the ensuing year, 1477. He sent the ChevMier 
de Blanchefort to his old friend Louis XI. 
of France, now seated upon his father’s throne, 
whose passion for curious animals, which is 
well known to the readers of Commines, he 
sought to gratify by sending him a leopard 
and some rare hunting hawks. Louis XL 
obtained for him from the pope a jubilee (or 
plenary indulgence) for all persons of his realm 
who should assist the order at this puncture, the 
large proceeds of which were entirely devoted 
to the defence of the island. At the same time 
two favourable treaties were concluded with 
Mohammedan princes, the one with the Sul- 
tan of Egypt, by which it was stipulated tliat 
neither party should molest the other, that 
Rhodian ships should be received wiA fa- 
vour in Egyptian ports, and Rhodian vassals 
exempted from oppressive tolls and dues on 
their pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and that 
the Egyptians should have nearly similar 
privileges in return; the other with the Bey 
of Tunis, much in the same tenor as the 
former, with the further somewhat singular 
condition, that Rhodian vessels should be 
allowed to ship from the coast of that state 
free of duty, and under whatever circum- 
stances of peace or war, plenty or dearth, 
30,000 measures of wheat. Yet all these pre- 
cautions had well nigh been of no avail; the 
corn-ships were wrecked off the coasts of 
Asia Minor and the islands of the archi- 
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pelago, and fearful storms, succeeded by a 
famine, would have placed the Rhodians at 
the mercy of their enemies, if the love of gain 
of the Turkish merchants themselves had 
not provided the grand-master with fresh 
supplies. 

It was some time before the war broke 
out. Advised by his principal ministers to 
come to terms with a foe whom it would be 
more difiicult than profitable to subdue, Mo- 
hammed sent three successive embassies to 
Rhodes, at first in the names of his son and 
nephew, and subsequently in his owu, endea- 
vouring to obtain a tribute. This D’Aubusson 
steadily refused ; asserting, moreover, that 
he could not treat without the permission 
of the pope, but that he was ready in the 
meanwhile to conclude a truce, and to allow 
free trade between the two contending par- 
ties. At the same time he was eaniestly 
preparing for war, and getting in vast siq)- 
plies of com from Naples, Syria, Egypt, and 
other countries. The general assembly of 
the knights of the order, which had by this 
time met in Rhodes, invested him with the 
sole superintendence of the finances, ord- 
nance, and commissariat of the order, as well 
as with the right of naming to various offices ; 
new embassies were sent to Eurow, and 
some knights who had not responded to the 
grand-master’s appeal were expelled the or- 
der, or otherwise punished. 

The Turkish fleet, repulsed on its first ap- 
pearance (4th of December, a.d. 1479) before 
Fano, one of the fortresses of the island, turned 
off against the small Rhodian island of Tilo in 
the archipelago, which was subdued. This 
had given time to D’Aubusson still further to 
complete his preparations for the defence, 
towards which nothing was spared; two 
churches were thrown down to make way 
for new fortifications, all the standing com, 
even that which was green, was cut down 
and brought into the city for provisions or 
fodder, whilst the translation to Rhodes of a 
miraculous image of the Virgin inspired the 
Christians with fresh confidence. 

On the 23rd of May, 1480, the Ottoman 
fleet again made its appearance, 160 sail 
strong, carrying, it is said, 100,000 soldiers, 
amongst others the dlite of the spahis and 
janissaries, 4000 adventurers of reckless 
courage, and some of the veteran bands of 
Mohammed II., besides a German engineer 
of the name of George Frapam (?). The 
command was held by the renegade Misach 
or Misithes Palccologus, of the Greek im- 
perial family of ffiat name. Ably se- 
conded by his brother Antoine d’Aubusson, 
his nephew Blanchefort, and other knights 
of the order, the grand-master succeeded 
in repelling all the attacks of the enemy: 
he exposed himself to much personal 
danger, often led the defence himself, and 
was struck b)' the stones or arrows of 
the enemy. His activity and vigilance were 
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iacessant. He repaired or strengthened tlie 
fortifications, worked himself, and excited 
by his example all the knights of the order, 
the citizens of the town, and even the women 
and girls, the nuns and little children, to 
similar efforts. At the last assault, which 
was a general one, made on the 27th of July, 
when seven Turkish standards were planted 
on the wall, the grand-master had to lead the 
defence in person, while behind him the 
women manned the inner walls, dressed as 
men, to increase the apparent number of tlie 
garrison, some casting down boiling oil, 
stones, and pieces of iron, others fire-balls, 
some even using the arms of soldiers who 
had been killed in the fight, till at last the 
wall was retaken, and the flags wrested from 
the Turks. An old corps of janissaries was 
then called out, with orders to aim chiefly at 
the grand-master’s person ; though wounded 
at once in five places he yet fought on, and 
had the good fortune to repulse the enemy and 
to pursue them into their own camp. Pa- 
heologus now prepared for a retreat, at the 
very juncture when two vessels sent to the 
assistance of the town by Ferdinand of Na- 
ples were coming into the harbour, and he left 
the island completely baffled, after an ei ghty- 
nine days’ siege, and with a loss, it is said, of 
9000 killed and 1 5,000 wounded. 

D’Aubusson, whose wounds had been con- 
sidered mortal, was soon restored to health, 
and in commemoration of this splendid tri- 
umph he founded churches in Rhodes, both 
according to the Latin and Greek rites of 
worship, to unite both religions in the recol- 
lection of their joint success. Embassies 
were sent to the Christian princes to apprize 
tliem of the event ; rewards were distributed 
among the deserving ; and the population of 
the island obtauied a three years’ exemption 
from taxation. These rejoicings were likely 
to have proved premature : earthquakes and 
inundations of the sea spread universal terror 
throughout the island, while the news was 
received that Mohammed II. had left Con- 
stantinople with 300,000 men, to take ven- 
geance for his general’s defeat. Death, how- 
ever, stopped his progress at Nicomedia 
(1481), and w'hilst his sons were disputing 
for his tlirone, D’Aubusson applied himself to 
reform the morals of his order, from which, 
it is said, he succeeded in banishing even all 
games of chance. He made an unsuccessful 
attempt to take Mitjdene, and sent privateers 
to devastate tlie coasts of Egj"pt and Syria, to 
retaliate for some infractions of the treaty 
with the sultan. On Zizim’s expulsion from 
the throne by his brother Bajazet, D’Aubus- 
son granted him an honourable asylum ; but 
seeing the arrival of ambassadors from his 
brother to negotiate his dismissal, tlie fugitive 
prince himself asked leave to embark for 
France, after concluding a perpetual alliance 
with the order, in case he should ever recover 
his kingdom. So completely were matters 
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reversed since tlie death of Mohammed, tliat 
Bajazet con-sented to a humiliating treaty, by 
which he engaged to pay a sort of tribute to 
the order, in the sha]x; of an annual sum of 
40,000 ducats, partly for the subsistence of 
Zizim, and partly as an indemnity for the 
extraordinary expenses of the late war. 

The possession of the Turkish prince, who, 
though in France, was still imder the cure of 
the order, at the commandery of Bourgneuf 
in Auvergne, was a powerful weapon in the 
hands of the grand-master; and solicited in 
turn by tlie pope, by kings Ferdinand of Naples 
and Ladislaus of Hungary, by Cahir Bey of 
Egj’pt, to give up to them his prisoner-guest, 
for a long time he refused tliem all, and by 
the credit of such refusals obtained from the 
Turkish sultan almost all his demands. He 
prevailed upon him to refrain from aiding 
the Venetians against the King of Naples, 
and received from him “ the hand of St. John 
the Baptist which had baptized our Saviour 
he also obt^ied for the Genoese island of 
Scio the remission of a heavy tribute which 
liad been imposed upon it by the Turks. He 
was finally prevailed upon by Pope Inno- 
cent VIII. to transfer Zizim to Rome (1488) 
(but still under the guard of some knights of 
the Order), and -was rewarded by the uniting 
of the orders of St. Sepulchre and St. Lazarus 
to that of St. John, and by being named car- 
dinal and universal legate in Asia. Bajazet at 
first complained of the transfer of his brother to 
Rome, but was appeased by the grand-master, 
and even induced to send an embassy to the 
pope, and to deliver up “the lance which 
had pierced the side of Christ.” 

Although sometimes tlireatened with war, 
on which occasions he would quickly repair 
the fortifications, and buy in corn from Sicily, 
Naples, and the Turkish coasts, D’Aubusson’s 
attention was now for a time chiefly devoted 
to internal matters — the building of churches, 
tlie administration of the finances of the 
order, the punishment of some Spanish pi- 
rates, whom he caused to be broken alive on 
the wheel, the draining of a morass which 
created frequent pestilence in the Rhodian 
island of Lango, and the institution of an 
order of nuns on the model of aud in con- 
junction with that of St. John, founded at 
Seville by a female admirer of his wisdom 
and talents. Still he pursued what had always 
been the grand object of his life, the forma- 
tion of a general league amongst the Chris- 
tian princes against the Turks, towaixls the 
success of which the possession of a claimant 
to the Turkish throne seemed at this time to 
offer great encouragement. To attain this 
end, he found himself at last compelled abso- 
lutely to deliver up his prize to Pojie Alex- 
ander VI. (Borgia), who in turn gave him 
over to Charles V I II. of France, having first, it 
is said, poisoned the prisoner, who died shortly 
afterwards. Courted by European princes ; 
invited by the young conqueror Charles VIII ., 
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then in the fiill tide of his glory, to meet him 
at Home ; consulted by the Emperor Maxi- 
milian on a projected war against the Turks, 
D’Aubusson seems now studiously to have 
provoked the hostilities of the Turkish sultan, 
which the latter as studiously avoided. His 
haughty complaints of the piracies of some 
Turkish vessels received immediate satisfac- 
tion ; no notice was taken of the embassies 
sent by the grand-master to Louis XII. of 
France, who had succeeded Charles VIII., 
to Ladislaus of Hungary, and other princes, 
to excite them to a crusade, nor of the 
assistance afforded to the Venetians, on 
the invasion of Romania by the Turks, by 
the grand-master’s own nephew, the prior 
Blanchefort; and a Rhodian vessel having 
been taken by a Turkish one, all the prisoners 
were instantly given up. 

The long-talked-of league was formed at 
last: it included the kin^ of Castile, Por- 
tugal, and Hungary, the Emperor Maximi- 
lian, the Pope, and Louis XII. of France. 
D’Aubussou was declared at Rome captain- 
general of the cmsade, 1.501, yet all went 
wrong. The pope long failed in sending his 
contingent of fifteen galleys ; instead of the 
preconcerted combined attack of the allied 
fleet by sea, and of the king of Hungary by 
land, Ravestein, the French general, made 
an unsuccessful and premature attempt upon 
Mitylene, where the grand-master arrived 
only to find the siege already raised, and the 
general out of sight, homeward bound. But 
the grand-master’s zeal, or spite, was not to 
be appeased. In vain did Bajazet send his 
own son to sue for friendship and freedom of 
trade ; in vain did the war between Spain 
and France warn him of the little faith to be 
placed in a league of princes for the defence 
of the faith ; he would still exhaust himself 
in fruitless exhortations to concord on the 
one side, in petty acts of spleen on the other, 
such as taking a few Turkish vessels, stirring 
up discord between Turkey and Persia, and 
conquering Santa Maura, which he gave to 
the Venetians. Where he could not perse- 
cute the Moslems, the luckless Jews would 
serve his purpose as well. He expelled the 
Jews from Rhodes, except the children, 
whom he tore from their parents and bap- 
tized, “ as, being slaves of the Christian 
princes, they could not have the fulness of 
paternal power over their children.” When 
the Jews were expelled, he employed him- 
self in making severe enactments against 
oaths, luxury, and other vice. But his credit 
was failing with his genius; the Venetians 
gave up Santa Maura to the Turks, and 
Ladislaus made his peace ; the pope, engaged 
with other affairs, made no scruple to oftend 
the troublesome grand-master, by disposing 
of a priory which by right was in the gift 
of the latter. Tired and disheartened, the 
old warrior fell ill and died, on the 1 5th day 
of July, 1503, at the age of eighty. 
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Notwithstanding the unbounded praise of 
his panegyrist, Father Bouhours, who speaks 
of him as “ a man chosen of God amongst 
the French, to put bounds to the conquests of 
the Infidels,” D’Aubusson appears to have 
been nothing more than a stubborn though 
able bigot, perfectly unscrupulous in his 
dealings with men of another faith, and 
viewing all questions through the medium 
of the narrowest fanaticism. His base be- 
trayal of his confiding guest, Zizim, into the 
hands of the most treacherous of popes, 
Alexander Borgia, has been frequently com- 
mented on ; and his whole conduct towards 
the Mohammedan princes presents a course 
of double-dealing which has rarely been 
rivalled, and which is truly worthy of the 
early friend of Louis XI. of France. (Bou- 
hours, Vie du Grand -maitre D’Aubusson , 
La Haye, 1 739.) 

He is stated to have left a history, in 
Latin, of the siege of Rhodes, entitled “ De 
servata urbe prscsidioque suo, et insigni 
contra Turcos victoria, ad Fridericum III. 
imperatorem relatio,” contained in “ De 
Scriptoribus Germanise,” Frankfort, 1602, 
8vo. (^Biographie [Jniverselle, “ D’Aubus- 
son.”) J. M. L. 

AUCHMUTY, SAMUEL, was the son 
of the Rev. Samuel Auchmuty, D.D., of 
New York, a minister of the Church of Eng- 
land, and was born in 1756. In the contest 
with the colonies, all the members of his 
family were decided partisans of the mother- 
comitry, and in 1776 Samuel entered the 
British army as a volxmteer, in which capa- 
city he served three campaigns imder Sir 
William Howe, and was present at several 
actions, particularly those at White Plains 
and Brookl}^. He obtained an ensigney in 
1778. From 1783 to 1796 he was in India, 
and at the latter date had risen to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, and filled the office of 
adjutant-general. During that period he 
served two campaigns on the Malabar coast 
and in the Mysore, and assisted at the first 
siege of Seringapatam, under Lord Corn- 
wallis. He returned home in 1797, and 
in 1800 he was sent from England, with 
the rank of colonel, to take command of a 
force to be despatched from the Cape of 
Good Hope to attack the French posts at 
Kosseir and Suez, on the Red Sea. On ar- 
riving at Jidda, his command mer^d in that 
of General Baird, whom he found there at 
the head of the Indian army ; but he was 
appointed adjutant-general, at first to that 
army, and afterwards to the whole British 
forces in Egj"pt. He remained in that coun- 
try during 1801 and 1802, and in 1803, on 
his return to England, was honoured with 
the Grand Cross of the Bath. In 1806 Sir 
Samuel Auchmuty was ordered to take com- 
mand of the British troops in South America, 
with the rank of brigadier-general. On his 
arrival he foimd afiairs in a critical i)osition, 
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the main body of the troops already on the 
spot being shut up in Buenos A)Tes, on ac- 
coimt of the recapture of that ciw by the 
Spaniards. He landed on the 5th of January, 
1807> on the island of Maldonado, of which 
possession was still kept by the remnant of 
the British forces. Seeing the necessity of 
instant action, he determined on the attack of 
Monte Video, a city so well fortified that it 
was often called “the Gibraltar of America.” 
The whole of his force, amotmting to 4800 
men, was accordingly landed near the city 
on the 18th of January, and on the 20th it 
sustained an attack from a well-appointed 
Spanish force of 6000 men, which was re- 
pulsed with great loss to the Spaniards. Re- 
gular siege was then laid to Monte Video, 
and a breach effected, notwithstanding the 
great strength of the works, which mounted 
1 60 pieces of cannon. Intelli^nce arriving 
that 4000 men and 24 pieces of cannon were 
approaching for the relief of the place, the 
general determined on an immediate assault, 
which, on the morning of the 3rd of Oc- 
tober, was made with complete success. The 
British loss amounted to 600, and on the 
ride of the Spaniards there were 800 killed, 
500 ^wounded, and 2000 taken prisoners. 
After this brilliant action, little more was 
done by Sir Samuel Auchmuty until he was 
superseded, on the 9th of May, by General 
Whitelocke, whose incapacity caused the loss 
of the advantages which his predecessor had 
gained. For the taking of Monte Video, Sir 
Samuel received the thanks of both houses of 
parliament 

In 1810 Sir Samuel Auchmuty sailed 
agrin for India, as commander-in-chief in 
the presidency of Fort St. George, and in 
the next year he commanded the troops at 
the reducfion of the island of Java. He 
landed on the 4th of August 1811, Batavia 
was taken on the 8th, and on the 18th the 
island surrendered by capitulation. For this 
service also Sir Samuel received the thanks 
of both houses. In 1813 he returned to Eng- 
land, and was made lieutenant-^neral in the 
army, but he was not afterwaim enga^^ in 
active service. He died suddenly, m the 
Phoenix Park, Dublin, on the 11th of Au- 
gust 1822, in his sixty-sixth year. At the 
time of his death he was commander of the 
forces in Ireland. (Allen, American Bio- 
graphical and Historical Dictionary, i. 58; 
Gentleman's Magazine, Ixxx. 301, xcii. 
184, 471 ; Annual Biography and Obituary, 
vii. 31^ — 14; Narrative the Operations 

a small British Force employed in the Re- 
duction (f Monte Video, by a Field-Officer 
of the Staff, London, 1807, pp. 5 — 21.) J. W. 

AUCKLAND, LORD. [Eden.] 

AUCLERC, GABRIEL ANDRE/, bom 
at Argenton in Berry, about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, became an ardent advo- 
cate of revolutionary principles, and endea- 
voured to substitute ror the Christian religion 
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the rites of ancient paganism, taking himself 
the name of Quintus Nantius, and the pre- 
tended garb of a pontiff. His household, 
however, ended by being the sole proselytes 
whom he could muster for the celebration of 
his rites, although he continued, even for 
years after the restoration of the Christian 
worship, to appear in public in his long pon- 
tifical robes. His tenets, which consist of a 
few moral views with a farrago of miscel- 
laneous dogmas, are to be foimd in a work 
entitled “ La Threlcie, ou la seule voie des 
Sciences divines et humaines, du culte vrai et 
de la morale,” Frankfort (Paris), 1799, 8vo., 
though not in all their originid boldness. 
His style is said to be somewhat impassioned, 
but incoherent and incorrect. He subse- 
quently published, it is said, a recantation, in 
^e shape of a poem in thi^ cantos, tmder 
the title of “ Aj^ndant de la Religion, ou 
recit des crimes et des fureurs, de la conver- 
sion et de la mort Chrdtienne qui ont eu lieu 
recemment dans la ville de Bourges,” anony- 
mous, Bourges, 1813; and ^ed two years 
after. {Biographic Universelle.) J. M. L. 

AUCOU^, JEAN BARBIER D’. [Bar- 
bier.] 

AUDA, DOMENI'CO, a Franciscan monk, 
of Lantusca, in the province of Nizza. He 
lived during the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, and is known by two medi- 
cal works which he published. He officiated 
as a priest in the convent of St. Francis at 
Rome, and was afterwards attached, accord- 
ing to Jdcher, to the hospital of the Holy 
Ghost in “Saxia Aromatarius.” His first 
work was published at Rome, in 1655, and 
contained a short account of marvellous 
secrets. It was entitled “ Breve Compendio 
di maravigliosi Segreti,” 12mo. This work 
is divided into four books, the first of which 
treats of medical secrets ; the second, of se- 
crets appertaining to various things ; the third, 
of chemical secrets; and the fi)urth, of me- 
dicinal astrology. The first three books of 
secrets consist of receipts of various kinds, 
supposed to be good in particular diseases. 
The fourth book contains general remarks 
on the means of preserving health, and is not 
at all confined to an astrological view of the 
subject. This work was republished at 
Rome in 1660, at Venice in 1663, at Turin 
in 1665, at Milan in 1666, and again at Ve- 
nice in 1692 and 1716. His second work is 
sometimes quoted as having the Latin title 
“ Praxis Pharmacia utriusqne dogmatics et 
chimicae;” and an Italian edition in 12mo. 
is referred to by Mazzuchelli, as having been 
published at Venice in 1683. In the British 
Museum library there is an edition of this 
work published at Venice in 1670, with the 
title “ Pratica de' Spetiali che per modo di Dia- 
logo contiene gran parte anco di Theorica,” 
12mo. It consists of directions for forming 
various medicinal preparations, which are 
arranged according to their form, as pills. 
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plasters, ointments, electuaries, &c. With 
this work are bound up two others by the 
same author, and which were published at 
Venice at the same time. The title of the 
first is “Trattato delle confettioui nostrane 
per uso di casa the other was an appendix 
to the Secrets, and entitled “ Nuova aggiunta 
di Segreti.” The date of his birtli or death 
is not recorded. (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d’ Ita- 
lia ; Jocher, Allyem. GeUhrten- Lexicon, and 
Adelung, Supplement ; Auda, Works.) E. Ij. 

AUD.®US, or AUDI US (AiSaios, The- 
odoret; ACSios, Epiplianiu.s ; Audajus, Je- 
rome), founder of a sect in the fourth century 
after Christ He was bom in Mesopotamia, 
and obtained great reputation there by the 
holiness of his life and the earnestness of 
his zeal. He was in the habit of boldly re- 
buking the sins of presbyters and bishops, 
plainly telling them, when he noticed their 
love of money, their luxurious self-indul- 
gence, or their departure from what was then 
deemed the faith and discipline of the 
church, that “ such things ought not to be.” 
This severity of reproof, not pleasing those 
of the clergy who were lax in conduct, drew 
upon him much ill-will, which was mani- 
fested by insult and contradiction. This 
treatment he long bore with patience, not 
wishing to separate himself from the church ; 
but at length, worn out by it, he determined 
on separating ; and many others withdraw- 
ing with him, they formed a dissenting com- 
munity or sect, variously called by the Fa- 
thers “ Audajans,” “ Audians,” “ Odians,” 
“ Vadians,” and “ Basians.” 

Among the separatists were several bishops 
and presbyters, and bj one of these seceding 
bishops Audajus was himself ordained to 
the episcopal office. According to Jerome, 
Audteus had obtained great reputation in 
Cffile-Syria, and from that Father’s brief 
notice of the Audseans ( Chronicon, a.d. 344) 
it may be inferred that the sect rose in Ccele- 
Syria. Ahdacus, in his old age, was banished 
by the Emperor (it is uncertain by W'hich 
of the emperors) into Scythia, on the accu- 
sation of the bishops (we may presume of 
the country where he lived) for inducing 
the people to withdraw from the commu- 
nion of the church- In his exile, he with- 
drew into the country then occupied by the 
Goths, and instructed many of that nation in 
Christianity, established monasteries among 
them, and inculcated celibacy and the strict- 
est ascetic observances. The time of his 
death is not known, but it must have been 
before (and was probably some years before) 
the expulsion of the Christians from the 
Gothic territorj', which took place in a.d. 372. 

After the death of Audaeus, the leading 
bishops of the sect were Uranius in Mesopo- 
tamia and Silvanus in the territory of the 
Goths. The sect, however, soon diminished, 
and as those of the Gothic territory were 
expelled with other Christians, the remain- 
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ing members of the body, when Epiphanius 
wrote, were to be found chiefly at Chalcis 
near Antioch and in the neighbourhood of 
the Euphrates. 

There is some uncertainty as to the leading 
tenets of Audteus and his followers. Epi- 
phanius ascribes the separation of Audaeus to 
the persecution which his zeal had entailed on 
him, rather than to any important divergence 
from the then prevalent doctrine of the 
Church. He distinctly says that the Audaeans 
were chargeable with “ defection and schism, 
but not with heresy;;” and that “he (Au- 
daeus) amd his followers were most correct in 
their belief, though over pertinacious in a 
trifling matter.” That he held orthodox 
views of the doctrine of the Trinity is also 
expressly stated ; the “ trifling matter ” of 
which Epiphanius speaks was his explanation 
of the passage that God maule man “ in his 
own image;” an expression which he in 
sisted was to be understood of man’s bodily 
form. He and his followers supported this 
opinion by an appeal to those passages of 
&ripture in which eyes, ears, and hands, or 
other members are ascribed to God. From 
their thinking and arguing thus, some of the 
other Fathers, Augustin and Theodoret, 
charged them with anthropomorphism, and 
apparently not without reason, notwithstand- 
ing the testimony of Epiphanius to the sound- 
ness of their faith. They differed from the 
Catholic Church also in the time of observing 
Easter, which they regulated so as to make it 
coincide with the Passover of the Jews ; 
charging the Church with having altered the 
time to please the Emperor Constantine, and 
alleging the authority of the pseudo “Apos- 
tolical Constitutions.” 

According to Epiphanius these were the 
only peculiarities of the Audaans, but Theo- 
doret adds some others. He says that Au- 
dseus was charged with holding that dark- 
ness, fire, and water were uncreated ; but that 
his followers concealed their opinion on this 
point : the charge, however, from Theodoref s 
mode of stating it, seems to have rested on 
a mere rumour- He also charges them with 
giving absolution to sinners on condition 
merely of confessing their sins, while pass- 
ing between their sacred books (of which he 
says they had mhny spurious, brides the ge- 
nuine ones, and that they revered the spurious 
most, as being most mysterious) arranged in 
two lines. Whether this charge had any 
foundation is not clear. The followers of 
Audseus wer^ according to Epiphanius, re- 
markably strict in their morals, and Theo- 
doret admits that they alleged the vices of the 
Catholics as the cause of their separation; 
I’heodoret, indeed, charges them with doing 
much worse things themselves, but he does 
not say what these things were. (Epi- 
phanius, Against Heresies, No. 70 ; Au^s- 
tine, De Jiceresibus, c. 50 ; Theodoret, Fic- 
tions of the Heretics, book iv. No. 10; 
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Petaa (Petaviiis), Doynutta Theologica (De 
Deo, Deique proprietatibus) lib. ii. cap. 1, § 
viii. ix. ; Tillemout, Mdmoires, tom. vi. pp. 
691, seq. ed. 1704.) J. C. M. 

AUDEBEKT, GERMAIN, was born at 
Orleans in the year 1518. After finishing 
his education in France, he proceeded to 
Italy to complete his study of the law. He 
resided three years in Bologna, under the 
tuition of Alciati, and afterwai^ travelled 
through the whole of Italy. On his return 
to his own country, he was offered very high 
legal places, but he always refused them, and 
contented himself with the humble one of an 
Elu of Orleans, in which he died on the 24th 
of December, 1598, after a service of fifty 
years. He was so highly esteemed, that, on 
the king (Henri III.) creating a president and 
lieutenant in each election, he specially or- 
dered that during his life Audebert should 
take precedence of those officers in the elec- 
tion of Orleans. As an author Audebert is 
known by three poems in Latin hexameters, 
in praise of the cities of Rome, Venice, and 
Naples, which procured him some honours 
beyond those which usually attend a literary 
reputation. For his poem on Rome, Pope 
Gregory XIII. conferred on him the dignity 
of a Knight ; and for that on Venice, tlie se- 
nate sent to him at Paris the collar of Saint 
Mark, which was presented to him by the 
ambassador of the republic before a nume- 
rous assembly. Besides these works, Aude- 
bert is said to have written a great muuber 
of smaller poems, many of which would pro- 
bably have been printed by his son Nicolas, 
but for his premature death. He died five 
days only after his father, and they were in- 
terred together in the cemetery of Sainte- 
Croix at Orleans, where a superb monument 
was erected to their memory. 

The “ Venetia,” appeared at Venice, 1583, 
4to., from the press of Aldus ; “ Roma et 
Parthenope,” together at Paris, 1585, 4to. ; 
and the three collected, at Hanover, 1603, 4to. 
They are also ^ven in the “ Delitim Poet- 
arum Gallorum,” vol. i. The original edi- 
tion of the poem on Venice is accompanied 
by some pieces from the pen of Nicolas, and 
by the recommendatory verses of Sannazarius 
and others. (Sammarthanus, Gallorum Doc- 
trina Illustrium Elo^ia, lib. iv., 24 ; Niceron, 
Mdmoires pour servir a I’Hist. des Hommes 
Illustres, xxiv. 84 — 90 ; Mordri, Dictionnaire 
Historique (ed. Drouet), i. 498.) J. W. 

AUDEBERT, JEAN BAPTISTE, a 
French painter and engraver, distinguished 
also as a naturalist, bom of poor parents at 
Rochefort, in 1759. He went to Paris at the 
age of seventeen, in order to learn painting 
and engraving; and he eventually distin- 
giiished himself as a miniattire painter. M. 
Gigot d’Orcy, receveur-ge'neral des finances, 
having noticed Audeberfs ability, employed 
him (1787) to make some drawings of the 
rarest specimens in his valuable collection of 
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objects of natural history. He sent him also 
to England and to Holland, to make drawings 
of a similar kind. Many of the illustratioiLs 
in the “ Histoire des lusectes” of Olivier were 
from the drawings of Audcliert. These en- 
gagements gave Audelxjrt a great taste for 
the pursuit; he devoted himself with enthu- 
siasm to the study of natural history ; and he 
afterwards distinguished himself by two ori- 
ginal works, which would have been followed 
by a complete series of others on natural his- 
tory, had his labours not been suddenly ter- 
minated by death in 1 800, in his fortj -second 
year. 

His first work was “ L’llistoire Naturelle 
des Singes, des Makis, et des Galeopitheques,” 
published in 1800, containing sixty -two plates 
in folio, all of which were drawn, engi’aved, 
and explained by himself. The plates were 
printed in oil-colours, after a method devised 
by himself. The next, on birds, was a more 
splendid work, but was not published until 
after his death in 1802, by M. Desray. This 
was the Histoire des Colibris, des Oiseaux- 
Mouches, des Jacamares, et des Promerops.” 
Two hundred copies were printed in folio, 
with the names m letters of gold ; one hun- 
dred in large quarto; and fifteen in very 
large folio, of which the whole text was 
printed in gold. The original set of draw- 
ings upon vellum were bound up in one vo- 
lume, and were in the possession of M. Des- 
ray, the publisher, who also published the 
following work, which Audebert left incom- 
plete, “ L’Histoire des Grimpereaux et des 
Oiseaux de Paradis,” &c., for which M. Vieil- 
lot wrote the text. Both the works on birds 
were also published together, in 2 vols. folio, 
imder the title “ Oiseaux dorc%, ou a reflets 
mdtalliques.” Audebert intended to illustrate 
the whole of animated nature in a similar 
manner. For some time before his death he 
was busy rearing spiders. He directed the 
rinting of the work “ I..es Oiseaux d’Afrique,” 
y Le Vaillant, as far as the thirteenth part. 
His method of printing in oil-colours and in 
gold has been of the greatest service in the 
illustration of works of natural history : by 
some metallic preparations he contrived to 
imitate in print every shade of gold. Aude- 
bert, to his other accomplishments, added 
that of dramatist : he wrote some comedies. 
(^Bioqraphie Universelle.) K. N. W. 

AtJDEBERT, SAINT. [AunERT, Saint.] 

AUDEFROI THE BASTARD was one of 
the earliest and most remarkable among the 
trouv^res, or poets of the Langue d'Oil, in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. No- 
thing is knowni of his life, but M. Paulin 
Paris, the first who published in the original 
the few of his pieces which have been pre- 
serv'ed, in his “ Romancero Fran 9 ais” (Paris, 
1833, in 12mo.), conjectures, fVom the cir- 
cumstance of his compositions being gene- 
rally placed among those of the poete of 
Artois, that he belonged to that province, 
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and also, from the envoy of several of them 
being made to a Seigneur de Nesles, that the 
author was a contemporary of Jean de Nesles, 
who took the cross in 1200. Five songs 
bearing his name, the abridged translation 
of which is to be found in Legrand d’Aussy’s 
“ Recueil des Fabliaux,” are all that have 
been published; though ten others similar 
in style, but thought to be of an older date, 
have been given in the original with the 
before-mentioned five, by M. Paulin Paris. 
He is considered by Legrand as the inventor 
of the Romance. These five short poems, 
entitled respectively “ Belle Argentine, 
Ainmelot, Lai d’Idoine, Lai d’Isabeau, and 
Lai de Beatrix,” contain each a love-tale, 
concluding generally with some catastrophe 
which unites the lovers ; they are composed 
of a various number of stanzas, each ending 
with a burden which is the same through- 
out. One of them, “ Belle Argentine,” which 
recounts the misfortunes, wanderings, and 
final restoration of a wife turned adrift by 
her husband for the love of her maid, is 
supposed to allude to the conduct of Philip 
Augustus towards his queens Isemberge 
and Agnes of Mdranie, each of whom, in 
turn, was repudiated by him. Another, 
“Isabeau,” has reference to the Crusades. 
There is much grace and pathos in these 
short poems, the simplicity of which forms 
a great contrast with tlie artificial mechan- 
ism of the works of the troubadours. Take 
for instance Argentine’s departure : — 

“ Argente has risen to her feet, whether 
she will or no ; weeping she takes her leave, 
sad and wroth ; she begs all the barons to 
help her children. Then she kisses them 
weeping, and they in turn have embraced 
her. \Vhen she must part from them, she 
becomes almost mad.” On her return: 
“When the lady hath recognised her fair 
children, such joy hath her heart that she 
almost fhints. She would not say one word 
for a whole kingdom ; she demeans herself 
as though her soul were parting ; near her 
are her children seated on a bench.” The 
following is a sample of the language, taken 
from the last-quoted stanza t — 

** Quant recoraneus a ses biaus enfans la dame 

Tel joie en a son cuer qu’ a pou que ne se pame. 

Ne deist un acul mot pour trestout un roiarae ; 

Kusement se maintient que s'en allast li ame, 

Lez li sunt li enfant assis seur un escame.” 

The burden is: “Who hath married a 
bad hu-sband, must often grieve in heart.” 
The music of these songs is in the manu- 
scripts of the Royal Library at Paris. (Le- 
graud d’Aussy, Fabliaux ; Leroux de Lincy, 
Jiecueil de Chants Historiques Francois, 1st 
Series, Paris, 1841.) J. M. L. 

AUDENAERDE, or OUDENAERDE, 
ROBERT VAN, a Flemish historical and 
portrait painter, etcher, and engraver, bom 
at Ghent in 1G63: he took the name of Au- 
denaerde from the birth-place of his father. 
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He learnt painting of Mierhop and J. van 
Cleef; and in 1685 he went to Rome, and 
entered the school of Carlo Maratta, who, 
from an etching which he saw from one of 
his own pictures, advised Audenaerde to fol- 
low engraving. This he did, but did not 
entirely give up painting; and during tlie 
seventeen years which he lived in Rome, he 
enmved many prints after Maratta. Frey 
and Audenaerde were Maratta’s favourite 
engravers. Audenaerde was a clever etcher, 
but he never used the graver with any great 
degree of skill or fre^om ; his best prints 
are those in which he used both the point 
and the graver. It was the advice of Ma- 
ratta, that, in historical engraving, the etching- 
needle should be used as much as possible, 
and the graver only for those efiects which 
could not be obtained with the needle. Water- 
loo carried out tliis principle to great perfection 
in landscape-engraving. There are or were 
some altar-pieces by Audenaerde at Ghent ; 
the best was that of St. Peter in the monastery 
of the Carthusians. As a painter, he was a 
gc^ colourist ; but he painted few pictures. 
His prints, on ^e other hand, are numerous ; 
the best of them are some of those which he 
engraved after Maratta, particularly the fol- 
lowing: — Agar in the Desert; David with 
the Head of Goliath ; Bathsheba in the Bath ; 
Christ on the Mount of Olives ; a Pieta ; a 
San Filippo Neri; the Martyrdom of San 
Biagio ; and Apollo and Daphne. He made 
also, according to Gandellini, copies of An- 
dreani’s woodcuts of Mantegna’s “ Triumph of 
Julius Cajsar,” and a print of Guido’s Aurora 
in the Rospigliosi Palace at Rome, a picture 
which Frey likewise engraved. 

Huber mentions a set of medallion por- 
traits of the family of the Cardinal Barbarian, 
which was commenced by Audenaerde tor 
that cardinal, after whose death, hdwever, 
the work was for some years suspended. It 
was completed by the cardinal’s fhmily, and 
was published at Padua in 1762, under the 
title “ Numismata virorum illustriiun ex 
gente Barbarica,” and was sold at the Bar- 
Wigo Palace for twelve zecchini. Every 
portrait is accompanied with emblems, and 
Latin verses, of which Audenaerde was the 
author. Among his prints is one from the 
Descent from the Cross, by Daniele da Vol- 
terra, at Rome. There are prints also by 
him after Domenichino, Annibal Carracci, 
Pietro da Cortona, Bernini, and others. His 
works are marked sometimes with an r and 
a V upon an a, and sometimes with k. v. 
A. G., the G signifying Gandensis, or of 
Ghent. He died at Ghent in 1743. (Des- 
camps, Ixi Vie des Peintres Flamauds, &c. ; 
Gandellini, Notizie deyli Intagliatovi, &c. ; 
Heineken, Dictionnaire des Artistes, &c. ; 
Huber, Manuel des Amateurs, &c.) 

R. N. W. 

AUDE'NTIUS, a theological writer of 
uncertain date. All that is known of him 
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appears to rest on the authority of Gennadius 
of Marseille, a writer of the fifth century, 
who drew up a supplement to Jerome’s Cata- 
logue of Ecclesiastical Writers, and whose 
account is as follows : — “ Audentius, a Spanish 
bishop, wrote a book against the Manichceans, 
the Sabellians, the Arians, and chiefly and 
with especial design against the Photinians, 
who are now called Bonosians ; which book 
he entitled * A Treatise on the Faith against 
Heretics.’ He shows in it that the &n of 
God is co-etemal with the Father, and that 
he did not first receive his Godhead, when 
by the power of God his human nature was 
conceived and bom of the Virgin Mary.” 
(Gennadius, De Viris Illustribus, c. 14, in 
the Bibliotheca Ecclesiastica of Fabricius, 
Hamburg, 1718, fol.) Cave assigns Audentius 
to the middle, and Possevino to the latter end 
of the fourth century ; but nothing definite 
can be gathered from the notice of Gennadius, 
except that Audentius was antecedent to that 
writer. (Cave, Scriptorum Ecchsiasticorum 
Historia Literaria; Possevino, Apparatus 
Sacer.) J. C. M. 

AUDI BERT was bora at Toulouse, about 
1 720, and became vicar of Vieille-Toulouse, 
a village which he believed, on account of 
the antiquities discovered there, to be the site 
of the capital of the Vole® Tectosages, in op- 
position to the opinion of most writers. La- 
faille and RaynaJ among the number, who 
place the site at the modern city of Toulouse. 
Audibert defended his hypothesis in a “ Dis- 
sertation sur les Origines de Toulouse,” 
Avimon, 1764, 8vo. his only published work. 
He died in 1770. {Biofpraphie Toulousaine, 
i. 22.) J. W. 

AUDIFFRED, J. P., a French mathema- 
tician of the last century. He published, in 
conjunction with F. N. Babeuf, a work en- 
titled Cadastre Perpetuel,” Paris, 1789, 
8vo., in the title-page and preface to which 
mention is made of a mode of surveying in- 
troduced by Audiffred, by means of a new 
instrument called the “ Trigonometrical 
Graphometer,” invented by M. Fyot, for- 
merly professor of mathemafics in the Aca- 
ddmie of Lyon, and perfected, after many 
years’ study, by AudiflFred. A second instru- 
ment, called the “ Cyclometer,” which Au- 
difired was engaged in improving, is also 
mentioned. It was designed for use in con- 
junction with the Graphometer. Audifired 
took part in a work called “ Nouvelle Theorie 
Astronomique,” 4to. Paris, 1788. He is not 
noticed either in the “Bio^phie Univer- 
selle” or its Supplement, or the “ Biographie 
des Contemporains,” or “ Bio^phie des 
Hommes vivans.” (Preface to the Cadastre 
Perpdtuel.') J. C. M. 

AUDIFFRET, FRANCOIS CE'SAR 
JOSEPH MADELON, was bora at Dra- 
guignan, 15th of January, 1780. After ten 
years’ service in one of the financial go- 
vernment offices at Paris, he was dismis^ 
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in 1814, shortly after the restoration of the 
Bourbons, though decidedly royalist in his 
principles; and died at Montmartre, a.d. 
1820, “of the consequences (as it is ambi- 
guously stated) of mental alienation.” He 
paid great attention to dramatic literature, 
and formed a large collection of theatrical 
pieces. He had a considerable hand in the 
publication of the first two volumes of the 
“Annuaire Dramatique” (1805, 1806), and 
assisted in some of the subsequent volumes. 
In 1809 he published “ L’Almanach des 
Spectacles,” an annual which did not survive 
the first year. (^Biographic Universelle, 
Supplement.) J. C. M. 

AUDIFFRET, HERCULE, a French 
theological writer of the seventeenth century. 
He was bora at Carpentras, 1 5th May, 1 603, 
and having become a member of the Congre- 
gation of the Fathers of the Christian Doc- 
trine, rose to be general of the body. He was 
maternal uncle to the celebrated Flechier, 
whose education he directed, and to whom 
for twelve years he acted the part of a father. 
Flechier joined the Congregation during his 
uncle’s generalship, but quitted it after his 
death. Hercule Audiffret died at Paris, 6th 
April, 1659. He was regarded as one of the 
most eloquent men of his day, and composed 
sermons for those who aspired to the reputa- 
tion of good preachers, among whom were 
some of the French bishops. One of these 
prelates having preached a sermon in one of 
the churches of Paris which obtained him 
great reputation, a wit, who was present, and 
knew who was the real author of the dis- 
course, observed that he had been listening 
in a sermon to the labours of Hercules. Au- 
diflfret is described in the “ Mc'moires de 
Trevoux,” Nov. 1711, as one of the great 
reformers of pulpit eloquence in France. 
His funeral orations for Mar^erite de Mont- 
morency, Princess of Conde", and for the 
Duke of Candale, were admired for their 
good taste. The following works of Audif- 
fret have been published: — 1. “ Questions et 
Elxplicalions spirituelles et enrieuses sur le 
Pseautier et divers Pseaumes,” 12mo. Paris, 
1668; 2. “ Ouvrages de Piete,” 3 tomes, 
12mo. Paris, 1675. If these were the first 
editions, both publications must have been 
posthumous. (Biographical notices of Fle- 
chier prefixed to an edition of his Works, in 
10 vols. 8vo. Nimes, 1782; Catalogue des 
Livres imprimez de la Bibliotheque du Box — 
I'heologie, ii. partie. Nos. 6035, 6041.) 

J. C. M. 

AUDIFFRET, JEAN BAPTISTE D’,son 
of Lonb Audiffret, an Avocat au Parlement, 
was born at Marseille. He published “ La 
Gdographie ancienne, moderne, et historique,’* 
Paris, 1689 — 91, 2 vols. 4to. j 1694, 3 vols. 
12mo. He died at Nancy, in 1733, aged 
seventy-two years. According to La Renau- 
diere, Audiffret was sent to Nancy as envoy 
extraordinary to the Count of Lorraine, 
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having previously discharged the same oflSce 
at Mantua, Parma, and Modena successively. 
He was among the first who sought to com- 
bine historical notices with topographical 
d^cription. (Le Long, Bibliothe^ Histo- 
riqtie de la France ; Watt, Bibliotheca 
Britannica ; Biographic Universelle.) W. W. 

AUDIFFRET, LOUIS, an advocate of 
the parliament, apparently of Aix in Pro- 
vence, and father of the geographer J. B. 
Audififret He was the autnor of a work in 
4to. called “ L’immuable Fid^it^ de la Ville 
de Marseille.” (Le Long, Bibliothegue His- 
toriqne de la France, No. 38,233.') J. C. M. 

AUDIFFRET, POLYEUCTE, a native 
of Provence, bom at Baijols, about 1750, 
of the same family as FVan^ois Ce'sar Joseph 
Madelon Audiffret mentioned above. His 
early life was very disorderly; but being 
led to forsake his licentious habits, he became 
a Trappist On the occurrence of the French 
revolution he retired into Italy, and, after 
some years, entered a Camaldolite convent in 
the kingdom of Naples, where he died in 1 807. 
He was well acquainted with munismatics, and 
had collected a rich cabinet of medals. ( -Bfo- 
graphie Universelle, Supplement.') J. C. M. 

AUDIGIER, a French historian of the 
seventeenth century, author of a work “ De 
rOrigine des Franqois et de leur Empire,” 
2 vols. 12mo. Paris, 1676. Le Long savs 
there is no difficulty in finding out tliat the 
author was a Gascon; but nothing more 
seems to be known of him, nor is he noticed 
by Mon5ri, or in the “ Biograpbie Univer- 
selle.” He had two s^ial objects in liis 
work ; the first was, to discover the origin of 
the Franks, who, he endeavours to prove, 
were descended from the Gauls that emi- 
grated (according to Livy) into Germany, 
under Sigovesus, in the time of Tarquin the 
elder; the second was, to show that the 
Frankish kingdom onginated in a division 
of the Roman empire. He showed his na- 
tional feeling by making the Gauls under 
Sigovesus come from the neighbourhood of 
the Pyrenees. (Le Long, Bibliothegue His- 
torique de la France, No. 15,430; Lenglet du 
Fresnoy, M€lhode pour ^tudier VHistoire, 
tom. iv. p. 10.) J. C. M. 

AUDIGIER, a French historian of the 
eighteenth century, not to be confoimded with 
the subject of the last article. He was bom 
at Clermont in Auvergne, of a good family, 
and having entered the church, became a 
cauon of the Cathedral of Clermont while 
Massillon was bishop. He is the author of a 
“ Histoire civile, litteraire, et religieuse de 
la Province d’Auvergne,” which exists in 
manuscript in the Kang’s Library at Paris. 
It ^ntains some useful matter, and modem 
writers have made extracts or quotations 
from it Le Long, by mistake, calls the 
writer Audusier. (Le Long, Biblioth^ue 
Ilistorique de la, France, No. 37,440 ; Biogra- 
phie Universelle, Supplement.) J. C. M. 
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AUDIGUIER, VITAL IT, Sieur de la 
Me'nor, a soldier and a man of letters, was 
bom, according to some, at La Menor, but 
more probably at Naiac, both near Ville- 
franche in Guienne, about the year 1 570. He 
was of noble extraction, and the family of the 
D’Audiguiers was once both wealthy and 
powerful ; but at the time of the birth of 
Vital it had fallen into decay, and his father, 
an indigent lavryer, filled some petty post in 
the magistracy of his native province. 

At an early age Vital was sent to school, 
but a distaste for study or the ignorance of 
his teachers impeded his progress in learning. 
With advancing years, he seemed solely de- 
sirous of emulating the valour of his ances- 
tors, who had been remarkable for an heredi- 
tary loyalty. Foremost in every quarrel, 
whether fighting duels with his companions 
or engaged in more serious conflicts with the 
wandering partisans of the rebellious League, 
he displayed no symptoms of future eminence 
in the world of letters. Dissatisfied with his 
conduct, his father recalled him to La Menor, 
from which, after a short period, he was 
sent to the university (of Paris?), where, 
having completed the courses of “ Humanity 
and Philosophy,” he became, nominally at 
least, a student of jurispmdence. In 1590 
the elder D’Audiguier relinquished his post 
to his son. But Vital had no liking for law 
or a lawyer’s life, and in the spring of the 
following year, having been twice attacked 
and wounded by some soldiers of the League, 
he resigned his situation. He now resolved, 
in spite of the 'opposition of his friends, to 
abandon his home. He bade ferewell to his 
parents, commended them to the care of an 
uncle, and, with no wealth but his sword, 
sallied forth into the world as a military 
adventurer. 

The Dutch were at that time successfully 
persevering in their struggle to throw off the 
yoke of Spain, and lYAuaiguier’s first inten- 
tion was to repmr to Holland and offer his 
services to the States. His biographers add, 
that the knavery of a servant, who decamped 
with his best horse, prevented the execution 
of this project ; but a similar story is told of 
his predecessor, the poet Marot, and such 
coincidences are always suspicious. D’Audi- 
guier, however, did not leave France. He 
joined the army of Henry IV., and distin- 
guished himself in several campaigns against 
Sie League. It is stated that his services 
went unrewarded ; yet as it appears from the 
dedication to his poems that previously to 
the year 1604 he was attached to the retinue 
of Queen Margaret, it may be reasonably con- 
cluded that he owed this distinction to his 
exertions in the cause of her husband. 

Shortly after the peace, early in the seven- 
teenth century, D’Audiguier went to Paris ; 
but of his occupations and circumstances 
during his residence there, and during the 
remaining years of his life, no definite or de- 
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tailed account is conveyed in the confused 
statements of his biographers. 

As a courtier, a man of pleasure, and a 
poet, he made many friends and patrons. 
But his love of duelling involved him in 
never-ending misfortunes. On one occasion 
he killed his antagonist, and vras obliged to 
fly from Paris. In the preface to a novel 
published in 1615, he be^ the reader to 
excuse the many faults of the work, alle^ng 
that the wounds received in a recent duel 
prevented him from correcting them. It 
must be mentioned, however, that this was per- 
haps more his misfortune than his fault : at 
least, in a work on duelling, published in 
1617, and dedicated to Louis XIII., he be- 
seeches the king to put a stop to that barba- 
rous practice, imless on solemn and special 
occasions. 

lie seems to have never forsaken the pro- 
fession of a soldier. Bayle speaks of letters 
written by him in 1621, from Saint Jean 
d’Angely, then the seat of war ; and D’Audi- 
guicr, in the preface before alluded to, men- 
tions a recent summons to military service. 
Bis life alternated between the duties of the 
camp, the enjoyments of the capital, and the 
assiduous cultivation of letters. 

For this last pursuit, so far at least as re- 
spects fertility of imagination, D’Audiguier 
was imusually qualified. The intervals which 
choice or necessity interposed between his 
hours of business and of pleasure must have 
been few and brief; yet his productions in 
point of number would not disgrace a life- 
time of literary leisure. From 1604 to 1624, 
the year of his death, poems, novels, miscel- 
laneous treatises, translations from the Spanish, 
flowed in quick succession from his pen. His 
poems seem to nave been his favourite pro- 
ductions; yet they brought him neither the 
profit nor the reputation of his other works. 
In one of his prefaces he declaims against the 
anti-poetical spirit of the age, and laments, 
with considerable exaggeration, that he has 
grown ^ey in siu^ng the praises of the 
great, without receiving either assistance or 
applause. 

Among the MS. “ Lives of the French 
Poets,” % Coteler, tliere is one of D'Audi- 
guier, from which Barbier has extracted a 
curious account of his death. He was play- 
ing piquet, it seems, at the house of a pre- 
sident of parliament, in the Faubourg Saint 
Germain, when perceiving tliat his part- 
ner repeatedly cheated, he exclaimed, “ You 
are reckoning wrong the other gave him 
the lie, and at the same time some assassins 
rushed from behind tlie tapestry, and attacked 
D’Audiguier with their drawn swords. D’Au- 
diguier’s sword had been placed upon a couch, 
and was seized by his assailants before he 
could reach it : he snatched up a stool, how- 
ever, and bravely defended himself for some 
time, but was at last over^cwered and mur- 
dered. “ His figure,” adds Coteler, M'ho 
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knew him, “ was tall and commanding, his 
countenance mournful ; he was of a thought- 
ful and solitary disposition ; for the rest, to- 
wards the close of his life, a devout. God- 
fearing man, and always a staunch and faith- 
ful friend.” 

Although the works of D’Audiguier are 
more remarkable for the ease with which they 
were produced, than for any intnnsic excel- 
lence, he cannot be denied the praise of having 
been among the first to polish and refine the 
language of his country. The French Aca- 
demy, m 1638, inserted all his prose writings 
in their “ Catalogue of the most celebrated 
Works of our Tongue.” His translations 
from the Spanish, and especially fi*om Cer- 
vantes, were deservedly celebrated in their 
day, and contributed to diffuse in France a 
knowledge of that noble literature. Among 
his ]X)cms, which, though published by com- 
mand of Queen Margaret of France, are as 
uninteresting as they are worthless, two de- 
votional pieces, the “ Complainte Chrestienne” 
and the “ Priere,” may still be read with 
pleasure. 

The following is a list of D’Audiguier’s 
works : — 

1. “ La Philosophie Soldade, avec tm ma- 
nifeste de I’auteur contre ceux qui I’accu- 
saieut faussement d’avoir voulu livrer sa ville 
natale entre les mains des ennemis,” Paris, 
1604, 12mo. 2. “ Le Pourtrait du Monde,” 
Paris, 1604, 12mo. 3. “ La Flavie de la 

Mdnor,” Paris, 1606, 12mo. 4. “ LaDefaite 
d’ Amour, et autres oeuvres poetiques de V. D. 

5. de la Menor,” Paris, 1606, 12mo., re- 
printed with alterations and additions imder 
the title of “ CEuvres Poetiques,” Paris, 1614, 
8 VO. 5. “ Les douces Affections de Lyda- 
mant et de Callyante,” Paris, 1607, 12mo. 

6. “ Ilistoire Ethiopique d’Heliodore ” (an 
improved edition of Amyot’s translation), 
Paris, 1609,1614, 1616, 12mo.; 1626, 8vo. 

7. “ Epitres Franyaises et libres Discours,” 
Paris, 1611, 8vo., often reprinted. 8. ‘‘ I^es 
diverses Fortunes de Panfile et de Nile” 
(from a drama by Lope de Vega), Paris, 

1614, 8vo. 9. “ Histoire tram-comique des 
Amours de Lisandre et de Caliste,” Paris, 

1615. This work has been often reprinted, 
and appeared with a Dutch translation, in two 
volumes, Amsterdam, 1663, 12mo., and with 
a German translation, Amsterdam, 1670, 
12mo. An adaptation of it was published by 
the Abbd Guillot de la Chassagne, under 
the title of “ Le Chevalier des Essarts et la 
Comtesse de Bercy . . . Par M. G. D. C.,” 
2 vols. Amsterdam (Paris), 173.5, 12mo. 
10. “ Le vrai et ancien usage des Duels,” 
Paris, 1617, 8vo. 11. “ Les Maximes de 
Guerre du Marechal de Biron” (with uotesh 
Pari-s 1617, 8vo. 12. “Six Nouvelles ue 
Michel Cervantes,” translated from the Spa- 
nish, with “ Six autres Nouvelles de la Tra- 
duction de Fran^'ois de Rosset,” Paris, 1618, 
8vo. 13. “ Les Travaux de Persiles et de 
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Sigisnionde,” from the Spanish of Cervantes, 
Paris, 1618, 1626, 1653, 1681, 8vo, 14. “ Re- 
lations de Marc d’Obregon,” translated from 
the Spanish, Paris, 1618, 8vo. 15. “ Traite 
de la Conversion de la Magdelaine,” trans- 
lated from the Spanish, Paris, 1619, 8vo. 
16. “ Stances en I’Honneur de Ix)uis XIII.” 
Paris, 1620. 17. “ L’Antiquite des Larrons,” 
from the Spanish of Garcia, Paris, 1621, 8vo. 
18. “La Perfection du Chre'tien,” from the 
Spanish of Rodriguez, 3 vols. Paris, 1023, 
4to. 19. “ Les Amours d’Aristandre et de 
Cleonice,” Paris, 1625, 8vo. 20. “ Diverses 
Affections de Minerve ; Palinodie de I’Auteur ; 
les e'pitres et libres discours du meme,” 
Paris, 1625, 8vo. 21. “ Epitres Fran^aises 
et libres Uiscours,” Paris, 1625, 8vo. 
22. “ Discours,” in prose, on the apparition of 
his deceased valet Several of D’Audiguier’s 
poems may be found in the collection edited 
by Jean de Lingendes, Paris and Lyon, 1615. 
S{)eciinens of his prose are contained in La 
Serre’s compilation entitled “ Le Bouquet des 
plus belles fleurs de I'eloquence cueilli^dans 
les jardius des Sieurs Du Perron, lyAudiguier, 
&c.,” Paris, 1625, 8vo. (Goujet Bibliothmiie 
Frojifaise, vol. xiv. 341 — 354; Barbier, £lx- 
atnen critique et complement des Dictionnaires 
JJistoriques ; Bayle, iJictionnaire Historique 
et Critique, augments de notes extraites de 
Chauftpi^, &c. ; Bictionnaire Universel His~ 
torique, &c. ; liiographie Uuiversclle ; lyAu- 
diguier, H or^s.) G. B. 

AUDIN-ROUVIEKE, JOSEPH MARIE, 
was bom at Carpentras in the present de- 
partment of Vaucluse, in 1764. He went 
through a course of classical studies and com- 
menced his medical education at Montpellier. 
In 1789 he repaired to Paris for the purpose 
of taking his degree of doctor of the faculty 
of medicine, and attended the lectures of 
Portal, Louis, and Pelletan. The Revolution, 
however," prevented him taking his degree. 
The medical society of Paris having offered 
a prize for the best essay on the medical and 
physical topography of Paris, he wrote for it; 
but although the prize was never awarded, 
the (Committee of Public Instruction of the Na- 
tional Convention awarded him 1200 francs 
towards the expenses of publishing his produc- 
tion. This essay was published in Paris in 
1794 with the title “ Essai sur la topographic 
physique et mc'dicale de Paris, on Dissertation 
sur les substances qui peuveut influer sur la 
sante' des habitans de cette cite,” 8vo. Tliis 
essay was translated into German : in addi- 
tion to the topographical particulars, it gives 
an account of the hospitals of Paris. Whilst 
a student in Paris he also contributed many 
articles on hygiene to the “ Journal Me'dical,” 
edited by Bacher. In 1794 he joined the 
amiy, and M’as attached to the military hos- 
pital of Milan. In 1795 he published a 
work recommending inoculation, with the 
title “ Me'inoire sur la necessitc de T Inocula- 
tion a Paris et sur rutilitc d’uu hospice des- 
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tiud h cette optfration,” Paris, 8vo. He re* 
turned from Italy to Paris in 1798, and gave 
a course of lectures on hygiene to the Ly- 
cee des Etraugers, of which he was a mem- 
ber. In 1800 he was attached as physician 
to the campaign of Marengo. His residence 
in Ix>mbardy was not long, but he became 
acquainted with the composition of a cele- 
brated popular remedy, which he vended on 
his return to Paris, after the peace of Lune- 
ville, under the name of “ grains de vie” or 
“ grains de sante.” He is said in this way 
to have realized a large income. 

In 1 794 Audin published a work entitled 
“ La Medecine sans Medecin ;” but it attracted 
little notice at the time. He republished this 
work, as it appears, in 1820 ; although Que'rard 
states that the first edition was [published in 
1824. This work was written on the prin- 
ciple of making every man his own physician, 
and is one of the most popular medical works 
in France. A thirteenth edition was pub- 
lished in Paris in 1830; and it has been 
translated into almost all European languages. 
This work contains some useful precepts, is 
written in an agreeable style ; but one great 
end the author had in view in writing the 
late editions was evidently to sell his “ grains 
de vie.” In 1826 he published a little work 
on leeches, entitled “ Plus de Sang-sues,” 
Paris, 8vo. This work was directed against 
the abuse of leeches, and caused a law-suit 
between the author and Dr. Frappart, Audin 
having charged the doctor witli having ap- 
plied eighteen hundred leeches to General 
Foy. He also published several extracts from 
his work on Physic without a Doctor, with 
distinct titles. These were — “ Chronique 
Medicale de Paris,” Paris, 1827 ; “ Hygiene 
abregee,” Paris, 1827; “ Oracle de la Sante,” 
Paris, 1829. He accumulated a lar^e for- 
tune, was distinguished for his hospitality, 
and obtained a distinguished place in the 
“ Almanach des Gourmands.” He died of 
cholera, on the 23rd of April, 1832. {Biog. 
Univ. Supp. ; Que'rard, La France Litt€~ 
raire.) E. L. 

AUDINOT, NICOLAS ME'DARD, was 
bom at Nancy, and made his first appearance 
on the stage in 1764,. at the Theatre Italien. 
He quarrelled with his brother actors and 
left the company in 1767, but two years after 
he returned to Paris, and set up a l>ooth at the 
fair of St. Germain, the actors in which were 
wooden puppets, each of which had a ridicu- 
lous resemblance to some performer at the 
The'atre Italien. The idea pleased the Pa- 
risians, and Audiuot was so successful that 
he was enabled to build tlie The'atre de 
I’Ambigu-Comique, where he replaced his 
puppets by a juvenile company, who per- 
formed with equal applause. When these 
grew too old to pass for prodigies any longer, 
Audinot enlargt^ his theatre, and produced 
series of pantomimes and ^p^nd spectacles, 
by tlie great “ mn ” of which he amassed a 
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fortune. He died on the 21st May, 1801, 
leaving the theatre, the popularity of which 
had then passed away, to his son. Audinot 
was author of “ Le Tonnelier,” a piece which 
failed when first produced, but was almost en- 
tirely re-written by M. Quetant, and hi^ly 
successful on its reproduction in 1782. The 
principal character was sustained by Audinot, 
who was a great favourite in what the French 
call apron-parts, such as those of working- 
men. Audinot also wrote “ Dorothee,” a 
pantomime, and he is sometimes called the 
introducer of melo-dramas, which he de- 
signated, aptly enough, as “ pantomimes dia- 
loguees.” He had a talent for music, and 
composed some pieces for his own theatre. 
(Arnault, &c., Biographie Nouvelle des Con- 
temporaiiis, i. 269; Theatre de VOp^ra 
Comique, v. 141 ; Notice prefixed to “ Le 
Tonnelier.”) J. W. 

AUDI US. [ADD.EUS.] 

AUDLEY, or more properly DE AL- 
DITHLEY, HENRY, the first of the line 
of Lords Audley, barons by tenure, and sub- 
sequently by writ, whose titles and estates 
descends, on the failure of the male line, to 
the ikmily of Touchet, is supposed by Dug- 
dale to have belonged to the ancient family 
of Verdon, of Alton, in Staffordshire, and to 
have assumed the name of Aldithley (or, as 
it is sometimes written, AJdithleg), which 
has been corrupted into Audley, alxiut the 
time of King John, from the inheritance of 
Alditliley (now Audley), in the same county, 
which he received from Nicholas de Verdon. 
He adhered to John in his contest with the 
rebellious barons, and he was, according to 
Dugdale, “an active person in the times 
wherein he lived,” and “ in no small esteem 
with Ranulph, Earl of Chester and Lincoln,” 
who is said to have been the greatest subiect 
of England in his time, and for whom Audley 
performed the duties of sheriff for the coun- 
ties of Shropshire and Staffordshire during 
the first four years of the reign of Henry III. 
Of his other public services and the rewards 
which he received for them, Dugdale gives a 
minute accoimt. In 1223 he founded and 
endowed an abbey for Cistercian monks, at 
Hilton, in Staffordshire. The date of his 
death is not recorded, but it appears to have 
been between the years 1241, when he was 
one of the messengers or commissioners ap- 
pointed by Henry III. to meet David, Prince 
of Wales, at Shrewsbury, to receive satisfac- 
tion for the grievances of which complaint 
had been made against him, and 1247, about 
which latter year his son did homage for, 
and received livery of his lands. (Dugdale, 
Baronage of England, i. 746, 747 ; Owen and 
Blakeway, Hikory of Shrewsburu, i. 113, 
115.) J. T. S. 

AUDLEY, JAMES, LORD, the s^n and 
successor of Henry, the first Baron Audley, 
or de Aldithley, did homage for his father’s 
lands in the 31st year of Henrv III., about 
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the year 1247, and distinmiished himself by 
his adherence to Henry III., and his serrices 
against the Welsh rel^ls, who were headed 
by their native prince, Llewellyn. He re- 
ceived several appointments of tnist from the 
king, among which was that of Justice of 
Ireland ; and his firm attachment to the royal 
cause, during the troubles of the latter part of 
Henry’s reign, rendered him so obnoxious to 
the rebellious barons, that they seized upon 
his castles and lands in Shropshire and Staf- 
fordshire. He was one of the peers appointed 
on the king;’8 behalf under what were termed 
the “ Provisions of Oxford and when Henry 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Lewes, he 
raised forces to assist in his rescue. About 
the year 1268 he undertook a pilgrimage to 
St. James in Galicia, and two years later he 
went to the Holy Land, “ after which,” ob- 
serves Dugdale, “ere long, viz. in ann. 1272 
(56 Hen. III.), he broke his neck,” after his 
return to England, we presume, although this 
is not distinctly stated. (Dugdale, Baronage 
of England, i. 747, 748.) J. T. S. 

AlfDLEY, JAMES, LORD, the second 
of the Lords Audley, barons by writ, who 
succeeded the Lords Audley, or De Aldith- 
ley, barons by tenure, on the death, without 
issue, of the seventh and last of that line, 
appears to have been bom in the seventh year 
of Eldward II., about 1314, to have succe^ed 
his father Nicholas, when about tliree years 
old, and to have very early distinguished 
himself in the wars against the Scots, for 
his services in which Mward III. forgave 
him a covenant for 10,000 marks which he 
had given to Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, 
and which, upon Roger's attmuder, had been 
forfeited to the king. In the sixteenth year of 
Edward III., about 1342, he was made custos 
or governor of the town of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, and also the king’s Justice of that 
town, and of all other lands belonging to the 
king in the neighbouring parts of Gotland. 
He was summoned to parliament, according 
to Nicolas, from the 25th of January, in the 
fourth year of Edward III., 1330, to the 8th 
of Au^t, in the tenth year of Richard II., 
1386, in which year Nicolas places the date 
of his death. Other authorities, however, give 
it a year earlier. This individual is chiefly 
worthy of notice because he has been gene- 
rally confounded with the Sir James, or, as 
he is often called. Lord James Audley, who 
distinguished himself in the French wars, 
and who died several years earlier [Aui>- 
LEY, Sir James] ; and Ashmole tries to ex- 
plain one of the discrepancies thus occa- 
sioned by alluding to a son James, of whom 
Dugdale makes no mention. James, Lord 
Audley, called, by way of distinction. Lord 
Audley of Helegh, was succeeded by his son 
Nicholas, who died without issue in 1392, 
when the title descended to the family of 
Touchet. (Du^ale, Baronage of England, 
i. 748 — 750 ; Ashmole, InstitnUon, Laws, and 
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Ceremonies of the Most Noble Order cf the 
Garter, 704 — 706 ; Nicolas, Synopsis (f the 
Peerage of England, i. 34 ; Beltz, Metnorials 
of the Order of the Garter, 75, &c.) J. T. S. 

AUDLEY, or AUDELEY, SIR JAMES, 
one of the original knights or founders of the- 
Order of the Garter, has been supposed by 
Dugdale, Ashmole, and other writers to Ikj 
the same person as the Lord James Audley 
who died in 1385 or 1386 (the subject of 
the preceding memoir), though the researches 
of the late G. F. Beltz, Esq., Lancaster 
Herald, have brought to light sufficient 
proof of his having been a different per- 
son, though probably descended from the 
same original stock. He appears to have 
been the son of a Sir James Audeley, or de 
Audele, who served in the expedition to Gas- 
cony in 1324, and in that to S<»tland in 1327, 
and to have obtained letters of protection in 
1346, as James, the son of James de Audeley, 
of Stretton Audeley, in Oxfordshire, to pro- 
ceed beyond sea in the retinue of Edward 
the Black Prince, who then attended his 
father, Edward III., into France. Various 
incidental notices in Froissart and other con- 
temporary authorities, which are fiilly re- 
ferred to by Mr. Beltz, show that Audlev 
was engaged in connection with the Black 
Prince, and frequently in personal attendance 
upon him, at various times between the above 
date and that of the battle of Poictiers, in 
which his gallant conduct was eminently 
conspicuous. In recording the preparations 
for that great battle, which was fought on 
the 19th of September, 1356, Froissart relates 
that Sir James Audley (who is generally 
called Lord James Audeley in Johnes’s trans- 
lation), so soon as he saw that the armies 
must certainly engage, requested permission 
to quit the prince, in order that he might, in 
fulffiment of a vow which he had formerly 
made, stand foremost in the attack, and either 
prove himself the best combatant in the Eng- 
lish army, or die in the attempt. His request 
being granted, he, with his four squires, per- 
formed prodigies of valour throughout the 
battle. He advanced so eawrly as to engage 
for a considerable time tne Lord Arnold 
d’Andreghen, Marshal of France, under his 
banner; and, without stopping to take any 
prisoners, he employed his whole time in 
fighting and following his enemies, continuing 
to fight in the heat of the battle until severely 
wounded in the body, head, and face, and 
covered with blood. Towards the close of 
the enga^ment his squires led him out of the 
fight, and laid him under a hedge to dress 
his wounds ; and when it was over, the prince 
desired that, if he were able to be carried to 
his tent, he might be brought to him, offering 
to go to him if he were too weak to be moved. 
Audley was borne in a litter to the prince, 
who immediately, as a reward for his gallant 
bearing, retain^ him as his own Imight, 
giving him an annual revenue of 500 marks, 
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and declaring him the bravest knight on his 
side of the battle. On returning to his tent, 
in the true spirit of chivalric disinterested- 
ness, Audley resimied his annuity to his 
attendant squires ; but when this act of gene- 
rosity was made known to the prince, he s<mt 
for Audley, and bestowed upon him a further 
annual sum of 600 marks, for his own use. 

On the renewal of warlike proceedings in 
1359, Audley was again engaged in various 
sieges and other military operations. In 1362 
he went with the Black Prince into Gascony, 
and from that period there is no evidence of 
his having returned to England. During the 
expedition of the prince into Spain, Audley 
was appointed governor of Aquitaine ; and in 
1869 he filled the high office of seneschal of 
Poitou. Among other engagements of that 
year, he took part in the capture of La Roche 
sur Yon, in Poitou, after which he retired to 
his residence at Fontenay-le-Comte, where 
he died before the close of the year. His 
funeral obsequies were performed with great 
ceremony at Poictiers, the prince himself 
attending on the occasion. On the formation 
of the Order of the Garter, about the year 
1344, Audley was appointed to the eleventh 
stall on the prince’s side, which, after his 
death in 1369, was occupied by Sir 7’homas 
de Grauson [Grandison]. (Beltz, Memorials 
cf the Order of the Garter, pp. clii. 75 — 84; 
Froissart, Chronicles of England, France, and 
Spain, Johnes’s translation, octavo edition, 
ii. 320—353, iii. 457, 458.) J. T. S. 

AUDLEY, JOHN. [Awdelay.] 

AUDLEY, JOHN. [Awdeley.] 

AUDLEY, THOMAS, LORD AUD- 
LEY OF WALDEN, Lord Chancellor of 
England during the reign of Henry VIII., is 
supposed by Dugdale, who could not discover 
his extraction, not to have been a member of 
the family of Audley, or de Aldithley, of 
whom came the early barons of that name. 
This supposition is perhaps somewhat con- 
firmed by the circumstance that he received 
a grant of arms which bear only a slight 
allusion to the arms of the baronial family ; a 
circumstance which proves at least that he 
could not establish his descent from it. Lloyd 
states that he was bom in Essex, and inti- 
mates, though somewhat vaguely, that he 
came of an honourable family. Morant 
mentions Earl’s Colne, in the above county, 
as his native place, and says that he was bora 
in 1488, but gives no account of his ancestry. 
His name is sometimes written Awdley or 
Awdeley, but on what authority we know not, 
as his own letters, of which several are pre- 
served among the Cotton MSS. in the British 
Museum, are signed Audeley. He is said to 
have received a university education, but 
whether at Oxford or Cambridge is uncer- 
tain ; and the first circumstance which Dug- 
dale could discover concerning him was, 
that in the eighteenth year of Henry VIII., 
about the year 1 526, he became the Autumn- 
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reader in the Inner Temple, “ whereby,” he 
observes, “ it appears that, . having l>een a 
diligent student of the laws, he arrived to a 
great proficiency in that commendable learn- 
ing.” Lloyd intimates that he gained re- 
putation in this office by his reading on the 
Statute of Privileges, which, he says, com- 
mended him to the king’s service. About 
three years later he was made Speaker of tlie 
House of Commons in tliat Long Parliament 
which, continuing by prorogation until the 
tweuty-seventli year of the reign, effected the 
dissolution of all the smaller religious houses 
the revenues of which did not exceed 200/. 
per annum. In the twenty-second of Henry 
VIII., about the year 1530, he became at- 
toniey for the Duchy of Lancaster, an ap- 
pointment which appeal's to have been given 
to him on the recommendation of the Duke 
of Suffolk, to whom he was steward or 
chancellor; and about the same time he 
was advanced to the dignity of a sergeant- 
at-law, and speedily appointed king’s ser- 
geant. Having risen thus rapidly in the 
royal favour, Dugdale observes that no 
further promotion was thought too great for 
him, for, in 1 532, upon me resignation of 
Sir Thomas More, he was knighted and 
made lord keeper of the great seal, which 
was delivered to him at East Greenwich in 
the month of May in tliat year ; and on the 
26th of January, 1533, he was made Lord 
Chancellor of England, an office which he 
held until within a few days of his deam, 
when he resigned the seals. 

Dugdale expresses an opinion that the 
subsequent proceedings of Audley, wim re- 
ference to the dissolution of monastic esta- 
bli.shnients, leave no doubt of his having been 
instmmental, in no small degree, in the ear- 
lier mea.siires of suppression sanctioned by 
the Parliament of which he was Speaker ; 
and which, from ffie obnoxious character of 
many of its proceedings, is styled by some 
writers the Black Parliament. Be this as it 
may, he apjpears to have been a man emi- 
nently qualified to become a principal agent 
in the arbitrary proceedings of Henry VIII. ; 
and one who did not hesitate to turn them to 
his own aggrandizement Lloyd says that 
he was a member of the Black Parliament by 
his own interest, and Speaker by the king’s 
choice. “ Sir Thomas More,” he observes, 
“ was to serve the crown in the Lords’ House, 
and Sir Thomas Audley was to succeed him 
iu the House of Commons.” Kippis observes 
that “In an age of tlie meanest compliances 
with the will of the prince. Lord Audley mi- 
doubtedly equalled, if he did not exceed, all 
his contemporaries in servility and the very 
full account of the proceedings of the Parlia- 
ment over which he presided, given in the 
memoir of Audley in the “ Biographia Bri- 
tannica,” aftbrds sufficient illustration of the 
remark, which also accords with the cha- 
racter given by Lloyd, who savs that “ He 
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was well seen in the flexures and windings 
of aflairs, at the deptlis whereof other heads 
not so steady turned giddy : he had the arts 
of a statesman and the closeness of a politi- 
cian : reserved he was, but no dissembler 
although, as he previously remarks, “ The 
age was uncertain, interest not so;” and 
Audley “ was fixed on the one, above the 
alterations of the other ; understanding what 
was most convenient, at a time when there 
was nothing lawful.” 

Respecting the rewards which Audley re- 
ceived for his services. Fuller qumntly 
remarks that “ In the feast of abbey lands. 
King Henry VIII. carved unto him the first 
cut, and that, I assure you,” he observes, 
“ was a dainty morsel.” It was the priory of 
canons of the Holy Trinity, commonly called 
Christ Church, near Aldgate, in the city of 
London, the site and precincts of which, 
together with all the plate and lands belong- 
ing to the establishment, were, shortly after 
his appointment to the chancellorship, be- 
stowed upon Audley, who converted the 
priory into a residence for himself. Dug- 
dale also adduces proofs of his activity in 
promoting the surrender of other establish- 
ments, and in securing a share of the spoil 
for himself. He at length succeeded iu 
obtaining the great abbey of Walden, in 
Essex, after pleading “ that he had in this 
world sustained great damage and infamy in 
serving the king, which the grant of that 
should recompense;” and, having gained 
possession of this noble estate, he was cre- 
ated, by letters patent bearing date the 29th 
of November, in the thirtieth year of Henry 
VIII., 1538, Baron Audley, of Walden. He 
was also invested, in 1540, with the Order of 
the Garter. Audlev did not long enjoy these 
great accessions of wealth and honour, but 
died at his residence at Christ Church, on 
the last day of April, 1544 (according to 
his epitaph, though some authorities say the 
8th of May), at the age of fifty-six. He 
was, according to the directions given in his 
will, buried at Walden. 

Though by no means the most virulent 
enemy of that ^eat and good man, the Lord 
Chancellor Audley will be especially remem- 
bered as the chief judge of Sir Thomas More. 
When the first attempt was made to procure 
the attainder of More, on a charge of mis- 
prision of treason, in connection with the 
matter of Elizabeth Barton, Audley was one 
of the commissioners before whom he was 
called to appear; but such seems to have 
been his conviction that, if More were al- 
lowed to speak in his own defence, the accu- 
siition would l>e overthrown, that when he 
saw the king vehemently set upon the passing 
of the bill of attainder, and bent upon being 
present himself to hear his defence before tlie 
House of Loids, he and the other commis- 
sioners for the examination of More besought 
Henry on tlieir knees to forbear from a course 
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which they considered so likely to lead to a 
public overthrow of his cause. Ilopor states 
also, that the Lord Chancellor and tlie Secre- 
tJirj' of State made such additions to the oath 
confirming the supremacy and the second 
marriage of the king as should make it more 
agreeable to him ; and that More, perceiving 
how they had exceeded the langua^ of the 
statute, conceived that they would be unable 
by their own law to justify his imprisonment 
for refusing to take it. Before his trial, 
Audley and other members of the Privy 
Council exerted all their policy in vain to 
bring More either to admit or distinctly to 
deny Henry’s supremacy ; and having failed 
in these efforts, the Chancellor, either by a 
shrewd attempt to prevent tlie prisoner from 
being fi'eely heard, or by a most imacoount- 
able act of forgetfiilness, proceeded to pa.ss 
judgment upon him immediately upon the 
giving in of the verdict, without the custo- 
mary form of asking him what he could 
lead in arrest of judgment. More stopped 
im to claim this right, which Audley does 
not appear to have contested. The con- 
trast presented by the characters of Audley 
and More was remarkable, and led Idoyd to 
observe that “ When Sir Thomas could not 
act with the times. Sir Thomas Audley could ; 
the one being weary of the seal, the other 
takes it.” 

Audley is the reputed founder "xif Mag- 
dalen College, Cambridge, the patronage ^of 
which is vested in his representatives; but 
the college which bears that name was ori- 
ginally founded by Edward Stafford, Duke of 
Buckingham, about the year 1519, under the 
name of Buckingham College. The institu- 
tion was yet incomplete wmen, in 1521, it 
came into possession of the crown upon the 
attainder of Buckingham. In the 34th year 
of Henr^ VIII. (1542), Lord Audley entered 
into articles of agreement with the king, by 
virtue of which the college was regularly in- 
corporated under the name of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, which, Parker observes, is “ vulgarly 
in English pronounced Maudleyn, contains 
the founder’s name, with addition of two 
letters, one at the beginning and the other at 
the end.” Audley assigned certain lands and 
tenements formerly belonging to the priory 
of the Holy Trinity towards the support of 
the re-established college, but they proved 
insufficient to the maintenance of an esta- 
blishment of the extent originally proposed, 
and at the death of Audley there were only 
four fellows, besides the master, instead of 
eight, which was the number proposed. 

Audley died without male issue, and con- 
sequently the barony became extinct. His 
daughter married, first, a younger son of the 
Duke of Northumberland, and subsequently 
TTiomas, Duke of Norfolk, by whom she had 
a son Thomas, who was summoned to par- 
liament as Baron Howard of Walden, and 
who founded at Walden, upon the ruins of 
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the abb^, the stately mansion of Audlcy- 
End. (Dugdale, Baronatje of England, li. 
382, 383; Lloyd, State \V(rrthies, Whit- 
worth’s edition, 1765, i. 81 — 86; Fuller, 
Historg of the Worthies of England, Nichols’s 
edition, 1811, i. 347; Moraut, History of 
Essex, ii. 548, 549 ; Kippis, Jiio^raphia Jiri- 
tannica ; Roper, Life (f Sir 7 homas More, 
Singer’s edition, 1817, pp. 78 — 111 ; Acker- 
maun. History of the University of Cambridge, 
ii. 147 — 149; Parker, History and Antiqui- 
ties of the University of Cambridge, 133, 134 ; 
Reitz, Memorials of the Order of the Gaiter, 
p. clxxiv.) J. T. S. 

AUDLEY, BARONS, of the Touchet 
family. [Touchet.] 

AUDOIN. [Alduin.] 

AUDOIN DE CHAIGNEBRUN, 
HENRI, was bom in 1713 or 1714, at Chef- 
boutonne in the department Des Deux Si-vres. 
After studying surgery at Paris he returned 
home, and for a short time was engaged in 
surgical practice; but on the advice of his 
fonner teachers he afterwards settled in Paris. 
In 1 745 he served as surgeon in the army, 
and on his return from the campaign was 
appointed to the office of watching and treat- 
ing epidemic diseases in tlie gdneralitd of 
Paris. Soon after this he received the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine at Montpellier. He 
continued in the office just mentioned for 
thirty-five years, discharging its duties with 
admirable zeal, and returning to it after 
being five or six times attacked by infectious 
diseases, and once by the malignant pustule. 
He died in 1 781, leaving the following w'orks : 

1 . “ Parallele nouveau, ou abrdge' des diffe- 
rentes methodes de tailler,” Paris, 1 749, 4to. 

2. “ I^ttre k M. Guattani sur la Cauterisation 
des plaies d’ Armes k feu,” Paris, 1 749, 4to. 
Both these are small and unimportant works. 

3. “ Relation d’une Maladie e'pide'mique et 

contagieuse qui a regnd en 1757 sur les Ani- 
maux de la Brie,” Paris, 1762, 12m'o. ; a 
work very highly esteemed at the time of its 
publication. 4. “ Cartes microcosmo^a- 
phi(jue.s, ou Description du Corps humain,” 
Pans, 4to. 1768 (so dated, though it was not 
published till 1770). It was the cause of a 
quarrel betw'een tue author and M. Chirol, 
whom he accused of plagiarism for having 
published similar plates before the period of 
the privilege granted to his own had com- 
pletely expired. Audoin was also the author 
of some papers published in the 12th, 16th, 
46th, and 52nd volumes of the “Journal de 
Medecine” and of two renaarkable essays on 
epizootic diseases, and one on a case of mn- 
grene of the leg, published by his friend M. 
Goulin in his “ Me'moires litteraires, cri- 
tiques, &c.” in 1777. (fxOxxViii, Encyclop€die 
Methodique, Medecine.') J. P. 

AUDO'LEON (AuSoXfW). A king of the 
Paionians, named Audoleon, is mentioned by 
Diodorus (xx. 19) as having received the 
assistance of Cassander, King of Macedonia, 
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who reigned B.c. 315 — 296, against the Au- 
tariatee. There are medals of a King Audo- 
leon, with a Greek legend AuSuXtoyros and 
AvSaXfoyros 0cuTt\ecp9. The smaller medals 
are not very rare : the tetradrachms are rare. 
(Rasche, Lexxc. Rei Numaria.) G. L. 

AUDOUIN DE GE'RONVAL, MAU- 
RICE ERNEST, was bom at Paris in the 
year 1802. He was secretary to the Academie 
de ITndustrie and to the Soci^td de Statis- 
tique Universelle, and also member of se- 
veral learned societies. His death took 
place in Paris in 1839. He wrote — 1. “Me- 
moire sur les Jachbres,” 8vo. 2. Projet 
d’une Ferme Modele, adoptee par I’lnstitut,” 
1820, 8vo. The idea of the establishment of 
a model farm is said to have oririnated with 
Audouin. 3. “ Les Espdrances des Francais 
au berceau de S. A. R. Mgr. le Due de Bor- 
deaux (relation de laNaissauce de M. le Due 
de Bordeaux, prdsent^ au roi),” Paris, 1820, 
8 VO. 4. “ ^nsiderations sur 1’ Industrie,” 
Paris, 1821, 8vo. 5. “ Le Soldat VendwJn, 
mimodrame historique,” Paris, 1822, 8vo. 
6. “ I..ettres sur la Champagne ; ou, Mdmoires 
historiques et critiques sur les Arts, les 
Lettres, ITndustrie, et les Mceurs de cette 
Province,” Paris, 1822, 12mo. ; published 
again in 1823, 8vo. 7. “ Reflexions sur la 
Session de 1822,” Paris, 1822, 8vo. 8. “ Re- 
lation du Si^ge de Mezibres,” Paris, 1824, 
8vo. 9. “ Essai historique sur le Sacre des 
Rois de France,” 1824, 8vo. 10. “ Epitre h 
M. le Baron de Hake. . . .sur les Bienfaits de 
la Restauradon Fran 9 aise, suivie d’une Lettre 
sur le Sacre des Rois de France,” Paris, 1825, 
8vo. 11. “Manuel de rimprimeur; ou, 
Traite de Typographie.” Paris, 1826, 18mo. 
12. “ Cdine,” Paris, 1828, 12mo. 13. “ Le 
Page du PMadin, conte fantastique,” 1830, 
8vo. 14. “ La Fille du Condamne, Villa- 
nelle, h Madame Danjou, Fille de I’infortun^ 
Lesurques,” Paris, 1835, 8vo. Audouin was 
also the author of several works which have 
not been published, amongst which are — 1. 
■“ Essai sur 1’ Education physique.” 2. “ Le 
Maudit ; ou. Souvenirs de la Suisse.” 3. “ Re- 
sumd de I’Histoire de Corse.” 4. “ Chimie 
en xii. lemons ; ou, Eldmens de cette science 
reduits en tableaux synoptiques.” 5. “ Une 
Flore des Ardennes.” A full list will be 
found in Qu^rard. Audouin was also a fre- 
<^uent contributor to several scientific and 
literary periodicals, and is said to {have been 
the author of some vaudevilles which were 
represented in Paris and the provinces, but 
have not been printed. (Que'rard, La France 
litt^raire, and La Litt&ature Fra/t^aise con- 
temporaine } Guyot de Fbre, Statistique des 
Lettres et des Sciences en France, 86 — 306.) 

J. W. J. 

AUDOUIN, JEAN VICTOR, was born 
at Paris on the 27th of April, 1797. His 
early education was intended to fit him for 
the law, the study of which he commenced. 
His inclinations nowever were towards the 
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study of organic nature, and he accordingly 

S ive up the law for the study of medicine. 

is mind was early directed to the study of 
that department of the animal kingdom 
which comprised the large class of insects. 
The first paper which he published was a 
description of au animal belonging to tlie 
class Insecta, in 1818, and from this date to 
the time of his death, his labours on this class 
of animals and those connected with it were 
inces.sant. The results of most of his investi- 
gations were published in the form of contri- 
butions to the various journals or in the 
Transactions of Societies. These papers were 
numerous, and they are all valuable. The fol- 
lowing are the most important of his papers ; 
— 1818. “ Anatomy of the Larva of Conops.” 
(In “ Mem. Soc. d’Hist. Nat. de Paris,” t. i. 
and “ Joum. de Phys.,” t. Ixxxviii.) — 1820. 
“ On the natural relations which exist between 
the masticating and locomotive organs of 
Crustacea, Hexapod insects, and Arachnida.” 
(Abstracted in Cuvier’s “ Analysis of the 
Academy of Science,” 1820.) — 1820. “ On the 
Thorax of articulated animals, particularly 
insects” (partly published in “ Ann. Sc. Nat.,” 
t i.). — 1821. “OnAchlysia” (now proved to 
be the immature state of Ilyarachna). (In 
“ Mem. Soc. d’Hist. Nat. de Paris,” tom. i.)— 
1821. “On the natural relations between Tri- 
lobites and articulated animals.” (In “Ann. 
Gen. Sc. Phys.,” t. viii.) — 1821. “ On the 
copulative organs of male Bombi.” (In the 
same.) — 1824. “ Letter on the generation of 
Insects.” (“Ann. Sc. Nat.,” t. ii.) — 1824. 
“ Anatomy of Drilus flavescens.” (In the 
same.) — 1824. “ Note on a new sp^ies of 
Achlysia.” (In the same.) — 1825. “ De- 
scription of the Plates of Annulosa ” in the 
great work u^n E^pt* These belonged 
to the collection of M. Savigny, whose 
notes were lost in the expedition, and who, 
on account of blindness, was unable to de- 
scribe his own drawings. 1826. “ On Ni- 
cothoe, parasitic on the Lobster” ) with 
M. Edwards). (In “ Ann. Sc. Nat,” tom. 
ix.) — 1826. “ On a small Isopodous para- 
site upon Callianassa.” (In the same.) — 
1826. “ Researches upon the natural histoiy 
of the Cantharides.” (In the same.) This 
was afterwards augmented and published as 
his medical thesis. — 1827. “ Researches upon 
the circulation of the Crustacea ” (with M. 
Edwards). (“ Ann. Sc. Nat.,” t. xi.) — 1827. 
“ Researches upon the nervous system of 
Crustacea” (with M. Edwards). (“ Ann. Sc. 
Nat.,” t. xiv.)-— 1828. “ On the Re^iration of 
Crustacea” (with M. Edwards). (In the same, 
t. XV.) — 1829. “ On the Anatomy of Crus- 
tacea” (with M. Edwards). (In the same, 
t xxi,)— 1830. “Resume d’Entomologie ” 
(with M. Edwards), 2 vols. 32mo. — 1830. 
“ Note on the nervous system of Crustacea” 
(with M. Edwards). (“ Ann. Sc. Nat,” t xx.) 
— 1832. “ Description of Cicindela 4-macu- 
lata.” (Guerin, “ Mag. Zo<d.”) — 1832. “ Me- 
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moir on various Acaridac.” (“ Ann. Sc, Nat,” 
t. XXV.)— 1833. “ On the nest of Mygale 
fodiens,” (“ Ann. Soc. Ent. Fr.,” 2) — 1833. 
“ On a coleopterous insect which pas.ses a 
great part of its time under water (iEpus 
fulvescens).” Nov. Ann. du Mus.,” t, hi.) 
— 1833. “ On me Metamorphoses of Dosithea 
and its parasitic Ichneumon.” (“ Ann. Soc, 
Ent Fr.,” t. iii,) — 1833. “ On the habits of 
Sitaris humeralis.” (In the same, t iv.) — 
1835. “Description of Meloe collegialis. ” 
(Guerin, “ Mag. ZooL”) — 1835. “ Analysis 
of Calculi found in the biliaiy canals of 
Insects.” (“ Ann. Sc. Nat,” t v. 2 ser.) 
— 1836. “ Researches upon Muscardine.” 
(“Ann. Sc. Nat,” 2 ser. t v.) — 1837. “New 
experiments on Muscardine.” (In the same.) 
— 1837. “ Observations on Cyzycus.” (“Ann. 
Soc. Ent Fr.,” t vL) — 1837. “ On the nest 
of a Brazilian Mygale.” (“ Ann. Sc. Nat”) 
— 1837. “ On the ravages of the Pyralis of 
the vine.” (In the same.) — 1837. “ On 
Scolytus,” in Ix)udon’s “ ArWetum et Fru- 
ticetum Britannicum.” — 1839. “ Exposition 
of various observations upon insects injurious 
to Agriculture.” (“ Ann. Sc. Nat,” 2 ser. 
t ix.) — 1839. Entomological instructions for 
a traveller in Abyssynia.” (“ Comptes rendus,” 
t ix.) — 1839. “ On the habits of Odynerus.” 
(“ Ann. Sc. Nat,” 2 ser. t xi.) — 1840. “ Ob- 
servations on various insects which attack 
timber.” (“ Ann. Sc. Nat,” 2 ser. t xiv.)— 
1840. “On a specimen of Bombyx Cecro- 
pia, reared at Paris.” (“ Comptes rendus,” t. 
li.) — 1840. “ On the Phosphorescence of 
some Articulata,” (In the same.) — 1840. 
“ Description of New Cicindelidm,” in the 
collection of the Jardin des Plantes (with 
M. Brull<?). (“ Archives du Musdum,” t i.) 
—1841. “ De^ription of New Crustacea,” 
in the same collection (with M. Edwards). 
(In the same, t ii.) 

In addition to these contributions, Audouin 
wrote many of the Entomological articles in 
the “ Eucyclope'die Me'thodique,” and also in 
the “ Dictionnaire Classique d’Histoire Natu- 
relle.” He wrote also the article “ Arachnida” 
in the “ Cyclopawlia of Anatomy and Physio- 
logy,” a work still publishing in parts in Lon- 
don. He also edited that portion of a new 
edition of the “ Rbgne Animal ” of Cuvier 
which relates to the annulose subkingdom of 
animals, and contributed much matter to 
Brulld’s “ Histoire Naturelle des Insectes.” 
He was also one of the editors of the “ An- 
nales des Sciences Naturelles.” 

His early papers on the anatomy of the 
Insecta, and especially those on the Anne- 
lida, introduced him to the notice of Cuvier, 
Geoffrov St. Hilaire, and Latreille, with 
whom he lived on terms of intimacy, and 
from whose instruction he obtmned those 
enlarged views of the relations of the animal 
kingdom which arc so conspicuous in all his 
writing. In 1826 he became connected with 
M. Milne-Eldwards in researches upon the 
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Cnistacea and Annelida, which resulted in 
a great addition to existing knowledge on 
the subject of the minute anatomy and func- 
tions of these animals. In the same year 
he became assistant to Lamarck and La- 
treille in the Jardin des Plantes, ai»d on the 
death of the latter he was appointed professor 
of entomology in the museum attached to 
that institution. In his lectures here he paid 
particular attention to those insects which were 
injurious to vegetation. His investigation of 
the economy of insects was very extensive, 
and only a small portion of the matter he had 
collected was published before his death. He 
has left behind him fourteen quarto volumes 
of manuscript on this subject, with numerous 
drawing and arrangements are making for 
publishing the more important of &em. 
Many of Audouin’s published papers were on 
destructive insects, but the most important on 
this subject was one which he undertook at the 
request of the government of France, on the 
insects which attack the vines of France. He 
was for many years engaged on this subject. 
The result was the publication of a work en- 
titled “Histoire des Insectes nuisibles k la 
vigne, et particulibrement de la Pyrale qui 
ddvaste les vignolles des d^partemens de la 
Cote-d’Or, de Saone-et-Loire, du Rhone, de 
I’Herault, des Pyr^n^s-Orientales, de la 
Haute-Garonne, de la Charente-Inf^rieure, de 
la Maine, et de Seine-et-Oise.” This work 
was published under the auspices of the go- 
vernment, and came out in six parts quarto. 
The first part appeared in 1840, but the last 
did not appear till some time after the 
author’s death, in 1843. The principal part 
of this work is devoted to the history of the 
Pjnralis, a genus of insects belonging to the 
tnbe of moths, which produces during its 
larva state a great destruction in the vines 
daring the early part of their growth. The 
first two chapters treat of the natural history 
and classification of the |^ralis, with its geo- 
graphical distribution. The last two treat of 
the means of preventing the increase, and 
of destroying tins insect, as well as of other 
insects which are foimd to be injurious to the 
vines. The work is illustrated with beautifhl 
plates, after drawings by the author, and, 
whether regarded as an example of careftil ob- 
servation, and the application of science to a 
practical subject, or for the beauty of its illus- 
trations, is probably one of the most valuable 
ever contributed to entomology. 

Audouin fell an early victim to the pursuit 
of his fkvourite science. In the summer of 
1841 he visited the south of France, for the 
purpose of investigating the habits of the 
insects which injure the olive-plantations. 
Here he exposed himself to wet and cold, 
which brought on an attack of apoplexy, of 
which he died on the 9th of November, 1841. 
On the day of his ftineral orations were de- 
livered at his tomb by M. Serres, President of 
the Academy of Sciences; M. Chevreul, 
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Director of the Museum of Natural History ; 
by M. Milne-Edwards, and M. Blanchard. 
He was succeeded in his chair at the Jardin 
des Plantes by M. Milne-Edwards. 

Audouin had collected a fine museum, not 
only of individual insects, but of specimens 
illiLstrating their economy. These were ex- 
hibited after his death at the museum of the 
Jardin des Plantes. His library was large, 
and when sold by public auction at his de- 
cease realized 20,000 francs. 

It would be unjust to Audouin to regard 
him as a mere entomolo^t. He was a com- 
parative anatomist and naturalist, •whose 
power of acute observation peculiarly adapted 
him for tlie study of the habits and the 
structure of insects. In all his more im- 
portant papers on entomology, it is evident 
that he did not regard insects as .the end of 
his inquiries, but that he looked upon them as 
a great class of phsenomena, illustrating the 
general laws that were deducible ft’om the 
study of the whole animal kingdom. With 
him external forms were only regarded as 
dependent on an internal stnicture, which in 
its development, and the functions it per- 
formed, stood closely related to the whole 
animal kingdom. It was thus that he was 
led to investigate the anuulose subkin^om 
of animals, and succeeded in adding to science 
so many important facts which assist in in- 
dicating the true relation of these animals to 
one or the other division of the animal' king- 
dom. At present it is difficult to esUmate all 
the importance of Audouin’s labours, but there 
can be no doubt that, as science advances, to 
him will be given an important position in the 
history of its advancement as a comparative 
anatomistandzoologist. (Westwood, Arcana 
Entomologica ; Querard, La France LitW- 
raire.) E. L. 

AUDOUIN, PIERRE, a clever French 
engraver, bom at Paris in 17G8: he was a 
pupil of Beauvarlet He engraved several 
plates from pictures in the Louvre for the 
“ Collection du Musdum" of I^aurent ; as — 
Jupiter and Antiope, after Correggio; La 
Belle Jardiniere, after Raphael; the picture 
of the two portraits call^ Raphael and his 
Fencing-master, also attributed to Raphael ; 
the Entombment of Christ, after Caravag- 
gio; l4i Charitd, after Andrea del Sarto 
(this picture is one of the first which was 
transferred from the panel upon which it was 
originally painted to canvas) ; Melpomene, 
Erato, and Polyhjunnia, after Le Sueur ; two 
pictures after Terburg; one after Mieris; 
and one after Netscher. The Caravaggio is 
no longer in the Louvre : it was probably 
remov^ at the general restoration of the 
plundered pictures in 1815; it was formerly 
in the Chiesa Nuova, or Santa Maria, in 
Vallicella, at Rome. 

Audouin engraved also Le Gros’ por- 
trait of Louis XVI II., besides many other 
good plates : he was engraver in ordinary to 
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the king. In 1819 he obtained a medal for 
the prints he exhibited in that year. He died 
at Paris in 1822. (Joubert, Manuel de I' Ama- 
teur d' Estampes; Gabet, LHctioimaire des Ar- 
tistes, &c. ; Titi, Pitture di Roma.") R. N. W. 

AUDOUL, GABRIEL or GASPARD, 
a native of Provence, was an Advocate of 
the Parliament of Paris, and a Memlier of 
the Council of the Duke of Orleans. In 
1708 he published “Traite' de I’Origine de la 
liegale, et des Causes de son Etablissement,” 
4to. This work became conspicuous by being 
condemned by a brief of the pope in 1710, 
and by the parliament of Paris suppressing 
the brief on the motion of the king’s advo- 
cate-general. Such is Moreri’s account, but 
Le Long, who is followed by Clement, says 
Audoul’s book was condemned by an arret of 
the parliament. Adeluug, however, contiii- 
dicts this statement, and gives a similar 
account to Moreri’s. The book is said to be 
very rare. (Moreri, Dictionnaire Historique ; 
I.^e I>ong, Bihliothique Historique; Clement, 
Bibliotheque Curieuse ; Adelung, Suppl. to 
Jdcher, Allaemeines Gelehrten- Lexicon.) 

J. H. B. 

AUDOVERE. [Chilpebic.] 

AUDOVPNUS. [AmiLiN.] 

AUDRA, JOSEPH, Baron de Saint-Ju.st, 
a French abbe and philosopher of the school 
of Voltaire, was bora at Lyon, in the year 
1710; according to another account, in 
1714. T^e latter date is, perhaps, the more 
accurate. No particulars have transpired 
respecting his education and early pursuits. 
For many years he passed a life of philo- 
sophic leisure in his native city ; but with the 
exception of a work which shall presently be 
noticed, said to have been published by him 
in the year 17Gt>, as the result of an intimacy 
contracted with M. de la Michaudiere, In- 
teudant of Lyon, the biography of Audra, 
from tlie year of his birth to the year 1758, 
is a complete blank. In this last-mentioned 
year he was appointed Professor of History 
in tlie Royal College at Toulouse. Audra 
was scarcely install^ in his new office when 
his sympathies became enlisted in the cause 
of innocence and humanity. Toidouse, some 
years before Audra arrived there, had been 
the scene where the aged Calas suffered 
death on the wheel for a crime of which he 
was innocent France and all Europe rung 
with Voltaire’s denunciations of the cruel and 
unjust sentence, which was ultimately re- 
versed, and thus his property was secured to 
his cliildren. Not lon^ afterwards, another 
innocent man, named Sirven, was accused of 
a similar crime. Sirven, with the .frightful 
example of Calas before his eyes, feared to 
abide his trial at Toulouse, and with his 
femily fled for refuge to Voltaire at Ferney. 
He was condemned as contumacious. This 
involved the confiscation of his property, and 
the only course open for Voltaire and his 
friends was to endeavour to secure him the' 
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benefit of a fiiir trial. Among the en- 
lightened men at Toulouse whom Voltaire 
interested in favour of his client, the Abbe' 
Audra was foremost A correspondence im- 
mediately commenced between them. Au- 
dra’s letters are not preserved, but from those 
of Voltaire, which are in his general cor- 
respondence, it is evident that Audra’s exer- 
tions not a little contributed to the acquittal 
of Sirven. In the first of these letters, dated 
Jan. 3rd, 1769, Voltaire writes to Audra — 
“ This unhappy family will owe you fortune, 
honour, and life ; and the parliament of 
Toulouse will owe you the re-establishment 
of its honour, at present tarnished in the eyes 
of all Europe. You will have seen the factum 
of tlie seventeen advocates of the parliament 
of Paris in favour of the Sirvens. It is very 
well done ; but Sirven will owe much 
more to you than to the seventeen advo- 
cates, and you will have performed an action 
worthy of philosophy and of yourself.” The 
other letters of Voltaire to Audra upon this 
subject were written at intervals between the 
date above mentioned and the nineteenth of 
June in the following year. They aU bear 
similar testimony to the high estimate which 
Voltaire formed of the energy and talents of 
his correspondent 

In the year 1770 Audra published an ano- 
nymous work entitled “ Histoire ge'nerale k 
I’usage des colleges, depuis Ct^lemagne 
jusqu'k nos jours,” tome premier, Toulouse, 
1 7 70, 1 2mo. Only tlie first volume apwared. 
This work was an abridgment of Voltaire's 
“ Essai sur les Moeurs,” and its latitudiuarian 
and philosophic spirit gave considerable of- 
fence to the clergy and the orthodox party 
^nerally in France. Shortly after its pub- 
lication, Voltaire wrote to compliment Audra 
upon his performance. “D’Alembert,” he 
says, “ is very well contented with your 
abridgment, some fanatics are not so well 
pleased, but it is because they have neither 
esprit nor manners. For your sage hm^- 
hood you have nothing to fear ; there is not 
one word in your publication, for which they 

can annoy you For the rest, you 

have an archbishop who is of the same sen- 
timents with yourself, and who will shortly 
be a member of tha Academy.” But this 
an unfortunate publication for Audra. 


was 


The archbishop of Toulouse (M. Lome'nie 
de Brienne), contrary to Voltaire’s opinion, 
was unwillingly compelled to censure the 
work ; although he did this without naming the 
author. Audra nevertheless felt it incumbent 
on him to resign his professorship; he re- 
tired, overwhelmed wi^ chagrin and disap- 
pointment, and died of brain-fever, after an 
illuess of twenty-four hours, on the 1 7th of 
September, 1770. V oltaire was much affected 
by this event, and the editor of his works 
(70 vol. edition), in a note on the 62nd 
chapter of his “ Essai,” informs us that it 
drew tears from him a very few days be- 
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fore his death. D’Alembert, in a letter to 
Voltaire, dated December 21st, 1770, jus- 
tifies the conduct of the Archbishop of Tou- 
louse; he states the ca.se at full length, 
and proves that the archbishop for a long 
time withstood the representations of the 
bishops, clergy, and parliament of Toulouse, 
as to ^e d^gerous tendency of Audra’s 
abridgment, but that he was at length com- 
pelled, contrary to his own judgment, to 
yield to their clamours, and to issue his ec- 
clesiastical censure of the publication. Audra, 
moreover, himself in a measure precipitated 
the archbishop’s censure, by indiscreetly 
stating that one of the grand-vicars had seen 
and approved of the work. “You see, my 
dear master,” D’Alembert says at the con- 
clusion of his letter, “ that the Archbishop 
of Toulouse has only done what he could 
not help doing with respect to the Abbd. 
Rest assured that he will never persecute 
any one; but his position will not always 
allow him to yield to the suggestions of his 
own disposition and principles, which are 
both in fiivour of toleration. I saw him 
myself before he set out for Toulouse, and I 
assure you that he was not in the least dis- 
posed to be unfriendly to the Abbe Audra.” 
The work above alluded to as having 
been attributed to Audra, is entitled “ Re- 
cherches sur la Population des Ge'u(5ralites 
d’ Auvergne, de Lyon, de Rouen, &c., par 
M. de Messance, receveur des tallies de I’e- 
lection de St hytienne,” Paris, 1766, 4to. 
The “ Dictionnaire Universel Historique,” and 
the “ Biographie Universelle” speak of this 
work as the production of Audra, and the 
frait of his intimacy with M. de la Michau- 
diere. Barbier (“ Dictionnaire des Ano- 
nymes,” &c.) controverts this statement, and 
quotes Beguillet and Grimm, the latter of 
whom, in his correspondence, attributes it to 
M. de la Michaudibre ; and Barbier inclines 
to the same opinion. But these writers ap- 
pear entirely to overlook the name of M. ae 
Messance (the “ Biographie Universelle” 
calls him “ Mezence”), the receiver of taxes 
mentioned on the title-page ; or, at best, they 
only treat him as an imaginary personage. 
But M. de Messance was a real personage, 
and the author of the work which bears his 
name. In support of this assertion the reader 
is referred to a supplementary publication 
issued at Paris in the year 1788, 4to., entitled 
“ Nouvelles Recherches,” &c. by M. de Mes- 
sance. In the commencing pages of this, the 
author speaks in his own person of the work 
published by him in the year 1766. He men- 
tions it by name, and informs us that he com- 
menced it while he was secretary to M. de la 
Michaudiere, from materials oririnally sup- 
plied by M. de la Michaudiere. He himself 
procured additional materials ; the work ^ew 
under his hands; and although he laid it 
aside for a time, he at length published it in 
the year 1766. In all this not one word is 
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said of the Abbd Audra. There is nothing 
which should lead us to suppose that De 
Messance is not the name of a real person- 
age ; and if he owed even any portion of the 
work to Audra, why should he not confess it, 
while he so frankly acknowledges his obli- 
gations to La Michaudiere? But the error 
of the “ Biographic Universelle” and of Bar- 
bier may be accounted for by supposing that 
neither of them had seen the “ Nouvelles 
Recherches” of 1788. (Dictionnaire Univer- 
sel Historique ; Biographic Universelle ; Vol- 
taire, Correspotulance ; Barbier, IXctionmire 
dea Anonymes, Sec. vol. ii. 133, vol. iii. 125, 
126; Biographic Byotviaise, Id.') G. B. 

AUDRADUS, who always assumed the 
appellation of Modicus, was chorepiscopus or 
rural bishop of Sens, under the Archbishop 
of Sens, Wenilon, and not a bishop, as stated 
erroneously by Oudin. He was l)om at the 
close of the eighth or beginning of the ninth 
century. He does not appear to have been 
distinguished otherwise than by his visions 
or revelations, the truth of which he main- 
tained with success against more than one 
attempt by Charles the Bold to convict him 
of falseho^. In consequence of one of these 
visions, he made a journey to Rome in the 
year 849. While there he presented his 
poem “ Fons Vitse” to Pope Leo IV., who 
received it with great respect. On his return 
to Sens in the same year, he was summoned 
to the council held at Paris, and in the 
month of November was deposed, together 
witli all the other rural bishops, notwith- 
standing the efforts made in their favour by 
Kaban, who wrote a treatise upon the subject. 
The bishopric of Chartres becoming vacant, 
Charles the Bold nominated to the vacant 
see a deacon of more than doubtful reputa- 
tion, named Burchard. Wenilon, the arch- 
bishop, before proceeding to ordain him, de- 
sired Audradus to ascertain if it were the will 
of God that Burchard should be Bishop of 
Chartres. Audradus complied with the 
archbishop’s request, and when the bishops 
met, in the month of May, 853, to assist at 
the ordination of Burchard, Audradus pre- 
sented himself before them, and declared, in 
a prophetic tone, that God forbade them from 
preceding with this ordination under the 
denunciation of dreadful punishments. The 
prelates were intimidated, and separated 
without proceeding further in the matter at 
that time ; Burchard was, however, ordained 
in the following month. Audradus is sup- 
posed to have died in the year 854. He 
wrote; — 1. “ Excerpta Revelationum quas 
Audradus Modicus scripsit anno 853.” These 
extracts, or rather parts of them, have been 
printed in Du Chesne, “Recueil des His- 
toriens de France,” ii. p. 390, and in Bou- 
quet, “ Recueil des Historiens des Gaules,” 
vii. 289. They are described as pious fic- 
tions which the author considered himself 
justified in making use of for the purpose of 
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impressing the minds and hearts of his au- 
ditors more forcibly, and putting an end to 
divisions and civil wars between the reigning 
princes. 2. “ Fons Vita?.” This is a poem 
written in heroic verse, and consists of three 
hundred and four verses, preceded by a poetical 
epistle addressed to Hincmar, Archbishop of 
Rheims. It was published for the first time 
by Casimir Oudin, in his work entitled “ Ve- 
terum aliquot Gallia? et Belgii Scriptorum 
Opuscula Sacra,” Leiden, 1692, 8vo. Oudin 
has fallen into an error in attributing this 
poem to Hincmar. It has also been printed 
by Gallandius, “Bibliotheca Veterum Pa- 
trum,” xiii. 565, Venice, 1779, fol. {His- 
toirc Litteraire dc la France, v. 131 — 133; 
Ceillier, Auteurs Sacr^s, xviii. 725, 726 ; Fa- 
bricius. Bibliotheca Latina media; et infma: 
atatis, edit. Mansi.) J. W. J. 

AUDRAN, the name of a very distin- 
guished French family of artists, especially 
engravers. 

The first distinguished artist of this name, 
Chari.es, or, as he latterly called him- 
self, Karle Audran, the son of Louis, and 
grandson of Adam Audran, was bom at Paris, 
in 1594. After he had acquired the first prin- 
ciples of engraving at Paris, he went to com- 
plete his studies at Rome, where he is sup- 
posed to have taken Cornelius Bloemart as 
his model, and he was successful in his 
imitation. He settled in Paris after his 
return from Italy, and his first prints are 
marked with the letter C or Charles ; but in 
consequence of his brother Claude using tlie 
same letter, he used the letter K, and signed 
himself Karle; he died at Paris in 1674. 
There are a few prints by him after Titian, 
Ludovico and Annibal Carracci, Domeni- 
chino, Guido, Albani, A. Sacchi, P. da Cor- 
tona, J. Stella, Vouet, and Le Bmn. He 
used the graver only, and, in the opinion of 
Stmtt, his style is neater than Bloemart’s, 
and resembles much that of Lucas Kilian. 
His prints amount to about 130: an An- 
nunciation, after Annibal Carracci, and an 
Assumption of the Virgin, after Domeni- 
chino, are accounted the &st. 

Claude Audran I., or the elder, the 
brother of Karle, was bom at Paris, in 1 592, 
and established himself at Lyon, where he was 

S rofessor of engraving in the Academy, and 
ied in 1677. He showed little ability as an 
engraver himself, but his three sons, Germain, 
Claude, and Girard especially, were all dis- 
tinguished artists. Among the works of the 
father, which are not numerous, is a portrait 
of Galileo. 

Germain Audran, the eldest son of Claude 
I., was born at Lyon in 1631, and studied en- 
graving with his uncle Karle at Paris, after 
he had acquired the mdiments from his 
fether. He established himself at Lyon, 
and died there, in 1710, leaving four sons, 
all of whom were artists,— Claude, Benoit, 
Jean, and Louis. Germain used the needle 
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and the graver, and was likewise a draughts- 
man ; but the majority of his works consist 
of ornamental designs. 

Claude Audran II., the second son of 
the first Claude, painter and, according to 
Heineken, engraver, was born at Lyon, in 

1639. He studied drawing for some time 
with his uncle Karle at Paris, and subse- 
quently went to Rome, and after his return 
was engaged by Le Brun at Paris, where he 
was elected, in 1675, a member, and, in 1681, 
a professor, of the Royal Academy of Paint- 
ing, &c. He assisted Le Brun in his Battles 
of Alexander, at the Passage of theGranicus, 
and the Battle of Arbela, and in many other 
of his works, and was an imitator of his style. 
He painted in fresco, under the direction of 
Le Brun, the chapel of Colbert’s Chateau de 
Sceaux, the gallery of the Tuileries, the 
grand staircase at Versailles, and some other 
works. He drew well, and had a great 
facility of execution : his brother Girard and 
his nephews Benoit and Jean engraved a few 
plates after his works, of which the best are 
a Miracle of the Five Loaves, and the Death 
of John the Baptist. He died at Paris, in 
1684. 

Girard Audran, sometimes, but impro- 
TCrly, says the Abbe de Fontenai, called 
Gerard, the third son of Claude I., designer 
and engraver, and the most celebrated of all 
the artists of this name, was born at Lyon in 

1640. His father taught him the elements 
of drawing and engraving, in which he early 
distinguished himself. He went to Paris, 
where he attracted the notice of Le Brun, 
who employed him to enOTave Constantine 
the Great’s victory over Maxentius and his 
triumphal entry into Rome, which he did in 
four plates ; and Le Brun was so struck with 
his ability that he spoke very favourably of 
him to the minister Colbert, and to Louis 
XIV., who gave him apartments at the 
Gobelins. He afterwards went to Rome, 
where he remained three years, but at the 
expiration of that term he was recalled to 
Paris by Colbert, and when he returned was 
appoint^ engraver to the king, with a pen- 
sion for life. 

At Rome Audran engraved several excel- 
lent plates, especially a portrait of Pope 
Clement IX., from a drawing of his own. 
He was an excellent draughtsman, and in 
drawing improved many of the works which 
he engraved : this is conspicuously the case 
in the prints of the battles of Alexander after 
Le Brun ; that painter himself acknowledged 
it. Watelet says of this engraver, that for the 
beauty of their drawing alone his prints are 
very valuable, but this is only one of their 
merits ; the point and the graver in his hand 
assumed the powers of the brush, all objects 
have their natural appearance, and to pro- 
duce other works like his, he himself must 
be brought to life again, for thev cannot be 
imitated. He terms him the first of en- 
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gravers for the works of the Roman school, 
and of a similar class ; which is a proper 
discrimination, for the qualities of Girard’s 
vigorous and correct stj le, though adequate 
to a duly faithful representation of all ob- 
jects, are not the most suitable for such 
works as are distinguished for mere super- 
ficial imitation; as, for instance, highly- 
wrought stuffs, or pictures of flowers, fruit, • 

and still-life. Strutt, who was himself an 
engraver by profession, terms Girard Audran 
“ the greatest engraver, without any ex- 
ception, that ever exist^ in the historical 
line.” 

Distance is admirably kept in Audran’s 
prints ; parts are cut with great boldness by 
the graver, and other parts are merely etched 
with the needle, and the colours of various 
objects • are finely distinguished by an ad- 
mixture of dots and small lines, lK)th with 
the graver and the needle. 

In 1681 he was made a member of the 
council of the Academy of the Arts. He 
died in 1703, aged sixty-three. 

Audran’s masterpieces are his Victories of 
Alexander, after Le Brun, of which he en- 
graved four, in thirteen plates; the Passage 
of the Granicus; the Battle of Arbela; the 
Defeat of Poms ; and Alexander’s Entrance 
into Babylon : the fifth, representing the Tent 
of Darius, was engraved hy Edelinck. The 
best impressions are those printed by Goyton, 
and which bear his name, but they are very 
scarce. 

Audran etched and engraved also after 
Raphael, Giulio Romano, Andrea Sacchi, 

Titian, Romanelli, Palma the young, Anni- 
bal Carracci, Domenichino, Guido, Guercino, 

Lanfranc, P. da Cortona, Bernini, N. Pous- 
sin, Le Sueur, Coypel, Miguard, Testelin, 

Girardon, La Fage, Bourguignon, and others. 

He engraved thirty-eight plates after Le Brun. 

Among his prints after Raphael are two of 
the cartoons — the Death of Ananias, and Paul 
and Barnabas at Lystra. 

He is also the author of a work on the 
proportions of tlie human figure, published 
under the following title, at Paris, in 1682 : 

“ Les Proportions du Corps humain, sur les 
plus belles Statues de I’Antiquite, k Paris, 
chez Audran, Graveur du Roi.” There is an 
English copy of it, which has gone through 
many editions; it contains a preface and 
twenty-seven plates of ancient statues, with 
the relative proportions of all the parts 
marked upon them. 

Claude Audran III., the eldest son of 
Germain Audran, was bom at Lyon in 1658. 

He was a painter of ornaments and grotesque 
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BENoiT Audran I., designer and engraver, 
second son of Germain, was bom at Lyon, in 
1601. He also learnt the first principles of 
drawing and engraving from his father, and 
afterwards went to Paris, and completed his 
studies with his uncle Girard. His prints 
are bold and clear, but they want the mel- 
lowness of his uncle’s ; he however attained 
considerable celebrity as an engraver, was 
appointed engraver to the king with a pen- 
sion, and in 1715 was elected a counsellor of 
the Academy of the Arts. He died in 1 721, at 
an estate of ms own near Sens. His prints are 
very numerous ; tlie following are considered 
the best : — the ^ven Sacraments, after Pous- 
sin ; the Brazen Serpent, after Le Brun ; the 
Illness of Alexander, and St. Paul preaching at 
Ephesus, after Le Sueur; and two of Rubens’s 
series of the Life of Maria de’ Medici, the 
Birth of Louis XIII., and the Exchange of 
the two Princesses, Isabelle de Bourbon and 
Anne of Austria, by France and Spain. 

There are also twenty-five prints after 
Watteau by B. Audran; he engraved like- 
wise several other good plates after Le Bnm 
and Le Sueur; and some after Raphael, 
Ihmiele da Vol terra (the David and Goliath 
in the Louvre, falseh' attributed to Michel- 
Augelo), Annibal Cfarracci, Domenichino, 
Albani, Guido, Lanfranc, Caravaggio, Paul 
Veronese, Mignard, A. Coypel, and others. 
He made also copies of his uncle Girard’s 
print of Porus conquered, and of Edelinck’s 
print of tlie Tent of Darius, after Le Bmn ; 
on the former is inscribed “ La Vertu plait 
quoique vaincue;” on the second, “II est 
d’uu roi de se vaincre soi-meme.” 

Jean Audran, the third son of Germain, 
bom at Lyon, in 1667, was also an engraver, 
and, after Girard, was the most distinguished 
artist of this family. He also, when he had 
acquired the first mdiments from his fiither, 
was sent to Paris to complete his studies with 
his uncle Girard. He distinguished himself 
as early as his twentieth year; in 1707 he 
was appointed engraver to the king, and had 
apartments given him in the Gobelins, and 
in 1708 he was elected a member of the 
Academy of the Arts. He engraved until he 
was upwards of eighty years of age, and he 
lived to be ninety ; he died at his apartments in 
the Gobelins, in 1756, leaving three sons, of 
whom Benoit II. was an engraver, and Michel 
one of the contractors or directors of the 
Gol>elins manufactory of tapestries. Of Jean 
Audran, Stratt says — “The most masterly 
and best prints of this artist, in my opinion, 
are those which are not so pleasing to the eye 
at first sight. In these the etching consti- 
tutes a great part ; and he has finished them 
in a bold, rough style. The scientific hand 
of the master appears in them on examina- 
tion. The drawing of the human figure, 
where it is shown, is correct. The heads are 
expressive and finely finished ; the other ex- 
tremities well marked. He has not, however, 
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equalled his uncle. He wants that harmony 
in the effect; his lights are too much and too 
equally covered; and there is not sufficient 
difference between the stj le in which he has 
engraved his backgrounds and his dra- 
peries.” 

Jean Audran’s prints are very numerous; 
he has engraved after upwards of fifty dis- 
tinguished painters. His master-piece is, 
perhaps, the Rape of the Sabines, after Pous- 
sin. Among his portraits are those of Fdne- 
lon, after Vivien, and of Rubens, after Van- 
dyck. Of his historical pieces, the following 
are the best : Galatea, after Carlo Maratta ; 
four of the victories of Alexander, after Le 
Brun, copied from the prints of his uncle, as 
companions to the two engraved by Benoit 
from the fifth, and the print by lidelinck ; 
the Raising of Lazarus, and the Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes, after Jouvenet ; the Resur- 
rection of Christ and the Finding of Moses, 
after A. Coypel ; the Coronation of Maria de’ 
Medici, and two others of the Luxembourg 
Mllery, after Rubens ; the Presentation of 
Christ in the Temple, after M. Corneille ; and 
the Miracle of the Five Loaves, after Claude 
Audran, his uncle. There are many others 
of nearly equal merit 

Louis Audran, engraver, the fourth son 
of Germain, was bom at Lyon in 1670. He 
followed the same course as his brothers, and 
went to Paris to complete his education as an 
engraver with his uncle Girard, after he had 
acquired what his father could teach him. 
He had considerable ability as an engraver, but 
dying suddenly in 1712 in his forty-second 
year, he had not the opportunity of producing 
many good plates. He made some good copies, 
on a small scale, of some of the best plates 
engraved by his uncle and brothers after the 
great French masters ; he was probably em- 
ployed in a subordinate capacity by those en- 
gravers. Of his own prints, the following 
are mentioned as the best: the Seven Acts of 
Mercy, after Seb. Bourdon ; the Slaughter of 
the Innocents, after Le Brun ; and a piece 
called Le Caffiivre, after Houasse. 

BenoIt Audran II., or le Jeune, the son 
of Jean, was bom at Paris, and was living 
when his father died, 1756. He was veiyr 
inferior to the distinguished artists of this 
family ; his prints are few, and they may be 
distinguishea from his uncle’s of the same 
name, by their inferiority. He engraved 
the Elescent from the Cross, after the picture 
by N. Poussin, which is now at St. Peters- 
burg ; and also the picture of Christ with his 
two disciples at Emmaiis, by Paul Veronese, 
which is likewise in the Imperial gallery at 
St. Petersburg. (Lacombe, jXctionnaire des 
Beaux Arts, &c. ; L’Abbd de Fontenai, Dic- 
timnairedes .^r/tstes;Heineken, Dictionnaire 
des Artistes, &c. ; Wateletand Levesque, Dic- 
iionnaire da Arts, See. ; Strutt, Dictiomry of 
Engravers; Huber, Manuel des Amateurs, 
See.) R. N. W. 
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AUDRAN, PROSPER GABRIEL, son 
of Michel Audran contractor for the manu- 
facture of the Gobelins tapestry, and a mem- 
ber of the family of the celebrated engravers, 
was bom at Paris on 4th February, 1744. 
He studied law imder Pothier, by whom he 
was highly esteemed. His father purchased 
for him Uie situation of Conseiller au Cha- 
telet, or judicial member of the civic court of 
Paris ; and he entered on his duties in Au- 
gust, 1768. The Chatelet was one of the 
inferior courts which, after the banishment 
of the non-conforming members of the par- 
liament of Paris, offered resistance to the 
projected judicial alterations of the chancel- 
lor Maupeou ; Audran was exiled, with the 
other members of his court, in 1771, but he 
returned in 1774, on the accession of Louis 
XVI. He resigned his judicial situation in 
1784. He seems to have before this time in- 
dulged in strong religious feelings, which 
increased till they assumed the aspect of as- 
ceticism. Fortunately for literature, his en- 
thusiasm took the direction of an intense and 
minute study of the sources of the Christian 
religion. During the Revolution he appears 
to have lived in retirement ; and though he 
favoured republican principles, he did not 
participate in any of the public proceedings 
of the time. The character of his studies 
pointed him out as the person best fitted, on 
the death of Riviere, to succeed him in the 
chair of Hebrew in the University of Paris. 
It was with much difficulty that he was pre- 
vailed on to abandon his retirement ; but he 
at last accepted the chair, on the 15th Novem- 
ber, 1799. He died at Paris, on the 23d 
June, 1819. He is smd to liave been amiable 
in his character, but to have carried in his 
manners the peculiarities which frequentlv 
accompany a retired and studious life, such 
as he nad led for many years. In 1805 he 
published “ Grammaire Hclsraique, en ta- 
bleaux,” 4to., of which a second edition ap- 
peared in 1818. In this latter year he pub- 
lished “Grammaire Arabe, eu tableaux, h 
I’usage dcs Etudiants qui cultivent la Langue 
Hc^raique,” 4to. In the “ Biographie Nou- 
velle des Contemporains” (1820), the account 
of Audran diflers from tlie above ; but it is 
there stated that little is known of him. {Biog. 
Universelle, Supplement ; Querard, La France 
Litt^aire.') J. H. B. 

AUDREIN, YVES MARIE, a miscella- 
neous writer and politician connected with 
the French Revolution. Tlie date of his 
birth is not known. He was a professor 
of the College of Quimper in Bretagne, 
superintendent of studies m that of Louis- 
le-Grand, and coadjutor and vicegerant 
of that of Grassins, founded by Pierre 
Grassin for poor students of the town of 
Sens. He had acquired a reputation as a 
preacher, was chosen grand-vicar, ad hotiores, 
to several bishops, and became vicar-episco- 
pal of tlie diocese of Morbihan. He was a 
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member of the National Assembly, and, at 
the sitting of the 6th March, 1791, he distin- 
guished himself by moving that all the schools 
of the realm should be taken out of the hands 
of the particular coi’porations by which they 
were administered, and subjected to a uni- 
form system imder the control of the cen- 
tral government — a proiiosal which seems to 
have attracted slight attention in its day, 
but emlKxlies a principle which in later 
times has been the subject of much discussion 
in various parts of Europe. At a later period 
an educational superintendence, resembling 
that which Audrein appears to have had in 
view, was actually vest^ in a department of 
the government of France. He sat in the 
Legislative Assembly as deputy for Morbi- 
han, and represented the same department 
in the Ckmvention. He had been the in- 
structor of Robespierre and Camille-Desmou- 
lins, had the reputation of teaching them some 
of the doctrines they practised, and was in 
his own person a violent partisan of revolu- 
tionarj’ principles, but humane in acting up 
to his opinions. He signalised himself in 
the Legislative Assembly by denomicing the 
Spanish representative in France as an enemy 
to the constitution, and by proposing that 
the Assembly should receive the addresses of 
popular bodies. He took part in the pro- 
ceedings against Louis XVI., but used his 
exertions in favour of the j ounger members 
of the royal family. It is stated that, in 
1 795, he wrote a book, or pamphlet, in favour 
of the daughter of I^uis XVI. (who must 
have been the Duchess d’Angouleme), then 
confined in the Temple, which had the effect 
of mitigating the severity of her lot — this pul>- 
lication is not mentioned by Querard. On the 
restoration of bishops, and the meeting of the 
Assembly of the clergy at Paris, in 1 798, he 
was chosen by the directory Bishop of Quim- 
per-Corentin. In his episcopal capacity he 
attended the council convoked by the con- 
sular government in 1800, and he there 
preache<l a sermon inculcating principles 
which he appears to have previously pro- 
mulgated in one of his works — ^viz., that the 
writings of the “philosophers” were the 
cause of all the evils of the Revolution. He 
appears to have at that time retracteil may 
of his old opinions, as he adduced the deatli 
of Louis XV I., to which he w'as instrumental, 
as one of those evils. He was not thanked 
for his recantation. Proceeding to Morlaix, 
the metropolis of his diocese, tlie diligence in 
which he travelled was surround^ by a 
liand of Chouans, headed by Le Cat, who, com- 
manding the other travellers to remain quiet, 
directed Audrein to descend, and put him to 
death in retribution, as he was told, for the 
death of Louis XVI. This occurred in 
October, 1800. A list of his works will be 
found in Qndrard. The more important seem 
to be; — 1. “ Apologie de la Religion, contre 
les pretendus Pliilosophes,” 1797, 8vo. 2. 
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De rimportance de I’Education Publique, 
ct de son influence sur toute la vie, ” 1798, 
8vo. 3. “ Recueil de discours propres k la 
jeunesse, dont le but est de former le citoyen 
par les principes de la morale et de la reli- 
mon, ” 1790, 12mo. (Biog. UniverseUe ; 
Biog. Nouvelle des Contemporaitis ; Querard, 
La France Litt^raire; Analyse complette et 
impartiale du Mbniteur, &c., according to the 
Index.) J. H. B. 

AUDRICHI, EVERADO, an Italian ec- 
clesiastic, a brother of the Pious School, an 
order of comparatively modem origin, de- 
voted to the education of youth. He held a 
professorship of philosophy and mathematics 
in one or more of the schools of his order. 
He published, in conjunction with Father 
Pietro Maria Soderini, of the same order, a 
collection of Latin plays, entitled “ Comoedioe 
et Tragoediaj select® ex. Plauto, Terentio, et 
Seneca, 8vo. Florence, 1748.” The selection 
was accompanied, according to Mazzuchelli, 
with an admirable preface, two learned dis- 
sertations, and various notes. He also pub- 
lished “ Institutiones Antiquari®, quibus 
pnesidia pro Graccis Latinisque Scriptoribus 
Nummis, et Marmoribus, intelligeudis propo- 
mmtur, &c.” 4to. Florence, 1756. (Adelung, 
Sitppl. to Jdcher, Allgem. Gelekrten Lexicon; 
Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d’ Italia ; GSttingische 
Anzeigen von Gelehrten Sachen, 27 th Octo- 

^ AUDRY, AUDRI, or ALDRIC, fn Latin 
ALDRICUS, SAINT, a French ecclesia.stic 
of tlie eighth and ninth centuries. He was 
bom in the district of Gatinois, of a noble 
family, A.D. 775 ; and was remarkable even 
in childhood for gravity of manner, and de- 
light in study and in the exercises of dev«>- 
tion. During the period of his education he 
delighted to visit monasteries, and the con- 
versation of the monks, as well as his natural 
disposition, led him, notwithstanding the re- 
pugnance of his parents, to embrace a mo- 
nastic life. He entered the abbey of Fer- 
rii;res in Gktinois just before Alcuin resigned 
the abbacy, and under Sigulfe (Sigulfus) or 
Singulfe, successor of Alcuin, he made great 
advances in the studies and duties of his pro- 
fession. His merit obtained the notice of Je- 
remie. Archbishop of Sens, and subsequently 
of the Emperor Louis le Debonnaire. He 
was made Preceptor Palatinus (by which 
Mabillon understiinds Chancellor), after- 
wards Abbot of Ferri^res on tlie death of 
Adelbert, successor of Singulfe, and finally, 
A.i>. 829, after the death of his friend Jeremie, 
Archbishop of Sens. Both in his abbacy 
and archbishopric he was assiduous in the 
discharge of his duty. He died 10th of 
October, a.d. 840, in the sixty-first year of 
his age, according to his anonymous biogra- 
pher ; but this statement is inconsistent with 
the year of his birth given above, from the 
same author. He was buried by his own direc- 
tions in the abbey of Ferrikres, but his body 
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was afterwards transferred to Chateau Lan- 
don. Two letters of Audry are extant, and 
are given by Mabillon. ( Vita Sti. Aldrici, 
by an anonymous writer; Mabillon, Acta 
i^nctorum Ordinis Sti. Benedicti, sac. iv. 
pars 1 ; Bollandus, Acta Sanctorum, 6th of 
June ; Buillet, Vies des Saints, 10th of 
October ; Ceillier, Auteurs Sacr^s, tom. xviii.) 

J. C. M. 

AUDWIN. [Alduin.] 
AUENBRUGGER VON AUENBRUG, 
LEOPOLD (called AVENBRUGGER by 
French and English writers), the inventor of 
percussion as a means of detecting diseases of 
the chest, was bom at Griitz in Styria on the 
19th of November, 1722. The scene of his 
medical labours was Vienna ; he was physi- 
cian to the Spanish nation in the Imperial 
Hospital of that city. 

Three methods are practised in the present 
day for detecting and discriminating diseases 
of the chest by me help of the sense of hear- 
ing. They are called succussion, percussion, 
and auscultation. 

The first, succussion, is mentioned by Hip- 
pocrates, and seems to have been commonly 
employed in his time for the diagnosis of 
empyema, a disease in which the pleural ca- 
vity surrounding the lung is partly occupied 
by a liquid. This mode of examination con- 
sists in shaking the patient by the shoulders, 
and listening for the sound of fluctuation. 
Hippocrates seems to have regarded it as ap- 
plicable to all cases of empyema, although 
he certainly mentions the occasional absence 
of fluctuation, and accounts for it by sup- 
posing an unusual density of the fluid and 
fulness of the cavity. The tmth is that the 
cases of empyema are very rare in which a 
splashing sound can be produced by succus- 
sion — for it can never occur unless air, as 
well as liquid, be contained in the pleural 
cavity. This fact was not distinctly recog- 
nised till modern times, and ignorance of it 
had led to a disuse of succussion, until Laen- 
nec showed the real and high value of this 
process in the limited class of cases to which 
It is applicable. 

The second method of examining the chest, 
percussion, was invented by Auenbrugger, 
and has gained for its author the highest 
rank among the improvers of practical me- 
dicine. It was published by him in 1761, 
under the title “Inventum novum ex Per- 
cussioue Thoracis humani ut signo abstrusos 
intemi Pectoris Morbos detegendi,” Vienna, 
8vo., pp. 95. This little work is stated by 
the author to have been the fruit of seven 
years’ careful and laborious investigation, in 
the course of which he had proved the facts 
again and again by the evidence of his own 
sens(‘s. His moile of examining the chest 
was by striking it with the tips of his fingers: 
from the character of the sounds thus pro- 
duced conclusions were drawn as to the state 
of the organs contained within. When the 
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luugs are in a healthy state, their tissue is 
distended witli air, so that a smart stroke on 
the elastic walls in which they are inclosed 
elicits a clear hollow sound. If therefore 
the sound, on thus striking the chest, be dull 
instead of clear, the inference is that the 
lung beneath is diseased. For example, dul- 
ness of sound may be occasioned by solid 
matters filling or compressing the air-cells, 
or by a liquid in the pleural cavity inter- 
posed between the lung and the walls of the 
chest ; and in fact there are few of the va- 
rious diseases of the lungs which do not 
occasion more or less deviation from the 
normal sound of percussion. Again, over 
tlie region of the heart the sound is naturally 
dull, inasmuch as the heart contains no air ; 
but as the normal extent of this dull sound is 
well defined, a deviation from its natural 
limits is an important sign for distinguishing 
the disease. 

Auenbrugger’s mode of percussion did not 
differ materially from that which is now in 
general use, but he preferred having a glove 
on his hand, or a shirt drawn tight over the 
chest. In the present day, percussion is per- 
formed by the naked fingers, cither on the 
naked chest or on the fingers of the other 
hand of the operator closely applied to the 
chest. It has recently been proposed by M. 
Piorry that the percussion should be made on 
a small plate of ivory, which he has named 
a pleximeteTj but this instrument has not been 
generally adopted. 

The “Inventum novum” seems to have 
been well received at the time of its publi- 
cation. It is highly spoken of in the “ Got- 
tiugische Anaseigen ” and the “ Commentarii 
Lipsienses” of that period ; it was translated 
into French by RoziiJre de la Chassagne, 
and published at the end of his “ Manuel des 
Pulmoniques,” 12mo., Paris, 1770; and, as 
Sprengel states (“ Histoire de la Me'decine,” 
tom. vi.) the discoveries were in part con- 
firmed by Isenflamm, in a dissertation “De 
diflEicili in observationibus anatomicis epi- 
crisi,” 4to., Erlangen, 1773. Yet strange as it 
may seem, notwi^tanding this early recog- 
nition of the value of percussion, its practice 
remained almost in abeyance until, in 1 808, 
Corvisart published a French translation of 
the original work, together with long com- 
mentaries of his own on each of its para- 
graphs (8vo., Paris). The example and pre- 
cepts of this professor established percussion 
as a common practice in France at a time 
when it seemed to have been almost forgotten 
in the land of its discovery. In England it 
was little known and less practised so late as 
1824, when a translation of Auenbrugger’s 
work and Corvisarfs Commentaries was pub- 
lished by Dr. John Forbes, together with 
some original observations and illustrative 
cases. In the present day percussion is uni- 
versally re^rded as an indispensable process 
for discrinunating disorders of the chest ; and 
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its employment, in conjunction with the more 
recent invention of Lacnnec, auscultation, 
has led to a rapid advance in our knowledge 
of such diseases. 

Percussion has also been practised of late 
years with great advantage in the explora- 
tion of diseases of the abdomen, and its appli- 
cation to this purpose has been brought to 
remarkable perfection by M. Piorry. 

The “ Inventum Novum” has very recently 
been republished at Vienna under the title 
“ Leopold Auenbrugger’s Neue Erfindung 
mittelst des Anschlages an den Brustkorb 
als eines Zeichens verborgene Brustkrank- 
heiten zu entdecken. Im Latein. Ori- 
ginal herausgegeben, iibersetzt und mit An- 
merkungen versehen von Dr. S. Ungar: 
begleitet mit einem Vorworte von Jos. 
Skoda,” Vienna, 1843. The original and 
the translation are printed opposite to one 
anoUier ; and excellent remarks are given 
by Dr. Ungar, partly for illustration of 
some difficulties in the ori^nal, partly for 
critical comparison with the more recent 
results of acoustic examinations of the 
chest. 

Auenbrugger was the author of two works 
relating to insanity: — 1. “ Experimentum 
nascens de remedio specifico sub siguo speci- 
fico in mania virorum,” Vienna, 1776, 
8vo. 2. “ Von der Stillen Wuth oder dem 
Triebe zum Selbst-morde, als einer wirk- 
lichen Krankheit,” Dessau, 1783, 8vo. Of 
the former of these works there is a notice 
in the “ Gdttingische Anzeigen,” May 21st, 

1778, p. 277, containing long extracts from 
the original. The form of insanity of which 
it treats is characterised by a peculiar state 
of the male generative orrans, and the spe- 
cific for its relief is camphor. The author 
relates in an orderly well-written style the 
histories of twelve insane persons in whom 
the peculiar symptom was observed, and of 
whom eleven were restored to reason ; and he 
states that tlieir recovery took place speedily, 
and by the same degrees as tlie restoration of 
the generative organs to their normal appear- 
ance. The treatment was not confined to the 
administration of camphor, but this was re- 
garded as the principal and specific remedy, 
and was continued for some tune after appa- 
rent recovery. ITie cures were rapid, and 
the cases altogether very remarkable. 

Auenbrugger contributed an article to the 
“ Wienerisch-Beytrage zur praktischen Arz- 
neikunde,” 2nd vol. for 1783. Its subject 
was an epidemic dysentery at Vienna: 
“ Heilart emer Epidemischen Ruhr im Jahre 

1779. ” There is an abstract of this memoir 
in vol. i. of the “Gdttingische Anzeigen” 
for the year 1784, p, 235. 

He wrote also a drama entitled “Der 
Rauchffingkehrer.” He died at Vienna, May 
18th, 1809. (Auenbrugger, Works; Giit- 
tingische Anzeigen ; Biographic Mddicak.) 

G. E. P. 
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AUER: there have been two German 
painters of this name. 

Johann Paul Auer, bom at Niiraberg 
in 1 636, distinguished himself as an historic^ 
and as a portrait painter. He went in 1654 
to Regensburg, and placed himself for four 
years with G. C. Eimart the elder, an emi- 
nent painter of that place. After the expira- 
tion of the four years he returned to Niira- 
berg; and in 1660 went to Venice, and studied 
some time with Pietro Laberi, called Liber- 
tino. From Venice he went to Rome, where 
he remained four years ; from Rome he went 
to Paris, where he delayed some time, and 
finally returned to Niimberg in 1670. Auer 
enjoyed a great reputation in his day, both as 
historical and portrait - painter. Sandrart 
praises his works. He painted, says Doppel- 
mayr, several electors and other princely 
personages; and many beautiful histories, 
lar^ and small. He coloured in the style 
of Liberi. He died at Niiraberg, in 1687. 
Auer was the first husband of Susanna Maria, 
daughter of the engraver Jacob von Sand- 
rart, the nephew of Joachim von Sandrart, 
author of the “ Teutsche Academic,” &c. 
Jacob Sandrart and the younger Eimart 
haveetched a few plates after Auer; and the 
younger Joachim von Sandrart engraved his 
portrait. 

Anton Auer, a painter on porcelain, was 
bora at Munich in 1778. His parents kept a 
public-house at Nymphenburg, near Munich ; 
and, through the inspector Auiizeck, Anton 
obtained, in 1795, admission into the porce- 
lain manufactory of that place, in which his 
abilities procured him employment as a 
painter. He was instructed by Melchior, 
who succeeded Auiizeck; and made such 
prop^ that he was sent, in 1807, by Maxi- 
milian I., King of Bavaria, to Vienna, to 
study painting in the imperial academy there. 
He returned to Munich in 1808, and was ap- 
pointed principal painter to the above-men- 
tioned porcelain manufactory ; and Ludwig, 
the present King of Bavaria, a well-known 
patron of the arts, ordered Auer to paint a 
table-service for him, upon each piece of 
which he was to make a copy of one of the 
best pictures in the Munich gallery. Auer, 
however, had little more than commenced 
his laborious task, in which he was assisted 
by J. Reis, when death put an end to his 
labours, in 1814, in his thirty- sixth year. 
The work was suspended for some years, and 
was not recommenced until tlie accession of 
Ludwig L; and it is now being proceeded 
with by the following painters: — Christian 
Adler, Max. Auer the son of Anton, K. T. 
Heinzmann, and K. F. le Feubure. Accord- 
ing to Soeltl, Auer was born in 1777; and 
was sent to Vienna in 1809, and returned in 
the same year : the dates given are those of 
Lipowsky. He is considered the foimder of 
the present school of Bavarian porcelain- 
painters. (Sandrart, Teutsche Academie der 
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Bau- Bild- und Mahlerey - Kiinste ; Doppel- 
mayr, Historische Nachricht von den Num- 
ber^schen MathemUicis und Kiinsllem ; Li- 
powsky, Baierisches Kiinstler Lexicon ; 
skieltl, Bildende Kunst in Miinchen.) 


R. N. W. 

AUERBACH, JOHANN GOTTFRIED, 
a German portrait-painter, bora at Miihlhau- 
sen in Saxony, in 1697. He settled in Vienna, 
and attained the rank of court-painter there. 
There are two pictures in the gallery of the 
Belvedere of Vienna by him, — a fall-length 
portrait of the Emperor Charles VI. as 
Knight of the Golden Fleece; and a large 
equestrian portrait of Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, in the apartment containing the pic- 
tures of his ba^es, by Parrocel. Auerbach 
painted also the he^ of Charles VI. and 
the Count Althan, in Solimcna’s picture of 
that emperor receiving from the count the 
inventory of the gallery, in 1728, which 
is placed in the hall of the grand stair- 
case of the lower Belvedere. Several of 
his portraits have been engraved; and his 
own, in folio, by A. J. von Prenner. He 
also etched a plate of himself painting his 
wife. He diea at Vienna, in 1753, aged 
fifty-six, leaving a son, Johann Karl Auer- 
bach, who was likewise a portrait-painter. 
(Heineken, Dictionnaire des Artistes, &c. ; 
Mechel, Catalogue des Talfleaux de Vienne.') 

R. N. W. 


AUERELL, WILLIAM. [Averell, 
William.]' 

AUERN HAMMER. [Aurenhammer.] 

AUERSPERG, or AUERSBERG, HER- 
BARD, BARON VON, hereditary marshal 
of Krain, the defender of south-eastern Ger- 
many against the Turks, in the sixteenth 
century. The family of Auersperg derives 
the name from the castle of Auersperg, or 
more correctly Auersberg, in Suabia, where 
their ancestors l>ecame known among the 
nobility as early as the tenth century. They 
afterwards settled in Krain, then a province 
belonging to the duchy of Karathen, or Carin- 
thia, and one of those countries which, being 
originally a conquest from foreign nations, 
received the name of “ Marken,” or frontier- 
provinces, had a particular administration, 
and were governed by “ markgrafen,” or 
margraves. For some time Krain formed 
part of the Windish Mark, a name which is 
still ^ven to a tract along the frontier of 
Hungary. In 1463 the Emperor Frederick 
III. conferred upon the chief of that family 
the hereditary ^gnity of Marshal of Krain 
and the Windish Mark. John Weichard 
Auersperg was created a count of the empire 
in 1653, and took his seat in the provincial 
diet of Suabia, for the county of Theugen, 
which was made a principality in 1 654, in 
consequence of which he l)ecame a prince of 
the empire and was admitted to the imperial 
diet. He also acquired the principalities, after- 
wards duchies, of Miinsterberg and Fr^ken- 
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stein m Silesia, and a seat among the nobility 
of that country, which was not yet united wim 
Germany, although it was a fief of Bohemia. 
Charles Joseph Anton Auersperg having sold 
Miinsterberg and Frankenstein to Frederick 
William II., King of Prussia, in 1793, his 
lordship of Gottschee, a large district in 
Krain, was created a duchy by the Emperor 
Francis II., and the present chief of the 
family, Charles Philip William, is Prince of 
Auerstera and Duke of Gottschee. The 
county of Thengen, in Suabia, having been 
mediatized after the dissolution of the Ger- 
man empire, and the foundation of the 
Rhenish Confederation, in 1806, and its for- 
mer independence not having been re-esta- 
blished at the congress of Vienna, the princes 
of Auersperg took their seat for that county 
among the high nobility (Standesherren) of 
the grand-duchy of Baden, with which Then- 
^n was united. Besides ^ose dominions the 
family of Auersperg is possessed of the coimty 
of Auersperg m Krain, of the county of 
Thum-am-Hart, in the archduchy of Austria, 
and of a considerable number of lordships in 
different parts of the Austrian empire ; but 
these vast domains are divided among six 
branches, the eldest of which has alone the 
princely and ducal title. The house of 
Auersperg belongs to the real nobility of 
Germany, that is, not to that host of barons 
and other gentlemen whose only nobility con- 
sists in the privilege of distinguishing them- 
selves from other people by putting the word 
“ von ” before their family name, but to those 
ancient families which became conspicuous 
as popular leaders in the earliest period of 
the German empire, or even before ; and 
which are generally still in possession of 
those extensive dominions in respect of 
which their ancestors had a seat in the diets. 

Herbard Auersperg, whose name is at the 
head of this article, was bom about 1525, and 
distinguished himself in defending Krain 
against the inroads of the Turks, who con- 
tinued to molest the frontiers of Germany 
although the emperor was at peace with the 
Sultan. While the emperor’s ambassadors at 
Constantinople, Busbecquius, and, after him, 
Albert von Wyss, endeavoured to negotiate a 
more solid peace. Deli Mohammed and Ha- 
san invaded Krain, in 1560, with a body of 
Albanians and other savage soldiers, who 
committed unheard of cruelties. Auersperg 
was marshal of Krain, and consequently its 
military commander. He surprised the 
Turks, killed the two chiefs with his own 
hand, routed the enemy, and made an excur- 
sion into the Turkish territory, from which 
he returned laden with booty. In 1563 he 
defeated the Turks at Kostenowicz in Bosnia, 
but he was unable to prevent Mustafa Sokol- 
lowich, Pasha of Bosnia and Herzek (Herzo- 
gevina), fVom laying siege to Kruppa in 
Croatia, and taking that important fortress, 
the gallant inhabitants of wnich were cut to 
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pieces (1565). As Auersberg was in sight 
of the fortress with a body of 7000 men, 
some Hungarian officers charged him with 
cowardice, though the fact was that the 
Turks were four times as numerous, and 
occupied a strong position, from which they 
could not be driven, except by a superior 
force. In the following year, 1566, Auers- 
perg foimd an opportunity of showing that he 
was not to be reproached for want of courage. 
He invaded Turkish Croatia, took two forti- 
fied places by storm, and proceeded as far as 
No\igrod, which he was going to besiege 
when he was informed that toe Pasha of 
Kheluna was near with a superior force, 
which he had led thither by mountain roads 
for the purpose of surprising the Germans. 
But Auersperg was so watchful and quick 
ffiat it was the pasha who was surprised. 
The Turkish army was completely routed, 
Auersperg seized the pasha and made him 
prisoner, and the four sanjak-beys who com- 
manded under the pasha, having likewise 
been made prisoners, they were all sent to 
Vienna to be presented to the Emperor Maxi- 
milian II. During that time the Turks had 
been compelled to confine their inroads to 
Austrian Croatia, and during the following 
seven years also Krain enjoyed a state of 
peace unknown before, so that the inhabitants 
used to call their gallant marshal the bulwark 
of Krain. In 1575 the Turks invaded Aus- 
trian Croatia with an overwhelming force. 
Auersperg resolved to attack them near Bu- 
dacki on the river Radonia, and advanced 
upon the Turks with scarcely more tlian one 
thousand horse, hoping to keep the enemy 
in check till his main body should come up. 
He thought that he would only have to do 
with the enemy’s vanguard, but when he 
came in sight of them he was assailed by the 
whole Turkish army, and after a sharp fight 
was thrown from his horse and killed by the 
lance of a sipahi. With him fell Colonel 
Weixelberg, his lieutenant, and almost all 
his officers, among whom was his son Wolf 
Engelhard, llie joy of the Turks was ex- 
treme. The heads of Auersperg and Weixel- 
berg were severed from their lilies, and sent 
to Constantinople, together with the prisoners, 
who were parad^ through the streets, pre- 
ceded by two Turkish officers who carried 
the two heads on pikes, and they were sub- 
sequently presented to the grand-vizir, and to 
Sultan Miirad III. The commander of the 
Turks in that battle, Ferhad-Bey, was gallant 
enough to send Auersperg’s body to his 
widow ; but the imperial ambassador at Con- 
stantinople having wished to buy the heads 
of Auersperg and Weixelberg, tiie grand-vizir 
asked 80,000 ducats for them, adding that 
this was only a trifling price for an invalu- 
able thing. However, he afterwards pre- 
sented the ambassador with them in order to 
induce him to favour the Turkish views 
with regard to the peace which was going to 
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be settled, and the heads were finally sent to 
Laibach in Krain, where they were buried 
with the bodies, accompanied bv the lamenta- 
tions of the inhabitants. (Hammer, Ge- 
schichte des Osmanischen Reiches, vol. iii. 
pp. 400, 433, 511, iv. 22, &c. ; Almanac de 
Gotha ; Ersch and Gruber, Allgemeine £n- 
Cjfclop'ddie, &c. ; Schonleben, Genealogia II- 
lustrisswuB Familice Principum, Comitum et 
Baronnm ab Auersperg, Laibach, 1681, fob; 
George Khisl de I^tenbrunn, Herbardi 
Auerspergii, Baronis, Vita et Mors, &c. Lai- 
bach, 1675.) W. P. 

AUFFMANN, JOSEPH ANTON XA- 
VER, Kapellmeister at Kempten about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, published 
three Concertos for the organ, under the 
title of “ Triplus concentus Organicus,” Augs- 
burg, 1754. E. T. 

AUFFRAY, JEAN, a French economist, 
was bom at Paris in 1733. His first known 
production was published in April, 1753, in 
“ Le Mercure,” and consisted of reflections 
upon printing and literature. In this paper 
he endeavoured to prove that the art of 
printing had caused more injury than benefit 
to learning — to enforce the propriety of ad- 
mitting none to the profession of an author 
without an examination — and to restrain the 
printing of all books not acknowledged to be 
useful, and necessary for the advancement of 
literature. In answering objections to these 
views he afterwards undertook to show that 
the art of printing itself was retrograding 
throughout Europe. So limited a conception 
of the value of printing introduces him, not 
very favourably, as an economical writer; 
but tliough at no time an author of much 
merit or consistency, he has given to the 
world some just opinions. An advocate for 
restrictions in literature, he was nevertheless 
in favour of imlimited freedom in commerce. 
He proposed the suppression of apprentice- 
ship, corporations and guilds (jurandes); 
and, unmindful of the bonds he had prepared 
for authors, he argued “ that the artisan 
ou^ht not to be restrained any more than the 
artist.” With much error and some truth in 
his speculations, he wrote several treatises 
upon political economy. He laboured with 
some of the most eminent of the economists 
of his day in the preparation of the Ephe- 
me'rides and Gazettes of agriculture and 
commerce, and published separately the fol- 
lowing works : — 1. “ Iddes patriotiques sur la 
neccssite de rendre la liberte au Commerce,” 
8vo. Lyon, 1762. 2. “ I.<e Luxe considere' 

relativement k la Population eta I’Economie,” 
Lyon, a work in which he recommends the 
o^n-tried experiment of sumptuary laws. 
3. “ Discours sur les avantages que le Pa- 
triotisme retire des Sciences economiques,” 
8vo. Paris, 1767. 4. “ Conside'rations sur 
les Manufactures dans les Villes maritimes et 
commer^antes,” Paris, 1 768. 5. “ Essai sur les 
moyens de faire du Colisde un ctablissement 
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national et patriotique,” Paris, 1 772. 6. “ Vues 
d’un Politique du Seizieme Si^cle sur la Legis- 
lation de son temps,” Paris and Amsterdam, 
1775. 6. “ Louis j XII., sumomme le Pere 
du Peuple, dontle present regne nous rap- 
pelle le souvenir,” Paris, 1775. 

None of these works appear to have at- 
tracted much notice in his own time, and 
they are now scarcely known. They are not 
mentioned either in Brunet or Watt, nor are 
any of them in the British Museum. He was 
elected a member of the Academy of Metz 
in 1767, and of Marseille some few years 
afterwards. He died in obscurity about the 
year 1788. (^Biographie Universelle, Suppl. ; 
Prdcis des travaux dc tAcaddhiie de Rouen.') 

T E M 

AUFFSCHNAITER, BENEDICT AN- 
TON, was kapellmeister at Passau in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, and 
composed lar^ly for the church. Gerlier 
gives the following list of his published 
works: — 1. “ Concors Discordia,” Num- 
berg, 1695. 2. Dulcis fidium harmonia.” 
3. “ Memnon sacer ab oriente sole animatus, 
a 4 voc. Violinis, &c.,” Augsburg, 1 709. 4. 
Five Masses, Augsburg, 1711. 5. “Duodecim 
Offertoria de venerabili Sacramento, 4 voc. et 
inst.” Passau, 1719. 6. “ Cymbalum Davidis, 
vespertimun seu vespera pro festivitalibus, 
&c., 4 voc. et inst.” Passau, 1729. (Gerber, 
Lexicon der Tonhiinstler.) E. T. 

AUFTDIA GENS was plebeian. The 
cognomina of this gens were Lurco, Orestes, 
Gemellus, and Rusticus, but Rusticus is 
doubtful. (Orelli, Onomasticon ; Rasche, 
Lexic. Rei A'Mw/aritp.) G. L. 

AUFPDIUS BASSUS. [Bassus.] 

AUFPDIUS CHIUS, a jurist, is quoted 
in the “ Fragmenta Vaticana ” (s. 77) as citing 
an opinion of Atilicinus. Nothing is known 
of his period, but he must have l^n either 
a contemporary of Atilicinus or after him. 
[Atilicinus.] G. L. 

AUFPDIUS, CN., was qumstor b.c. 119, 
and tribune B.c. 114. He lived to be very 
old, and Cicero knew him in the latter part 
of his life. Though he became blind, he 
used to speak in me senate, and give his 
friends his advice ; and he employed himself 
on a Greek history (Gncca Historia) (Cicero, 
Tusc. 5, 38, 112). TTiis history was probably 
a history of Rome from tiie earliest times to 
his own period. This Aufidius was not the 
person who proposed the I/ex Aufidia de 
Ambitu, on bribery at elections ; this lex was 
proposed by M. Aufidius Lurco, b.c. 61. 
(Cicero, Ad Attic, i. 16.) 

Pliny (J/js/. Aat. viii. 17) mentions Cn. 
Aufidius, a tribune who proposed a measure 
which repealed an old Senatu.sconsultum 
against the importation of wild lieasts from 
Africa, so far as to allow the importation for 
the Ludi^ Circenses. In Harduin’s note on 
Pliny, it is stated that tlie Cn. Aufidius who 
proposed the repeal of this Senatusconsul- 
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turn was tribune in b.c. 84, but no authority 
is given for the year. 

Cn. Aufidius in his old age adopted Cn. 
Aurelius Orestes, which case is alleged by 
Cicero, or the author of the oration “ Pro 
Domo” (c. 13), to show that he who adopts 
another must at the time be unable to get 
children, and must have attempted to get 
them. (Krause, Fragmenta Vet. Historic. 
Roman. ; Orelli, Onomasticon.') G. L. 

AUFI'DIUS NAMUSA. [Namusa.] 

AUFI'DIUS, T., has been enumerated 
among the Roman jurists, but improperly. 
He was quaestor b.c. 84. T. Aufidius was 
subsequently pnetor of Asia. He aspired to 
equal some of his distinguished contemporary 
orators, but he spoke little. Aufidius lived 
to a great age. He was the brother of the 
tribune M. Virgilius, or Virginius, who, at 
the instigation of Cinna, became the accuser 
of Sulla with the view of repealing his con- 
stitutional measures. (Cicero, Brutus, c. 48, 
ed. Meyer.) G. L. 

AUFI'DIUS, TITUS, an ancient physician, 
who was a native of Sicily, and appeai-s from 
his name to have been of Roman origin. 
He was one of the pupils of Asclepiades of 
Bithvnia, and must Aerefore have lived in 
the first century b.c. He is generally sup- 
posed to be the same person who is called 
Titus only by Cailius Aurelianus, and said 
^ him to have been a pupil of Asclepiades. 
'This Titus wrote a work on the Soul, “ De 
Anima,” in which he recommended friction in 
cases of pleurisy and pneumonia, which mode 
of treatment is very properly objected to by 
Cajlius Aurelianus. The same author men- 
tions that in cases of mania Titus used to 
confine his patients with cords, and employed 
flag^lation and starvation, while at the same 
time he allowed them to indulge their sexual 
appetite. (Stephanas Byzantius, De Urbib. 
Av^^dxtov; Caslius Aurelianus, De Morb. 
Acut. lib. ii. cap. 29, p. 144, ed. Amman, 
De Morb. Chron. lib. i. cap. 5, p. 339.) 

W. A. G. 

AUFI'DIUS TUCCA. [Tucca.] 

AUFRE'RE, ANTHONY, son of A. 
Aufrere, of Hoveton Hall, Norfolk, was born 
in 1756. Early in life he acquired a taste 
for the literature of Germany, and, at a 
time when the German language was much 
less cultivated in England tlian at present, 
published the following translations ; — 1. “ A 
Tribute to the Memory of Ulric von der 
Hutten,” from Goethe, 1789. 2. “ Travels 
through the Kingdom of Naples,” by Salis- 
Marschlius, 1795, 8vo. 3. “ A Warning to 
Britons against French Perfidy and Cruelty, 
or a Short Account of the treacherous and 
inhuman Conduct of the French Officers and 
Soldiers towards the Peasants of Suabia 
during the Invasion of Germany in 1796, 
select^ from well-authenticated German 
publications,” 1798, 8vo. The translation 
was accompanied by an “ Address to the 
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People of Great Britain,” by Aufrere ; and 
as me whole was intended to arouse his 
countrymen to the dangers of French in- 
vasion, an abridgement was published for 
more general circulation. 

Aufre're also edited the “ Lockhart Let- 
ters,” 2 vols. 4to., a task which devolved 
upon him in consequence of his marriage 
witli Matilda, the youngest daughter of 
General Lockhart, of Lee and Camwath, to 
whom the papers had been left, with an in- 
junction that they were not to be examined 
until after the lapse of half a century from 
their date. The correspondence throws con- 
siderable light on the rebellions of 1715 
and 1745. Aufre're was a ftequent con- 
tributor to the “ Gentleman's Magazine.” He 
died at Pisa, on the 29th of November, 1833. 
(Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. i.. New Series, 
1834, p. 535; Literarg Memoirs of Living 
Authors of Great Britain, 1798, p. 23.) 

J. W. 

AUFRE'RI, ETIENNE, an eminent 
French jurist for whose life scarcely any 
materials exist. Aufreri mentions, in his 
“ Decisiones Capell® Tolosance,” that Pierre 
de Leon, Archbishop of Toulouse, appointed 
him official in the archiepiscopal court, in 
1483. A form of citation issued by the 
Parlement of Toulouse in 1497 begins, 
“ Estienne, &c., au premier huissier.” In 
the edition of the “Stilus supremm curise 
Parlamenti Parisiensis atque Tolosani,” pub- 
lished at Paris in 1530, he is spoken of as the 
“ distinguished Etienne Aufreri, an eminent 
rofessor of civil and canon law, and during 
is lifetime president of the inquests in the 
Parlement of Toulouse.” In the “ Biographie 
Toulousaine” it is stated that Aufreri died on 
the 11th of September, 1511. No authority 
is given for this assertion, and Lamoureux, 
in the Supplement to the “ Bio^aphie Uni- 
verselle,” says that the date is evidently 
incorrect. Lamoureux, however, does not 
assign any reason for thinking it incorrect ; 
and is himself in error when he states that 
Aufreri was bom about the commencement 
of the sixteenth century, when it is certain 
that he was the official of the Archbishop of 
Toulouse in 1483. In the “ Biographie 
Toulousaine ” it is smd that Aufreri “ pro- 
fessed law” (professa le droit) at Toulouse 
in his twentieth year ; by which probably 
nothing more is meant than that he became 
a legal practitioner at that age. 

The following legal treatises by Etienne 
Aufreri are re-printed in Ziletti’s collection, 
entitled “ Tractatus universi Juris in unum 
congesti :” — 1. “ De Recusatiouibus” (“ Of a 
court declaring that it has not Jurisdiefion”), 
vol. iii. part 1. 2. “ De Testibus” (“ Of Wit- 
nesses”), vol. iv. 3. “ De Potestate Seculari 
super Kcclesiis et Ecclesiasticis Personis” 
(“ Of Secular Jurisdiction over Churches and 
Ecclesiastical Persons”), vols. xi. and xvi. 
4. “ De Potestate Ecclesiastica super Laicis et 
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eorum rebus” (“ Of Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction 
over Laymen and their property”), vol. xiii. 
The third and fourth of these treatises were 
published at Paris, in 1514, with another 
entitled “ Rej^dtio Clementinee primse et 
Clericorum, de officio et potestate judicis 
Ordinariis ” (“ On the Ordinary Office and 
Jurisdiction of a Judge — a repet itio on the 
first of the Clementinse * ut Clericorum’ ”), 
which appears from its title to have been an 
academical exercise or prelection. We have 
been unable to learn whether this was the 
first edition of these treatises : if the date of 
Aufreri’s death in the “ Biographie Tou- 
lousaine” be correct, it was a posthumous 
publication. A work of Aufreri entitled 
“ Decisiones curiae Archiepiscopalis Tolosae, 
dictae Decisioues Capella*,” of which an en- 
larged edition was published at Lyon, in 
1616, we have not seen. According to Ca- 
tel, it is merely a continuation and commen- 
tary on the “ Decisiones Capellae Tolosanae” 
of Corserius. Catel states that Aufreri 
mentions, in his prelace, his having com- 
menced the work, m 1483, at the request of 
his patron, the Archbishop of Toulouse. The 
** Stilus curiae Parlameuti Tolosani,” pub- 
lished with that of Paris in 1530, and re- 
published in 1551 by Du Moulin, has notes 
by Aufreri. Du Moulin, in the preface to 
this work, speaks in high terms of Aufreri’s 
learning and practical skill. His reputation 
was great among the canonists of his own 
time, some of whom were in the habit of 
quoting him by his baptismal name alone. 
'The treatises mentioned above as included in 
Ziletti’s collection, are characterized by great 
power of condensation and lucid arrange- 
ment A marked inclination to extend the 
limits of ecclesiastical jurisdiction as far 
as possible may be attributed to his early 
practice in the church courts. (Catel, M^- 
moires de V Histoire de Languedoc ; Biographie 
Toulousaine; Du Moulin, Stylus Parlamenti 
Parisiensis (Prefece); Pasquier, Jiecherch&i 
de la France ; Ziletti, Tractatus Universi 
Juris, iii. iv. xi. xiii. xvi, ; Biographie Uni- 
verselle, Supplement.) W. W. 

AUFRESNE, JEAN RIVAL, an actor, 
whose original name was Rival only, was 
the son of a watchmaker of the latter name 
in Geneva, where he was born in 1709. His 
father was a friend of Rousseau aud Voltaire, 
and a man of literary tastes and habits, in 
which the son partook. His tlieatrical talents 
are said to have been developed while he 
was on a visit to Normandy, about the year 
1757. A professional actor being seized with 
illness just before he was going to act his 
part in a tragedy. Rival, after some hesita- 
tion, was prevailed on to take his place, and 
received such encouraging applause that he 
resolved to seek his fortune on the stage. 
This choice was the subject of much morti- 
fication to his respectable Genevese relations, 
and it was to spare their feelings that he 
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adopted for after-life the name of Aufresne. 
On the 30th of May, 1765, he passed the 
ordeal which in that age decided ^e fate of 
a French actor, by making his dclmt in the 
Comddie Franyaise, where he performed the 
part of Auguste In “ Ciuna.” He was success- 
ful, and is said to have enjoyed much public 
favour, but to have been unpopular with his 
brother actors. He seems to have been am- 
bitious of creating a new school of acting in 
tragedy and serious comedy, but to have 
found insuperable barriers in his way. 
Though tlius at war with his brethren, he 
was nevertheless raised to the rank of a so- 
cius in the Comedie Fran^aise. He after- 
wards left France. He visited Prussia, 
where Frederic the Great admired his acting; 
and, after' a tour through Italy, visited Vol- 
taire at Femey, in 1776. He afterwards spent 
his days in Russia, where Otherine II. gave 
him a distinguished reception. He died in 
the year 1806, at the a^ of ninety-seven, and 
is said to have acted the part of Auguste 
within a few months of the day of his death. 
(Bioq. Universelle.) J. H. B. 

AUGE, DANIEL D’, also known by the 
Latinized form of his name Aiigentius, was 
bom at Villeneuve-l’archeve(^ue in the dio- 
cese of Sens, in Champagne, in the first half 
of the sixteenth century. He was a man of 
considerable learning, and became royal pro- 
fessor of the Greek language in the university 
of Paris in the year 1578. He had pre- 
viously been tutor to the son of Franqois 
Olivier, chancellor of France. He died in 
the year 1 595. At his death he bequeathed 
forty thousand crowns to his niece, who was 
married to a wine-merchant named Antoine. 
This lady murdered her husband in order 
that she might marry a person of the name 
of Jumean: the crime was discovered, and 
the murderess hanged, aud Jumeau broken on 
the wheel. 

Auge was the author of the following 
works; — 1. “ Oraison consolatoire sur la 
Mort de Messire Fran 9 ois Olivier, chancelier 
de France, a Madame Antoinette de Cerisay, 
sa femme,” Paris, 1560, 8vo. 2. “Deux 
Dialogues de I’Invention Poetique, de la 
vraie Connaissance de I’Histoire, de I’Art 
Oratoire, et de la Fiction de la Fable,” Paris, 
1560, 8vo. 3. “Discours sur 1’ Arret donnc 
au Parlement de Dole en Bourgogne, tou- 
chant un Homme accuse et convaincu d’etre 
loup-garou.” I^a Croix du Maine states that 
this work was printed, but does not say 
where. 4. “ L’lnstitution d’un Prince Chre- 
tien, traduite du Grec de Synese, dveque de 
Cyrbne. Avec une Oraison de la vraie No- 
blesse, traduite du Grec de Philon Juif,” 
Paris, 1555, 8vo. 5. “Quatre HomcHies de 
Saint Macaire, Egyptien, contenant la vraie 
Perfection necessaire et utile k chacim Chre- 
tien,” Paris and Lyon, 1559, 16mo. 6. 

“Epitre a noble et vertueux Enfant An- 
thoiue Thelin, fils de noble Guillaume The- 
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lin, autcar du livre intituld Opuscules 
divins, eu laquelle est traitd du vrai Patri- 
moine et Succession que doivent laisser les 
Peres h. leurs Enfans,” printed at the begin- 
ning of the “Opuscules divins,” which he 
edit^, Paris, 1565. 7. “Recueil des plus 

belles Sentences et manieres de parier des 
Epitres femilieres de Ciceron. Recueillies 
premierement par un docteur Italien, nomme 
Christophe Capharo, mis en Francois par 
Daniel d’Auge,” Paris, 1556, 8vo. 8. He 
published, with notes, a poem of Sannazaro, 
entitled “ De Morte Christi Lamentati,” Paris, 
1557, 4to. 9. “D. Gregorii, Nyssaj pontificis, 
magni Basilii fratris, de Immortalitate Ani- 
msB, cum sua sorore Macrina dialogus, nun- 
quam ante hoc ueque Grffici neque Latinb ex- 
cusus. Daniele Augentio interprete,” Paris, 
1557, 8vo. Printed without the Greek text. 
10. “Divi Basilii Homilia de Invidia. Ex 
Dan. Augentii Interpretatione, cum ejusdem 
Notis,” Paris, 1586, 4to. This edition has 
the Greek text. 11. “Theodori Gazse En- 
^mium Canis, Groec^. Latine fecit et Notis 
illustravit Dan. Augentius,” Paris, 1 590, 4to. 
12. “Epitaphium Gelonidis, Macrini Con- 
jugis,” prin^ in Gruteris “ IlelitiEG Poetarum 
G^lorum,” pt. i. p. 263. (La Croix du 
Maine and Du Verdier, Bibliotheques Fran- 
coises, edit. Rigoley de Juvigny; Bayle, 
FHctionnaire Histonque, edit, in 8vo; Morc'ri, 
Dictionnaire Historique.) J.W. J. 

AUGE'ARD, MATTHIEU, a priest, was 
bom at Tours, in the year 1673. He was 
secretary of the seal under M. Cliauvelin, who 
was keeper of the seals from 1727 to 1737. 
His death took place at Paris, on the 27th of 
December, 1751. His works are — 1. “ Arrets 
notables des diffdrens Tribunaux du Roy- 
aume, sur plusieurs Questions importantes 
du Droit Civil, de Coutume, de Discipline 
Ecclcsiastique, et de Droit Public,” 3 vols. 
Paris, 1710 — 1718, 4to. The first volume, 
which was printed in 1710, contains decrees 
passed between the 29th of March, 1696, and 
the 5th of June, 1709. The second, ^ted 
1713, contains similar documents iVom the 
15thof July, 1681, to the 5th of August, 1710; 
and the third volume, dated 1718, com- 
mences with the 25th of January, 1690, and 
extends to the 14tli of August, 1710. It 
would appear, therefore, that he printed as 
soon as he had collected sufficient materials 
to form a volume. This work was under- 
taken in imitation, or rather as a continua- 
tion, of the “ Journal du Palais,” by Blon- 
deau, Gueret, and others. It was well re- 
ceived, and Augeard afterwards employed 
himself in collecfing many decisions which 
had previously escaped his notice, with the 
intention of publishing an improved edition, 
in which he proposed bringing the whole 
body of decrees into one chronological series. 
He did not live to carry out this design, but 
the work appeared in this improved form in 
1756, in 2 vols. fol., edited by Richer. This 
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new edition contains decrees down to the 
commencement of the year 1736. Augeard 
also took part with J. B. Bnmet in an en- 
larged edition of Denys le Bmn’s “Traitd 
de la Communautc' entre Mari et Femme,” 
published at Paris, 1754, 1776, fol. (Morc'ri, 
Dictionnaire Historique; Barbier, Exameti 
critique des Dictionnaires ; Querard, JLa 
France Litt&aire ; Beauvais, Biographic 
Universelle, edit. 1838.) J. W. J. 

AUGE'ARD, N., or, according to the 
“Biographic Universelle,” Jacques Matthieu, 
fiirmer-general and secretaire des commande- 
mens to Marie Antoinette, Queen of France, 
was bora at Bordeaux in the year 1731. It 
appears that he was sent early to Paris, 
where, aided by the advantages of ability and 
person, and the influence of his family, which 
was one of the first in Bordeaux, his career 
was highly successful, until the commence- 
ment of the revolutionary movement in 
France. He was devoted to the royal family, 
and soon became an object of jealousy to the 
opposite party. His clerk ^guin accused 
him in the month of October, 1 789, of having 
formed some design against the nation. He 
was immediately arrested and his papers 
seized ; and the subject was referred to the 
Chktelet, by which tribunal, after a strict in- 
vestigation, he was acquitted, on the 8th of 
March, 1791. This a&ir gave rise to the 
following pieces: — “Memoire pour M. Au- 
geard, S^rc'tairc des Commandemens de la 
Reine,” Paris, 1 789, 8vo. “ Compte rendu k 
I’Assemblde Ge'n«?rale des Repre'sentans de la 
Commune, par M. Agier, au nom du Comitd 
de Recherches, le 30 Nov. 1789,” Paris, 1789, 
8vo. “ Lettre de M. Blonde, ancien avocat 
au Parlement, k M. Agier, Pitfsident du Co- 
mity des Recherches de la VUle, au sujet de 
son Compte rendu k la Onumme de I’afiaire 
du Siem* Augeard,” Paris, 1789, 8vo. “ Eclair- 
cissemens donnas k un des MM. de I’Assem- 
blde Nationale, par M. A^er, au sujet de la 
Lettre de M. Blonde, ami et conseil du Sieur 
Augeard,” Paris, 1790, 8vo. “Rdponse de 
M. Blonde aux Eclaircissemens donn^ par 
M. Agier, dans I’aflaire de M. Augeard,” 
Paris, 1 790, 8vo. “ Plaidoyer pour M. Au- 
geard, par M. de BonniiJres,” Pans, 1 790, 8vo. 
The public suspicion against him may have 
been augment<^ by the circumstance of his 
having, some time before his arrest, and with- 
out authority as it is asserted, requested the 
committee of fiirmers-general to give him 
the earliest notice of vacancies in aU lucrative 
posts, supporting his demand by the assurance 
that their compliance would be agreeable to 
the queen. The committee assent^, though 
with some reluctance ; but when the queen 
was informed of what had taken place, she 
openly declared her disapprobation of the 
conduct of her secretary, and carefully ab- 
stained from all interference in the appoint- 
ments. This circumstance, notwithstanding, 
contributed much to stren^hen the general 
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belief that financial employments were placed 
at the disposal of the queen. 

Three months after the acquittal of Au- 
geard, — namely, in June, 1791, — the king 
actually attempted to escape from Paris, and 
■was stopped at Varennes. Augeard, fearing 
that this event mi^ht lead to yet more serious 
consequences to lumself, made his escape to 
Brussels as soon as he was informed of the 
arrest of the royal family. Here he met the 
PVench princes, and drew up the manifesto 
which they published against the constitution 
of 1791. He returned to Paris for a short 
time, and took part in some political intrigues ; 
but prudently retired again in 1792, and thus 
avoided the dangers of the reign of terror. 
In 1799, when tranquillity was restored by 
the events of the 18th Brumaire, he returned 
to France, and lived peaceably at Paris until 
his death, which occurred on the 30th of 
May, 1805. Augeard was the last of the 
farmers -general. He left behind him me- 
moirs of the various intrigues of the court 
from 1771 to 1775, which have never been 
published. He is also said to have left many 
valuable manuscripts relating to the history 
of finance. He was intimately acquainted 
with all the proceedings of the court, the in- 
trigues of the Revolution, and the secret 
movements of the coalition a^inst the re- 
public. (Rabbe, Biographie aes Contempo- 
rains; Biographie Moderne; Le Moniteur 
(1805), p. 812 ; Biographie t/nirerselle, edit 
1843; Catalogue of printed Books in the Bri- 
tish Museum!) J. W. J. 

AUGE'NIO, ORA'ZIO, was bom at Monte 
Santo Gastello in Romagna, according to a 
conjecture of Mazzuchelli, in 1527. His 
father, whose name was Louis Augenio, was 
a physician, and practised with great success 
for upwards of sixty years in the cities of 
Romagna and Tuscany. He obtained the 
esteem of Pope Clement VII., who attached 
him to his service. The fame of the father 
was of CTCat assistance to the son, and he com- 
menced his studies at Fermo with unusual ad- 
vantages. He studied with diligence classical 
and general literature, and attended the courses 
on philosophy and theology. He took his de- 
gree of doctor of medicine at an early age, 
upon which he was appointed professor of 
logic in the university of Macerata, a post 
which he resigned at the end of two years, in 
order to take part of the chair of the theory 
of medicine at Rome. Here he continued 
till 1563, when he removed to Osimo for the 
purpose of practising his profession. He, 
however, did not remain long here, and in 
1570 practised at Cingoli, and in 1573 he 
again removed to Tolentino. He continued 
to practise at Tolentino till 1577, when he 
was elected professor of practical medicine 
in the university of Turin. Some of his 
biographers state that he had, during this in- 
terval, held a chair of medicine in Pavia and 
Paris, but this appears to be erroneous. In 
no 


Turin he was the colleague of. Giovanni 
Costea da Lodi, and continued there till 
1593, when, on the death of Beraardin 
Pateino, he was appointed professor of theo- 
retical medicine in the university of Padua. 
The emoluments of this chair were much 
more considerable than those of the others 
which he had occupied. He received at first 
as his stated income 900 florins annually; 
but so highly were his services valued by 
the senate of Venice, that in 1699 they in- 
creased his salarj' to 1100 florins. He died 
at Padua, in 1603. 

Augenio published a great number of 
works on the various departments of medi- 
cine. Many of these have been collected and 
published in folio at various places, under the 
title “ Opera omnia.” The first edition ap- 
peared at Frankfort, in 1 597 ; the second in 
1600; and the same was published again at 
Venice in 1602, and a second time in 1607. 
One of the first works published by Augenio 
■was a compendium of the practice of medicine, 
and was entitled “ Compendium totius Medi- 
cina;,” Turin, 1580, 8vo. In 1570 he pub- 
lished a work on blood-letting, with the title 
“ De Sanguinis Missione libri tres,” which 
was printed in 12mo. at Venice. He after- 
wards enlarged this work very considerably, 
and it was published again at Geneva, in 
1575, with the title “ De curandi Ratione per 
Sanguinis Missionem libri xvii.” He consi- 
ders bleeding an entirely re^vulsive remedy, 
and recommended the abstraction of blood m 
inflammation from parts distant from the 
seat of disease. In this work he describes 
at great length the process of cupping and 
the application of leeches, and combats the 
views of Botalli and Arcangelo Mercenario. 
Other editions of this work were published 
at Turin in 1584, at Venice in 1597, and at 
Frankfort in 1598 and 1605. The next work 
of Augenio was on renal and calculous dis- 
eases, with the title “De medendis Calcu- 
losis et exulceratis Renibus,” 4to. Camerino, 
1575. This, like most of the author’s works, 
is exceedingly verbose, and is principally 
devoted to the relation of a case cured by 
sulphuric lemonade. In 1577 he wrote upon 
the plague, the object of his labours being to 
point, out the means of preventing it. His 
work was entitled “Del modo preservarsi 
dalla Peste libri tre,” Fermo, 1577, small 
8vo. This book is written in Italian, al- 
though it is generally quoted with its Latin 
name. The author gives as his reason for 
writing it in his mother tongue, that it was 
intended for the use of the whole community. 
It was published again at Leipzig in 1598. 
In 1579 he published, at Turin, the first 
twelve books of a work consisting of dis- 
cussions on various medical subjects, entitled 
“Epistolarum et Consultationum Medicina- 
lium libri xxiv., in duos tomos distributi.” 
The second twelve books were published at 
Turin, in 1580. They were afterwards re- 
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published together in folio at Venice, in 
1592, and at Frankfort in 1597 and 1600. 
In 1 600 he published a series of letters, en- 
titled “ Epistolarum Medicinaliiun torn! tertii, 
libri xii.,” Venice, folio. These letters were 
principally against the views held by Ales- 
sandro Massaria, and contained an exposition 
of the author’s views on the principal doc- 
trines of Galen and Hippocrates. In 1695 
he published a work on the question of the 
periods of utero-gestation at which children 
may be bom alive. It was entitled “ Quod 
homiui non sit certum nasccndi tcmpus libri 
duo,” 8vo. It was republished afterwards at 
Frankfort in folio, as well as with some of 
his other works. He maintained in this 
work, against the general opinion of his time, 
that children livm who were bora at the 
eighth month of utero-gestation. He also 
relates a case in which the Csesarean section 
was performed and the life of the child saved, 
although the mother died. The last work of 
Augenio, and probably the liest, was pub- 
lished by his son after his death, and was on 
the subject of fever, and particularly of a 
form of that disease which he had observed 
from 1568 to 1572. It was entitled “ De Fe- 
bribus, Febrium Signis, Symptomatibus, et 
Prognostico, libri septem, ab ipso authore ab 
anno 1568 usque ad 1572 singuli conscripti: 
nunc vero post ejus obitum ab Hilario Au- 
genio authoris filio in lucem emissi,” Venice, 
folio, 1605. This work treats first of the cure 
of the symptoms of epidemic fevers ; secondly, 
of epidemic fevers in general ; and thirdly, 
of the cure of small-pox and measles. He 
strongly recommends bleeding in all cases of 
fever, even in infants and delicate persons. 
It may be here, however, observed, that the 
practice which is successful in one epidemic 
may not be in another, and we have had in 
this country recently instances of fevers pre- 
vailing, and requiring at different times 
almost opposite modes of treatment. There 
is yet another production of Augenio men- 
tioned by his biographers, entitled “ Consilia 
quEcdam Medica,” which was published at 
Frankfort, in 1605, in the “Consilia Medici- 
nalia” of Joseph Lautenbach. (Mangetus, 
Bihlioth. Script. Med. ; Mazzuchelli, Scrittori 
d' Italia; Biog. Medicate; Eloy, Diet. Hist, 
de la Me'decine; Augenio, Wor^.') E. L. 

AUGENTIUS. [Auge.] 

AUGER, ATHANASE, ABBE’, was bora 
at Paris, on the 12th of December, 1734. He 
embraced the ecclesiastical profession, but 
was alwa^’s devoted to the study of the clas- 
sics, particularly to that of the Greek and 
Roman orators. He was for some time pro- 
fessor of rhetoric in the college of Rouen. 
Afterwards he was made, by the Bishop of 
Lescars, grand-vicar of that diocese. Enjoy- 
ing an income which, though small, was suf- 
ficient for his very moderate wants, he spent 
the greater part of his life in Paris, immersed 
in his classical pursuits, careless of all that 
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passed around him, and perfectly happy in 
the belief that the illustration of the master- 
pieces of ancient eloquence was the purpose 
for which he had b^n sent into the world. 
Having been offered a profitable ecclesiastical 
cure in Normandy, he refused it, saying with 
surprise, “ If I should accept this place, who 
would translate Demosthenes ?” His religious 
feelings are described as having been warm 
without bigotry. He attempted preaching, 
and believ^ himself to be qualified for suc- 
cess in sacred oratory ; but, after a time, he 
gave it up, alleging as his reason the weak- 
ness of his voice. One of his friends, how- 
ever, says (and the ablxfs published writings 
confirm the opinion), that his sermons show^ 
no real eloquence. The early storms of the 
French revolution passed over his head with- 
out materially disturbing his contemplative 
repose ; although he was so far aroused as to 
publish opinions of a moderate and rational 
cast, on some questions of national interest. 
La Harpe, and other literary men who took 
a part in the first scenes of the political drama, 
studied under the Abbe Auger, and regarded 
him with respect and affection. He died on 
the 7th of February, 1 792. In the Academy 
of Inscriptions, of which he was a member, 
Herault de Se'chelles, one of his pupils, pro- 
nounced his “ <Hoge,” which was printed in 
the second volume of the abb^s posthumous 
works. There was promised, for the same 
collection, a long life of Auger, by his friends 
Paris and Selis, which, however, never ap- 
peared. 

The works of the Abbd Auger were of two 
classes, — original compositions, and transla- 
.tions from the Greek. His works of the first 
class (all of which, like those of the second, 
were published at Paris) were the following ; 

1. “ Discours sur I’E'ducation,” 1775, l2mo. 

2. “ Projet d’E'ducation Publique, pre'cede' de 
qiielques Reflexions sur TAssemblee Nation* 
ale,” 1789, 8vo. 3. “ Catechisme du Citoyen 
Fran 9 ois,” 1791, 8vo. 4. “ Des Gouverae- 
ments en general, et en particulier de celui 
qui nous convient,” 1791, 8vo. 5. “ Combien 
il nous imjMrte d’avoir la Paix,” 1792, 8vo. 
6. “ De la Constitution des Romains, sous les 
Rois et au temps de la Republique.” This 
treatise, the most elaborate which proceeded 
from the author’s pen, is reported to have oc- 
cupied him at intervals during more than 
thirty years. The part of it which is strictly 
systematic is followed by a second part, which 
is properly a life of Cicero, treat^ in its re- 
lations to the history and political state of 
Rome in the orator’s time. The work exhibits 
both talent and learning. The French biblio- 
graphical books describe it as having been 
printed in 1792, in 3 vols. 8vo. It fills like- 
wise the first volume and the greater part 
of the second in the “CEuvres Posthumes 
d’Athanase Auger,” Paris, 1792 — 93, 10 vols. 
8vo. The remainder of the collection con- 
tains Auger’s translai ions from Cicero. 7. “ De 
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la Trag«5(Re Grecque,” 1 792, 8vo., designed 
as an introduction to a translation of the ex- 
tant Greek tragedies, but not published till 
four days after the author’s death. 8. Two 
Memoirs in the collection of the “ Academic 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres,” 1793, vol. 
xvi,, “ sur Lycurgue,” and “ sur des Restitu- 
tions faites au texte de Lysias et d'Isde.” 

Auger’s translations are the following: — 
1. “ Harangues d’Eschine et de De'mosthfene 
sur la Couronne,” 1768, 8vo. 2. “ (Euvres 
completes de Dcmosthbne et d’Eschine, tra- 
duites en Franqois, avec des Remarques sur les 
Harangues et Plaidoyers de ces deux Ora- 
teurs, et des Notes critiques et grammaticales 
en Latin sur le texte Grec,” 1777, 4 vols. 
8vo. ; 1 788, 6 vols. 8vo. ; 1804, 6 vols. 8vo. ; 
and, edited by J. Planche, with the Greek 
tex4 1819 — 21, 10 vols. 8vo. 3. “ CEuvres 
completes d’ Isocrate,” 1783, 3 vols. 8vo. 4. 
“ Discours de Lycurgue, d’Andocide, d’Isde, 
de Dinarque, avec un Fragment sous le nom 
de Dcmade,” 1783, 8vo. ; and again, 1792, 
8vo., under the title “L«s Orateurs Athe- 
niens,” &c. 5. “ CEuvres completes de Ly- 
sias,” 1783, 8vo. In the same year Auger 
edited the original of Lysias : “ Lysi® Opera 
omnia, Gr»c^ et Latinii, cum versione nova, 
&c., edidit Athanasius Auger,” 1783, 2 vols. 
8vo. and 4to. 6. “ Homelies, Discours, et 
Lettres Choisies, de S. Jean Chiysostome,” 
1785, 4 vols. 8vo. 7. “Discours Choisis de 
Cice'ron,” 1787, 3 vols. 12mo. 8. “ Harangues 
tirdes d’Hdrodote, de Thucydide, et des 
CEuvres de Xenophon,” 1788, 2 vols. 8vo. 
9. “ Homelies et lettres CJhoisies de S. Basile 
le Grand,” 1788, 8vo. 

Upon the Abbe Auger’s merits as a trans- 
lator and annotator of the Greek orators, 
opinions are now unanimous. He was a man 
of good taste, good sense, and great industry ; 
but he possessed neither acuteness nor com- 
rehensiveness enough to distinguish him 
ighly as a classicsd critic, nor force or elo- 
quence enough to qualify him for doing jus- 
tice to the master-pieces of Attic oratory. His 
few Latin annotations on Demosthenes and 
iEschines are of little value. His historical 
explications are more elaborate and valuable. 
Of his translations, those from Isocrates 
are by far the best ; and, indeed, the flowing 
style of this orator fitted him well for 
exercising the pen of Auger, whose feeble 
circumlocutions and polished elaboration of 
language convey a most inadequate image of 
the pregnant vigour of Demosthenes. Per- 
haps the first edition of the translations may 
have been better than those which followed ; 
for he himself, dissatisfied with the work as 
it first appeared, voluntarily undertook the 
toil of re-casting it almost entirely, confessing 
in his preface of 1788 that he had previously 
adhered too slavishly to the letter of his ori- 
ginal, and had failed in attaining that ease 
and lightness which he regarded as essential 
to the merit of such compositions. The 
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general correctness of Auger’s Demosthenes, 
both in point of style smd in rendering the 
substance of his author’s meaning, wi± its 
unquestionable superiority to the partial 
translations previously executed by Tourreil 
and D’Olivet, has gained for it in France a 
popularity which cannot be said to be unde- 
served. But the French critics acknowledge 
freely the inability of his translations to com- 
municate an idea of the original; and his 
editor, Planche, in announcing his edition of 
the translations as revised and corrected, 
avows that he has endeavoured to bring 
them, in many places, closer to the specific 
conciseness of the Greek text. (^Biographie 
Univarselle ; Qudrard, La France Litt^aire^ 
vol. i. 1827; Herault de Scchelles, E'loge 
(TAthanase Auper; De Castre^ Les Trois 
Siecles de la Lxttdrature Fran^oise, i. 56 ; La 
Harpe, Lrjc(fe, xiv. 328 — 340; Becker, l?c- 
mosthenes ah Staatsbiirger, &c. p. 152 — 158, 
1830; Planche, iV^/occ.) W. S. 

AUGER, EDMOND, an active and able 
Jesuit of the sixteenth century, was bom of 
poor parents, in the French diocese of Troyes, 
in the year 1515. Begging his way to Rome 
with a letter of introduction to tlie well- 
known Jesuit father Le Fe'vre, but finding 
on his arrival that Le Fevre was dead, he 
considered himself fortunate in obtaining per- 
mission to serve in the kitchen of the Jesuit 
establishment. The attention of Saint Igna- 
tius was soon attracted by the promising 
talents of the yoimg Frenchman, who, being 
admitted to the noviciate, and passing through 
it with great distinction, was afterwards em- 
ployed to teach the principles of poetry and 
eloquence at Pemgia, at Padua, and in 
the Collegio Romano. The French bishops, 
alarmed by the success of the Hugonot doc- 
trines, requested assistance from father Lay- 
nez, the general of the Jesuits ; and Anger, 
who was selected as one of the missionaries, 
returned to his native country in 1559. In 
his preaching and other professional labours 
in the south of France he was exposed to 
many perils. At Valence in Dauphind he 
was sentenced by the Baron des Adrets to be 
hanged ; and it was only when he stood on 
the ladder that he was saved In' the interces- 
sion of a Hugonot minister, l^caping from 
Valence, he continued his exertions with re- 
doubled zeal, till, in 1575, he was chosen to 
fill the office of confessor to the weak and 
bigoted King Henry III., of whose supersti- 
tious follies Auger, deservedly or not, bore 
in public estimation the principal blame. 
After a time, indeed, he became tired of his 
equivocal position. Although he refused a 
bishopric, he retired from the court, and soon 
afterwards obeyed a summons of the general of 
his order to return to Italy. He died at Como, 
in 1591. His Jesuit biographer gives him 
credit for having converted more than forty 
thousand heretics ; and it is at any rate cer- 
tain that he advised measures of extreme 
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severity for their suppression. His eloquence 
as a preacher was nighly admired by his 
Catholic contemporaries, one of whom calls 
him “ the Chrysostom of France.” He pub- 
lished several controversial treatises, of which 
a list, probably incomplete, is given in the 
“ Bibliotheca” cited below. Among his other 
works were these : — an esteemed Catechism ; a 
“ Metauceologie sur le sujet de la Congrega- 
tion des Penitens,” Paris, 1584, 4to. ; and 
a work entitled “ Le Pe'dagogue d’Armes k 
un Prince Chretien, pour entreprendre et 
achever heureusement une bonne guerre 
victorieuse de tous les ennemis de son dtat 
et de Teglise,” 1568, 8vo. (Alegambe, &c., 
liibliotheca Scriptorum Societatis Jesu, 1676, 
p. 182; More'ri, Dictionnaire Historique ; 
Feller, Dictionnaire Historique.) W. S. 

AUGER, LOUIS SIMON, a French man 
of letters, whose industry and temporary 
reputation were somewhat greater than his 
talents, was bom at Paris on the 29th of De- 
cember, 1772. His earliest literary attempts 
were vaudevilles and other petty dramas ; but 
bein^ soon taught that his streng^ did not lie 
in original invention, he applied himself to the 
more congenial task of criticism, biography, 
and political writing. In early manhood he 
was employed in a subordinate character in 
the administrative departments of the govern- 
ment; but, having attained some literary 
reputation, he withdrew, in 1812, from the 
place he held in the bureau of the minister 
of the interior, and received an appointment in 
the imperial commission which was charged 
with the examination and composition of clas- 
sical works. Thenceforth he was a literary 
man by profession, and one of the best rewarded 
literary men of his times. On the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, he was named censor- 
royal ; but, having advocated the cause of the 
royal family during the hundred days, was 
displaced, and suffered a short imprisonment. 
He was re-appointed to the censorship on the 
second restoration of Louis XVIII., and in 
1816 received a pension. On the remodel- 
ling of the Institute of France in the same 
year, and the expulsion of the obnoxious 
members. Auger was named to one of the 
two places which had become vacant in the 
academy. He was next appointed, with a large 
salary, to be a member of the commission for 
the French Dictionary; in 1820 he became 
one of the censors, under the law which sus- 
pended the liberty of the press'; and in 1827, 
on the resignation of M. Raynouard, he was 
named perpetual secreta^' of the French Aca- 
demy. In the midst of this uninterrupted train 
of worldly successes. Auger’s life came sud- 
denly to a premature close. On the evening of 
the 2nd of January, 1829, after having spent 
some hours in his own house with M. Barante, 
he went out and never returned. Three 
weeks afterwards his body was found in the 
Seine, near Meulan. Difficult though it was 
to understand what could have made such a 
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man weary of his life, there could yet be no 
doubt, ftx)m the appearance of the corpse, and 
from his known opinions, that he had com- 
mitted suicide. 

Auger’s literary labours were voluminous 
and diversified ; but there is not among them 
any original work which can preserve him 
from being forgotten. He was successively 
editor, or principal contributor, in several 
newspapers and other periodicals; amongst 
which were the “ De'cade Philosophique ” 
(afterwards called the “ Revue ”), the “ Jour- 
nal de I’Empire,” the “ Journal General de 
France,” a ministerial paper, which, after 
having written down its circulation to a frac- 
tion, he quitted in 1817 to perform the same 
service for the “ Mercure de France,” another 
organ of the government. In these publica- 
tions he maintained a bitter warfare against 
some of the most distinguished men of the 
day, such as Jouy, Constant, and his worst 
enemies the expelled academicians, who 
revenged themselves for their expulsion by 
continually ridiculing their subservient suc- 
cessor. One of the most whimsical of his 
controversies was that with Madame Genlis, 
whom he had offended by a criticism on her 
work “ De 1’ Influence des Femmes dans la 
Litte'rature.” For the charge of pompousness 
and egotism, constantly brought against him 
by his assailants, there was abundant reason, 
both in his writings and in his personal 
demeanour. His compositions are justly de- 
scribed likewise as being usually dry and 
unanimated. But he was a person of good 
sense, industry, and activity, and maintained 
with no inconsiderable ability the cause of 
literary classicism against the followers of 
the fashionable romantic school. His origi- 
nal works, published, elsewhere than in 
periodicals, were the following: — 1 and 2. 
Two unsuox:essful vaudevilles. 3. “ Eloge de 
Boileau-Despreaux,” Paris, 1805, 8vo. ; an 
essay which was crowned by the Institute, 
and received with general applause. 4. “ Eloge 
de Corneille,” Paris, 1808, 8vo., which re- 
ceived from the Institute an accessit or sup- 
plementary prize. 5. “ Abrdge de Gtfogra- 
pliie Physique et Politique,” Paris, 1808, 1809, 
12mo. 6. “ Ma Brochure en reponse k cel les 
de Madame de Genlis,” Paris, 1812, 8vo. 
7. “ Essai sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de Cer- 
vantes,” Paris, 1825, 8vo. 8. “Observations 
sur la Nature de la Propriete Litteraire,” 
Paris, 1826, 4to. (a memoir of 8 pages pri- 
vately print^ for the Literary Commission). 
9. The “ Discours Pniliminaire ” of the 
“ Biographie Universelle,” and a large num- 
ber of the biographical articles contained in 
that work. At the time of his death he was 
engaged in completing an elaborate “ Com- 
mentaire de Moliere,” on which he had 
laboured very long. 

Those publications of Auger, however, 
which were most useful, as well as most nu- 
merous, were the editions of French authors 
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■which appeared nnder his superintendence, 
with occasional notes, and elaborate prefatory 
notices, biographical and critical. Querard 
enumerates tJiirty-two editions thus published 
by Auger, among which the most voluminous 
are the works of Duclos, Boileau, Montes- 
quieu, Count Hamilton, Voltaire, and MoliiSre, 
the “ Lyc^e ” of La Harpe, and select works 
of Beaumarchais, Sedaine, and others. {Bio^ 
graphie UniverselU, Supplement ,* Biographie 
des Hommes Vivants ; Biographie des Con- 
temporaina : Querard, La France Litt^aire.) 

W. S. 

AUGEREAU, ANTOINE, better known 
by the Latini7.ed form of his name Augurel- 
1ns, a printer and bookseller of Paris. The 
greater part, if not all, the productions of 
Augereau’s press bear date from the year 1 .531 
to 1 544, in which latter year he probably died, 
as no work is known to have b^n prints by 
him after that period. He is said to have 
printed also in conjunction with Jean Petit 
and Simon de Colines. His books are dis- 
tin^ished for the beauty of their execution, 
and the excellence of the type both Greek 
and Roman. La Caille ranks him among 
the improvers of the Roman character. He 
also says that he was one of the first who 
cut punches for Roman letters, the character 
hitherto employed being for the most part 
Gothic. This statement must be qualified, 
being tme only as to France, for the Roman 
character had been used in Italy and in Ger- 
many nearly seventy years before Augereau 
printed. Panzer enumerates several of the 
productions of his press. (Panzer, Annales 
Typograpkici, viii. 153, &c. ; La Caille, His- 
toire de Vlmprimerie et de la Librairie, 104 ; 
Greswell, A view of the early Parisian Greek 
press, i. 126 ; Lott in. Catalogue des Lihraires 
et des Lihraires- Imprimeurs, 24, and part ii. 
p. 3; Hoffmann, Lexicon Bibliographicum, 
art. “ Plutarchus,” p. 344.) J. W. J. 

AUGEREAU, PIERRE FRANCOIS 
CHARLES, DUC DE CASTIGLIONE, was 
bom in the faubourg St. Marceau, on the 
11th of November, 1757. His father was a 
mason, his mother was a vender of fruit: 
they could give the boy no education, and, 
abandoned to his own impulses, he contracted 
a hardy reckless character, which was con- 
tinually involving him in scrapes. Like many 
other wild youths, he sought refuge in tlie 
army. Little is known of his early career, and 
that little has been highly colour^ by the ma- 
lice of the Bonapartists. He served as a pri- 
vate soldier, first in the (ca^valry) regiment of 
Bourgogne ; then in the Marquis de Poyanne’s 
regiment of carbineers, and ultimately entered 
the Neapolitan service, in 'which he rose to 
the rank of sergeant. About the year 1787 
he was encouraged and assisted by the Baron de 
Talleyrand, at that time French ambassador 
to the Neapolitan court, to establish himself 
as a fencing-master at Naples. He continued 
to exercise this profession till he was obliged, 
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like all his countrymen, to guit the kingdom, 
in consequence of the violence offered by 
the Parisians to Louis XVI. on the 10th of 
August, 1792. 

He returned to Paris in September, 1 792, 
at the moment when a foreign enemy had 
penetrated into Champagne, and volunteers 
were enrolling themselves for the defence of 
the country. He joined one of the Parisian 
battalions that was marched into La Vendee. 
Among these raw levies of men the trifling 
military experience of Augereau was of use. 
He distinguished himself in the war of La 
Vendw by his courage and acti-vity, and rose 
rapidly in rank ; and early in 1 793 was trans- 
ferred to the army of the Pyrenees with the 
rank of adjutant-general. The most dis- 
tinguished portion of Augereau’s military 
career, and probably the happiest part of his 
life, was that which elapsed between the period 
of his appointment to the army of the Pyre- 
nees and his first political mission to Paris, 
1797. 

He continued with the army of the Pyre- 
nees till September, 1795. At first he was 
under the command of Dugommier. He dis- 
tinguished himself in the Imttle of the 24th of 
July, and at the re-capture of Bellegarde on 
the 18th of September, 1793. Early in the 
following year he was promoted to Ae rank 
of genei^ of brigade, and in that capacity 
earned new laurels in the blockade of 
Figueras, May, 1794. Scherer succeeded not 
long after to tiie command of tlie army of the 
Pyrenees, and under that commander Auge- 
reau contributed mainly to the victory gained 
over the Spaniards on the Flu'via, in June, 
1795. 

The French government was about this 
time alarmed at the aspect of affairs in Italy. 
Bonaparte having resigned the command of 
the army of Italy, in May, 1795, Kellerman, 
personally brave, but unfit to command in 
chief, was appointed his successor. The 
peace with Spam in 1 796 left the general and 
army of the Pyrenees at the disposal of the 
government, and Scherer, with 12,000 of his 
best troops, among whom was Augereau with 
the rank of general of division, was trans- 
ferred to Italy. The Austrian army had also 
been reinforced. The Austrians were inter- 
posed between Genoa and the French army ; 
the season was fer advanced, and Scherer 
became anxious to re-establish his communi- 
cations with Genoa, in order to be able to 
retire with security into winter-quarters. 
He resolved therefore to risk a battle. TTie 
French army, consisting of 35,000 or 36,000 
men, occupied the line of the Borghetto ; the 
left division, imder Serrurier, was stationed at 
Ormea; two divisions, under Massena and 
Laharpe, were at Sucharello and Castel- 
Vecchio ; and two, under Augereau and Soret, 
opposite Borghetto. The Austrians, amount- 
ing to 45,000, had tlieir head-quarters at 
Finale; the right wing at Gavessio, the 
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centre at Rocca Barbene, and the left wing 
at Loane. Massena attacked the Austrian 
centre at daybreak of tlie 22nd of November, 
drove back the enemy, and bivouacked at 
night-fall on the heights of S. Jacopo; ou 
the 23rd he skirmished with the right of the 
enemy, and held it in check. While he was 
thus engaged, Augereau debouched on tlie 
Borghetto, attacked the enemy’s left, and car- 
ried every position. Serrurier, who had in the 
meanwhile kept the superior Austrian force 
opposed to him at bay, was reinforced with 
two brigades ou the evening of the 23rd, and 
on the 24th attacked in his turn, and drove 
back the Piedmontese upon Ceva. The 
Austrians, having lost great part of their artil- 
lery, magazines, and baggage, and 4000 pri- 
soners, abandoned the Riviera of Genoa, and 
retreated across the Appennines. Had Scherer 
been an enterprising general, he might have 
followed up his victory by the conquest of 
Italy ; but he was not, and, satisfied with re- 
establishing his communications, he retired 
into winter-quarters, and himself returned to 
Nice. This battle established Augereau’s 
reputation as a general of division. 

On the 13tliof February, 1796, Bonaparte 
again took the command of the army of Italy, 
and an entliusiastic confidence in the com- 
mander-in-chief appears to have inspired 
Augereau, like all his fellows in arms, with 
redoubled zeal. The campaign of 1796 is 
part of the history of Napoleon : here it will 
only be necessary to emunerate the actions in 
which Augereau took a part, and the part he 
took in them. On the 13th of April, after a 
forced march of two days, he stormed the pass 
of Millesimo, and forming a junction with 
Joubert and Mesnard, drew the Austrians 
from their positions, and obliged Provera, 
with 1.500 soldiers, to capitulate. On the 
1 5th of the same month Augereau stormed 
the redoubts of blontesimo, formed a junction 
with the division under i^rrurier, and pre- 
vented the Sardinian and Austrian armies 
from joining. On the 16th of April he 
stormed and took the fortified camp of the 
Piedmontese at Ceva ; on the 7th of May he 
entered Casale. On the 10th of that month 
he docided the fight of Lodi by his gallant 
charge along the bridge over the Adda at the 
head of his division. He crossed the Po on 
the 16 th of June at Borgo-forte. Bologna 
surrendered to him on the 19tb, and on that 
occasion the cardinal-legate, his staff, and 
some hundreds of Roman soldiers were taken 
prisoners. Augereau took Lugo in July, and 

g ave the town up to be plundered for Aree 
ours. His obstinate resistance at Ixmato on 
the 1st day of August, and at Castiglione on 
the 5th, checked Wurmser’s advance upon 
Mantua, and rendered unnecessary tlie hasty 
retreat that Napoleon had in contemplation. 
On the 25th of August Augereau crossed the 
Adige and forced the Austrians back upon 
Roveredo, where they were defeated on the 
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3rd and 4th of September. After the battle 
of Roveredo, Augereau fastened upon 
Wurraser, and obtained advantages over him 
at Primolanb on the 7th, and at Bassanoon the 
8th of September. Ou the 10th Augereau 
advanced from Padua upon Porto Legnano, 
and hemming in Wurmser by his movement 
between his own and Massena’s division, 
obliged the Austrian general to throw him- 
self into Mantua. On the 11th Augereau 
captured Porto I^egnano ; joined Sahaguet, 
and on the 15th took possession of Forts 
George and the Favorite, and the bridge- 
head of Mantua. When Alvinzi advanced 
across the Brenta in November, Augereau 
was equally enterprising and suceessfiil. On 
the 7th he attacked the enemy and drove him 
back upon Bassano, and on the 14th at Arcole, 
as at Lodi, he decided the day by a daring 
and well-timed charge along the bridge. 

In the beginning of 1797 Augereau was 
sent by Bonaparte to present the trophies 
taken from the enemy in the campaign of 
1796 to the Directory. In Bonaparte’s 
official dispatch to the Directory, he said that 
Augereau had requested permission to visit 
Paris on his private affairs. In reality, how- 
ever, Augereau was selected for this charge 
under tlie impression that he was a resolute, 
imreflecting man of action, for the twofold 
purpose of becoming the military tool of the 
Directory, and conciliating the republicans, 
who were already becoming jealous of the 
general of the army of Italy. Augereau was 
received with flattering marks of distinction 
by the Directory, and on the 9th of August 
he was appointed to succeed Hoche in the com- 
mand of the seventeenth military division (of 
Paris). He fulfilled at first the expectations 
entertained of him, in so far as recklessly 
obeying any commands imposed upon him by 
the Directory went. Ou the 18th of Fruc- 
tidor (4th of September, 1797) he executed 
punctually and with audacity the directions 
of the majority of the Directors : entered at 
the head of his guards the hall of the Council 
of Five Hundred, and arrested tlie members 
who were condemned to deportation. But in 
discharging his commission he contracted a 
taste for political intrigue which had not 
been suspected. Politics were with him, as 
with most uneducated men, an affair of senti- 
ment, not of opinion. He was zealously at- 
tach^ to the new order of things, which had 
afforded him an opportunity of raising him- 
self. The cordiality which Bonaparte felt it 
prudent at that time to profess for the blus- 
tering democrats, Augereau really felt. In- 
stead of remaining a mere link between 
Bonaparte and them, he became involved in 
all the intrigues of the faction. The Direc- 
tory accordingly soon found it necessary to 
remove him rrom the command of the divi- 
sion of Paris. Hoche’s death (15th of Sep- 
tember, 1797) occurred opportunely for them : 
Augereau was nominated his succes.sor, and 
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repaired to OflPeubourg, the head-qnarters of 
the army of the Sambre and Meuse, about 
the end of that month. 

He still, however, kept up an active cor- 
respondence with his democratic allies at 
Paris, and being animated, like the rest of 
them, with a spirit of propagaudism, fo- 
mented revolutionary movements in the 
south-east of Germany, After the peace of 
Campo-Formio (17th of October, 1797) 
Bonaparte had returned to Paris. The 
Austrian ministry complained of the pro- 
ceedings of Augereau as a breach of the 
treaty to Bonaparte, who made vehement 
remonstrances to the Directory. Augereau 
was in consequence removed from the army 
of the Sambre and Meuse, and sent, in Janu- 
ary, 1798, to Perpignan, to command the 
tenth military division. 

Augereau had, after the 18th of Fructidor, 
been instigated by his party to aspire to be 
made a Director, His defeat had irritated 
him agmust the Directory. His removal to 
Perpignan by their autliority completed the 
alienation. He soon learned the part Bona- 
parte had taken in the transaction, and his 
enthusiasm for the ^neral was turned into 
hatred for the politician. Augereau regarded 
himself as the champion of the Revolution 
(there he overrated his own importance), 
Bonaparte as the champion of the anti-revolu- 
tion : there he was right There were, sub- 
sequently, brief truces and alliances between 
Augereau and Napoleon, but all confidence, 
all cordiality, all sincere friendship was gone 
for ever. 

At Perpignan the political connections 
formed by Augereau at Paris were kept up. 
The military duties of his appointment were 
not of a nature to engross his attention. In 
1 799, having been elected a member of the 
Council of Five Hundred, by the department 
of Haute-Garonne, he resigned his command 
and returned to Paris, On the 20th of June, 
the Council chose him for its secretary. On 
the 14th of September he spoke in favour of 
Jourdan’s motion for declaring “the coun- 
try in danger.” When Bemadotte resigned 
the portfolio of the ministry of war, Augereau 
again mounted the tribune, and declared in 
vehement and somewhat vulgar language his 
devotion to the cause of the national repre- 
sentatives. Bonaparte was aware that much 
of this patriotic zeal was aimed at his person, 
but he took no notice of it. The revolution of 
the 18th Brumaire(^th November, 1799) was 
accomplished without his having been allowed 
an op{K)rtuuity of declining to take part in it, 
and without his being able to prevent it. 
When all was over, he reproached Bonaparte 
for “ having entertained a project for benefit- 
ing the realm, and neglected to invoke the 
assistance of Augereau.” In the decimated 
Council of the Five Hundred he maintained a 
profound silence. 

In January, 1800, Augereau was appointed 1 
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to the command of tlie Gallo-Batavian army, 
and remained at its head till after the battle 
of Hohenlinden. He was superseded by 
Victor, in October, 1801. Andreossi, who 
was at the head of his staff, published in 1 802 
an able memoir on the operations of this 
army during the time that Augereau com- 
manded it. As some vulgar and bigoted 
idolaters of Napoleon persist in undervaluing 
the military talents of Augereau, the opinion 
of an impartial and critical judge like An- 
dreossi ought, in justice to him, to be men- 
tioned : — “ The Gallo-Batavian army was, 
properly speaking, a mere flanking corps, but 
it performed its task in a distinguished man- 
ner. This was owing to the character of its 
commander, to his extensive knowledge of 
military operations, to his habits, which in- 
spired him with the confidence which regards 
reverses as of no moment that would torow 
less experienced leaders into confusion, and de- 
cide them to make a disadvantageous retreat.” 
Augereau remained without active military 
emplojuient till September, 1805. He re- 
sided during this interval for the most part 
at a property called La Houssaye, near Melun, 
which he had purchased. But he visited 
Paris frequently, and kept up his correspond- 
ence with the democratic faction. The First 
Consul was informed of all his movements by 
the police, but appeared to pay no attention 
to them. He railed with vulgar violence at 
the Concordat (15th July, 1801, and April, 
1802); and was, with Lannes, about to 
leave the carriage when they discovered, on 
the 11th of April, 1802, that they were being 
conveyed to the first mass celebrated at Notre 
Dame since the establishment of the republic. 
When Bonaparte a.sked him what he thought 
of the ceremony, he replied that it was very 
fine — “ there only wantw the presence of the 
million of men killed in putting down what 
was now re-established.” Augereau’s dis- 
like of religion was, like his politics, a senti- 
ment merely, not an opinion. Naturally of 
an unreflecting, impetuotis disposition, he 
had received in youth neither moral nor re- 
ligious instruction. All that he knew of re- 
ligion was, that it was professed by priests, 
who were hostile to the Revolution. As a 
matter of party, he railed at religion, without 
knowing what it was. He felt, however, the 
ascendancy of Napoleon, and did not struggle 
against him. He continued, as before, a 
hater and despiser of the church and the 
aristocracy ; but he swam with the tide, and 
accepted, with others, titles at the hand of 
the emperor. On the 19th of May, 1804, he 
was created a Marshal of France ; on the 1st 
of Februarj', 1805, a Commander in the 
Legion of Honour ; an^ not long after. Due 
de Castiglione. The tide is, in itself, an ex- 
pression of Napoleon’s opinion of Augereau’s 
conduct on that eventful day, which all his 
peevish and slio’htinGr language at St. Helena 
cannot efface. 
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In September, 1805, Augereau led the ! 
army wMch had been collect^ for the inva- 
sion of England across the Rhine at Hiinin- 
gen, and joined the great army in Germany. 
In the course of this campaign he defeated 
the Austrian general Wolfskehl, on the east 
shore of the Lake of Kostnitz and took 
Liudau and Bregenz. In the war with 
Prussia, in 1806, he rendered distinguished 
services at the battle of Jena. When Poland 
■was invaded, he dispersed a Russian corps 
on the 27th of December; and, a few days 
later, he had a horse killed imder him in the 
affair near Golymin. At the battle of Preus- 
sisch-Eylau, though exhausted by rheumatic 
fever, he caused himself to be tied to his 
horse, and in this manner joined the fight. 
His troops gave way imder a heavy cannon- 
ade and a blinding snow-storm. He endea- 
voured to rally them, but was dangerously 
wounded and carried from the field. Under 
the influence of wounds and fever, he ex- 
claimed to Napoleon, who passed at the time, 

“ It is shameful ; you send us to be butchered !” 
The emperor replied, “ Marslial, you shall 
return to France, to have your woun^ cured.” 
He continued in the retirement to which he 
was sent by these words till 1809. 

The exigencies of the Peninsular war 
called him from his retreat. The siege of 
Gerona was intrusted to him in 1809 : the 
place capitulated to him on the 11th of Oc- 
tober. He defeated Blake and O’Donnel ; but 
being in turn defeated by the Spaniards, was 
forced to fall back upon Barcelona. This 
reverse, which was not justly attributable to 
Augereau, but was a necessary consequence 
of the general progress of events in Spain at 
that time, irritated Napoleon, and Ma^onald 
was ordered to take the command in Cata- 
lonia. 

Augereau’s next appearance on the theatre 
of public events was m Napoleon’s last cam- 
paigns in Russia and Gennany. When the 
emperor invaded Russia in 1812, one of the 
armies appointed to hold Germany in check 
and cover his rear was intrusted to the Due 
de Castiglione. He was stationed at Berlin. 
The appearance of an advanced guard of Cos- 
sacks excited, on the 1.3th of February, 1813, a 
popular insurrection in the city, which was 
only suppressed by resorting to the use of artil- 
lery. A few days after this struggle Augereau 
evacuated Berlin. He has been accused by 
his countrymen of not being sufficiently alert 
and energetic in suppressing or opposing the 
preparations made in Pnissia in 1812 — 13 to 
tlirow off the French yoke ; but a dispassionate 
consideration of facts does not substantiate 
the charge. What a soldier could do by 
military means, he did ; but the force which 
overpowered him and his master was a moral 
one. It was not against a German army, but 
against the German people, he had to con- 
tend. The stniggle was too unequal. In 
April Napoleon appointed Augereau gover- 
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; nor-general of the grand-duchy of Frankfort 
and Wurzburg. He was present and dis- 
tinguished himself in the battle of Leipzig, 
where he maintained his position in a wo^ 
for a whole day. 

The French armies having been concen- 
trated within the French frontiers, Augereau 
was, in January, 1814, placed in command 
of the army of the East (composed of the 
sixth and seventh divisions), which had its 
head-quarters at Lyon. On the 22nd of that 
month he called upon the citizens of Lyon to 
take arms against the enemy. He kept head 
against the Austrians under Bubna till the 
11th of March, when he was defeated by 
Bianchi at Macon. On the 18th he was 
again defeated by the Prince of Hesse-Hom- 
burg at VillefrMche. In consequence of 
these reverses he was under the necessity of 
evacuating Lyon under capitulation, and fall- 
ing back upon Vienne and Valence. It was 
in the last-mentioned town that Augereau 
announced to his soldiers the alxlication of 
Napoleon and the restoration of the Bour- 
bons. Napoleon, in his proclamation to the 
French people, issued after his return from 
Elba, accu^ Augereau of having surreu'* 
dered Lyon without defence, and in his pro- 
clamation to the army he denounced him and 
Marmont as traitors. The events of Auge- 
reau’s campaign in the valley of the Rhone 
afford no ground for such a charge ; and Na- 
poleon had abdicated five days before Auge- 
reau’s recognition of the Bourbons appeared. 
Napoleon had ceased to calculate upon the 
personal attachment of Augereau after 1797, 
when the latter had become a member of 
the democratic party. Augereau, like many 
other French ^uerals, had long entertained 
the opinion that Napoleon was sacrificing 
both ffiem and their country to his ambition ; 
and Augereau was one of the few who had 
told him this to his face. As long as France 
and Napoleon were one, Augereau continued 
the struggle ; but when the nation had ac- 
knowledged another dynasty, he went along 
with it. The influence which the house of 
Talleyrand possessed over Augereau’s mind, 
from early associations, seems to point at the 
individual who may be supposed to have 
ultimately decided him to pursue this line 
of conduct. But though his acknowledge- 
ment of the Bourbons implies no stain on his 
character, the terms in which he spoke of 
Napoleon in the order of the day which an- 
nounced his recognition of the new dynasty 
to the soldiers under his command, and still 
more his rudeness to the ex -emperor in an 
accidental interview near Valence, betrayed 
a coarse mind. 

Augereau, on his arrival in Paris, was 
made by Ixmis XVIII. a member of the 
council of war, and (4th of June) a Chevalier 
de St. Louis. In March, 181.'), the king ap- 
pointed him to command the fourteenth divi- 
sion (of Caen). Ljke Ncy, he was obliged 
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to give way to the enthusiasm of the soldiery. 
On the 22nd of March he issued an order of 
the day, declaring “ the emperor is in the 
capital” — “his rights are imprescriptible.” 
But, more fortunate than Ney, Augereau was, 
from Napoleon’s personal animosity, left 
without employment, and even excluded from 
the Chamber of Peers. He was restored to 
this assembly on the return of the Bourbons, 
and nominated a member of the court-martial 
which was appointed in the first instance to 
try Ney, but declared itself incompetent. 
The condemnation and execution of Ney are 
understood to have affected Augereau so 
strongly as to accelerate his death. He re- 
turned to his estate La Houssaye, and died of 
water in the chest, on the 12th of June, 
1816. He left no family, though twice mar- 
ried. His brother Jean-Pierre, Baron Auge- 
reau, who was his adjutant, inherited his 
estates, but not his peerage. 

When the utter neglect which Augereau 
experienced in his childhood, and tlie irre- 
gularities into which his ungovernable tem- 
per precipitated him in youth, are taken into 
account, his successful career in after-life 
implies the possession of an ample fund of 
just feeling and no ordinary powers of self- 
control. Vulgar and reckless in his expres- 
sions he continued to the last, and was more 
the creature of impulse than of principle ; but 
with his utter want of education it could 
scarcely be otherwise. He was eager to ac- 
quire money, and, like most of his associates, 
not remarkable for delicacy as to the means 
by which he procured it. But he was not 
cruel. He was capable of lasting gratitude, 
and not prevented by false shame for his low 
origin from showing it, as is proved by his 
attachment to the family of Talleyrand. His 
domestic character was amiable: an un- 
friendly judge admits that his wife “was very 
happy with him.” When he thought of mar- 
rying, he commissioned his notary to find 
out for him “a young woman of good family, 
rudent and fair.” Bourrienne appears to 
ave estimated his political character witli 
tolerable justice : “ Augereau, an old repub- 
lican, and always a republican, although 
made Duke of Castiglione by Napoleon, had 
always lieen one of the discontented. After 
the fall of the emperor, he was of the very 
considerable number who became royalists, 
not from love of the Bourbons, but from 
hatred of Napoleon. . . . Exaggerated in 
everything, like all men who have had no 
education, Augereau issued a proclamation 
against him, violent and even grossly libel- 
lous.” While there was a hope for demo- 
cracy, Augereau was a democrat ; when mon- 
archy, aristocracy, ‘and the church were re- 
established under Napoleon and the Bourbons, 
he retained his sentiments, and gave vent to 
them rudely and recklessly in private society, 
but submitted to the current of events and 
took his share of the promotion that was 
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going. It is upon his abilities as a soldier 
that his fame must rest, and in this point of 
view he stands at tlie verj' top of the class 
which, unable of itself to command in chief, 
is in the colossal and complicated system of 
modem warfare indispensable to a com- 
mander. Las Casas, echoing Napoleon, does 
him less than justice, and yet the picture is 
favourable : — “ He preserved order and dis- 
cipline amcmg his soldiers, and was beloved 
by them. His attacks were regular and made 
with precision ; he divided his columns and 
placed his reserves well ; and fought with in- 
trepidity, but all this was only for a day. 
Conqueror or conquered, he felt discouraged 
in the evening. His words and manners gave 
him the appearance of a fire-eater, which he 
was not by any means after he was gorged 
with honour and riches.” The last trait is 
incorrect and unjust. We have the testimony 
of Andreossi to tlie extraordinary power of 
bearing up under reverses which Augereau 
displayed ou the Main and the Rednitz in 
1800 and 1801 ; and the man who saved Bo- 
naparte by the determined and prolonged 
stand he made at Castiglione, fought so oteti- 
nately at Preussisch-Eylau, when from ill- 
ness he was obliged to have himself tied to 
his horse, and kept his ground longest at 
Leipzig, did not deserve this imputation. 
Augereau is entitled to a high rank among 
the soldiers of the French revolutionary 
army. Art de verifier les Dates de I’ an 
1770 jtisqu’a nos jours; Madame de Stael, 
M^moires sur la J{(fvolution Draiifaise ; Las 
Casas, Memorial de St. Helene; Montliolon 
and Gourgaud, M^noires pour servira I’His- 
toire de France sous Napoleon, et Mi^'langes 
Historiques; Andreossi, Campagne sur le 
Mein et le Rednitz par VArnnfe Gallo-Ba- 
tave ; Bourrienne, Me^moires sur Napoleon; 
Ersch and Gruber, Allgemeine Encycloimiie’, 
Biographie Universelle, Supplement.) W. W. 

AUGIAS. [Aoias.] 

AUGIER-DUFOT, ANNE AM ABLE, 
was bora at Aubusson in 1733, and died in 
1775, at Soissons, where he practised medicine 
and taught midwifery. He wrote many 
works on various subjects, of which the fol- 
lowing list contains the titles of the most im- 
portant : — 1. “ Journal historiqueet physique 
de tons les tremblements de terre,” Soissons, 
1756, 12mo. 2. “ Traite' de la Politesse et de 

I’Etude,” Paris, 1757, 12mo. 3. “ Considera- 
tions sur les Moeurs de temps,” Paris, 1 759, 
12mo. 4. “ Les Jesuites atteints et convain- 
cus de Ladrerie,” Paris, 1759, 12mo. 5. 

“De morbis ex Aeris Intemperie,” Paris, 
1759 and 1762, 12mo. 6. “ Tractatus de 

Cordis motu,” 1 763, 1 2mo. 7. “ Mdmoire sur 
les maladies cpide'miques dans le pays Laon- 
nais,” Laon, 1770, 8vo. 8. “Memoire pour 
preserver les Betes k Come de la maladie 
epizootique qui rbgne dans la gdneralite' de 
Soissons,” Paris, 1 773, 8vo. 9. “ Catechisme 
sur I’art des Accouchements,” Paris, 1775, 
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12mo. We have not found any of these 
works in our chief libraries, or referred to 
as good authorities on the subjects of which 
they treat ; it may be presumed, therefore, 
that they possess no great merit The last 
named is said to be the resume of the lec- 
tures of M. Solayr^ which was made by 
M. Bandelecque, from whom it passed first 
to M. Leroy and then to Augier-Dufot. It 
was published for the sages-femmes of the 
district of Soissons by order of the govern- 
ment Aumer-Ehifot was also the author of 
a letter in me “ Journal de Mddecine,” tom. 
27 (1767), on the establishment of dispen- 
saries. (Que'rard, La France Litt^raire; 
JJictionnaire Hxstorique de la Mtfdecine An- 
ctenne et Moderne.) J. P. 

AUGIER, JEAN, Lord of Maisons 
Neuves, a native of Issoudun, where he oc- 
cupied a government appointment is known 
as the author of a collection of poems called 
“ Torrent de Pleurs Funbbres,” published in 
1589, 8va It professed to embody the author’s 
lamentations for the death of his wife. {Bioq. 
Universelle.) J. H. B. 

AUGIER, JEAN BAPTISTE, was bom 
at Bourges, on the 27th of January, 1769. He 
studied law, and became dean of the Faculty 
of Advocates at Bourges. The military fer- 
vour of the Revolution prompted him to join 
the army, in which he distinguished hin^lf 
iu 1793 by tlie defence of the fortress of 
Bitche, afterwards so celebrated as a depot for 
English prisoners, against the Austrians. On 
the 27th of January, 1 794, he was made briga- 
dier-general. In consequence of severe wounds 
he retired from active service, and was ap- 
pointed commander, first of the department 
of Manche, and afterwards of that of Cher. 
Napoleon made him in 1804 a commander 
of the Legion of Honour, and afterwards 
raised him to the rank of baron. In 1809 he 
joined the French army in Spain, where he 
made two campaigns. He was appointed to 
the army for the invasion of Russia, but 
escaped the horrors of that campaign by i*e- 
maining as governor of Kbnigsberg. He 
was a deputy of the legislative chambers, 
where he advocated the deposition of Napo- 
leon. He received the order of St. Louis at 
the Restoration of 1814. He acted what was 
considered a vacillating part in the Chamber 
of Deputies until the announcement of the 
return of Napoleon from Elba, when he sig- 
nalized himself by proposing the boldest 
measures for resisting and crushing “ the 
common enemy,” as he called his old master. 
His proceedings on tliis occasion do not seem 
to liave been dictated so much by loyalty to 
the liourbons as by a dread of the restoration 
of the strong government of the empire, for 
while he was proposing immunities and pri- 
vileges to those who should join in a national 
resistance to the attempt of Napoleon, he 
urged the necessity of taking measures against 
the probable restoration of the imposts and 
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aristocratic privileges which the Revolution 
had obliterate and proposed the resumption 
of the tri-coloui^ flag. In the midst of pro- 
posals whose consistency with each other was 
rather too subtle to be recognised at such a 
juncture, Napoleon arrived. Augier’s re- 
signation of his honours and emoluments, and 
their revocation by the government of the 
Hundred Days, were simtdtaneous. On the 
second Restoration he was of course replaced, 
and he was made president of the electoral 
college of St. Amand, by which he was 
elect^ to the Chamber of Deputies. As a 
member he created considerable surprise 
among his friends by the contrast between his 
timid cautious policy and the energy he had 
displayed on &e emergency above referred 
to. He suffered much from his early wounds, 
and he died at Bour^, in September, 1819. 
{Bioq. Universelle, SuppL ; Biog. Nouvelle 
des i'ontemporains.') J. H. B. 

AUGOS, JUAN DE, a Spanish sculptor, 
and one of the eighteen employed upon the 
tabernacle of the high altar of Ae Cathedral 
of Toledo in the year 1500. (Cean Bermudez, 
Diccionario Historico, &c.) R. N. W. 

AUGUIS, PIERRE-JEAN-BAPTISTE, 
was bom in 1 748, at Ruelle in Poitou, where 
he received the rudiments of his education ; 
he continued his studies in the university of 
Poitiers. He served for some time in the 
army, and afterwards became president of the 
bailliage of Melle. Having imbibed the 
opinions of the Revolution party, he was, in 
1791, appointed “ president du tribunal” of 
the district which iu the new arrangements 
corresponded with his bailliage. In 1792 he 
was elected deputy to the National Conven- 
tion for the department of Deux-Sbvres. In 
the votes as to the condemnation of Louis 
XVI., he supported the measure that the king 
should be kept imprisoned till the cessation of 
hostilities, and should then be banished, under 
pain of death, in case of his return. He was 
an opponent of the cruel policy of Robes- 
pierre, and joined in the measures for crush- 
ing him. He was appointed, with M. Serre, 
on a deputation from ^e Convention to Mar- 
seille and the surrounding district He was 
here in the centre of the power of tlie Rolies- 
pierre party, and he distinguished himself by 
the courage with which he denounced them 
on the spot, and the zeal with which he ex- 
posed their projects and policy to the Con- 
vention. On the 2nd of October, 1794, the 
Convention passed a vote of approbation of 
his conduct sanctioned the measures adopted 
by him and his colleague for tlie preservation 
of order, and decree the appointment of 
a military commission of inquiry, charging 
the Committee of Public Safety to furnish a 
sufficient force for the occasion. On his 
return from his mission he M’as himself ap- 
pointed a member of the Committee of Public 
Safety, and he signalized himself by the zeal 
and energy with which he suppi'csscd the 
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efforts of the Terrorists to reconsolidate their 
party. In tlie outbreak of tlie inhabitants of 
the P'aubourgs on the 1st April, 1795, he was 
met by the multitude while he was on a mis- 
sion to inspect the prisons, and they attacked 
him, and wounded him with tlieir pikes. On 
the 20th of May ensuing he head^ a force 
which entered the place of meeting of one of 
the Terrorist assemblies, and dispersed the 
members. He afterwards ceased to sit in the 
Convention, and was sent to the army of the 
Western Pyrenees, on one of those missions of 
obser^'ation peculiar to the French military 
organization of the day. On his return he 
became a member of the Council of Ancients, 
and in 1 799 he represented the department of 
Deux Sevres in the Council of Five Hundred. 
He there opposed the motion of Jourdan to 
declare the country in danger. He main- 
tained that such a declaration would amount 
to one of distnist in the directorial govern- 
ment, and candidly explained, that wncn he 
had last supported a similar proposition iu 
1792, it was with the view of overturning the 
system of government of the time, viz. the 
monarchy of Louis XVI. He sided wiUi 
Napoleon at the revolution of the 18th 
Brumaire (9th November, 1799), and ob- 
tained a seat in the new Legislative Assembly, 
of which he became secretary. He died on 
the 7th of February, 1810. \Bioa. Nouvelle 
des Contemporains ; Biog. Universelle, Suppl. ; 
lidoolution Frangaise, ou Analyse comj^te, 
^c. du Moniteur, accoi^ing to the index.) 

J H B 

AUGURELLI, GIOVANNI AURE'LIoi 
one of the most pleasing among the minor 
Latin poets of modem times, was bom at 
Rimini in the Papal States, about the year 
1454. He studied in the imiversity of Padua. 
Afterwards, devoting himself, though some- 
what late in life, to Ae study of Greek, he at- 
tained reputation at Venice as a teacher of 
that language and of Latin. Several times, 
however, he shifted his place of residence ; 
and we read of his having at one time been a 
canon at Treviso. He was esteemed not onl^ 
for his classical knowledge, but for his criti- 
cal skill in the modem Italian tongue, which 
made Bemlx) and other eminent literary 
men submit their works to his revisal. Not- 
withstanding his high reputation, he lived 
and died poor ; a fiict which probably ought 
to be attributed not to his love for poetry, 
but to his insane devotion to alchymy. Paul 
Jovius indeed describes him as accustomed 
to neglect everything for his pursuit of the 
philosopher’s stone, and as spending entire 
days and nights beside the chemical furnace. 
The only fruit of these labours was his “ Chry- 
sopoiia,’^ a poem on the making of gold, 
which, presmning that one who spent much 
money would receive favourably instmctions 
in the art of procuring it, he dedicated to 
Pope Leo X. It is said that the pope, in 
requital, gravely presented him with an 
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empty purse, saying that one who knew how 
to make gold could not have any difficulty in 
filling it. Augurelli died and was buried at 
Treviso ; and the event is supposed by Maz- 
zuc belli to have occurred in 1 537. 

His works are the following: — 1. “ Car- 
mina,” Verona, 1491, 4to. ; Venice (with 
additions), Aldus, 1 505, 8vo. ; Geneva, 1 fi08, 
8vo. Of the poems in this collection, con- 
taining lambics. Odes, and Horatian “ Ser- 
niones” or Epistles, a large number is 
printed in Omteris “ Delicia; Italorum Poeta- 
mm,” i. 287 — 321, 1608, 12mo. ; and in the 
“ Carmina lllustrium Poetarum Italorum,” 
i. 408 — 434, Florence, 1719, 8vo. 2. and 3. 
“ Chrj'sopoiise Libri Tres,” and “ Geronticon 
Liber Uuus,” published together; Venicey 
1515, 4to.; Basle, 1518, 4to.; Antwe^, 1582, 
8vo. The “ Chrysopoiia ” is also in Grat- 
tarolo’s collection of writers on alchymy, 
Basle, 1561, fol. ; and both it and the “ Ge- 
rontica ” are in Zelzneris “ Theatrum Che- 
micum,” iii. 197 — 266, Strassburg, 1659, 
8vo. There are also two separate editions of 
the “ Chrysopoiia ” undated ; and a French 
translation, Paris, 1626, 8vo. 

Upon the poems of Augurelli critics have 
pronounced opposite judgments. Scaliger, 
not the best qualified among the judges of 
poetical beauty, treats him with angry scorn ; 
but there is more justice in the favourable 
opinions expressed by others. The Epistles 
contained in the volume of “ Carmina,” and 
the miscellaneous compositions of the same 
sort which make up the “ Gerontica,” or 
poems of old age, are allowed by common 
consent to be the best of his works. It is less 
difficult to acquiesce in this decision than in 
that which gives the preference to his “ Chry- 
sopoiia” over his Odes and lambics. The 
“ Chrj'sopoiia ” is certainly deficient in poeti- 
cal spirit ; and, although its didactic dryness 
is relieved by many episodic inventions, yet 
the study of it as a whole is a task which few 
are likely to accomplish. In his minor 
poems, however, we find much that is ex- 
tremely pleasing; a general simplicity and 
correctness of language, an agreeably placid, 
contemplative, and refined tone of tliought 
and sentiment, and a gentle grace and pio 
turesqueness in the classical imagery. (Maz- 
zuchelli, Scrittori d’ Italia ; Tiraboschi, 
Storia della Letteratura Italiana, 4to. ed., 
vi. 960 ; Baillet, Jugemens des Savans, No. 
1240; Julius Csesar Scaliger, Poetica, lib. 
vi.) W. S. 

AUGURPNUS. This name was borne 
by two families of autient Rome ; one a 
branch of the gens of the Minucii, the other 
of the Genucii. Both families originally 
were patricians. The name is derived from 
the word Augur (Rasche, /.ct. Rei Num.). 
At a later period we meet with individuals 
of the name of Augurimis of other families. 
The more eminent individuals of the name 
of Auguriuus were as follows : — 
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Augurinus, Cneiits Genucius. The 
“ Fasti” of Onuphrius Panvinius, corroborated 
by the “ Anonymous Fasti,” edited by Cardi- 
nal Noris, and published in the “ Thesaunis 
Antiquitatum Romanarum ” of Gnevius, give 
the surname of Augtiriuus to the Cneius 
Genucius wlio, according to Livy and Dio- 
dorus, twice held the office of military tribune 
with consular authority, namely, in b.c. 399 
and 396. In his second tribuneship, Genu- 
cius, with his colleague, Lucius Titinius 
Pansa Saccus, commanded the army sent 
against the Falisci and Capenates. The 
rashness of the Roman generals led them into 
an ambuscade ; and in the engagement which 
ensued, Genucius fell in the front ranks, 
“ expiating,” says lavy, “ his rashness by an 
honourable death.” Titinius rallied his 
forces on an eminence, but did not venture 
to descend from it and renew the engage- 
ment. 

The surname of Augurinus is not given to 
Cn. Genucius by Livy ; and as that writer 
has called him a plel^ian, Pighius, in his 
“ Fasti,” published in the “ Thesaurus,” &c. of 
Graevius, has called him Cn. Genucius Aven- 
tiuensis, assuming that he belonged to the 
plebeian family of the Genucii Aventinenses. 
But the second of the two fragments of the 
“ Capitoline Fasti,” of which a copy with a 
dissertation upon each was published by Bar- 
tolomeo Borghesi (in two parts, 4to. Milan, 
1818, 1820), corroborates the “ Fasti” of Pan- 
vinius. (Livy, v. 13, 18 ; Diodorus Siculus, 
xiv. .54, 90.) 

Augurinus, Marcus Genucius, was con- 
sul B.c. 44.5, with C. Curtius Philo. His 
year of office was distinguished by violent 
contention between the patrician and plebeian 
orders. C. Canuleius, tribune of the plebeians, 
introduced early in the year a proposition for 
allowing intermarriages between the two 
orders ; and he with eight more of the tri- 
bunes united in proposing that the consulship 
should be open to plebeians. Genucius and 
his colleague vehemently opposed both mea- 
sures, and shared the satisfaction of the patri- 
cian body at the news of the revolt of the 
people of Ardea, the actual hostilities of those 
of Veii, and the threatened hostilities of the 
Volsci and the ^Equi. They trusted that the 
occurrence of war would divert the plebeians 
from urging tlie two propositions of their tri- 
bunes. Livy has put into the mouths of 
“ the consuls ” and of Canuleius, speeches 
which may be taken to represent the senti- 
ments of the contending parties. The patri- 
cians at length gave way on the question of 
the intermarriage of the orders, which was 
legalized ; but they held out with respect to 
the consulship. The consuls held private 
assemblies of the chief senators, the business 
of the regular meetings of the senate being 
hindered by the interposition of the tribimes. 
At these private assemblies the most violent 
measures were proposed by C. Claudius, but 
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overruled by the two Quintii (Cincinnatus and 
Capitolinus) and others who were more mo- 
derate. Ultimately it was agreed to com- 
promise the matter by creating a new office 
in the place of the consulship, that of the 
military tribunes with consular power, and 
admitting plebeians to it. The season for 
military operations was probably over before 
this arrangement was concluded, as we read 
of none during Genucius’s term of office. 
(Livy, iv. 1 — 6; Dionysius Halicarnassensis, 
Anliquitates Kormna;, xi. .52, 61 ; Diodorus 
Siculus, xii. 31 ; Niebuhr, History of Home, 
Eng. transl. by Hare and Thirlwall, vol. ii. 
p. 383, seq.) 

Augurinus, Titus Genucius, was brother 
of Marcus noticed above, and apparently, from 
his earlier prominence in the state, an elder 
brother. He was consul b.c. 451, witli Appius 
Claudius, but abdicated when the decemvirate 
was created. He was one of the decemvirs 
for the first year, but not for the second. In 
the consulship of his brother Marcus, when 
in the private assembly of the princijial sena- 
tors it had been agreed to propose the esta- 
blishment of the military tribuneship, it was 
intrusted to Titus Genucius to bring the mat- 
ter forward in the Comitia. (Livy, iii, 33 ; 
Dionysius Halicarnassensis, Anliquitates Eo- 
manae, xi. 56, 60.) 

Augurinus, Lucius Minucius Esqui- 
LiNUS (Florus erroneously calls him Marcus 
Minucius), was consul b.c. 458, with C. 
Nautius Rutilus. According to Livy, Minu- 
cius had the conduct of the war against the 
iEqui, who, under their leader Cloelius Grac- 
chus, had occupied Mount Algidus. The 
timidity of Minucius first incurred a defeat 
and then allowed the enemy to surround the 
Roman camp by a line of circumvallation. 
Five horsemen managed to escape just before 
the blockade was completed, and carried the 
news to Rome. L. Quintius Cincinnatus was 
chosen dictator in this emergency, and with 
the aid of Minucius and his army defeated 
the enemy, and forced them to pass under 
the yoke. The stem dictator withheld from 
the consul’s army all participation in the 
plunder, and rebuked Minucius, as destitute 
of “ the spirit of a consul.” Valerius Maxi- 
mus and Dionysius say that Cincinnatus com- 
pelled him to resign his office. Fabius Quin- 
tus was chosen his successor. Niebuhr re- 
jects a considerable part of the narrative of 
Livy, but admits the defeat and blockade of 
Minucius by the iEqui, and his rescue by a 
Roman army sent to nis relief. L. Minucius, 
apparently ffie same person, was a member 
of the second decemvirate, b.c. 450. (Livy, 
iii. 25, seq. 35 ; Dionysius Halicarnassensis, 
Anliquitates Eoinarue, x. 22, seq. 58 ; Florus, 

i. 11 {JJellum Latinum)\ Valerius Maximus, 

ii. 7 ; Dion (Cassius, Historice Eotnante, libro- 
rum prioniin fragmenta, xxvii. ed. Reimari ; 
Niebuhr, Homan History, Eng. translation, 
ii. 262.) 
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Augcbinus, Lucius Minucius, was, by 
the favour of the plebeians and the sufferance 
of the senate, created Prajfectus Annon« at 
the time of the dreadful scarcity b.c. 439. 
The efforts of Minucius to obtain a suffi- 
cient supply of com were ineffectual ; and 
so great was the femine that many of the 
poorer plebeians in despair drown^ them- 
selves in the Tiber. But what Minucius 
with all his official resources could not 
do, was to some extent effected by the great 
liberality of Spurius Mselius, a rich Ro- 
man eques. Minucius, according to Livy, 
discovered and denoimced to the senate 
the treasonable designs concealed under this 
show of munificence, and Muelius was even- 
tually slain by C. Servilius Ahala, master of 
the horse to the Dictator L. Quintius Cincin- 
natus. Minucius sold to the plebeians at a 
low price the store of com which Mselius 
had laid up, and the popularity which he ol>- 
tained with one of the orders by this distri- 
bution, and with the other by his denunciation 
of Maelius, led to his receiving the honours 
of a bidl with gilded horns and a statue just 
without the Porta Trigemina. Some tradi- 
tions stated that he passed over from tlie 
patrician to the plebeian order, and that he 
was chosen as an eleventh tribune of the 
plebeians, in which character he quelled a 
sedition by reducing the price of meal. 
Niebuhr has vindicated the innocence of 
Ma'lius. This L. Minucius appears in his- 
tory at the same period as the L. Minucius 
who was consul b.c. 458, and probably de- 
cemvir B.C. 450 ; and, from anything to the 
contrarj' that appears in Livy, they may have 
been one and the same person, though re- 
garded by modern writers as two different 
persons. Pliny indeed in one place calls the 
Prasfectus Annome, Publius, but in auotlier 
place accords with Livy in calling him Lu- 
cius. (Livy, iv. 12, 16; Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
xviii. 4 (with the notes of D^echamp and 
Desfontaines given in Lemaire’s Bibliotheca 
Latina), xxxiv. 11; Niebuhr, Roman His- 
tory, Eng. transl. ii. 414, seq. ; Eckhel, Doc- 
trina Numorum Veterum, v.) 

Augurinus, Marcus Minucius, was con- 
sul B.C. 497, with A. Sempronius Atratinus. 
According to Livy, the festival of the Satur- 
nalia was instituted and a temple dedicated 
to Saturn (according to Dionysius, on the 
ascent from the Forum to the Capitoline hill) 
in his consulship ; but other writers refer the 
institution of the Saturnalia to an earlier 
period. He was consul again with the same 
colleague in n.c. 491. In this consulship, 
accoraing to Livy and Dionysius, there was 
a dreadful famine ; and the proposal of C. 
Marcius Coriohinus to keep back a supply of 
corn which had come from Sicily, from tlie 
plebeians, until tliey had surrendered the 
franchises which they had formerly extorted 
from the patricians, provoked the eumity of 
the plebeians, and led to the banishment of 
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Coriolanus, in whose ffivour Minucius pleaded, 
but in vain. Dionysius has put some long 
speeches into the consul’s mouth on this occa- 
sion. According to the same writer, Minucius 
was one of the'ambassadors sent from Rome to 
Coriolanus when (b.c. 488) he attacked Rome 
at the head of a Volscian army. Dionysius 
reports a long spwch of Minucius on this 
occasion. (Ln^y, ii. 21, 34, seq.; Dionysius 
Halicamassensis, Antiquitates Romance, vi. 1, 
vii. 20, seq. viii. 22, seq.; Niebuhr, Roman 
History, Eng. transl. ii. 234, &c.) 

Augurinus. Some modem writers give 
this name to Marcus Minucius, tribune of 
the people b.c. 216 (the second year of the 
second Punic war), who proposed and carried 
the nomination of tliree eminent men as 
Triumviri Mensarii, or commissioners for 
advancing money on security from the trea- 
sures of 3ie state, an expedient adopted only 
in great emergencies, and at this time occa- 
sioned by the scarcity of money. Livy 
simply calls the tribune M. Minucius, and 
we know not on what autliority he is assigned 
to the family of the Augurini. (Livy, xxiii. 
21 .^ 

Augurinus, Publius Minucius. The 
“ Fasti ” of Idatius, and the “ Anonymous 
Fasti” edited by Cardinal Noris, give the 
name of Augurinus to Publius Minucius, whom 
Livy mentions as consol with T. Geganius 
(b.c. 492\ Their consulship wm distin- 
guished by a dreadful famine, which would 
have been destmetive to the slaves and ple- 
beians, but for the care of tlie consuls, who 
sent for com from Sicily and Etmria ; smd 
by the foundation of a colony in the hills 
about Norba, and the augmentation of the 
number of colonists at Velitrse, or, according 
to Dionysius, the re-establishment of a colony 
there. Livy states that the year was one of 
rest both from foreign warfare and domestic 
sedition ; but Dionysius relates some violent 
contentions between the plebeians and the pa- 
tricians, and notices a hostile incursion into 
the territories of Antium by a party of volun- 
teers under Coriolanus. He passes on Mi- 
nucius and his colleague the encomium, that 
they safely guided the vessel of the state 
through a stormy and dangerous period, and 
that their administration was characterized 
rather by pradence than by good fortune. 
(Livy, ii. 34; Dionysius Halicamassensis, 
Antiquitates Romance, vii. 1, 2, 12 — 19.) 

Augurinus, Quintus Minucius, was the 
brother, as appears from the “Capitoline Fasti,” 
of Lucius Minucius, who was consul b.c. 458, 
and was blockaded on Mount Algidus by the 
ADqui. Quintus was consul the year after 
his brother, with Caius Horatius Pulvillus. 
The early part of their consulship was dis- 
turbed by the attempts of the plebeians, imder 
the leadership of their tribunes, to carry the 
propositions of Terentilius (as to which see 
Niebuhr, “ Roman History,” Eng. transl. ii. 
277, seq.) for a revision of the laws. The con- 
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tention was interrupted by hostilities with the 
iRc^ui and the Sabines. Minucius marched 
against the latter, who had ravaged the 
Roman territory from Crustuinerium to Fi- 
denm. On the consul’s approach, they with- 
drew into their own territory ; and abandon- 
ing tlie open country, shut themselves up in 
the towns, so that Minncius had no oppor- 
tunity of striking a decisive blow. Dionysius 
states that before the tribunes of the plebeians 
would allow the consuls to raise an army, 
they extorted from the senate the concession 
tliat their own number should be increased 
from five to ten. (Livy, iii. 30 ; Dionysius 
Halicarnossensis, Antiquitates Romana, x. 
26—30.) 

Aucuhinus, Tiberius Minucius, was 
consul B.C. 305. Livy and Diodorus call him 
simply Ti. Minucius : we learn his name 
Augurinus from the “ Fasti,” edited by Cardi- 
nal Noris. His colleague was Lucius Pos- 
tumius Megellus. The two consuls marched 
witli separate armies against the Samnites ; 
and Postumius, after an engagement of un- 
certain issue near Bovianum, fortified his 
camp, and leaving a strong body of troops to 
guard it, march^ secretly with the rest of 
Ids forces to the aid of his colleague, who 
by his instigation was already engaged with 
the enemy. The arrival of Postumius with 
his legions decided the victory in favour of 
tlie Romans ; and the united armies, march- 
ing back to the camp of Postumius, gained 
a second victory over the Samnites who were 
before it, and besieged and took Bovianum. 
Livy states, tliat according to some accounts 
the two consuls triumphed together for their 
victory ; but that according to others, Minu- 
cius was wounded, apparently in the second 
battle, and died in the Roman camp, to which 
he had been carried; and Marcus Fulvius, 
who was appointed in his room, took Bovia- 
num. This is in all probability tlie correct 
account. The Capitoliue Marbles assign a 
triumph to Fulvius, as consul this year, but 
do not notice either Postumius or Minucius. 
(Livy, ix. 44.) J. C. M. 

AIJGURPNUS, SENTIUS, a contempo- 
rary and friend of the younger Pliny, who W 
spoken very highly of the poetical talents of 
Augurinus, and has preserve in one of his let- 
ters the only extant specimen of his Poematia 
(little poems), as Augurinus himself termed 
them. The specimen which is re-printed in 
the “ Anthologia Veterum Latinorum Epi- 
grammatum et Poematum” of Burman and 
Me^-er presents nothing remarkable. Pliny 
notices the author’s intention of publishing 
a ‘book of similar pieces. We learn from 
Pliny that Augurinus was intimate with 
Antoninus, uncle of the Emperor Antoninus 
Pius. 

A consul of this name of Augurinus ap- 
pears in the Fasti, a.d. 132; and again, or 
another person of the name, in a.d. 156. An 
inscription referring to the second consulship 
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(Gruter, Corpus Inscriptionum, cxxviii. 5) 
calls Augurinus, C. Serius Augurinus. Gru- 
ter in his index suggests tliat Serius is a 
mistake for Sentius. If this correction be 
admitted, the consul seems to have been a 
member of the poet’s family, if not the poet 
himself. (Pliny, Epistola, iv. 27, ix. 8.) 

J. C. M. 

AUGUSTA. [Augustus.]' 

AUGUSTA, CRISTCyFORO, a clever 
Cremonese painter, bom at Casalmaggiore 
near Cremona, in the latter half of the six- 
teenth century. He was a pupil of the Ca- 
valiere Giovanni Battista Trotti, and gave 
great promises of distinction, but he died 
young. There is a picture by him in the 
church of San Domenico at Cremona, dated 
1590. (Zaist, Pittori, ^c. Cremonesi; Lanzi, 
Storia Pitturica, &c.) R. N. W. 

AUGUSTA, JAN, was born at Pragiie, 
in 1500, of Utraquist parents, and studied 
theology under Waclaw Koranda, an eminent 
Utraquist professor. On the death of Ko- 
randa, he left the university of Prague for 
that of Wittenberg, where he became ac- 
quainted with Lutlier and Melanchthou, with 
both of whom he afterwards maintained an 
uninterrupted friendship and corresiiondence. 
He soon after abandoned the opinions of the 
Utraquists, but without embracing those of 
Luther, whose zeal he thought too much di- 
rected to questions of doctrine and too little 
to those of discipline. Augusta became one 
of the sect of the Bohemian Brethren, which 
had arisen in 1450, and may be regarded as 
the origin of tlie modem sect of the Mo- 
ravians. At their meeting in 1531, he was 
admitted into tlie ministry ; he was soon after 
appointed pastor of the congregation of Leu- 
tomysl, and after a few years he was iniani- 
mously chosen bishop of all their churches 
in Bohemia. He made repeated attempts to 
effect a union between the Bohemian Brethren 
and tlie Protestants, and at his last interview 
with Luther on this subject, in 1 542, it is said 
that Luther told Augusta and his colleague 
Israel to return to their country and be the 
apostles of Bohemia, while he and his would 
be the apostles of Germany. This unity of 
feeling with the Protestants induced the Bo- 
hemian Brethren to withhold their assistance 
from King Ferdinand in the war of Smalkald 
against the Elector of Saxony ; and Ferdi- 
nand, on the successful issue of the war, 
took his revenge by ordering the banish- 
ment of the whole sect from Bohemia, the 
shutting-up of their meeting-houses, and 
the apprehension of their preachers. Au- 
gusta, who escaped from Leutomysl, was 
soon taken in the disguise of a peasant, and 
sent in chains to Prague. At first he was 
treated with great harshness, and three times 
put to the rack to ascertain if he had not 
been concerned in a project for transferring 
the ci*own of Bohemia to the hjlector of 
Saxony; but as he confessed nothing, his 
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eucmies relaxed their severity. In the castle 
of Biirglitz, to which he was transferred, he 
was indulged with pen and ink, and occupied 
his time in composing works in behalf of the 
Bohemian Brethren. He was repeatedly 
offered his liberty on condition of passing 
over to the doctrines of either the Koman 
Catholics or the Utraquists, tlie only two 
confessions then allowed in Bohemia; and 
on one occasion he declared his readiness to 
confonu to the Utraquists if they would not 
insist on the ceremony of a public recanta- 
tion, but they refused to concede him the in- 
dulgence. At length, in 1 564, the death of 
the Enqjeror Ferdinand I. set him at liberty, 
after an imprisonment of sixteen years, but 
on the condition that he should not teach or 
preach. The Bohemian Brethren made him 
their chief director, and he died in that ca- 
pacity, at Jung-Bunzlau, the principal seat 
of the sect, on the 13th of January, 1575. 

His works, all of which are in j^hemian, 
are — 1. “O Zawazach krz'estianskych Za- 
kona Krystowa” (“On the Duties of the 
Christian Religion”). 2. “O Pokussenjch” 
(“ On Temptations”), 3. “ Ohlassenj a Ozwanj 
proti Knjz'ce Petra” (“ Answer to the priest 
Peter,” with whom he was engaged in a con- 
trovei*sy). 4. “ Jana August a Kniez' stwa 
Kalissneho Prz'e” (“ The Controversy be- 
tween J. Augusta and the Calixtine Priest- 
hood”), 5. “ Spis gmenem wssv Gednoty swe 
k geho Milosti cysar/ske do Augspurka 
poslany” (“A Letter in the name of the 
Congregation sent to his imperial Majesty at 
Augsburg”). 6. A funeral Oration on Justina 
de Kuustadt, of which Pelzel does not give 
the original title. 7. “ Regstrz'jk a Rze^i” 
(“An Abridgment of the Doctrine of the 
Bohemian Brethren and Sermons”). This 
abridgment, which was written in prison, 
was not accepted by the Brethren till after 
several alterations had been made in it, a cir- 
cumstance which highly offended Augusta, 
and seems to have occasioned his intended 
passing over to the Utraquists. Augusta had 
a controversy with Martin Klatowsky, a 
Utraquist, who, in 1544, published a work 
entitled “ Rozsuzowanj,” See. (“ Examination 
of some Articles in tlie controversial Writings 
of John Augusta, in which he attacks, under 
the name of Priesthood, every form of Chris- 
tianity except the sect of the Waldenses”), 
Jan Blahoslaw, the successor of Augusta in 
tlie bishopric of the Brethren, published a 
long Life of him in the Bohemian language, 
from which Pelzel extracted these particu- 
lars. (Pelzel, Ahbildnngen BShmisener und 
Miihrischer Gelehrten xind Kiinstler, ii. 67, 
&c.) T. W. 

AUGUSTENBURG. [Chakles Chris- 
tian, Duke of Sohleswig-Holstein-Son- 
derburg-Augustenburo ; Holstein.] 
AUGUSTI, CHRISTIAN JOHANN 
WILHELM, was bom on tlie 27fh of Octo- 
ber, 1771, in the village of Eschenberge 
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near Gotha, where his father, Ernst Anton 
Augusti, was then pastor. He was tlie 
grandson of Friedrich Albert Augusti, the 
converted Jew. After having received his 
early education from an uncle at GirsUidt, 
who also made him acquainted with the ele- 
ments of Hebrew, in 1787 Augusti entered 
the gj'mnasium of Gotha, where his teachers, 
and among them especially Kaltwasser, 
Manso, and Dbring, laid the foundation of 
that love of classic^ and historical studies, 
to which the greater part of his subsequent 
life was devoted. In 1790 he entered the 
university of Jena for the purpose of study- 
ing theology. Here Griesbach exerted a 
great and stimulating influence upon him. 
After the completion of his academical 
course at Leipzig, in 1 793, he spent five years 
without having any public office, living in 
obscurity, and struggling with various diffi- 
culties. His theological and philological 
studies, however, were continued with great 
zeal, and he also commenced his literary ca- 
reer by contributing to the “ Theologische 
Blatter,” and by the “ Exegetisches Hand- 
buch des Alten Testaments,” which he wrote 
in conjunction with Hdpfner. In 1798 he 
began his career as a teacher at Jena, as a 
privat-docent in the philosophical faculty. 
His lectures on Oriental literature were 
highly valued, partly on aecount of their in- 
trinsic merits, but more especially on account 
of the liveliness and humour with which he 
treated his subjects. In 1800 he became 
professor extraordinary, and three years 
later he was appointed the successor of Ilgen 
as professor of Oriental literature. In 1804 
he married Ernestine Wunder, with whom 
he lived very happily until his death. The 
familiar intercourse with the distinguished 
men at Jena, where philosophical and theo- 
logical investigations were pursued with ex- 
traordinarj' activity and freedom, rendered 
the period which now followed the happiest 
of his life. The critical spirit of theological 
investigation, which had been called forth by 
Griesbach, was, however, not followed up by 
Augusti, for he was a man of too positive a 
character to become an innovator, and he 
took his stand upon the forms that were es- 
tablished. He was one of the firet German 
theologians in the beginning of the present 
century who recognised the importance of 
established forms of belief, and endeavoured 
to support them by his writings. Among the 
works of that period which were written pre- 
vious to his abandoning the critical philo- 
sophy, we may mention his continuation of 
Berger’s “ Praktische Einleitung ins Alte 
Testament “ Apologjeen und Parellelen 
theologischen Inhalts “ Memorabilien des 
Orients ;” an edition of the apocrj'phal 
books of the Old Testament; “ Lehrbuch der 
Christlichen Dogmengeschichte,” Leipzig, 
1805, 8vo., and “ Historisch-Kritische Ein- 
leitung ins Alte Testament,” Leipzig, 1806, 
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8vo. In 1807 he was appointed ordi- 
nary professor of theology at Jena, and the 
course of lectures which he now delivered on 
the Chinstian dogmas led him to publish, in 
1809, his “System der Christlichen Dog- 
matik, nach dem Ivehrbegrifte der Luther- 
ischen Kirche.” In this work Augusti op- 
posed the critical philosophy, and stcd&stly 
maintained the doctrines of the Lutheran 
church. Henceforward he chiefly devoted 
himself to the investigation of the early his- 
tory of Christianity and the early church. 
The great reputation which he had acquired 
by his lectures and publications, though he 
was rather a patient investigator of historical 
&cts than a philosophical historian, caused 
various distinctions to be conferred upon 
him. In 1 808 the university of Rinteln con- 
ferred upon him the degree of D.D., and the 
year after the Duke of Weimar made him a 
counsellor of his consistory, to reward him 
for having declined an honourable offer 
which would have drawn him away from 
Jena. The attention of the Prussian ministry, 
too, was directed towards Augusti as a fit 
man to assist in their exertions to bring 
about the restoration of Prussia. Attempts 
were accordingly made, at first, to draw him 
to Kdnigsberg, and afterwards to Frankfurt 
on the Oder. The university of Rostock 
likewise endeavoured, in 1810, to j^in him, 
but it was not till the new organization of the 
university of Breslau was completed, that 
August! accepted a professorship of theolo^ 
in It, with a seat in the consistory of the 
province. The period from 1811 to 1819, 
which he spent at Breslau, completely deve- 
loped his practical character, and he was not 
only one of the main instruments in bringing 
about the revival of the universitv of Bres- 
lau, but he exercised a great and beneficial 
influence upon all the scholastic and eccle- 
siastical affairs of Silesia. During the 
eventful years of 1813 and 1814, Augusti 
was rector of the university, and it required 
all his personal intrepidity and energy to 
evade the suspicions of the French, and to 
overcome the pusillanimity of his colleagues, 
and the calumnies against him which reached 
even the ears of the king. Augusti, however, 
resolutely followed his own way, and exerted 
himself as much as he could to rouse his 
countrymen against the French, both by his 
publications and his lectures. He assembled 
around him in his lecture-room those young 
men who were willing to fight in the cause 
of their country, and he succeeded in thus 
secretly forming and organizing a band of 
volunteers. When the danger became 
threatening, and he thought the university 
no longer safe, he declared on his own 
responsibility that the lectures of the uni- 
versity were suspended, and, with the funds 
of the institution, he retreated to the head- 
quarters of the Prussians. Here he put to 
shame those who had spread calumnious 
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reports about his proceedings, and the king 
henceforth distinguished him by various 
marks of royal favour. His official functions 
and the disturbances of the war rendered it 
impossible for him to display the same lite- 
rary activity which he had done before, but 
he published several small works, and he 
commenced a large work, to which the greater 
part of his subsequent life was devoid, and 
which is his most important production. 
We allude to his “ DeukwUrdigkeiten aus 
der Christlichen Archaeologie,” 12 vols. 8vo. 
1817 — 1835. Augusti subsequently con- 

densed this work into a manual of Christian 
archaeology, “ Handbuch der Christlichen 
Archaeologie,” 3 vols. 8vo. Leipzig, 1836 and 
1837. 

In 1818, when the university of Bonn was 
founded, Augxisti, who had been so useful in 
re-establishing that of Breslau, was again 
called upon to lend his assistance and his 
name to adorn the new institution. Accord- 
ing:ly, in 1819, he went to Bonn as professor 
primarius of theology, and a member of the 
consistory of Cologne. In 1825 he was raised 
to the rank of Ober-Consistorialrath at Co- 
blenz, and in 1833 to tliat of Consistorial- 
Director, so that he had the supreme control 
of all the ecclesiastical affairs of the Rhenish 
province of Prussia. In the meantime he 
still continued his lectures in the university 
of Bonn, as his presence at Coblenz was re- 
quired only on certain occasions. During 
this later period ofhis life Augusti completed 
his “ Denkwiirdigkeiten,” and wrote a great 
many other works, such as “ Versuch einer 
historisch - dogmatischen Einleitung in die 
heil. Schri^” Leipzig, 1832, 8vo. ; “Histo- 
riae Ecclesiasticsc Epitome,” Leipzig, 1834, 
8vo. ; and others. He also began a work on 
the history of Christian art — “ Beitrage zur 
Christlichen Kunstgeschichte und Idturgik,” 
of which, however, only the first volume had 
appeared when death suddenly terminated 
his career. His position, however, obliged 
him to turn his attention more particularly 
to questions of a practical nature, — such as 
the constitution of the church and its relation 
to the state. When the late king, Frederick 
William III. of Prussia, recommended to the 
Protestant churches in his dominions the 
introduction of a new liturgy, and called 
upon the two Protestant parties, the Luther- 
ans and Calvinists, to unite, the plan was 
opposed by the liberal party, which was 
headed by Schleiermacher ; but Augusti de- 
fended the government measures in a series 
of essays. He died at Coblenz, on tlie 28th 
of April, 1841. His body was conveyed to 
Bonn and buried there. 

Augusti was, all through life, one of the 
most active theological writers in Germany ; 
and in his opinions he was as far from the 
pietistical party as he was from the philo- 
sophical or speculating school. After he had 
abandoned philosophy, his works, so far as 
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doctrinal points are concemetl, show him to 
be a resolute champion of the substance of 
the Lutheran creed, with this only fault, 
that he clings too much to the letter and 
rather neglects the spirit. His greatest merits 
consist in his historical investigations, which 
contain the most ample proofs of his leaniing, 
diligence, and accuracy ; but, useful as they 
are as works of reference, they show that he 
was unable to derive comprehensive views 
from history : and all his historical writings 
are deficient in those qualities which render 
books agreeable reading. In his private life 
Augusti was a man of the highest integrity, 
open-hearted, and sincere. He was an enemy 
to every kind of assumption and hypocrisy ; 
he had neither pride nor vanity ; and was a 
most cheerftil man in society, although he 
was subject to mu«h suflFering during the last 
years of his life. {Jenaische AiUjemeine 
Literatur-Zeitunq, for June, 1841 ; Intelli- 
genzblatt, p. 66, &c.) L. S. 

• AUGUSTI, FRIEDRICH ALBRECHT, 
a converted Jew, and afterwards Lutheran 
pastor at Eschenberg in the duchy of Gotha, 
was bom at Frankfort on the Oder, on the 
30th of June, 1696. At his circumcision he 
received the name of Josua Ben- Abraham 
Herschel. His father, who was a learned 
Jew, instmcted him in the Biblical and Tal- 
mudical writings ; and such was his diligence 
that at nine years of age he knew by heart 
the Pentateuch, the Haphtharoth (or those 
portions of the Prophets introduced by the 
Jews into their public services), and the 
Psalms in the Hebrew language; and at 
thirteen the learned among his people spoke 
-of him as one who woula “ instruct Israel 
in the law, and be a light to his people.” In 
September, 1 709, soon after the death of his 
father, he went to Litlmania for the purpose 
of studying in tlie high school of Bres.sci. 
While here he receiv^ valuable instruction 
from a Jew of Jernsalem, particularly in 
Hebrew grammar as taught by the Eastern 
Jews, and also in the Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
Arabic languages : his teacher could speak no 
others. At the expiration of two years he 
accompanied this person as far as (Constanti- 
nople, it being their intention to visit Jem- 
salem together, but having neglected to pay 
some Turkish impost, they were seized and 
thrown into confinement. After a consider- 
able period Augusti’s companion was allowed 
to depart, but he himself was kept as a young 
slave, whose price would increase. He was 
at length ransomed by a rich merchant of 
Podolia, at the earnest entreaty of some Jews 
who made themselves responsible for his 
price, and he was thus enabled to return to 
Lithuania. He pursued his studies at Mos- 
cow and Cracow, and afterwards at the High 
School at Prague, where he held disputations, 
and distinguished himself as an expoimder 
of the Sacred writings. Being desirous of 
studying the Cabbala, he project^ a journey to 
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Italy, as the Jews of his native country would 
not impart its mysteries to him until he had 
attained his fortieth year ; but he was seized 
with an illness which obliged him to abandon 
his design for a time, and took up his resi- 
dence at Sondershausen. Here he became 
acquainted with M. H. Reinhardt, the Lu- 
theran superintendent, who, in the course of 
several theological discussions, succeeded in 
convincing him of the truth of the Christian 
religion. Augusti was remarkable for his 
love of truth, and no sooner did he perceive 
the errors of Judaism than he was anxious 
to renounce them. This he did publicly on 
the 22nd of May, 1721, being the first day of 
Pentecost, before the assembled Jews, and 
was baptized on Christmas-day, 1722. He 
spent some years in study at the g^minasium 
at Gotha and at the University of Leipzig ; 
was one of the collaborators of the third class 
in the gymnasium of Gotha, in 1 729, and on the 
foundation of the University of Gottingen was 
about to proceed there, when it was deter- 
mined by the reigning duke of Saxe-Gotha, 
Frederick III., tliat he should devote himself 
to the duties of a pastor. He was accord- 
ingly, in 1 734, appointed snbstituirteu pastor, 
or curate, and in 1739 pastor at Eschenberg, 
where he remained until his death on the 
13th of May, 1782. 

For some time after his conversion he suf- 
fered great persecution by the Jews, who 
pursued him with bitter hatred, and, it is said, 
attempted to jx>ison him when they found 
that tlieir efforts to induce him to return to 
them were vain. His works are : — 1 . “ Fasci- 
culus Dissertationum de Pontificatu Christi ; 
Dissertatio I. De Adventus ejusdem neces- 
sitate tempore templi secundi, ” Leipzig, 
1729, 4to. 2. “Dissertatio Epistolica de 
factis et fatis Abrahami,” Gotha, 1730, 4to. 
3. “Aphorismi de studiis Judaiorum hodier- 
nis,” (xotha, 1731, 4to. 4. “Vondem Son- 
nenwechsel in dem guten Zeichen des Ldwens ; 
ein Gliickwiinschungsschreiben an den sel. 
Generalsup. Ldwen,” Amstadt, 174.'), 4to. 
.6. “ Die Aenderung des Namens bey der 
Uebergabe des Herzens an den Seelenhirten 
Jesu; eine Rede bey der Taufe eines Juden 
zu Eschenberga gehalten,” Amstadt, 1746, 
or, according to the “Universal Lexicon,” 
1747, 4to. 6. “Die Pflicht eines rechtglau- 
bigen Ebraer; eine Rede bey einer Juden- 
taufe,” Amstadt, 1749, 4to. 7. “ Historische 
Nachricht von Eschenberga und denen seit 
der Reformation daselbst gestandenen Pfar- 
rern,” Gotha, 1748, 8vo. 8. “Geheimnisse 
der Juden von dem Wunderfluss Sambathion, 
wie auch von den rothen Juden, in einem 
Briefwechsel mit den heutigen Juden, zur 
Erlauterung 2 Reg. xvii. 6, abgehandelt,” 
Erfurt, 1748, 8vo. 9. “ Beweis, dass der 
Hebraische Gmndtext des Alten Testaments 
unverfalscht sey, mit niitzlichen Aumer- 
knnj^ii versehen, der Einladimgs^hrift Herr 
Schdttgens unter den titel ‘ Criticcc Sacrae 
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Sanctionis Specimen’ entgegen gestellt,” Arn- 
stadt, 1748, 4to. 10. “ Die vertheidigte 
Version der Teutschen Bibel Lutheri -wider 
.T. V. Zehner’s Probe einer wohliiberlegten 
Verbesserung der Teutschen Bibel,” Erfurt, 
1 749, 4to. 1 1 . Griindliche Nachricht von den 
Karaiten, ihrem Ursprung, Glaubenslehren, 
Sitten und Kirchengebraucnen,” Erfurt, 1752, 
8vo. 12. “ Dissertationes historico-philolo- 
gicac, in quibus Judaeorum hodiemorum con- 
suetudines, mores et ritus, tarn in rebus sa- 
cris quam civilibus exponuntur,” Ease. 1, 2, 
Erfurt, 17.53, 8vo. 13. “ Erklarung des 
Buchs Hiob mit kritischen und politischen 
Anmerkungen, ” Erfurt, 1754, 8vo. 14. 
*^Frommer Proselyten Trost und Aufmun- 
terungzur Glaubensbestandigkeit,” 1735, 8vo. 

Augusti’s life has been written by his son 
E. F. A. Augusti, superintendent and pastor 
at Ichtershausen in Gotha, under the 
title “ Nachricht vom Leben, Schicksal tmd 
Bekehrung F. A. Augusti eines Judischen 
Rabbi,” Gotha, 1783, 8vo. (Meusel, Lexicon 
der vom Jahr 1750 bis 1800 verstorbenen 
teutschen Schrijlsteller ; Adelung, Siippl. to 
Jbeher, Allgemeines Gelehrten Lexicon ; Gros- 
ses volhtaniliges Universal- Lexicon, Suppl. ii. 
896—905.) J. W. J. 

AUGUCTIN, GOTTLIEB, a celebrated 
organ-builder at Rittau in the Oberlausitz. 
His son was li-ving in 1 790 at Budissin, with 
the reputation of being an eqiially skilful 
workman. E. T. 

AUGUSTIN, JEAN BAPTISTE 
JACQUES, a distinguished French miniature 
painter in oil and in enamel, was bom at St. 
Diez (Vosges) in 1759. In 1781 he esta- 
blished himself at Paris, where, fmm the year 
1 796 until his death in 1832 he exhibited a 
long succession of portraits, highly finished 
and beautifully dra-wn and coloured, and 
among them are portraits of many of the 
most remarkable and distinguished persons 
of that period. In 1806 and in 1824 he 
obtained medals of the first class for the 
pictures he exhibited; in 1819 he was ap- 
pointed principal miniature-painter to the 
king, Louis XVIII., and in 1821 he was 
made Chevalier de la Legion d’Honneur. 
Augiwtin kept for a lon^ time a school of 
drawing and painting, in which many of 
the best French miniature-painters of the 
present time were educated. He died of 
cholera in 1 832, having outlived his repu- 
tation, through the prevalence of a different 
taste and style. His widow and pupil, 
Madame Augustin, has likewise distin- 
guished herself as an artist in the same 
branch: she also obtained a medal in 1824. 
Among Augustin’s portraits are those of — 
Napoleon, Josephine, the Queen Hortense, 
the King of Holland, the Queen of Naples, 
Louis XVIIL, the Dukes of Berri and 
Orleans (Louis- Philippe), and the Duchess of 
Angouleme, the Duke of Richelieu, Lord W. 
Bentinck, I^non, Chaudet the sculptor, &c. 
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Several of them have been engraved by 
Lignon. (Gabet, Dictionnaire des Artistes, 
&c. ; Biographie Universelle, SuppL) 

R. N. W. 

AUGUSTINE or AUSTIN, SAINT* 
“ the apostle of England,” was prior of the Be- 
nedictine monasteiT of St. Andrew at Rome, 
towards the end of the sixth century. The 
moment was favourable for restoring to Eng- 
land her religion, which had been almost 
swept away by the Anglo-Saxon conquest. 
Bertha, the wife of Ethelbert, King of Kent, 
and daughter of the King of Paris, was a 
Christian ; and she enjoyed by express stipu- 
lation the free exercise of her religion and 
the service of Christian ministers. Gregory 
I. the Great was then pope, and he eagerly 
availed himself of these circumstances. He 
selected Augustine as his agent, and dis- 
patched him, together with several monks, 
on this important mission. As the travellers 
proceeded through France, they heard fearful 
stories about the dangers of the jouniey and 
the barbarism of the people to whom they 
were sent, insomuch tiiat, at the instigation 
of his brethren, Augustine returned to Rome, 
and represented these obstaefes to the pope. 
But Gregory disregarded his remonstrances, 
and, providing him with fresh letters of pro- 
tection, commanded him to proceed. Late 
in the summer of 596 he landed on the Isle 
of Thanet ; and, after an interview with the 
king, he received permission to propagate 
his faith. The monks were then established 
at Canterbury, where the purity of their lives 
^ined them much fhvour ; and, though the 
intercourse -with the natives was only carried 
on through the medium of French interpre- 
ters, they made some proselytes. But the 
work of conversion proceeded much more 
rapidly after Ethelbert himself had consented 
to receive baptism. His subjects followed 
his example with great zem. The holy 
ardour is said to have spread to the northern 
counties; and so rapidly, that, according to 
Gervase and others, ten thousand persons 
were baptized in the river Swale on Christ- 
mas-day, in 603. But Bede ascribes these 
successes to Paulinus, the first prelate of York, 
and to the year 627. Augustine returned to 
France, and having received episcopal ordi- 
nation from the Archbishop of Arles, was 
invested by Gregory with the pallium for the 
see of Canterbury, and with spiritual autho- 
rity over the island. Historians agree that 
his first operations were conducted with mild- 
ness and moderation ; and we do not learn 
that he employed his influence over his royal 
proselyte for the purpose of inducing him to 
force the consciences of his subjects. But it 
would appear that after his success and eleva- 
tion he assumed a more insolent tone ; and 
this he displayed especially against the 
“ schismatics” of Wales, the remnant of the 
original Christians. These pious men, through 
ignorance and long seclusion from otlier 
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Christian societies, still retained the old 
Oriental practice in the celebration of Easter, 
and had some other points of difference M’ith the 
Church of Home. In these usages, when Augus- 
tine peremptorily demanded their immediate 
abolition, they firmly persisted ; and then it 
seems probable that he turned the anus of the 
Englisn prince against them. Yet it would 
be unjust to hold him responsible for all the 
evils which followed; and the massacre of 
the monks of Bangor, which has sometimes 
been ascribed to his instigation, probably oc- 
curred after his death. The year of his death 
is not, however, certain. It is variously 
stated as 604, 607, and even 614 ; but 607 
appears the most probable date. In 604 be 
ordained two bishops, Mellitus to London, 
and Justus to Rochester ; and before his 
death designated Laurence, one of his ori- 
ginal associates in the enterprise, as his own 
successor in the see of Canterbury. Ethelbert 
founded the abbey of SS. Peter and Paul at 
Canterbury, afterwards called by the name 
of St. AusUn. 

To no one among the saints of the 
Church have more miracles been ascribed 
than to St. Austin ; and on this subject there 
exists a very curious epistle addressed to him 
by Gregory, in which he is judiciously ex- 
horted “ not to be too highly elated by that 
gift, but to consider it as vouchsafed to him not 
ou his own account, but on account of those for 
whose salvation he was labouring.” This let- 
ter has been advanced as a proof of the reality 
of those miracles : it only proves that the pope 
thought it prudent to profess his belief 
in them, ^veral questions which he ad- 
dressed to Gregory respecting the spiritual 
government of the new converts, together 
with the pontiff’s answers, are still extant, 
and may be found in Bede. (Bede, Histor. 
Eccles. lib. i. c. 23, et seq. 1. ii. c. 14; Ger- 
vasius. Actus Cantuarensis Kcclesice, sub ini- 
tio ; Ranulphus Higdenus, Polychronicoii, a.d. 
603; Gregorius, EpistoUe, 1. vii. Ep. 5, 30, 
1. ix. Ep. 56, et seq.) G. W. 

AUGUSTINE, SAINT. [Augustinus, 
Aurelius.] 

AUGUSTINI, JAN, a clever flower- 
painter of Haarlem, bom at Groningen in 
1725. He painted also portraits, some of 
which have been engrav^. In 1757 A. 
Delfos engraved a drawing by Augustini of a 
large Aloe in full bloom. He died in 1773, 
at Haarlem, leaving a son, Jakob Uberti 
Augustini, who likewise followed painting 
for some time, but upon receiving an appoint- 
ment of some sort, he gave up painting: 
he is known for some clever imitations of 
basso-rilievo. (Nagler, Neues Allgemeines 
Kiinstler Lexicon^ who quotes Van Eynden 
and V’auder Willigen, Voder laiidsche Schil~ 
derkunst.) R. N. W. 

AUGUSTTNUS, ANTONIUS (AN- 
TONIO AGUSTIN), Archbishop of Tar- 
ragona, was one of the most learned jurists 
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of Spain. He was l)oro at Saragossa on the 
25th of March, 1517. His father, whose 
name he inherited, was Vice-Chancellor of 
Aragon, and President of the Supreme Tri- 
bunal of that kingdom. His mother, Aldonza 
Albanella, was of a noble family of Barce- 
lona. Antonio was the youngest of six sons. 
Antonio, tlie father, died soon after his son 
had completed his sixth year ; Aldonza, while 
he was yet in his thirteenth. His eldest 
brother Hieronymo appears to have taken 
upon himself the charge of tlie boy’s edu- 
cation. 

Antonio Agustin made choice of a clerical 
career so early as the year of his father’s 
death. His brother sent him to the high 
school of Alcala in 1 524, where he remained 
studying, it is believed, general literature and 
the elements of philosophy fill 1528. In the 
month of November of that year he was re- 
moved to Salamanca, where he commenced 
his legal studies. The only incidents of his 
life at Salamanca that liave been preserved 
are a narrow escape he had from drowning 
in the river Tormes, and an attack of pleu- 
risy, which was the occasion of his returning 
in February, 1535, to his family at Sara- 
gossa. Spain was at that time convulsed 
with civil war, and therefore an unfavourable 
field for study. On this account, the friends 
of Agustin resolved to send him to Boloraa, 
where he arrived on the 29th of Ueceinber, 
15.3.5. 

Bologna continued to be his head-quarters 
till November, 1 .544. But during that period, 
he visited Padua, Florence, and Venice; and 
in Padua he resided at one time eight months. 
The object in residing at Padua (November, 

1 537, to Jime, 1538) was to attend the lectures 
of Alciati. He twice visited Florence (Novem- 
ber, 1541, and June, July, and Aupxst, 1.543) 
for the purpose of examining the Florentine 
MS. of the Pandects. He visited Venice in 
October, 1 543, to make arrangements for the 
publication of his “ Emendationes,” of which 
the first book was originally published in 

1538. In October he left Bologna for Rome. 
At the time of his arrival in Bologna, A^tin 
appears to have been deficient both in his 
knowledge of law and of classical literature. 
He made great exertions to supply both de- 
fects. He adopted with entlmsiasm the views 
of the jurists who were at that time endea- 
vouring to combine the study of Roman law 
with that of classical antiquifies. This was 
the cause of his eagerness to attend the lec- 
tures of Alciati, and of his journey to inspect 
the Florentine MS. In the beginning of 
1538, he published the first book, dedicated 
to Michael Mai, of his “Emendationes et 
Opiniones,” which is chiefly occupied witli 
remarks on the variations of the Florentine 
Pandects, and essays on Roman antiquities. 
The fourth book, published in 1543, is ad- 
dressed to Antoine Pemate, Bishop of Arras, 
and treats of topics more strictly legal. This 
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work, though the style is somewhat harsh, 
evinces both taste and acuteness. 

The cause of Agustin’s journey to Rome 
in 1544 was an invitation from Paul III,, on 
the occasion of the death of Luis Gomez, 
Bishop of Samo, and one of the College of 
Twelve. Agustin, however, did not re- 
ceive his promised appointment to the college 
till about July, 1545. He was soon after 
promoted to be Auditor of the Rota. In 

1555, Julius III., having been requested by 
Cardinal Pole to send to England some per- 
son in whose discretion, learning, and fidelity 
he had confidence, to'promote the re-establish- 
ment of the Romish church there, made 
choice of Agustin. Agustin set out on his 
journey in February, charged to deliver to 
Philip, then recently married to Queen Mary, 
a sword, cap of state, and the golden rose ; 
and carrying with him his diploma as Nuncio, 
and letters expressing the most entire con- 
fidence in him to Cardinal Pole, and Ruiz 
Gomez, confidential secretary of Philip. He 
did not, however, remain long in England. 
In October, 1555, he received instructions to 
proceed to the Netherlands, and in January, 

1556, he was recalled to Rome. His time 
was occupied in the discharge of his official 
duties and in literary pursuits, till December, 

1 556, when he was appointed Bishop of Alife 
in the Neapolitan dominions. 

In December, 1557, Agustin was sent as 
Papal envoy to the Emperor Ferdinand to 
treat of a peace between the Pope, the Em- 
peror, and the King of Spain. The tact and 
knowledge of business he evinced during 
these negotiations attracted the notice of 
Philip, who sought to attach Agustin to his 
own service. In May, 1559, he proceeded 
to Sicily by order oi the Spanish king, in 
the capacity of ecclesiastical censor, and re- 
mained in the island discharging the duties 
of that office till October, 1560. In the 
interim the bishopric of Lerida fell vacant, 
and Agustin was presented to it by Philip, 
in March, 1560, and consecrated by the Pom 
in August, 1561. From Rome, to which he 
had returned for the purpose of receiving the 
mpal consecration, Agustin was sent to 
Trent, where the Council was then sitting- 
He took a distinguished part in the discus- 
sions, and must nave been detained a con- 
siderable time, for his first synod was held 
at Lerida on the 31st of March, 1562. 

With the exception of a mission to Trent, 
in which he was engaged, 1563, and occa- 
sional visits to Barcelona and Saragossa, the 
next twelve years of his life were spent at 
Lerida. His efforts to overcome the reluct- 
ance of his clerCT to adopt the resolutions of 
the Council of Trent, and his literary pur- 
suits, fiilly occupied his time. 

In 1574 Agustin was promoted to the 
Archbishopric of Tarragona. The duties of 
his high station he continued to discharge 
till his death, with the utmost diligence, 
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finding time, however, for the composition of 
numerous works, some polemical, but the 
CTeater number on topics connected with his 
favourite study — legal antiquities. Though 
a Spaniard by birth, and though ultimatmy 
raised to a high rank in the Spanish church, 
the Archbishop of Tarragona may with more 
propriety be placed in the Italian than the 
Spanish school of jurists. His writings, 
especially those which treat of Roman and 
Canon law, are still regarded as classical. 

The most important of his printed works 
are: — I. On Roman Law. 1. “ Emenda- 
tionum et Opinionum Libri IV.” A juvenile 
work, of which the first book was published 
(at Florence ?) in 1538, and the whole four 
books at Venice in 1 543. It is the fruit of the 
excursion he made to Florence to compare 
Haloander’s edition of the “ Pandects ” with 
the Florentine MS. 2. “ Julian! Anteccs- 
soris Epitome Novellarum,” Lerida, 1567. 
3. “ De nominibus propriis Pandectarum,” 
Tarragona, 1579. This index of the proper 
names contained in the Pandects was in- 
tended to be the precursor of a complete 
“ Index Verborum,” which was never pub- 
lished. 4. “ De Legibus et Senatus-consultis 
Romanonuu cum notis Fulvii Ursini,” 
Rome, 1583. — II. On Canon Law. 1. “ An- 
tique Collectiones Decretalium cum Antonii 
Augustini, Episcopi Ilerdensis, notis,” Lerida, 
1576. 2. “ Constitutionum Provincialium 

Tarraconensium Libri V.,” Tarragona, 1580. 
3. “ Constitutionum Synodalium Tarraco- 
nensium Partes V.,” Tarragona, 1581. 4. 
“ Canones Poenitentiales cum notis quibus- 
dam Antonii Augustini, Archiepiscopi Tarra- 
conensis,” Tarragona, 1582. 5. “ Antonii 

Augustini, Archiepiscopi Tarraconensis, Juris 
Pontificii veteris Epitome,” Pars prima, Tar- 
ragona, 1587. 6. “ Antonii Augustini, Ar- 

chiepiscopi Tarraconensis, de emendatione 
Gratiani dialogornm Libri II.,” Tarragona, 
1587. Spangeuberg calls this “ his immortal 
and most useful work.” — III. On topics of 
general literature. 1. M Famili® Romans 
qote reperiuntur in antiquis numismatibus 
ab urbe condita ad tempo ra Divi August!. 
Ex Bibliotheca Fulvii Ursini, adjuuctis fa- 
miliis triginta ex libro Antonii Augustini, 
Episcopi Ilerdensis,” Rome, 1577. 2. “ Dia- 
logos de las Medallas, Inscripciones y otras 
Antiguedades,” Tarragona, 1587. Spanheim 
spea& in high terms of this work ; it has 
been twice translated into Italian. 3. “ Frag- 
menta historicorum coUecta ab Antonio Au- 
gustino,” published at Rome, in 1595. Agus- 
tin also published, in 1 557, notes on Varro, and, 
in 1560, notes on Verrius and Festus. An 
edition of his collected works was published 
at Lucca in folio, between 1765 — 77 ; a col- 
lection of his l^tin and Italian letters at 
Parma, in 1804. A catalogue of his library, 
which was rich in Greek and Latin MSS., 
was printed at Tarragona, in 1586. {Antmii 
Augustini vitce historia, quam Jiispanice 
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scribebat Gregorius Mmansus Siscarius, 
Latine vertebant Fabius Prosper Cemmtis et 
Joannes Baptista Montecatinius, in the 
second volume of the Lucca edition of Agus- 
tin’s Works; Nicolaus Automv&, Bibliotneca 
Hispana Nova ; Spangeuberg, in Ersch and 
Gruber, Allgemeine Encuclopddie.) W. W. 

AUGUStl'NUS, AURE'LIUS, SAINT, 
the most celebrated among the earlier fathers 
of the Latin church, was bom at Tagasta in 
Numidia, on the 13th of November, 354. 
His mother, named Monicca, who was a 
Christian, was anxious to furnish his mind 
with religious impressions, and introduced 
him into the schools of the catechumens. His 
father was equally solicitous to qualify him 
for secular distinctions by learned instruction 
in Greek, rhetoric, and philosophy, and to 
this end made considerable sacrifices from 
very moderate means. The first lessons, 
which he received at Madaura, gave no great 
promise of success: the boy was idle and 
mischievous, and indisposed to any laborious 
study, especially that of Greek. At an early 
age the violence of his passions broke out and 
betrayed him into great incontinence. In his 
seventeenth year he was removed to Carthage, 
for the completion of his education ; and there, 
though he had previously taken some interest 
in the mythological and poetical fictions of 
Greece and Rome, the first serious impression 
was made on his mind by a work of Cicero, 
now lost — the “ Hortensius;” and from 
this he derived his first notions of philo- 
sophical eloquence. It was about the same 
time, when he was nineteen, that his imagi- 
nation, strong and restless, and not confined 
by any certain belief, was captivated by the 
doctrine of the Manichseans — that there were 
two principles, and that there were two sub- 
tile substances inherent in matter. And 
though he was perplexed, on further thought, 
by the objections so easily itused against this 
theory, and though a long-promi^ inter- 
view with Faustus, a chief or bishop of the 
sect, was fiur from removing his scruples, yet 
he continued for nine years in the same pro- 
fession. After delivering lectures on gram- 
mar at Tagasta and on rhetoric at Carthage, 
he visited Rome; and from the prefect of 
Rome he receive^ in his twenty-ninth year, 
the appointment of Professor of Rhetoric and 
Philosophy at Milan. Ambrose then occupied 
that see : “I was introduced to him (says 
Augustine in his “ Confessions”) in ignorance 
of God, that through him I might be brought 
to the ^owledge of God. The holy man re- 
ceived me with paternal regard, and showed 
an interest for the foreigner such as became 
a bishop ; and I began to love him, not at 
first as a teacher of truth, for I was altogether 
without hope in the church, but as one who 
had behav^ kindly to me. So I listened 
diligently whenever he addressed the people, 
not, indeed, with any holy intention, but 
rather as a critic of his eloquence, to examine 
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whether it was worthy of its great reputation. 
I hung attentively upon the words, incurious 
and contemptuous in regard to the matter ; 
and was delighted with the suavity of a dis- 
course more erudite than that of Faustus, 
though less cheerful and soothing.” 

Augustine soon afterwards renounced the 
Manichsean doctrines ; but he did not imme- 
diately assent to the truth of Christianity. 
Many conflicts disturbed this interval. The 
great problem of the origin of evil was con- 
stantly in his mind ; and he could discover no 
solution of it. His immoralities continued. 
A mistress, who had followed him, having 
returned to Africa, he immediately formed 
another similar connection. He loved his 
pleasures passionately ; but he believed in the 
judgment — the thought of it was ever before 
him, and he trembled. At length, in his 
thirty-second year, on an occasion which he 
describes at length in his “ Confessions,” a 
dreadful conflict took place between the spirit 
and the flesh; and while he was yet con- 
vulsed with agony and struggling with de- 
spair, he heard some children at play, sing- 
ing and continually repeating, as the burden 
of their song, “Take and read, take and 
read ( Tolle lege, tolls lege)” He considered 
this to be a warning from Heaven. He took 
up St. Paul’s Epistles, the book nearest at 
hand, and, opening them at hazard, he read : 
“ Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in 
chambering and wantonness, not in strife and 
envying ; but put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and make not provision for the flesh, to fulfil 
the lusts thereof” (Rom. xiii. 13). From 
that moment he dated his conversion ; and in 
the following year he was baptized, together 
with his friend Alypius, and his natui^ son 
Adeodatus, by Ambrose. He then resigned 
his professor^p (his mother dying about the 
same time), and revisited Rome ; and there, 
forsaking the profligate habits of earlier life, 
he applied his talents to confute the Mani- 
cheean opinions, and published a “Treatise 
on Free WUl.” 

From Rome he returned to Africa, where 
he passed three years in holy retirement in 
the society of a few religions fi-iends, having 
sold his patrimony for tiie common benefit ; 
and then yielding, as is related, to the press- 
ing solicitations of the people, he was ordained 
to the priesthood by Valerius, the Bishop of 
Hippo, and appointed, in 395, his coadjutor 
in mis see. l^fore this last event, while he 
was yet a presbvter, he succeeded in per- 
suading the faithm to renounce the celebra- 
tion of the Agapaj, or Feasts of Love, which 
from an innocent origin had descended into 
abuse and immorality, and to substitute ser- 
vices of reading and chanting in their place. 
Scarcely was he appointed bishop, when he 
wgs called away ^m his contests with his 
ancient brethren the Manichaeans to engage 
against the Donatists. These schismatics h^ 
resisted the church with various fortune for al- 
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most a hundred years, and nearly half of the 
bishops of Africa were numbered among them. 
In a council at Carthage, in 401, Augustine 
gained distinction as their adversary ; but it 
was not till ten years later that ^e ^^t 
final conference was held there, in wich 
the imperial commissioner Marcellinus, after 
three ^ys of free discussion, delivered a con- 
clusive judgment in fkvour of the Catholics. 
The cr^it of this triumph is ascribed to the 
elo<juence of Augustine; and he did not 
hesitate, according to the ecclesiastical prin- 
ciples of that and much later ages, to pursue 
his advantage by tiie employment of the 
temporal sword. While he was thus occu- 
pied, Pelagius began to disseminate the 
opinions which are still known by his name ; 
and he too found his most formidable anta- 
gonist in the Bishop of Hippo. Augustine 
then plunged into the subjects of grace and 
predestination with his accustomed ardour; 
and, in his vehement attacks upon the imper- 
fect faith of his opponent, he has not escaped 
the charge of deviating into the opposite 
error of fatalism. In the midst of these va- 
rious controversies, he still found leisure and 
energy to contend with the followers of 
Priscillian and Origen ; and perhaps his most 
noble work, “ On the City of God,” was com- 
posed against the heathen. But the close of 
his long life was disturbed by another de- 
scription of enemy. In 429 Count Boniface 
introduced Genseric and his Vandals into 
Africa, who, in the following year, after com- 
mitting many devastations, laid siege to 
Hippo. The bishop did not live to witness 
the calamities of his flock. On August 28, 
430, in the third month of the siege, he died 
in ffippo. 

The commanding power which Augustine 
possessed over the minds of his contemporaries 
may be ascribed to some rare combinations 
which distinguished his own mind. With 
strong passion, he imited mildness and hu- 
manity; with authority, much deference to 
the feelings of those over whom it was exer- 
cised ; with a large expanse of intellect, per- 
fect logical strictness. The same is the cha- 
racter of his writings. In the same work, 
often in the same page, we find him sublime 
and almost puerile, giving loose to the full 
stream of a rapid imagination and deep piety, 
and then arguing with African subtil^, or 
canvassing some minute scruple. He re- 
mained to the end of his life almost ignorant 
of Greek and entirely so of Hebrew, and his 
theological acquirements were not profound. 
But his oral eloquence was of the most effec- 
tive description, for it embodied the heat and 
earnestness of religious feeling, together with 
great rhetorical t^ents, cultivated by a rhe- 
torical education. And if his taste degene- 
rated as his life advanced, his later discourses 
may have been better suited to the intellectual 
condition of his hearers. His habits were 
simple and frugal, but without any affectation 
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of austerity. His works are very numerous. 
The most celebrated are those — “De Doc- 
trintl Christian^ ;” “ De Civitate Dei ;” “ De 
Anima et ejus Origiue “ Contra Pelagium 
et Coelestium de Gratia Christi,” &c. ; “ De 
Fide et Operibus ;” the “ Confessions ;” and 
the ** Retractations.” The “ Confessions” 
were published about the year 400, and con- 
tain a vivid picture of the passions, perplexi- 
ties, errors, vices, and inward conflicts of his 
earlier life. His books on grace and foith 
have supplied the church with an unfailing 
source of evai^lical piety, even during its 
worst ages. The Benedictine edition of the 
works of Augustine, published at Paris in 
1679, in 11 vols. folio, was republished at 
Antwerp, by T. le Clerc, in 1700 — 3, with 
the valuable addition of an “ Appendix Au- 
gustiniana.” 

The “ Confessions ” are divided into thir- 
teen books. The first ten of these are chiefly 
personal, though interspersed with some ex- 
traneous matter and many remarks not im- 
mediately suggested by the events related ; 
the other tl^ee contain reflections on the 
earlier part of Genesis. The eleventh book 
opens with a very solemn prayer for divine 
aid and illumination for that purpose. The 
calamities of the empire were ascribed by 
the Pagans to the destruction of their idols 
through the prevalence of Christianity. The 
first object of the “City of God” was to 
overthrow this notion. This work consists 
of twenty-two books. Of these the first ten 
are employed in assailing the foundations of 
Paganism, or the City of the Dsemon ; the 
other twelve in establishing those of the 
Christian religion, or the City of God. Con- 
siderable historical knowledge, as well as 
rhetorical talent, is displayed in this produc- 
tion, which bec^e, indeed, the storehouse 
whence the subsequent opponents of Paganism 
derived their arguments. It is said that 
Charlemagne made it his constant study, and 
that Charles the Sage heaped rewards on the 
first who presented it to him translated into 
French. Several valuable passages of clas- 
sical authors, especially of Cicero, are pre- 
served in it. The “ Retractations ” of Au- 

r tine are among the latest of his writings. 

this remarkable production he passes in 
review his numerous publications, desig- 
nating each by its title and its first words, 
and marking its date and the occasion on 
which he composed it. After admitting, in 
the Preface, his liability to error, in his 
earlier and even in his later days, he pro- 
ceeds to explain some passages, either in 
themselves obscure, or wWch, through plau- 
sible misinterpretation, might give occasion 
to unfevourable inferences. He softens some 
harsh expressions, corrects some mistakes, 
and supplies several omissions. His “ Let- 
ters,” amounting to two hundred and seventy, 
and extending fttim a.d. 386 to the year of 
his death, contain much information valuable 
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to the ecclesiastical historian. The follow- 
ing are amon^ many of his works which 
have been published separately : — “ De Civi- 
tate Dei,” fol. Mainz, 1473; “De Haresi- 
bus,” 12mo. Cambridge, 1689 ; “ Super Psal- 
mos,” and “ Super Johannem,” fol., Basle, 
1489. “ Sermo de Nativitate Christi, ” 

“ Dialogue de Trinitate,” “ Sermo ante 
Altare,” and others, may be found in the 
“Bibliotheca Patrum Latinorum.” A cri- 
tical analysis of all the writings ascribed to 
him, under the heads of Gemune, Doubtihl, 
Spurious, and Lost, is given by Cave, in 
“ Bibliotheca Ecclesiastica,” fol., p. 244. Se- 
veral of his writings have been translated 
into English, and the following are the titles 
of some of them : — “ A Treatise of St Au- 
gustine, of Faith and Works, newly trans- 
lated into English ; with a Treatise of Justi- 
fication founde among the writinges of Cardi- 
nal Pole, Lovanii apud Joannem Fonterum,” 
1569, 4to. ; “ Saynt Augustine’s Rule, in 

English alone, by the Wretche of Syon, 
Richarde Whyteford,” London, Wynkyn de 
Worde, 1525, 4to.; “The Kemell of St Au- 
gustine’s Confessions,” 1 538, 8vo. ; “ St. 
Austin’s Confessions, translated into English 
by Tobie Mathew,” I.iondon, about 1624, 
8vo. ; “ Twelve Sermons of St. Augustine, 
translated by Richard Paynell, dedicated to 
Queen Mary,” London, 1555, 8vo. ; “ St Au- 
gustine’s Mentations, and his Treatise of the 
Love of God, translated by George Stan- 
hope,” London, 1701, 1708, 1714, 1720, 
1728, 1 74.5, 8vo. ; “ Two Bokes of the Noble 
Doctor and B. S. Augustine : th’one entitled. 
Of the Predestination of Saints ; th’other. Of 
Perseverance unto th’End. Faithfully trans- 
lated by John Scory, the late Bishop of Chi- 
chester,” London, no date, 8vo. (Augustinus, 
Cot^essions and Epistles ; Possidius, Bishop 
of Calama, Life of Augustine ; 'Tillemont, Md- 
moires, tom. xiii. edit. Paris ; Fahr, Christ- 
liche RGmische TTieologie, may also be con- 
sulted, as may Butler, Lives of the Saints, 
vol. viii. Watt, Bibliotheca Britannica, enu- 
merates at great length the various editions 
of Augtistine’s works.) G. W. 

AUGUSTPNUS KASENBORT, sur- 
named MORA’NUS or OLOMUCE'NSIS, 
because he was a native of Olmiitz in Mo- 
ravia, where he was bom about 1470. He 
studi^ jurisprudence at Padua, probably 
after 1493, and it appears that he took the 
degree of doctor of law in that university. 
He afterwards took orders, became dean of 
the chapters of Olmiitz and Briinn, and was 
appoint^ private secretary to Ladislas II., 
King of Hungary. He died suddenly, on 
the 1 1th of May, 1513. Besides jurisprudence 
and theology, Angustinns pursued philoso- 
phical, astronomical, and poetical studies 
with considerable success. He is die author 
of the following works: — 1. “ IMalogus in 
Defensionem Poetices,” Padua, 1493, which 
is written in Latin verse. 2. “ Epistolse con- 
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tra Waldenses,” Leipzig, 1512, 4to. 3. “Ca- 
talogus Episcororum Olomucensium,” which 
is contained in Freherus, “ Corpus Scriptorum 
Rerum Bohemicarum,” and in Gruterus, 
“Chronicorum Chronicon.” Augustinus is 
suppo^ to be the author of “ TTirena Re- 
ligionis neglectse ad Ladislaum Regem,” and 
“ De Componendis Epistolis but Adelung 
doubts his authorship of the latter work. He 
is the editor of Joan. Blanchinus, “ Tabul® 
Coelestium Motuum,” Venice, 1495. Augus- 
tinus Kasenbort or Olomucensis is not in 
Fabricius, “ Biblioth. Lat. Med. et Inf. MV* 
(Adelung, Supplement to Jdcher, Allgem. 
Gelehrien- Lexicon ; Adelung refers to Bal- 
binus, Bohemia Docta, vol. ii., and Bdhm, 
Cotnmentarii de Augustino Olomucensi, &c. 
Leipzig, 1758, 8vo.) W. P. 

AUGUSTPNUS MORA'NUS. [Abods- 
TINU8 Kasenbort.] 

AUGUSTPNUS OLOMUCE'NSia [Ac- 

OC8TINU8 Ka8ENRORT.] 

AUGUSTPNUS, SAINT. [Aucu8tinb8, 
AUGU’STULUS, RCKMULUS. [Odoa- 

CEK.] 

AUGUSTUS. This name was conferred 
by the Roman senate on Cains Julius Ctcsar 
Octavianus, b.c. 27. Some members of the 
senate were of opinion that he should be 
called Romulus, as a second founder of the 
city, but it was finally determined that he 
should have the honourable name of Au- 
gustus. The name Augustus is equivalent 
to “ sacred,” or “ consecrated,” and accord- 
ingly it is represented in Greek by the word 
2EBA2T02. But ATT0T2T02 also occurs 
on Greek coins. The word Augustus is pro- 
bably formed from Augur, by a like analogy 
with other words of the same form, as “ ro- 
bustus.” The name Augustus was adopted 
by Tiberius, the immediate successor of Oc- 
tavianus, and it became a title of succeeding 
emperors. The Emperor Alexander Severus, 
in a speech to the senate (Lampridius, c. 
10), obwrved, “that the first Augustus was 
the founder of the empire, and that all who 
followed him succeeded to the name by a 
kind of adoption or law of succession.” M. 
Aurelius, who associated with him in the 
empire L. Verus, gave him the title of Au- 
gustus. This was the first instance of two 
Augusti at the same time, but it often oc- 
curred afterwards. In the later empire, the 
Cscsars, or presumptive successors to the im- 
perial power, were sometimes desimated 
Augusti on the medals; but generaUy tlie 
name Ceesar occurs on such medals in con- 
nection with that of Augustus, which refers 
to the reigning emperor or emperors. The 
title Augustus generally occurs on medals 
in the abbreviated form AVG, or on Greek 
medals AVT. The form AVGG denotes 
two contemporary Augusti. The wives of 
the emperors were called August®, and this 
title occurs on their medals, but these medals 
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are fewer than those of the Augusti. The 
first who received this title was Livia, the 
wife of Augustus, but not till after her hus- 
band’s deam. She was adopted by his will 
into the Julian Gens, as his daughter, and 
was empowered to take the name of Augusta. 
The emperors’ wives, both on their own me- 
dals and on those of their husbands, are 
never called uxores,” but only AVG. or 
AVGVSTA. The title Augusta by itself on 
an imperial medal may be taken as a proof 
that the woman who is there commemorated 
was the wife of an emperor; for when a 
sister, daughter, or mother received the title, 
the word “ soror,” “ filia,” or “ mater” is 
added. 

The name Augusta Wlas also given to co- 
lonies which were founded by Augustus and 
his successors, but the name was generally 
connected with the name of the place : thus 
there were Augusta Bilbilis, Augusta Emerita, 
in Spain ; Augusta Vindelicorum, the mo- 
dem Augsburg, and many others. The cor- 
responding title of Greek towns was 'ifficumi. 
(Suetonius, Octaman. Augustus, c. 7 ; Taci- 
tus, Annal. i. 8 ; Rasche, Lexicon Rei Nu- 
maruB ; and Eckhel, Doctrin. Num. Vet. viii., 
where the subject is fully explained.) G. L. 

AUGUSTUS, CAIUS JU'LIUS CAESAR 
OCTAVIA'NUS, was bom at Velitrse, on 
the 23rd of September, b.c. 63, in the con- 
sulship of M. Tullius Cicero and Cains 
Antonins. He was the son of Caius Octa- 
vius aind Atia, who was the daughter of Julia, 
the younger sister of the Dictator Caesar. 
Caius Octavius, the son, was adopted by the 
testament of his great uncle the Dictator, 
after whose death he took the name of Caesar, 
retaining however, according to the Roman 
custom, m the modified name Octavianus, the 
memorial of the Octavian Gens to which he 
belonged. It was not till after the battle of 
Actium, and in the year B.c. 27, that he as- 
sumed the name of Augustus, by which he is 
now best known. The name Octavius does 
not appear on any of his medals, nor that of 
Octavianus. 

His father C. Octavius, who had been 
governor of Macedonia, died soon after his 
return to Rome from his province, when his 
son was about four years of age. C. Oc- 
tavius was in his childhood named Thu- 
rinus, because his father had dispersed near 
Thurii a body of men who were partisans 
of Catiline. This name was subse<juently 
dropped, and only remembered by his ene- 
mies as a term of ridicule ; but the feet of 
the name is confirmed by Suetonius, who 
says that the Emperor Hadrian made him a 
present of a small bust of Octavius which 
bore the name Thurinus. His tutor was 
C. Toranius, who had been ^dile with his 
father, and afterwards was Prsetor. Toranius 
lost his life in the proscriptions of the year 
B.c. 43, and his former ward, though not the 
immediate cause of his death, consented to it 
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His tender years were watched over by his 
grandmother Julia while she lived. He was 
a feeble child, and was nurtured with great 
care. His mother took for her second hus- 
band L. Marcius Philippus (Consul b.c. 
56), who treated him as a father and su- 
perintended his education. Octavius was 
mured to the manly exercises of the Ro- 
man youth, and his mind was disciplined 
in the best studies of the day. He showed 
from his early years a great capacity, 
and the prudence and foresight which cha- 
racterised his subsequent career. Philippus 
and his mother were constant in inqiuring 
from his teachers and guardians about his 
progress and his conduct, and they had a 
daily account of he behaviour. This scru- 
pulous care, combined with his own good 
sense, secured Octavius against the licentious 
life of the Roman youths, and laid the fonnda- 
ti<m of those regular habits which contributed 
to his political success. In his twelfth year 
he pronounced, according to the Roman 
fashion, a funeral oration in honour of his 
grandmother Julia, and in due time he as- 
sumed the toga virilis, the symbol of the 
attainment of the age of legal maturity. But 
he was still watched with the same care by 
his anxious mother, and though in fact eman- 
cipated from legal control, he still paid to 
her the dutiftil obedience of a son. 

The defeat of Pompeius at the battle of 
Pharsalus, b.c. 48, opened a brilliant career 
to Octavius. His great uncle the Dictator 
Caesar had no children, and the power which 
he had acquired seem^ destined to be the 
inheritance of the young Octavius. The age 
at which he assumed the toga virilis is dif- 
ferently stated, but probably it was after the 
battle of Pharsalus, and at the same time he 
was created a member of the College of Pon- 
tifices, in the place of L. Domitius Ahenobar- 
bus, who lost his life at Pharsalus, fighting on 
the side of Pompey. Octavius wished to ac- 
company the Dictator in his African expe- 
dition, B.C. 47-46, but the fears of his mother, 
and the care of his uncle for his health, which 
was still feeble, kept him at home. But he 
appeared in the triumph of the Dictator, b.c. 
46, and he gtuned the favourable opinion of 
the Romans by using his influence with the 
Dictator to obtain tiie pardon of several of 
his political opponents, and among them of 
Agrippa’s brother, who had been a friend of 
Cato, and was taken prisoner in the African 
war. Marcus Agrippa is now mentioned for 
the first time as the friend of young Octavius. 
He had been brought up with him, and con- 
tinued through life his faithful adherent. 
Illness prevented Octavius from accompany- 
ing the Dictator in his Sp^ish campaign of 
the year b.c. 45, but he joined him in Spain, ^ 
probably after Ae battle of Munda (1 7th of 
March, b.c. 45). It is said that an omen 
which occurred in Spain determined the Dic- 
tator to adopt Octavius and to make him his 
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heir. He had alwa^ shown great afifection 
to his nephew, and during the illness of Octa- 
vius, which preceded the Dictator’s Spanish 
ezp^tion, he had manifested the greatest 
solicitude about his recovery. Octavius ac- 
companied the Dictator on his return to Italy, 
and entered Rome before him. The pre- 
tended Marius met him with a large train at 
the Janiculum, and urged him to admit the 
justice of his claim as a relation of the Julian 
Gens; but the prudence and caution of 
Octavius did not fail him on this occasion. 
He politely rejected all communication with 
the pretender and referred him to the Dicta- 
tor as the head of the family and the ad- 
ministrator of the Roman State, saying that 
his decision would determine the opinion of 
everybody else. [Asiatics.] 

Before his Spanish triumph, in the year 
B.c. 45, the Dictator made his will. His plan 
was to carry his conquests into the East, and 
he thought it prudent to provide a successor 
in case of his death. By his will he made 
Octavius his heir, and adopted him into the 
fiimily of the Caesars. Shortly after the 
triumph, Octavius went to Apollonia in 
Epirus, with Marcus Agrippa and Q. Salvi- 
dienus Rufus. Troops were collecting here 
for the projected Parthian war, and Octavius 
employed the interval before the expected 
arrival of the Dictator in prosecuting his 
studies under his teachers Apollodorus and 
Theogenes, who accompamicd him. The 
Octavii were only of equestrian rank, though 
they were rich and of high amtiquity : the 
father of yoimg Octavius was the first mem- 
ber of the family who attained the senatorian 
rank. The Dictator, who had provided a 
successor to maintain his fiimily and his 
name, took the precaution of raisiM him to 
the class of the Patricii : this was effected by 
a Lex Cassia, while Octavius was staying at 
Apollonia. The same honour was conferred 
on others at the same time. Caesar also 
named Octavius his Magister Equitum for the 
year b.c. 43. 

On the Ides of March, b.c. 44, the Dictator 
was assassinated in the senate-house, and 
Octavius, on receiving the news, set out for 
Italy, with Agrippa and a few attendants. 
He landed at Lupise, near Brundisiura, early 
in April, and, after visiting Brundisium, 
roceeded through Campania to Rome, where 
e found everything in couftision, and Marcos 
Antonios, who was then consul, in posses- 
sion of the money and papers of the Dic- 
tator. Marcius Philippus advised him to 
renounce the inheritance of his uncle, but 
Octavius rejected the advice, and made the 
formal declaration of acceptance before the 
city prajtor, Cmus Antonius, the brother of 
the consul. He also assumed the name 
of Cffisar, in conformity to the Dictator’s will, 
which indeed had been given to him from 
the time of his landing in Italj^ and hence- 
forth he is appropriately called by his adopted 
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name, though it is more usual to designate 
him by the name of Octavianus. If Ciesar 
from the first formed the bold design of suc- 
ceeding to his uncle’s power, he could not 
have devised better means of success than 
the assumption of his illustrious name. By 
Roman usage an adopted son was in all re- 
spects on the same footing as a son bom 
of a man’s body, and accordingly Octavius 
after his adoption was the representative of 
the Dictator, and in the eyes of the Romans 
his tme son. There are several medals which 
contain on one side the head of the deceased 
Dictator, and on the other die head of Caesar 
with an inscription to this effect — “ Caesar, 
the son of Divus Julius.” They may not 
have been stmck immediately after the death 
of the Dictator, though some of them proba- 
bly belong to a time shortly after that event. 
The legions at Apollonia had offered Caesar 
their services on his setting out for Rome, 
which, however, he declined; and on his 
road from Brundisium to Rome, the veterans 
from the Dictator’s colonies had fiocked around 
him, and expressed their readiness to avenge 
the death of their former general. Though 
he entered Rome merely as the claimant of 
the private inheritance of his uncle, he had 
ascertained what the feeling was towards him, 
and he was thus guided in his subsequent 
measures. 

The Dictator had left by his will a sum 
of money to each Roman citizen, and Caesar 
declared his intenfton to pay the legacies 
and celebrate magnificent games. But Marcus 
Antonius, who affected to manage everything 
his own way, refused to give up the money 
or denied that he had it ; he put obstacles in 
the way of realizing the sums necessary for 
the payment of the legacies : he oppos^ the 
passing of a Lex Curiata, the object of which 
was to give to the adoption of Cajsar what- 
ever legal sanction it might require ; and he 
also prevented Ccesar from being elected a 
tribune. 

Caesar celebrated, at his own expense, 
the games in honour of the completion of the 
temple of Venus, the ancestress of the Julian 
Gens, but fear of Antonius prevented him from 
exhibiting to the people the golden chair and 
crown of the Dictator. A brilliant star or me- 
teor was visible during the celebration, which 
was interpreted as a token that the deceased 
Dictator was raised among the gods, and 
Caesar confirmed the popular superstition by 
dedicating a bronze statue of his uncle in the 
temple of Venus, with a star placed above the 
head of the figure. The head of the Dictator 
crowned with a star appears on some coins 
and gems. The respect paid to the memory of 
the Dictator by his adopted son, and his cau- 
tious policy, gave him ftie advantage over his 
rival Antonius, with whom all parties were dis- 
gusted. Antonius, whose period of office was 
near expiring, attempted to win the popular 
fiivour by causing his brother, the tribune. 
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L. Antonius, to carry a measure for the divi- 
sions of land in the Pontine marshes. He also 
succeeded in obtaining from the senate as his 
province, instead of Macedonia, which had 
&Uen to his lot, Gallia Cisalpina, which was 
now imder the government of Decimus 
Brutus, one of the conspirators agmnst 
Caesar. Antonius and Caesar were now using 
all their efforts to gain the advantage over 
each other ; and the caution and prudence of 
the youth prevailed over his older rival. 
Caesar was charged by Antonius with an at- 
tempt to assassinate him ; the people believed 
that Antonius fabricated the charge to justify 
his conduct towards Caesar, but Cicero says 
that all men of sense believed the charge to 
be true and approved of the attempt. (Ci- 
cero, Ad Fam. xii. 23.) Early in October An- 
tonins went to Brundisium to meet the legions 
which had come over from Macedonia, and 
to lead them into Cisalpine Gaul. Caesar 
also sent his agents to promise them a largess. 
The soldiers expected more from Antonius 
than from Caesar ; and when Antonius only 
promised them four hundred sesterces apiece, 
they mutinied. The disturbance was promptly 
quelled by the execution of some of the 
centurions and soldiers, and the troops were 
marched towards Gaul. But on arriving in 
the neighbourhood of Rome, many of the 
soldiers went over to the side of Caesar, and 
the whole of the fourth and the Martial 
legion. 

Caesar in the mean time had gone into 
Campamia, where he got together a consider- 
able force, especially from Capua, the in- 
habitants of which were indebted to the 
Dictator for their lands. He professed his 
intention to avenge his uncle’s death, amd 
he gave every man who followed him two 
thousand sesterces. The soldiers whom 
Caesar got together were veterans who had 
served under Uie Dictator, men devoted to his 
person and proud of their general. On his 
return to liome, where he arrived before 
Antonius, he addressed the people, recapitu- 
lated the great deeds of the Dictator, spoke 
in modest terms of himself and attacked 
Antonius. He next set out into Etruria to 
raise more troops. Thus a youth at the age 
of nineteen, without amy authority, and at Ms 
own expense, raised an army, with which he 
ventured to enter the city. No more deci- 
sive proof could be mven of the feebleness of 
the party which had accomplished the death 
of the Dictator, of the wavering purpose and 
feebleness of the resolves of Antonius, and of 
the consummate policy and dissimulation of 
Csesar. The aristocratical party hated both 
Antonius and Caesar, but Antonius more, 
because they thought him the more dau- 

g jrous. They were all deceived by Caesar. 

icero, who saw him on his road to Rome in 
the month of April, amticipates in a letter to 
Atticus (xiv. 12) that the “boy’s” arri^Til 
at Rome might cause some disturbauice. 
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Eairly in November he informs Atticus that 
Caesaur is raising troops in Campania, evi- 
dently for the purpose of opposing Antonius, 
and mat Caesar had requested am interview 
with him ait Capua or in the neighbourhood. 
In the saune month Cicero received mamy 
letters from Caesar, who urged him to be a 
second time the saviour of Rome. He was 
acting, says Cicero, with great vigour, the 
towns of Caimpania were fevourable to him, 
but he adds, he is still a mere boy (xvi. 11). 
If Caesar succeeded, Cicero foresaw that 
aU the measures of the late Dictator would 
be more firmly established, that his enemies 
would be completely put down: if Caesar 
failed, the insolence of Antonius would be 
past enduramce. Which of the two wais the 
less evil he could not decide. The feeble 
purpose of Cicero is the expression of that of 
his party, for mough he was not one of 
the Dictator’s actual assassins, he saw him 
fall in me senate-house, he indecently ex- 
ulted in his deam, and he identified himself 
wim me party of me Bruti amd Cassius. 
Cicero wished to see Antonius ruined, amd 
this was me sole reason for me part which 
he afterwards took in fiivour of Caesar. In 
another letter to Atticus (xvi. 15), Cicero 
speaks of me speech of Caesair to me people 
after his return to Rome from Caimpaniai, 
of which he had received a copy : me youm 
plainly aspired to me honours of his deceased 
uncle. 

The conduct of Antonius during this 
struggle for popularity was vaicillating, amd 
betrayed me want of a well-concerted plam. 
At last the defection of me fourth legion de- 
cided him, amd he hastened from Itome to 
his province of Cisailpine Garni, fearing lest 
he might foil to find support mere also, if he 
stayed away amy longer. Decimus Brutus, 
who was the actual governor of Cisalpine 
Gaul, to which he had been appointed by me 
Dictator, refused to give up the province to 
Antonius : he amected to hold it for me senate 
and me Roman people. Caesar hated Deci- 
mus Brutus and Antonius equadly, but the 
time was not yet come for avenging his 
uncle’s death, and he aiccordingly maule pro- 
posads to aid Decimus if he wo^d keep me 
province agadnst Antonius. The senate passed 
a vote of marnks to Decimus Brutus amd to 
Caesar, and me soldiers who had deserted 
Antonius. Cicero, who had been wavering, 
now came forward as the supporter of me 
“ boy Octaviam,” amd spoke strongly in his 
favour before me senate. On me 2nd of 
January, n.c. 43, Caesar was invested wim 
the ra^ of Propraetor, amd commissioned 
to command me troops which he had raised : 
he received me rank of Praetor, amd wim it 
me privilege of voting in me senate; the 
law also which limited me aige for attain- 
ing me consulship was so far repealed as 
to allow him to enjoy me office ten years 
before me legal age. Hirtius amd Pamsa 
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were the consuls for the year b.c. 43. Be- 
fore the close of the year 44, Antonius was 
besieging Decimus Brutus in Mutina. The 
senate, on the 5th of January, b.c. 43, sent 
proposals of peace to Antomus, which were 
supported by the adyance of Hirtius and his 
legions. Cffisar with his troops marched 
from Etruria into Umbria, and, after cross- 
ing the Rubicon, he joined Hirtius ; the other 
consul, Pansa, arrived afterwards with his 
troojps. In the conflicts that ensued about 
Mutina, Antonius was finally defeated, but 
both the consuls lost their lives. In one of 
the battles fought about the end of April, 
Csssar distin^ished himself by his personal 
courage. Mutina being relieved, and An- 
tonius driven across the Alps, the senate now 
changed their tone towards Caesar; they 
thought that the party of the Dictator was 
crushed by the defeat of Antonius. Decimus 
Brutus, who had done nothing, received 
public thanks, and the commission to follow 
up the war agmnst Antonius at the head of 
the consular army. The name of Caesar was 
not mentioned. 

In the mean time, the ^vemors whom the 
Dictator Caesar had appointed in Spain and 
Gaul, M. iEmilius Lepidus, Munatius Plan- 
cus, and Asinius Pollio, were instructed by the 
senate to pursue Antonius as an enemy. Caesar 
had dissembled his vexation at D. Brutus be- 
ing appointed to the command ; he asked for 
a triumph, and the senate refused it. Caesar 
now made overtures to Antonius, conformably 
to the dying advice of Pansa, as Appian says. 
In the mean time, the faction of Pompey, 
exulting in their victory, took steps towards 
the repeal of the late Dictator’s measures, 
which had been carried into effect by An- 
tonius : they also expected to elect two con- 
suls of their own party to supply the places 
of Hirtius and Pansa for the rest of the year. 
But Caesar aspired to the consulship, and 
he wrote to Cicero, urging him to be his col- 
league : as the older and more experienced 
man, Cicero was to discharge the duties of 
the consulship ; Caesar would be satisfied with 
the honour. Cicero was pleased with the 
roposal, and he laid it before the senate; 
ut the senate would not listen to it, and the 
relations "of the conspirators feared to see 
Caesar invested witli the consular authority. 
Antonius and Lepidus, after a short negotia- 
tion, had become reconciled, and they united 
their forces, on the 28th of May, n.c. 43, 
and crossed the Alps into Cisalpine Gaul. 
The alarm of the senate on receiving this in- 
telligence was great ; they made preparations 
to oppose Antonius, and in order to pacify 
Caesar they named him to the joint com- 
mand with D. Brutus, simply for fear that 
he might join Antonius. But Caesar was 
not to be pacified : he encouraged his soldiers 
to claim of the senate certain sums of money 
that had been promised to them, and he told 
the army that there was no hope either for 
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them or himself, unless he were made consul ; 
he would then accomplish what the Dictator 
intended and left unfinished ; and he would 
avenge his death. A deputation of the cen- 
turions were sent to Rome to ask the consul- 
ship for Caesar, which the senate refused 
on the ground of his youth. The army of 
Caesar was in a state of frenzy, and called 
upon him to lead them to Rome. With his 
forces he crossed the Rubicon, the little 
stream which then separated the province of 
Cisalpine Gaul from Italy, and dividing his 
troops into two parts, left one part to follow 
him, with the otner he marched rapidly upon 
Rome. Thus, six years after Caesar crossed 
the Rubicon to enforce his claims against the 
senate and his rival Pompeius, his adopted son, 
who bore the same name, crossed the same 
sacred boundary of the province to maintain 
a similar claim against the senate. The 
coincidence is striking, and it is not passed 
unnoticed by Appian. Probably Caesar had 
with him many of the same soldiers who 
had served under his illustrious uncle, and 
the name of Caesar and the cause in which 
they were engaged were sufficient to assure 
them that they were marching to a second 
victory. Rome was all in alarm : the senate, 
as when the first Caesar crossed the Rubicon, 
were unprepared ; M. Bnitus and Cassius, the 
great support of their party, were now in the 
East ; and Cicero, who had been loud and 
active, disappeared, as he did when the first 
Caesar was advancing on the city. The 
senate now passed a decree for the payment of 
money to the soldiers of Caesar, and to allow 
him to be a candidate for the consulship in 
his absence, the very privilege which they 
had allowed the first Caesar, and afterwards 
refused to abide by. But the sudden arrival 
of two legions, which they had sent for from 
Africa, again roused the drooping courage of 
the senate; Cicero again showed himself, 
and it was resolved to oppose Caa^r by 
force, and to seize his mother and sister as 
hostages, but they contrived to conceal them- 
selves. The treacheiy of the senate only 
irritated the armj^ of Caesar, who in a short 
time occupie<l, without any resistamce, a posi- 
tion in front of the city, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Quirinal Hill ; on the next day he 
entered Rome with a small guard, amd was 
greeted by his mother and sister with the 
Vestal virgins in the temple of Vesta. Three 
legions which were in the city came over to 
him ; and Cicero, hearing that there was no 
danger, prayed for an interview, in which 
he reminded Caesar that he had proposed to 
the senate his election as consul. The be- 
haviour of Cicero towards the two Caesars 
was the saune: the first Caesar treated him 
with generous forbearance ; the second, for 
the present wais satisfied with showing by a 
sneering amswer that he knew him well. 
Once more the senate and Cicero showed 
their faithlessness. A rumour got abroad 
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that two of Caesar’s legions had gone over to 
the senate, and the senate had the folly to 
think that with their aid they could oppose 
his superior force : they also sent Manius 
Aquilius Crassus into Picenum with a com- 
mission to raise troops. Cicero was de- 
lighted at the prospect of destroyiim the boy : 
the senate met in the night, and Cicero was 
at the door of the senate-house to receive and 
give his congratulations. But the rumour 
was soon ascertained to be fiilse, and Cicero 
again absconded. The account of these trans- 
actions in Appian is clear and circumstantial ; 
that of Dion, though less complete, is also 
distinct. Middleton, in his “ Lire of Cicero,” 
has given a very imperfect view of them, in 
which he relies miunly on Cicero’s own evi- 
dence, and even on the Letters to Brutus. 

Caesar knew his power, and he only 
laughed at his enemies. He brought his 
forces into the Campus Martins, and he 
showed all through these trying circum- 
stances the most perfect self-possession amd 
prudence. Those who had taken the most 
active part against him were allowed to be 
unmolested : they were spared for the pre- 
sent. He distributed a large sum of money 
among his soldiers, and he soon paid the 
legacies which the Dictator had left to the 
people. In conformity to law, Caesar left the 
city during the election, by which he and 
Quintus Pedius, his kinsman, were appointed 
consuls for the rest of the year. The election 
took place in the month of August, b.c. 43, 
when Caesar was in his twentieth year. 
Being now invested with constitutional au- 
thority, he caused his adration to be regu- 
larly confirmed by a Lex Curiata. He also 
caused a measure to be passed for the relief of 
Dolabella, who had been declared an enemy ; 
and in pursuance of a Lex which was proposed 
by his colleague Pedius, a regular prosecu- 
tion was instituted against the assassins of 
Ciesar and their accomplices. The prosecu- 
tion was conducted in due legal form, and as 
none of the accused appeared, they were con- 
victed pursuant to law. Thus the conspirators 
were in effect declared enemies of the Koman 
State, and there remained nothing but to 
enforce the sentence by arms. But to ac- 
complish this, Cmsar wanted the aid of 
Antonius. Accordingly he left the city and 
advanced towards Cisalpine Gaul, while his 
colleague Pedius stayed at, Rome to further 
his views. The senate were induced by their 
fears to come to terms with Antonius and 
Lepidus, though they saw that the union of 
Antonius and Ca?sar, which was now con- 
templated, would cause the ruin of their 
own partisans, M. Brutus and Cassius. But 
they were helpless, and they yielded : they 
rep^ed their own decrees by which Antonius 
and Lepidus had been declared enemies, and 
they sent a friendly message to Antonius 
and Lepidus. Csesar also wrote to Antonius, 
and offered his assistance against Decimus 
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Brutus. Antonius replied, that he would 
deal with Brutus himself, and then would 
join Cscsar. While Antonius was pursuing 
Brutus, he was joined by Asinius Pollio with 
two legions. Pollio brought about a recon- 
ciliation between Antonius and Plancus, who 
joined Antonius with three legions. D. Brutus 
was not a match for the increased force of 
Antonius, and he at first attempted to make 
his way to M. Brutus in Macedonia ; but his 
soldiers deserted to Antonius and Cresar, 
and he was at last left with ten companions. 
While attempting to make his escape in the 
disguise of a Celt, he was taken near Aqoileia 
by some robbers, whose chief informed An- 
tonius of the capture. Antonius told the 
barbarian to send him the head of Brutus ; 
he looked at it, and ordered it to be buried. 
D. Brutus was the second of the Dictator’s 
assassins who came to a violent end: Tre- 
bonius, who perished in Asia, was the first 

Csesar, Antonius, and Lepidus had an inter- 
view in an island on a small stream near Bo- 
nonia ( Bologna). They agreed that V entidius 
should take the place of Cresar as consul for the 
rest of the year, b.c. 43 ; that the three should 
administer the state for five years with eoual 
powers with the consuls ; and that they 
should name the annual magistrates for five 
years to come. It was also agreed to dis- 
tribute the provinces among them : Antonius 
was to have all Gaul, except a part adjacent 
to the Pyrenees, which Lepidus was to have, 
together with Spain; Cs^r was to have 
Aftica, Sardinia, and Sicily and the small ad- 
jacent islands. Csesar and Antonius were to 
conduct the war against M. Brutus and Cas- 
sius, and Lepidus was to be consul, and con- 
duct the administration in Rome with three of 
his legions. The renaaining seven were to be 
distributed between Csesar and Antonius so 
as to make up their numbers to twenty le- 
gions each. It was further agreed to en- 
courage their soldiers by promises of donations 
and of the distribution of the lands of eighteen 
cities in Italy, which were named. Finally, 
it was agreed that all their enemies at Rome 
should be destroyed, that there might be no 
further danger from them. The terms of 
this agreement were read to the soldiers, who 
were well content ; but nothing was said of 
the intended massacres. 

In order to secure the union of the two 
chief leaders, the soldiers of Antonius also 
planned a marriage between Cresar and 
Clodia, the daughter of Fulvia by Clodius : 
Fulvia was now the wife of Antonius, who is 
supposed to have urged the soldiers to make 
this proposition. Csesar was sdready betrothed 
to Servilia ; but he broke off that engagement, 
and from motives of policy agreed to take 
Clodia for his wife. Clodia was yet very 
young, and Csesar divorced her shortly after, 
without having consummated the marriage. 

When great calamities threatened the state, 
the Roman historians always speak of prog- 
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nostications of the coming evil. So it was 
now. Wolves howled through the Forum; 
a cow spoke with a human voice; there 
was the clatter of arms, unusual signs in the 
sun, showers of stones, thunder and lightning. 
The omens portended dreadful calamities ; 
but the calamities were greater than the 
omens. The Triumviri, as the three were 
called, made a list of three hundred senators 
and about two thousand ^uites, who were 
to be put to death. The list contained even 
kinsmen of the Triumviri, for each had pri- 
vate enemies that he wished to get rid of, 
who were the friends and relations of the 
others. They also wanted money for the 
campaign against M. Brutus and Cassius, 
and accordingly some were proscribed merely 
because they were rich ; and at lasti when 
money was still wanting, heavy contributions 
were levied on the commonalty and on rich 
women. The Triumviri sent orders for the 
death of a small number of the most distin- 
guished of their enemies before they reached 
Rome, and Cicero was among them. Some 
of them were immediately massacred, and 
alarm spread through the city ; but Pedius, 
the consul, calmed the fears of the citizens by 
publishing the names of those who were to 
be proscribed, and declaring that these were 
to be the only suflFerers. But Pedius was 
not in the secret of his colleagues, and he 
died before the Triumviri reachw Rome. 

The Triumviri entered Rome separately, 
each with his prtetorian cohort and a legion : 
the city was filled with soldiers. A law 
was humedly passed by which Caesar, Anto- 
nins, and Lepidus were invested with consu- 
lar power for five yearns, for the purpose of 
settling affiiirs, and thus the Triumvirate was 
constituted in legad form. In the following 
night a list of one hundred aind thir^ per- 
sons, who were proscribed, wais set up in many 
parts of the city ; and a hundred amd fifty 
more were soon added to the list. Notice 
was given that the heads should be brought 
to the Triumviri, amd the beauer was to have a 
fixed reward; if a freeman, mon^; if a 
slave, his liberty and money too. !l^wards 
were offered to those who should discover 
the proscribed, amd the penadty for concead- 
ing them was death. The preaunble to the 
proscription list is given by Appiam {Bell. 
Civ. iv. 8), as well as he could turn it from 
Latin into Greek. It is an apology for the 
meaisure, founded on the alleged guilt amd 
ingratitude of the proscribed, the murderers 
of the Dictator Caesar, who had shown them 
his clemency: it speaks of treacherous de- 
signs aigainst the Triumviri, and of their 
moderation in punishing only the most 
guilty. Lepidus was foremost in this af- 
air, though Caesar and Antonins were the 
most unrelenting after a beginning was 
maule : Dion Cassius, however, amquits Caesar 
of much of the guilt of the proscription. As 
soon as the lists were published, the gates 
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of the city were closed, amd all the outlets 
and places of refuge were strictly watched. 
And then came a scene of misery such as 
had not been witnessed even in the times of 
Marius and of Sulla. Men hid themselves 
in draiins amd privies, or in the tiles of 
roofs and in chimneys. Old grudges, that 
had long slumbered, now revived, amd men 
took this opportunity of getting rid of their 
enemies: many perished who were not on 
the lists. Slaves betrayed their maisters, 
children their parents, amd wives their hus- 
bands. Some prayed for mercy, but in vaiin ; 
others met their death with fortitude, amd 
a few made a desperate resistance. Every 
avenue in the city amd all the country round 
Rome was scoured by soldiers eager to earn 
the rich rewaurd by carrying heads to the 
Triumviri. But there were adso instamces of 
generous friendship and devoted affection, of 
slaves who saved their masters, of children 
who died with their parents, of wives who 
would not survive their husbamds. All the 
enemies of the Triumviri who were unfor- 
tunate enough to be found, were sacrificed 
to their vengeamce. The tribune Salvius, a 
personad enemv of Antonius, had his head 
cut off while he w^as sitting at his own table 
with his guests. But the mam whom Anto- 
nius had most cause to hate was Cicero, who 
was overtaken in his flight, and his heaid wais 
literadly sawed from his shoulders ly the 
clumsiness of his executioner, Popillius Irfcnai, 
whose cause Cicero haid once successfully 
plcaided. His hands amd heaid were cairried 
to Rome, amd fixed up on the Rostra^ the 
scene of his haramgues. Many of those who 
escaped were drowned at seai, but some 
reached Sicily, where they were kindly re- 
ceived by Sextus Pompeius, the son of the 
Dictator’s great rivail. 

Sicily, which had ffllen to the shaire of 
Caesar in the distribution of the Western 
provinces, was held by Sextus Pompeius, 
who had a well-manned fleet Caesar sent 
his aidmirad Salvidienus Rufus aigainst Sicily, 
amd went to Rhegium, where he met Salvi- 
dienus. A severe battie took plau:e in the 
strait, in which the loss was about equal on 
both sides. Giving up Sicily for the pre- 
sent, Caesam sailed to Bmndisium, whence he 
cros^ over to Dyrrachium to join An- 
tonius. M. Brutus and Cassius had now ad- 
vanced from Asia as fiEir ais Philippi in Mace- 
donia, where they heard that Antonius was 
approaching, and thait Caesam haul ftdlen ill 
amd was detained at Dyrraichium. Caesar 
aurived before the battle, though he was 
still feeble. In the first of the two en- 
gagements at Philippi, Cassius killed him- 
self, thinking that all was lost; and in the 
second Brutus was defeated, and put an end 
to his life. Many of their soldiers joined 
the armies of Caesar aud Antonius. This de- 
cisive victory, which broke the senatorial 
pamty, was mainly due to the courage and 
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generalship of Antonias. The battle of 
Philippi was fought about the close of b.c. 
42. A large b(xly of the army of Brutus 
and Cassius capitulated to Cscsar and An> 
tonius. Many of those who had been con- 
cerned in the Dictator’s death fell by their 
own hand : Livius Drusns, the father of the 
future wife of Csesar, killed himself in his 
tent. Suetonius says that Csesar behaved 
with great cruelty, smd used insulting lan- 
guage towards the most illustrious of the 
prisoners. The head of Brutus was sent to 
Rome to be placed at the foot of Csesar’s 
statue, but it was thrown into tbe sea on the 
voyage. 

A new division of the provinces was now 
made. Csesar and Antonius arrsmged mat- 
ters their own way, and took from Lepidus 
what had been given to him. Antonius set 
out to the East to collect money; Csesar 
returned to Italy to superintend the distribu- 
tion of the promised Ismds sunong the sol- 
diers. 

Csessir fell ill at Brundisium, and a report 
resiched Rome that he was dead. Having 
somewhat recovered, he csime to Rome, and 
produced letters of Antonius, pursuant to 
which Csdenus, who held two legions in Italy 
for Antonius, gave them up to Csesar, and 
Sextius wsis ordered by the fnends of An- 
tonius to give up Africa to Csesar, which Cae- 
sar gave to Lepidus. The soldiers who hsid 
served imder Csesar and Antonius were now 
impatient for their rewards, smd they claimed 
the lands which had been specifi^ly pro- 
mised. The occupiers (possessores) urged 
that they ought not to be the only sufferers, 
and that all Itsdy should contribute. But 
the promised lands were given to the soldiers, 
and they were established as military colonies 
in due form. Thoussmds were driven from 
their homes, smd many of the ejected cultiva- 
tors fled to Sextus Pompeius in Sicily. 
Rome also wsis crowded with them: they 
came to complain of the hardship of their 
lot ; young smd old, women and their chil- 
dren, filled the public plsices smd the temples 
with their lamentatious. Csesar could only 
tell them that they must submit to necessity ; 
the soldiers must be satisfied. But he knew 
tliat what was promised would not be enough 
for them, and tnat they would take more th^ 
was given. These soldiers were not restrsiined 
by the strict discipline of the Roman army. 
Many of them were mere sidventurers who 
had joined Csesar or Antonius to support 
their cause, and they were not, nor did Aey 
consider themselves as the soldiers of the re- 
public. They knew that they were neces- 
sary to their commanders, and presuming on 
their power, they abused it. Accordingly 
many persons were driven out of their posses- 
sions who had the misfortune to live near the 
lands which were assi^ed to the soldiers, 
and Csesar allowed this licence to pass im- 
punished. The sufferers were loud in their 
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complaints against him, but he looked steadily 
at one object, to secure the fhvour of his sol- 
diers. His prudence and firmness stopped a 
mutiny at Rome which threatened dangerous 
consequences. 

In Ae year b.c. 41 the consuls were Pub- 
lius Servilius and Lucius Antonius, one of the 
brothers of Marcus. But Lucius, and F ulvia, 
the wife of Marcus, who was left by her hus- 
band in Italy, really directed the administra- 
tion. Lucius and Fulvia were jealous of the 
popularity which Csesar was gaining with the 
troops by being the dispenser of rewards; and 
Csesar, who could not bear the woman’s in- 
solence, sent back her daughter Clodia, with 
a solemn assurance that she was still a vir- 

S ’n, though she had been for some time in 
s house. They claimed tlie nomination of 
the commissioners who should conduct the 
soldiers of Antonius to their new settlements ; 
and though the agreement between Antonins 
and Csesar left the distribution of lands with 
Csesar, he yielded from motives of prudence ; 
for the remembrance of Philippi was fi:^6h, 
and that victory was attributed to Antonius. 
The commissioners who were appointed to 
assign lands to the soldiers of Antonius al- 
lowed even greater licence than Csesar had 
done, and men complained that the military 
colonies were worse than the proscription. 
Csesar knew that great wrong was done, but 
he had no money to compensate those who 
were ejected, and a war was impending with 
Sextus Pom^ius, who was nmster of the 
sesi, and by shutting out the supplies of com 
was threatening Itome with famine. Dion 
Cassius states that Antonius smd Fulvis^ see- 
ing the great dissatisfaction caused by the 
measures of Csesar, took up the mrt of the 
ejected possessors, smd that ^ey did not assign 
any lauds to the soldiers of Antonius, but 
gave them promises instead. This history of 
toe assignment of lands to the soldiers requires 
a particular investigation. 

Lucius Antonius, the consul, and Fulvia, 
now made an effort to destroy Csesar. Fulvia 
had also hones that a war might bring back 
her husband who was enslaved by Cleopatra, 
the Queen of Egypt Csesar was supported by 
M. Agrippsi, and by Ssdvidienus, who advanced 
from Spain, and joined him with six legions. 
After some unsuccessful movements on the 
part of Lucius Antonius, he threw himself 
with his forces into the strong city of Penisisu 
which Csesar and his generals blockaded. 
The place was obstinately defended, but 
&mine at last compelled a surrender, B.c. 
40. Csesar was inclined to punish the young 
recruits who had assisted in toe defence of 
Perusia, and to pardon the veterans who had 
served under Marcus Antonius, but he saw 
that he could not safely punish, and he did 
not attempt it. Lucius was pardoned; but 
three or four hundred captives, for the num- 
bers vary, among whom were the Decuriones 
of Perusia, were put to death. It is told 
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both by Snetonios and Dion Cassias that they 
were daogbtered like victims at an altar 
erected to the honour of the deified Dictator, 
and the day of the sacrifice was the me- 
morable Ides of March. 

The capture of Perusia dispersed the ad- 
herents *of Marcus Antonius, and they fled 
from Italy. Fulvia with her children escaped 
to Brunduium, whence she crossed over into 
Greece. Amon|j the fugitives from Italy were 
Tiberius Claudius Nero, and his wife Livia 
Drusilla, and their in&nt child Tiberius. 
Livia ijiortly after became the wife of 
Ctesar, and Tiberius was his adopted son, 
and his successor. 

Antonius left Alexandria in the sprinu 
of B.C. 40. On his route to Athens he heard 
of the affair of Perusia, and he blamed both 
his brother and his wife Fulvia. On reach- 
ing Athens, he found Fulvia there, and his 
mother Julia, who was attended by Lucius 
Scribonius Labo and others. Antonius was 
urged to imite with Sextus Pompeius against 
Ccesar, but he professed his unwillingness 
to commence sucn a contest, if Ceesar would 
abide by their agreement. 

Italy being now clear, Csesar again thought 
of attacking Sextus Pompeius in Sicily, 
but having no ships, and learning what the 
force of Pompeius was, he took another 
course. He knew that some of his enemies 
had fled to Antonius to Athens, but he did 
not know what was doing there. Accordingly 
he commissioned Msecenas to negotiate a 
marriage for him with Scribonia, the sister 
of Lucius Scribonius Libo, who was the 
father-in-law of Sextus Pompeius. Libo 
consented, and Casar took for wife Scri- 
bonia, a woman much older than himself, 
who had already had two husbands. Many 
Roman ladies had been proposed to him as 
suitable matches, but he foresaw that there 
might be a contest with Antonius, and he 
wished to prepare the way for a reconciliation 
with Pompeius. 

M. Antonias left his wife Fulvia ill at 
Sicyon. He had not a large army with him, 
but he entered the Ionian S^ with two hun- 
dred vessels, where he met with and received 
the submission of the fleet of Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, who had been an adherent of 
Brutus and Cassius. The combined fleet came 
to Brundisium, but it was occupied by troops of 
Ca^r, who refused to receive Ahenobarbus, as 
being one of the conspirators against Cae^, 
and an enemy, and ^ey refu^ to receive 
Antonius because he brought Ahenobarbus 
with him. Antonius immediately blockaded 
Brundisium, and sent for Sextixs Pompeius 
to join him. Pompeius sent Menodorus, 
who is also called Menas, with a strong 
force to Antonius, and also seized Sar- 
dinia, which belonged to Caesar, and gained 
over two legions which were in the island. 
Caesar, seeing the position of afiairs, sent 
Agrippa into Apuli^ and, following with a 
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considerable force, he seated himself down 
near Brundisium. The soldiers of Caesar 
wished to effect a reconciliation between 
him and Antonius, which was accomplished 
mmnly through the intervention of Cocceius, 
a common mend, and was facilitated by 
the arrival of the news of Fulvia’s death. 
Antonias had left her ill at Sicyon, and went 
off without seeing her. As a preliminary step 
to the negotiations, Antonius was induct by 
his mother to send Pompeius back to Sicily, 
who had come to his aid, and to dismiss 
Ahenobarbus, whom he appointed governor 
of Bithynia. It was then agreed that An- 
tonius and Csesar should again be friends, 
and that the sister of Caesar, Octavia, who 
had just become a widow by the death of 
her husband Marcellos, should marry Anto- 
nius. There were great rejoicings m both 
armies on this occasion. A new division of 
the provinces was made between Caesau and 
Antonius : all to the west of Scodra, a town 
of Illyricum, was to be aidministered by 
Csesar ; Antonius was to have all to the east 
of Scodra; Lepidus was to keep Africa, 
which Caesar had given him ; and Caesar 
was to be aillowed to prosecute the war 
against Pompeius if he chose. Antonius amd 
Caesar entered Rome, and the mauriage of 
Antonius with Octavia was celebrated. An- 
tonius took the opportimity of putting to 
death Mamius, on the ground of ^ having 
urged on Fulvia to the war with Caesar, 
and brought about the calamities of the 
siege of Perusia ; amd Caesar being informed 
by Antonius of the treachery of ^Ividienus 
Rufus, who had offered to join Antonius at 
Brundisium, sent for him from Gaul, on the 
pretence that he wished to employ him on 
some business. As soon as SaJvidienus came 
to Rome, Caesar charged him with his offence 
before the senate, amd Salvidienus was either 
put to death, or anticipated the executioner 
by his own hand. 

Rome was still afflicted with famine, and 
the usuail supplies of grain did not come. 
Pompeius, who wais in Sicily, stopped all ap- 
proach to the city from the eaist, and his 
partisans, who held Sardinia and Corsica, 
allowed no vessels to come from the west. 
The famine and the attempt to raise money 
by heavy taxation caused great riots in the 
city, and Caesar, who attempted to pacify 
the populace, was pelted with stones and 
wouud^. Antonius, who came out to them, 
was at first better received, but he was at last 
pelted also, upon which he sent for a detach- 
ment of the soldiers who were outside of the 
walls, and fell on the rioters in the narrow 
streets leading to the forum. Antonius pro- 
bably saved the life of Caesar on this occa- 
sion. The dead bodies were thrown into 
the Tiber. The riots were put down by this 
massacre : the famine got to its height, and 
the people suffered, but they were quiet At 
last, Caesar and Antonias went to Baiae 
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to meet Sextus Pompeius. The interview 
between the two Triumviri and Pompeius 
took place at Puteoli. Two stages, supported 
on timbers, were erected in the sea, with a 
narrow space between them : Caesar and An- 
tonins occupied one stage, and Pompeius 
the other. The first conference led to no re- 
sult, but they finally agreed to peace on Aese 
terms : Pompeius was to hold Sardinia, Sicily, 
Corsica, and the Peloponnesus, with the same 
powers that Caesar and Antonius had in 
their respective administrations ; and the 
exiles were to be allowed to return, with the 
exception of those who had been condemned 
for the murder of Caesar. There were also 
other favourable terms for Pompeius and his 
partisans. At an entertainment which Pom- 
peius gave to his new friends, it was agreed 
to marry the daughter of Pompeius to Mar- 
cel lus, the stepson of Marcus Antonius, and 
the nephew of Caesar. On the following 
day they nominated the consuls for the next 
four years. (Appian, Civil Wars, v. 73.) It 
is not stated by Appian that the Senate was 
consulted as to the arrangement, or that the 
usual mode of election was observed ; but it 
is probable that the consuls were formally 
elected at the Comitia. (Dion, xlviii. c. 35, 
and Reimaris note.) Antonius spent the win- 
ter with Octavia at Athens. 

In the following year, b.c. 38, war broke 
out between Csesar and Sextus Pompeius, 
on various grounds of dispute. Rome was 
again afflicted with fiunine, for Pompeius had 
a powerful fleet, and shut out the supplies. 
Csesar was not a match for him by sea, but he 
was strengthened by the defection of Menodo- 
rus from Pompeius. Menodorus was made 
commander of the ships which he brought 
with him, and next in rank to Calvisius Sa- 
binus, who commanded the fleet. The cam- 
paign was imfortunate for Csesar, and he lost 
more than half of his ships. During this year 
he put away his wife Scri^nia, who had borne 
him a daughter, Julia. He disliked Scribonia, 
and he had also another passion. He married 
Livia Drusilla, the wife of Tiberius Nero, 
who must have either divorced herself from 
her husband or have been divorced by him ; 
for according to Roman law, a man could 
not marry the wife of another. It is not 
said how the affair was managed, or how Nero 
was induced to surrender his wife. How- 
ever, the husband himself gave away Livia as 
if she had been his daughter, and Livia sat 
down to the marriage-feast together with her 
old and her new husband. Livia was then 
six months gone with child, with Drusns, the 
brother of the ftiture emperor Tiberius. 
Csesar remained attached to her as long as 
he lived, and she had always great influence 
over him. 

In the spring of the year b.c. 37, Antonius 
crossed over to Tarentum from Athens with 
three himdred vessels, with the intention of 
assisting Csesar against Pompeius. Suspi- 
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cions had been growing up between them, 
which were partly removed by Octavia visit- 
ing her brother. An interview followed be- 
tween Antonius and Csesar on the river 
Taras, which ended in a reconciliation. They 
rode in the same chariot to Tarentum, and 
^nt several days together. Antonius gave 
Csesar a hundred and twenty ships, and 
Csesar Mve or promised Antonius twenty 
thousand legionary soldiers from Itsdy. The 
period of the five years’ triumvirate was now 
near expiring, sind they renewed it for an- 
other five years. But on this occasion they 
did not ask or receive the sanction either of 
the senate or the people. It was also agreed 
at this interview that Antyllus, the eldest son 
of Antonius, should marry Julia, the daughter 
of Csesar. Antonius set out for Syria, and 
Octavia remained with her brother. She 
had now, according to Appian, a daughter by 
Antonius. 

Csesar had been actively engaged in pre- 
paring for the war against Pompeius. Hos- 
tilities did not commence till the month 
of July. Menodorus, who had deserted 
Csesar, again took service under Pompeius, 
and the fleet of Csesar was shattered by a 
storm, but Pompeius derived no advantsige 
from this ; he contented himself with sacri- 
ficing to Neptune, and csilling himself his 
son. Menodorus sigain desert^ to Csesar, 
being dissatisfied with his reception b^ 
Pompeius, and Csesar again accepted his 
services. Lepidus, who had been invited to 
aid in the war ^inst Pompeius, had landed 
in Sicily before Csesar, with part of his forces ; 
the fleet which was bringing the rest from 
Africa was met at sea by Papius, one of the 
commsmders of Pompeius, and dispersed or 
destroyed. A^ippa was now in the com- 
msmd of the fleet of Csesar, sind, under his 
able direction, Csessir was finally victorious. 
[Agbippa, M. Vipsanics.] Pompeius fled 
from Sicily, intending to go to Antonius, with 
seventeen ships; and many of his soldiers 
deserted to Caesar and Lepidus. Plennius, 
who commanded for Pompeius in Messene, 
surrendered to Lepidus, who had sat down 
before that city with Agrippa, and Lepidus 
allowed his own soldiers and those of Plen- 
nius to plunder the city. The force of Lepidus 
now amounted to twenty-two legions, and he 
had a strong body of cavalry. He was thus 
encouraged to claim Sicily, as he had landed 
on the island before Caesar, and had reduced 
most of the cities. Caesar and Lepidus had 
an interview, from which they parted in 
anger and wiA mutual threats. A new civil 
war seemed to be ready to break out; but 
the soldiers of Lepidus knew his feeble cha- 
racter, and they admired the vigour which 
Caesar had recently displayed. Being in- 
formed of the disposition of the army of 
Lepidus, Caesar sent his a^nts among 
them. Shortly after, he entered the camp of 
Lepidus with a few attendants, and was sa- 
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luted as Imperator by those soldiers of Pom- 
peius who had been corrupted. The noise 
roused Lepidus from his tent ; he rushed to 
arms ; missiles began to fly about, and 
Cssar was struck on his breast-plate, but not 
wounded. For the present he was obliged to 
retreat, but the rest of the soldiers of Pompeius 
SOCHI went over to him, and the soldiers of Le- 
pidus followed. The cavalry of Lepidus, who 
were the last to desert, sent to ask Ca:^r if 
they should kill their commander, but they 
were told to spare his life. Lepidus, laying 
aside his military dress, hastened to the 
camp of Csesar in the midst of a number 
of curious spectators. He would have 
thrown himself at the feet of his brother 
triumvir, but his old comrade would not 
allow it He sent him to Rome just as he 
was, stripped of his military command, but 
still retaining his office of Pontifex Maximus. 
Lepidus spent the rest of his days in quiet — 
he who had often commanded armies, been a 
Triumvir, and had doomed to death so many 
illustrious Romans (b.c. 36). Csesar did 
not pursue Pompeius, who, after various in- 
trigues against M. Antonius, was taken pri- 
soner in Asia Minor by the generals of An- 
, tonius, and put to death (b.c. 35). 

The force of Csessu: now amounted to 
forty-five legions, twenty-five thousand horse- 
men, near forty thousand light trcxips, and 
six hundred vessels. He gave his troops re- 
wards for their late services, and he promised 
more ; the commanders of Pompeius received 
a pardon. But the army was dissatisfied, 
especially his old soldiers, who claimed ex- 
emption from further service, and the same 
solid rewards which the soldiers had received 
who fought at Philippi. Caesar offered 
crowns to the legionary soldiers, and to the 
centurions and tribunes the toga prectexta, 
and the senatorial rank in their several cities, 
of which the praetexta was the symbol. One 
of the tribimes told him, in the presence of 
the army, that crowns amd such things were 
children’s playthings ; the rewards of a sol- 
dier were lands amd money. The soldiers 
applauded his speech ; but the next day the 
tribune had disappeared, and he was never 
seen arain. Caesar, however, was obliged 
to yield ; he pacified the officers ; amd allowed 
those soldiers to retire who had served at 
Philippi and before Mutina, to the number 
of twenty thousand, but he sent them from 
Sicily immediately, that they might not cor- 
rupt the rest of the army. The soldiers who 
were disbanded aiflerwards received lamds in 
Campamia; the rest received a present of 
money, which was probably paid out of the 
heavy contribution that was levied on the 
conquered island. He also sent to Tarentum 
the ships which he had received from An- 
tonius. 

Before the close of the year b.c. 36 Csesar, 
now twenty-eight years of aige, returned to 
Rome, where he was joyfully received by all 
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classes. The Senate were profuse in voting 
him honours; but he was moderate in his 
wishes. He accepted a minor triumph, and 
a gilded statue in the forum, which repre- 
sented him in the di^ss in which he entered 
the city. He also consented that there should 
be an annual celebration of the Sicilian vic- 
tories. In his addresses to the Senate and 
the popular assemblies, he went through his 
politicM career from the beginning to the 
then time, and he published his speeches. 
The people wished to give him the priestly 
office which Lepidus held, but he refused 
to hold it ; and though he was importuned 
to take the life of lepidus, he would not 
consent. 

Rome and Italy were infested with robbers 
and pirates ; but they were put down by the 
vigour of ^binus, who received a commis- 
sion for that purpose. The re^lar magis- 
trates now resumed many of their functions ; 
all evidence of the late civil quarrels was 
burnt, and Csesar promised to restore the 
old constitution when Antonius returned 
from his Parthian expedition. Appian states 
that he was made perpetual tribune ; but the 
statement of Dion Cassius is, that his person 
was made inviolable, like that of the tribunes, 
and that he received the privilege of sitting 
on the same seats with them. 

While Antonius was occupied in the East, 
Csesar invaded Illyricum (b.c. 35). He 
also marched against the Pannonians, whom 
he compelled to submit. On his return to 
Rome, the Senate decreed him a triumph, 
which he deferred for the present; but he 
obtained for his sister Octavia, who had been 
staying at Rome since Antonius left Italy, 
and for his wife Livia, exemption from the 
legal incapacities of Roman women in the 
management of their own afiairs, and the 
privilege of their persons being de^red in- 
violable, like the tribunes. They were thus 
placed in the same rank with the Vestal vir- 
gins. This measure, the object of which is 
not mentioned by the historian, was intended 
as a mark of honour, and probably as a means 
of safety in case of any reverse to Caesar. 
It is said by Dion, that Caesar meditated an 
invasion of Britaun after the example of 
the Dictator ; and that he had advanced as 
far as Gaul, when he was recalled by an 
outbreak of the Pannonians and Dalma- 
tians. Agrippa first marched against the 
Dalmatians, and he was followed by Csesar. 
The Dalmatians made a brave resistance; 
and Ceesar himself was wounded in this 
campaign. Part of the Roman army deserted 
or turned their backs in battle, for the feet 
is ambiguously expressed ; some of them were 
punish^ with having their usual allowance 
of wheat changed to barley, and the rest were 
decimated (b.c. 34). 

Rome now began to reap some benefit from 
peace ; and the public improvements of 
Agrippa during his eedileship (b.c. 33) added 
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both to the salubrity and the splendour of the 
city. [Agbippa, M. V.] The spoils of the 
Dalmatian war supplied the funds for the 
porch and the library, which were called 
Octavian, in honour of the sister of Ca^r. 
A learned grammarian (Suetonius, De Gram- 
mat. 21) was placed at the head of the li- 
brary. The year b.c. 33 was Caesar’s second 
consulship. 

Caesau’ and Antonins had long foreseen 
that there wotild be a contest between them ; 
and the removal of Sextus Pompeius and 
Lepidus was a preliminauy to it Neither 
of them now had an enemy to contend with, 
for Caesar was ait peace in the West, amd 
the Parthiams were quiet. Mutual causes 
of complaint were not wamting. Antonins 
complained that Caesar had appropriated to 
himself the province of Lepidus, together 
with his soldiers and those of Pompeius : he 
also claumed hadf of the soldiers that were 
levied in Italy; for it was part of their 
aigreement that Italy should be common, for 
the purpose of raiising troops. Caesar com- 
plained that Antonins acknowledged his 
children by Cleopatra as legitimate, amd also 
Caesarion, Cleopatra’s son by the Dictator 
Caesar. Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus amd C. 
Sosius, the consuls of the year 32, made am 
unsuccessful demonstration at Rome in fa- 
vour of Antonins ; but seeing that Caesar was 
too powerful for them, they fled to Antonins, 
amd mamy of the senators accompamied them. 
Some of the pairtisans of Antonius adso caime 
over to Caesar, and among them Marcus 
Titius and Munatius Plamcus, who left him 
on his declaring his intention to make war 
on Caesam, paurtly adso on account of the beha- 
viour of Cleopatrai. Antonins crowned his 
insults to Octavia Iw sending her a formal 
notice of divorce. 'Titius amd Plamcus knew 
the contents of the will of Antonius, which 
was deposited vrith the Vestals at Rome ; and 
Caesam, upon their information, contrary to 
adl le^ ns^, got possession of it, and 
maide It public. [Antonius, Marcus, p. 1 13.] 
This odious proceeding, however, strength- 
ened Caesar; for Rome amd Italy feared 
that they might become the vassals of an 
Egyptiam queen, if Antonius should get the 
victory over Caesar, and that the seat of 
empire might be transferred to Alexamdria. 
'The year b.c. 31 was the third consulship of 
Cacsair, in which he gained a complete vic- 
tory at Actium, on the 2nd of S^tember, 
over Antonius and Cleopatra. The events 
of this caimpaign acre given in the life of 
Marcus Antonius. 

A few days after the battle of Actium, the 
lamd-forces of Antonius surrendered. The 
conqueror used his victory with moderation, 
and only a few were put to death, who were 
his declared enemies. Maecenas was sent 
to Rome to nmintaun quiet in Itaily, and 
Caesar set out for Athens, whence he passed 
over to Samos on his route to Egypt, whither 
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Antonius amd Cleopatra had fled. But a 
mutiny aunong the veterans who had been 
sent to Itaily under Agrippa recailled him, 
and he reached Bnmdisium after a damgerous 
winter voy^e. Here he was met by the 
senators of l^me, and matters were settled 
for the present by giving money to some of 
the soldiers, and lamds to others. 'The spoils 
of Egypt a^rwards supplied the demamds of 
those who consented to wait. 

The year b.c. 30 was the fourth consul- 
ship of Caesar. After staying twenty-seven 
days at Brundisium, he set out for Egypt 
by the route of Asia Minor and Syria. His 
movements were so rapid, that Antonins and 
Cleopatra received at the same time the 
news of his return from Asia to Italy, and 
of his second voyage to Asia. Caesar en- 
tered Egypt on the side of Pelusium, which 
he took ; but it was said that the city was 
surrendered at the command of Cleopatra, 
who had some hopes of conciliating or capti- 
vating the adopted son of her former lover 
the Dictator. The events which followed, 
the death of Antonius, and that of Cleo- 
patra, belong to other articles. [Antonius, 
Marcus; Cleopatra.] Caesar was much 
disappointed in not securing Cleopatra for 
his triumph. She and Antonius were placed 
by his orders in the same tomb. [Antonius, 
Marcus; Cleopatra.] 

Caesar immediately put to death Antyl- 
lus, the eldest son of Antonius by Fulvia, 
who was betrothed to his own daughter ; and 
Caesarion also, the son of Cleopatra by the 
Dictator Caesar, was overtaken in his night 
and killed. lulus, a younger son of Fulvia 
by Antonius, and his children by Cleopatra, 
were spared. Egypt was maide a Roman 
province, of which Cornelius Gallus, who 
naul assisted in its reduction, was appointed 
the first governor. 'The form of administra- 
tion was peculiar. Egypt was a country 
from whicti Rome received large supplies of 
grain ; the people were turbulent ; amd it was 
both distant from the imperiad city and diffi- 
cult of aiccess. It wais necessary, therefore, 
to keep it under strict subjection, and yet 
not to intrust the a dmin istration to any man 
who might aispire to maike it am indepen- 
dent state. Csesar would not intnist the go- 
vernment to a senator, nor would he permit 
a senator, or even an eques of distinction, to 
visit the country without his permission. He 
gave the aidmimstration to a man of inferior 
ramk, amd by this meams kept Egypt in his 
own hamds. Thus the once powerful king- 
dom of the Pharaohs, afterwards the unruly 
vaissal of the Persian kings, then once more, 
under the Ptolemies, a rich amd powerful 
state, wais seized by a Roman citizen, and tlie 
country, which in our time under a bold 
usurper has once more assumed the rank of 
an independent kingdom, became and con- 
tinued the private property of the Caesars. 

Before leaving Alexamdria, Cmsair saw 
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the body of Alexander, which was em- 
balmed and kept in the city which he had 
founded. He placed upon it a ^Iden crown, 
and strewed it with flowers. lie was asked 
if he would see the bodies of the Ptolemies 
also ; but he replied that he wished to see a 
king and not a carcass. He returned to Asia 
Minor through Syria, and entered on his fifth 
consulsliip while he was in Asia (b.c. 29). 
lu the summer of this year he passed through 
Greece to Ital}'. His arrival at Home was 
celebrated in the month of August by three 
triumphs on three successive days, for his 
Dalmatian victories, the victory at Actium, 
and the reduction of Egypt. The temple of 
Janus was closed, and Itome was at peace 
with herself and with the world. 

CsEsar, it is said, now thought of laying 
aside the power which he had acquired, and 
he consulted his frieuds Maecenas and 
Agrippa. Dion (lib. 52) has given at length 
what they said on the occasion. Without 
discussing the value of these tedious 
harangues, we may perhaps consider the fact 
of their advice being asked as certain. 
Agrippa recommended him to resign his 
power ; Maecenas advised him to keep it, and 
this advice or his own judgment he followed. 
In this year (b.c. 29) he received the title of 
Imperator, not in the old sense of that term, 
as it was understood imder the Republic, but 
as indicating a permanent and supreme 
power. The title had been also given to the 
Dictator by the Senate, and Suetonius enu- 
merates among the unusual honours conferred 
on Julius Cffisar the use of Imperator as a 
prsenomen or preface to his name ; under the 
Republic the word Imperator followed the 
name of the individual on whom it was con- 
ferred. The import of the word as applied 
to Augustus and his successors was that of 
supreme power, and it is always rendered in 
Greek by a word which has this meaning 
(aiiroKpdTup). The title king was odious to 
Ae Romans, and that of dictator was never 
assumed after the time of Julius Cmsar. But 
Imperator became a title of the Roman 
Cffisars, and from this word we derive our 
modem title of Emperor. With the aid of 
Agrippa, and acting as Censor, though per- 
haps without the title, he reformed the Senate, 
which had been increased to a thousand in 
number by the introduction of improper and 
unqualified persons by the Dictator Ca»ar and 
by M. Antonius when consul in the year b.c. 
44. One himdred and ninety members were 
induced or compelled to retire, but the matter 
was conducted with discretion and there was 
no disturbance. In his sixth consulship 
(b.c. 28) Csesar had for his colleague Marcus 
Agrippa. The office of consul placed him 
at the head of the administration, according 
to the Republican constitution, and he held 
the office in conjunction with a colleague for 
the next five years ; the year b.c. 23 was 
his eleventh consulship. The solemn cele- 
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bration of a lustrum and the taking of the 
census, an improved administration of the 
treasury, and the construction of useful 
buildings, 'among which were the temple 
and ;the library of the Palatine Apollo, sig- 
nalized his sixth consulship. But it is the 
seventh consulship of Ca»ar (b.c. 27) which 
forms a memorable epoch in his life and in 
the history of the empire. He proposed to 
the Senate to restore tlie old Republican 
form, which in effect was to restore to the 
Senate the administration of the Roman 
state. But he was urged by them to remain 
at the head of affairs, and he consented to 
administer part of the empire and to leave 
the rest to the Senate. A division of the 
provinces was made, according to which, those 
which were on the frontiers and most exposed 
were administered by Caesar. In the West 
he had all the Gauls, and part of Spain 
with Lusitania; in the East he had Coele- 
Syria, Phoenicia, Cilicia, Cyprus, and Egypt. 
Some variations were from time to time 
made in the division of the provinces be- 
tween Caesar and the Senate. Italy was not 
a pro\ince ; it was now all Romanized and 
was the seat of empire. Caesar would only 
undertake the administration of these parts 
of the empire for ten years ; but at the end 
of the ten years, the administration was given 
to him again, and this was repeated to the 
end of his life. This was a great change in 
the administration of the state, and Caesar 
thus obtained a power which in extent no 
Roman had enjoyed before. The perpetiml 
Proconsulair power was conferred upon him 
by the Senate, and he enjoyed it both within 
and without the city. In his provinces he 
had am authority as full and complete as amy 
Proconsul had in his province under the 
Republic. Cscsar, while at Rome, governed 
his provinces by his deputies (legati), who 
were his representatives and had always a 
sufficient force for that purpose. Thus, in 
fact, he had ad ways at his command the chief 
armies of the empire. On the IGth of Janu- 
ary, B.C. 27, Caesar received from the Senate 
amd the Roman people the title of Augustus, 
the Sacred or the Consecrated, by which 
naime he is henceforth known on his medads, 
sometimes with the addition of Caesar amd 
sometimes without. The Augustam years 
were dated at Rome from this time, which is 
also generally considered the commencement 
of the empire. The title wais conferred, as 
the histonams state, by the Senate amd the 
people, which meams tiiat the Senate proposed 
the measure amd it was confirmed by a lex. 

In the year b.c. 23, the eleventh consulship 
of Augustus, the Senate conferred on him the 
Tribunitian power for life. He was not 
maide Tribune, but he received and exercised 
for thirty-seven years all the authority of the 
office, as if he had been amnuadly elected to it 
under the old constitutional forms. The 
ordinary tribunes still continued to be elected 
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as before. No mention is made of any con- 
firmation by the popular assembly of the 
grant of the Senate ; but it cannot be assumed 
that there was no such formal confirmation 
of it. The power of the Tribunes under the 
Republic is an important element in the Ro- 
man constitution, and the possession of this 
o£5ce by Augustus rave him a civil power 
which, combined wim his Imperium and Pro- 
consular authority, was more than any con- 
stitutional king in Europe possesses. His per- 
son was thus declared inviolable; and he 
could, according to the old constitutional 
forms, obstruct any measures in the Senate 
or prevent the enactment of any lex or ple- 
biscitum by the popular assemblies. By 
accepting the Tribunitian power Augustus 
declared himself the guardian of the popular 
part of the constitution, and the conservator 
of the rights of the Plebs. The assumption 
of the title was a measure of sound policy 
in his position, and his successor Tiberius 
found it so at the commencement of his ad- 
ministration, when his power was still uncer- 
tain. The title of Tribunitian Power hence- 
forth appears on the medals of Augustus and 
his successors. 

In B.c. 12, on the death of Lepidus, Au- 
gustus was made Pontifex Maximus, and 
probably was elected by the popular assem- 
bly, to whom the choice or the Pontifex 
Maximus had been restored b.c. 63. The 
functions of the Pontifex Maximus, or the 
head of religion, may be collected from many 
instances under the old constitution. The 
title of Pontifex Maximus is from this time 
commemorated on the medals of Augustus, 
and on those of his successors. It is only 
necessary, to form an adequate conception of 
the form of administration in the republican 
period, to understand what power Augustus 
possessed. He held no new office, and he 
had no new name ; he did not even acquire 
the title of Dictator. His title, as Tacitus 
says, was “ Princeps,” a term familiar in the 
Republic (Princeps Senatus) : Tacitus takes 
no notice of “ Imperatori’ as a title, though 
Dion particularly dwells on it. But it was 
not by names or titles, it was by the accumu- 
lation of powers and offices in his own per- 
son, and by his prudent management, that 
Augustus was in effect the administrator of 
the Roman state, while all the old forms 
were maintained. Tacitus, who must have 
been a competent judge, observes “ that all 
the names of magistrates were retained:” 
the form of the Republic was preserved. If 
all the various functions that Augustus dis- 
charged had been distributed among different 
persons, as they were in the Republic, the 
Republic, such as it was, would still have 
existed. The union of many of these func- 
tions in one person, and the permanent exer- 
cise of these powers, constituted the change, 
which was in effect a greater change than if 
he had assumed the title of king. The effect 
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of the union of so much power, military 
and civil, in one person, was what Tacitus 
has briefly characterized : he gradually as- 
sumed “ the functions of the &nate, of the 
Magistrates, and of the Laws.” This literal 
version of the words of the historian requires 
a short explanation. 

The Senate was the administrator of the 
Roman state. The popular assemblies were 
neither in form nor in fact excluded entirely 
from administration ; but a limited body like 
the Senate could always act more efficiently 
than a popular assembly ; and in the deve- 
lopment of the Roman constitution the 
Senate had acquired all the sub^ntial ad- 
ministrative power before the time of the 
Dictatorship of Csesar. The skilful manage- 
ment of this body was therefore equivalent 
to administering the state; and the policy 
which was begun by Augustus was conti- 
nued by his successors, under whom the au- 
thority of the Senate varied in some degree 
with the character of the emperor. Augustus, 
as already observed, had purged the Senate 
once, and he made a complete reform eleven 
years afterwards, b.c. 18. The regular days 
of meeting of the Senate were limited to two 
a month, on the kalends and the ides; an 
arrangement which appears to have been 
continued, for it is confirmed by an old 
Roman kalendar, drawn up long after the 
time of Augustus. (Suetonius, Aug. 35, and 
Boxhom’s note.) In the months of Sep- 
tember and October only a certain number, 
chosen by lot, were required to be present to 
give their sanction to what was done : under 
the old constitution a larger number, per- 
haps four himdred, was necessary. Augustus 
also had a council appointed by lot, every 
six months, which consisted of fifteen sena- 
tors, with whom he deliberated on matters 
which were to be proposed to the Senate. 
By this arrangement it seems probable that 
the Senate lost all power of originating any 
measure. Augustus also kept the proceed- 
ings (acta) of the Senate secret, which, under 
Julius Csesar, had been published. To give 
employment to many persons, and thus make 
them feel that they had some share in the 
administration, he made a great variety of 
commissioners (curatores) — such as commis- 
sioners of public works, cxnnmissioners of 
roads, commissioners for the supply of water, 
commissioners for cleaning the bed of the 
Tiber, commissioners for supplying the 
people with grain ; and so on. The Prmfec- 
ture of the city, which was not a new office, be- 
came one of great importance under Augustus 
and his succe.ssors. 

The expression of Tacitus as to Augustus 
assuming tlie functions of the laws is not quite 
clear, ft is easy to show that the Comitia 
were held for elections and for legislation to 
the close of his life. In the reign of Tibe- 
rius, as Tacitus remarks, the Comitia were 
transferred from the Campus Martius to the 
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Senate, — an expression which only refers to 
the elections, and not to legislation. Many 
leges were amended or passed in the time of 
Augustxis : Suetonius enumerates sumptuary 
laws, and laws concerning adultery, bribery, 
and marriage, 'fhese leges are well known 
under the general head of “ Julise Leges 
the several leges are distinguished by a word 
which has reference to their object. But 
though the Comitia ratified these laws in the 
usual way, it is easy to conceive that Augus- 
tus easily exercised a great influence over 
the Comitia, through the Senate, which was 
managed by him. Still the law on marriage, 
as sub^uently modified under the name of 
the Lex Julia et Papia Poppasa, was not car- 
ried without a good deal of trouble. 

Other matters, connected with the accu- 
mulation of offices and powers in the person 
of Augustus, and the discussion of the so- 
called I/ex Kegia, are here purposely omitted. 
Enough has ^n said to show the general 
character of the Imperial system at its com- 
mencement : the development of this subject 
is a matter of history. 

The great events of the period of Augustus 
belong to the history of Rome, and they need 
only be briefly mentioned in chronological 
order. They show his activity in the ad- 
ministration of the state, and enable us to 
form a better estimate of his character. In 
B.C. 27 he set out for Gaul, intending or pre- 
tending that he would visit Britain ; but from 
Gaul 1^ passed into Spain, in which he esta- 
blished order. The following year Cor- 
nelius Gallus, prsefect of E^pt, was tried 
by the senate for maladmmistration and 
other offences committed during his go- 
vernment and convicted, on which he put 
an end to his life. Augustus spent the 
years 26 and 25 in Spain, where he was 
engaged in a war with ^e Astures and 
Cantabri, the warlike inhabitants of the As- 
turias and the north-west of Spain. The suc- 
cessful conclusion of the war was signalised 
by the temple of Janus being closed a second 
time by Augustus, and by the settlement of 
veterans in the colony of Emerita Augusta 
(Merida) on the Guadiana. In the year 24 
he returned to Rome from Spain. This year 
is memorable for the expedition against 
Arabia Felix of iElius Gallus, who was then 
governor of Egypt: a notice of his cam- 
paign is preserved by Strabo (p. 819, ed. 
Casaub.). The next year (b.c. 23), that in 
which Augustus received the Tribunitian 
power for life, and his eleventh consulship, 
brought a domestic calamity, the death of 
yoimg MarceUus, the son of his sister Octavi^ 
and the husband of his daughter Julia. His 
peace was also disturbed by conspiracies : that 
in which Murena was engaged, or alleged to 
be engaged, belongs to the year 22. In b.c. 
21 Augustus agmn left Rome for the purpose 
of settling the eastern part of the empire. He 
first visit^ Sicily, and while he was there 
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great disturbances occurred at Rome during 
the election of the consuls, for the old forms 
of election were still maintained, as they were 
during tlie lifetime of Auj^tus. The dis- 
turbance required his interference, but he did 
not return to Rome : he appointed Agrippa 
to the administration of the city in his 
absence, and ^ve him his daughter Julia 
in marriage. [Agrippa, M. V.] From Sicily 
Augustus pas^ over into Greece, and 
thence to the island of Samos, where he spent 
the winter. The year b.c. 20 is memorable 
for the restoration by the Parthians of the 
standards which they had taken fVom Crassus 
and M. Antonins, and of the captive soldiers, 
an event which the flatterers of Augustus 
have often commemorated, and also for the 
birth of Julia’s son by Agrippa, Gains 
CsDsar, as he was afterwards called, in con- 
sequence of being adopted by his grandfather. 
Augustus spent another winter at Samos, 
where he received ambassadors from the 
Scythians and the Indians. The Indians 
brought presents, and among them some 
tigers, which the Romans had never seen 
before. From Samos Augustus passed over 
to Athens, where one of the Indians who ac- 
companied him burnt himself alive. From 
Athens Augustus returned to Rome in the 
following year, b.c. 19. The Cantabri had 
revolted in b.c. 22, and were finally subdued 
in this year (b.c. 19) by Agrippa, who after 
sustaining several reverses nearly annihilated 
all tlie Cantabrian warriors. In the year 18 
the ten years had expired for which Augustus 
had undertaken the administration, but the 
period was renewed for five years, and 
Agrippa was associated with Augustus in the 
Tribunitian power for the same period. 
Agrippa’s alliance with Augustus, and his 
talents for war and administration, rendered 
it prudent to associate him in the administra- 
tion of the empire. With the aid of Agrippa, 
he made another revision of the senate. In this 
year Virgil died, on his return from Athens, 
where he had seen Augustus. The cfurying 
of the Lex Julia De Maritandis Ordinibus, 
the object of which was to compel people to 
marry under penalties, belongs to the year 
B.c. 18: it is alluded to in the “Carmen 
Smculare ” of Horace, which was written in 
the following year, that of the celebration of 
the Ludi SswniJares. This law of marriage 
was subsequently modified, and formed the 
foundation of the Lex Julia et Papia Pop- 
psea, which is so often mentioned by the 
lioman writers, and particularly the jurists. 
In this year Jiilia bore another son, Lucius, 
who, together with his brother Caius, was im- 
mediatdy adopted by Auj^tus, and both of 
these youths are hencemrth called Caius 
Caesar and Lucius Caesar. Agrippa, with his 
wife Julia, set out for Syrii^ being intrusted 
with the general administration of affiairs in 
those parts. In b.c. 16 Augustus left Rome 
for Gaul. Various reasons are assigned by 
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Dion for his leaving the city, bat the main 
object was to superintend warlike operations 
against the Germans, who had defeated Mar- 
cus Lollius. Statilius was the governor of 
Rome and Italy in his absence. The Rhmti, an 
Alpine people, were subdued by Tiberius and 
Drusus, the stepsons of Augustas : and many 
colonies were established or restored in Gavd 
and Spain. These were principally military 
colonies, and the lands were given to satisfy 
the clmms of the old soldiers, who were con- 
tinually asking for grants. Augustus re- 
turned from Gaul in the year 13, and gave 
to the senate a written account of his pro- 
ceedings. In this year, according to Dion, 
Augustus dedicated the theatre of Marcellos, 
and games were celebrated, in which six 
hundred wild beasts from Africa were 
slaughtered. The year 12 is that in which 
Lepidus died, and Augustus succeeded him 
as Pontifex Maximus : Agrippa also died in 
this year, and in the following year his 
widow Julia was married to Tiberius, the 
stepson of Augustus. Tiberius was obliged 
by Augustus to put away his wife Vipsania 
Agrippina, the ^ughter of Agrippa by a 
former marriage, though she had ^me him 
a son and was with child at the time, and 
though he was much attached to her. Au- 
gustus compelled him to take Julia, for rea- 
sons of policy, though Tiberius disliked 
her, and was already aware of her profligate 
habits. The new bridegroom was sent off to 
fight against the Pannonians, whom he de- 
feated, and the marriage was solemnized on 
his return. In this year Octavia, the sister 
of Augustus, died, a woman whose life was 
free from reproach, and whose virtues entitle 
her to be ranked among the illustrious 
Roman mothers. It is a pleasing feattire in 
the mingled character of Augustas that he 
loved his sister. 

In B.C. 10 Augustus was again in Gaul with 
his stepson and son-in-law Tiberius. Drusus 
also prosecuted the war against the Germans 
in this and the following year. He advanced as 
far as the Elbe, but his career was cut short 
by a fidl from his horse, which occasioned his 
death. His body was carried to Rome, and 
Augustas pronounced his funeral oration in 
the Circus Flaminius : he also wrote an epi- 
taph for his tomb and composed a memoir of 
his life. In the year 8 the second term of ten 
years expired: Augustus, with a show of 
unwillingness, accepted the administration 
again ; and this year is recorded as that in 
which the month Sextilis received the name 
of Augustus, which it retains. In this year 
also a census was taken. Tiberius now con- 
ducted the military operations on the Rhine. 
Two more of the friends of Augustus died 
this year, Maecenas and the poet Horace. 
Maecenas had for many years bwn his faith- 
ful friend and adviser, and had been in- 
trusted with the important oflice of Praefectus 
Urbi. It was believed in Rome that Augustus, 
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among his other amours, had an adulterous 
commerce with Terentia, the wife of Maecenas, 
which caused her husband some vexation, 
but it never made him break with Augustus, 
and he left him the bulk of his immense for- 
tune. Tiberius received the title of Impe- 
rator for his German victories, and in the 
yeair 6 he received the Tribunitian power for 
five years ; but instead of staying at Rome, 
he retired to Rhodes, where he resided 
seven years, mainly per^ps through jeadousy 
of Caius and Lucius Caesar, the adopted sons 
of Augustus, who conducted themselves in a 
haughty and insolent manner; perhaps too 
to get rid of his wife, for he certamly left her 
behind. 

In the year b.c. 4, or according to perhaps 
the best authorities, in the year b.c. 3, Jesus 
Christ was born at Bethlehem in Judaea. 
Some chronologists place this event in the 
year b.c. 2. 

The year b.c. 2 was the thirteenth consul- 
ship of Augustus, and in this year L. Caesar 
received the toga virilis: Caius, the elder, 
had taken it in b.c. 5. Thus Augustus had 
now two grandsons, his sons by adoption, 
who had attained the age of puberty, and be 
had a prospect of securing in his family the 
succession to a greater power than any man 
had ever yet acquired. But his happiness 
was marr^ by the conduct of his daughter 
Julia, the mo^er of his adopted sons. In the 
lifetime of Agrippa she had perha^ not been 
a fiuthful wife, but now in the thirty-eighth 
year of her age she had broken through, 
all the bounds of decency and prudence. 
Her indignant father could hardly restrain 
himself when he ascertained the extent of her 
degradation. Many of her lovers were put 
to death, and among them Antonius lulus, a 
son of M. Antonius by Fulvia. Julia was 
banished to the small island of Pandataria, 
on the coast of Campania, and afterwards to 
Rhegium, where she lived a life of misery, 
and yet survived her figither. Her mother 
Scril^nia, the long-divorced wife of Augustus, 
voluntarily accompanied Julia in her exile. 
This matter is often spoken of in such terms 
as would lead a reader to suppose that Au- 
gustus in these and like cases acted according 
to his pleasure ; whereas that would be en- 
tirely inconsistent with the administration of 
justice at that period. Julia and some of her 
paramours and accomplices came within the 
penalties of the Lex J^ia on adultery, which 
was passed about b.c. 18 or 17, and probably 
before the “ Carmen Saeculare” of Horace was 
written. They were accordingly banished. 
Those who were put to death suffered on the 
additional charge of a treasonable design, as 
shown by their cohabiting with a member of 
the family of Augustus; probably a mere 
pretext to get rid of them, but enough to 
prove that the forms of law were observ'ed. 
Julia, the grand-daughter of Augustus, his 
daughter’s £uighter, who was married to L. 
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^milius Paallus, followed her mother’s ex- 
ample, and suffered a similar punishment 
(a.d. 8). 

In A.D. 1 Gains Ccesar was sent to conduct 
the war in Armenia, and Tiberius came 
fh>m his retirement as far as Chios to pay 
his respects to the adopted son of Augus- 
tus. But the time was near when the son 
of Livia was to become the r^resentative of 
the Caesars. Lucius Caesar died at Mas- 
silia, in a.d. 2, shortly after Tiberius bad re- 
turned to Rome, a favour which he had ob- 
tained with the consent of Caius, and which 
was probably one motive for this wily poli- 
tician ^ing so far to see him. Caius died 
in Lycia, on his return from Armenia, in a.d. 
4, and Augustus, who in the year preceding 
had accepted the administration for another 
decennial period, now adopted Tiberius as 
his son, and associated him in theTribunitian 
power for ten years. At the same time he 
compelled Tiberius to adopt Germanicus, the 
son of his brother Drusus, though Tiberius 
had a son of his own. Tiberius was sent to 
conduct the military operations on the Ger- 
man frontier : the details of these events 
belong to his life. After a successful cam- 
paign, Tiberius returned to Rome, in a.d. 9, 
the same year in which Ovid was banished 
fVom Rome, most probably for his licentious 
poetry, which would bring him within the 
penalties of the Lex Julia on adultery. The 
success .of Tiberius and the laurels won by 
his adopted son Germanicus in this year and 
the preceding, were overcast by the news of 
the defeat of Quintilius Varus and the de- 
struction of his army. [Arminius.] This 
was the greatest reverse which Augustus sus- 
tmned in the long course of his administra- 
tion. The war on the German frontier con- 
tinued, and in a.d. 12 Tiberius enjoyed a 
triumph for his victories. In a.d. 1.3 Au- 
gustus for the fifth time accepted the ad- 
ministration of tlie empire for ten years. He 
had now lived long enough to see all his 
direct male descendants die, except one 
grandson, Agrippa Postumus, a youth of xm- 
promising disposition, who was sent into 
banishment. [Aokippa Postumus.] But 
Claudius, the sou, and Caligula, the grand- 
son of Ills stepson Drusus, were already bom, 
and both of them became in time his un- 
worthy successors. Even Ve^>asian, the 
eighth in the series of the Roman Csesars, 
was bora in the lifetime of Augustus. 

In A.D. 14 Augustus held the third census, 
with the assistance of Tiberius. He had for 
some time been in feeble health. In the 
summer of tliis year, after superintending 
the celebration of some games at Naples, he 
retired to Nola, where he died on toe 19th 
of August, in the seventy-sixth year of his 
age, and in the same room in which his 
frther had died. Feeling his end near, he 
called his friends together, and asked them 
if they thought he h^ played his part well 
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in life ; and if they did, he added, give me 
then your applause. He died while he was 
kissing Livia, and telling her to remember 
their union. An accomplished actor im- 
doubtedly he was, and he played a great 
part. A rumour that he was poisoned by his 
wife has been preserved by the historians, 
but not the slightest evidence is alleged in 
confirmation of it. By his will he left Livia 
and Tiberius his heirs. The ceremonial of 
his funeral and the accompanying events 
belong to the period of his successor Tiberiu^ 
the commencement of whose reign is inti- 
mately connected with the close of the reign 
of Augustus. In this imperfect sketch some 
frets have been stated without any limitations, 
which in a history would require a careful 
examination. Of all periods this is one of 
the most eventftil, and of all perhaps the 
most fruitful in consequences, for it is the 
period in which was consolidated that system 
of government and administration which has 
determined the character of European civili- 
zation. It is remarkable also for the personal 
history of the man, which, from the battle of 
Actium, comprised a period of near fortj'-four 
years, and from the time of his landing at 
Brundisium in b.c. 44, a period of fifty-seven. 

Augustus was a man of middle stature, or 
rather below it, but well made. The ex- 
pression of his handsome free was that of un- 
varying tranquillity; his eyes were lar^, 
bright, and piercing; his hair a lightish 
yellow; and his nose somewhat axjuiline. 
The profound serenity of his expression and 
the noble character of his features are shown 
by his gems and medals. He was temperate 
even to abstinence in eating and drinking, 
and he thus attained a great age, though he 
was of a feeble constitution ; but though a 
rigid father, and a strict guardian of public 
morals, he is accused of incontinence. He 
was fond of simple amusements, and of chil- 
dren’s company. In all his habits he was 
methodical, an economizer of time, and 
averse to pomp and personal display. He 
generally left the city and entered it by 
night, to avoid being seen. The master of 
so many legions — he who directed the admi- 
nistration of an empire which extended from 
the Euphrates to the Pillars of Hercules, and 
from the Libyan Desert to the German 
Ocean — lived m a house of moderate size, 
without splendour or external show. His 
ordinary aress was msale by the hands of his 
wife, his daughter, and his grand-daughters. 
The young women were kept under a strict 
discipline, and their conduct every day was 
carenilly registered in a book. He assisted 
in the education of his grandsons and adopted 
sons Caius and imeius. From his youth he 
had practised oratory, and was well ac- 
q^inted with the learning of his day. 
Though a ready speaker, he never address^ 
the senate, the popular assemblies, or the 
soldiers without preparation, and it was his 
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general practice to read his speeches. He 
was a man of unwearied industry, a great 
reader, and a diligent writer. He drew up 
memoirs of his own life, in thirteen books, 
which comprised the period up to the Canta- 
brian war, and also "various other works in 
prose. He also wrote a poem in hexameter 
verse, entitled “ Sicilia,” and a book of Epi- 
grams, some of which are extant, and are 
very obscene. His L^tin style, as appears 
from the few specimens which are extant, was 
simple and energetic, like his character ; he 
disliked trivial thoughts and far-fetched 
words, and his object was always to express 
his meaning in the clearest possible way. 
Accordingly, he never scrupled to add pre- 
positions when perspicuity ^uired it, or to 
repeat conjunctions. His biographer Sueto- 
nius, who had inspected many of his manu- 
script which were preserved to the time of 
Hadrian, gives many interesting particulars 
about them. The historians and writers of 
memoirs had ample materials even in the 
papers which Augustus left in his own hand- 
writing, and the minuteness of many of the 
particulars of his life may be depended on 
for their accuracy. But the malice of his 
enemies has also preserved many anecdotes, 
which are at least of doubttiil credit Besides 
his will, which was partly "written by his 
0"wn hand, he left three or four lar^ manu- 
scripts sealed. They contained directions 
for his fhneral, a recapitulation of all his 


acts, and a view of the resources of the em- 
pire. This last and the most important of 
them comprehended a complete enumeration 
of the military and naval force of the empire, 
and of the kingdoms within its limits which 
still existed, a statement of the whole revenue 
and expenditure, all written out with his own 
hand, and advice as to keeping the empire 
within its actual limits. The contents of the 
manuscript which contained his acts, he or- 
dered to be cut on bronze plates, and to be 
placed in front of the Mausoleum at Rome, 
in which he was interred. The “ Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum” is a copy of this 
important document Augustus left to his 
successor an empire regulated like a well- 
ordered household. 

The chief friends and ad-visers of Augustus 
were Agrippa, Maecenas, and Asinius Pollio. 
During his administration Rome was much 
improved by buildings both for ornament 
and utility. The sewers were increased and 
repaired, the supply of water was made most 
abundant, the city had a police under the 
praefectus urbi, and regulations were made 
for extinguishing fires. A fleet was main- 
tained at Ravenna, and one at Misenum; 
and the seas were kept clear of pirates. 
Though there was war on the frontiers, the 
body of the empire was tranquil, and the 
merchant smled in safety from Egypt to 
Rome. The world never before enjoyed so 
long a period of peace. 


I. 


Detcendantit of C. OctoTitu, through 
hU daughter Octavia, and of 
M. Antoniua Triumrir, ibroiigb hia 
daughter Antonia. 

C. OctaTiua, Preetor B.C. 81, 

and governor of Macedonia, married (1) Ancharia. 


Otuvia,* the older, married 1. C. Claudiiu Marcellut. 


M. Marcellui, married Marcella the elder, married Marcella, the younger. 

1. Pomocia, the daughter L. M. Viptaniu* Agrippa. by 
of Se'xtua Pompelui. nhom the probably had 

no children. 

9. Julia, the daughter of 9. lulus Antonius, a son of 
Augustus. Marcus Antonius Triumvir. 


L. Antonius Africanus, 
died at Marseille. 


Octavia the elder married (9.) M. Antonius Triumvir. 


Antoniat the aider, married 
L. Domitiua Ahenobarbus. 

! 


Antonia the younger. (No. 111.) 


Domitia married 
Crispus Passienust 


L. Silanus, betrothed to 
Octavia, afterwards the 
rife of the Emperor Nero. 


Domitia lepida, married 
1. M. Valerius Barbatus Messala. 


Valeria ifessalina, the 
wife of the Emperor CtAaDips (No. III.) 
9. Ap^. Junius Silanus. X 


Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, married 
Agrippina, daughter of 
Germanicus. 

I 

Naao, Empeior. 


M.^Silanns, 
Proconsul of Asia. 


Junia Calvina, datighter-in-law 
of Vltellius. 


♦ It Is not certain whether Octavia the elder or the younger was the mother of M. Marcellus. 
t Tacitus, .dnnsf. iv. 44, and xii. 64, makes the younger Antonia the wife of this Domitius. 
j But see the note of Lipsius, Tacit. Jnmil. xiii. 1. 
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II. 

DMcendmili of Julia the sitter of the Dictator, 
aad of C. Oetariut Uirough Augutlui. 


C. Julius Cietar married Aurelia. 

! 

C. Juliui Cinar, Julia married 
tbe Dictator. M. Atiut Balbut. 

I 

Atla, second wife of C, Octavius, Prator B.C. 61. 

! 

Octaria tbe jounger. C. Odaviut. afterwards C. Julius Cassb Ootstiakus Auausrus. 

betrothed 1. to Serrilia. 

S. married Ciodia, whom he divorced. 

8. Scribonia, br wtiom be iiad a daughter. Julia. 

4. Liria Drusllla, the wife of Tiberius Claudius Nero. 

Julia, the daughter of Auaustus. 
married 1. H. Marcellus. 

8. Tiberius, the stepson of Augustus, afterwards Emperor, 

9. Marcos Vipsanius Agiippa. 

I 


Caius Ctesar, married Lucius Caesar. Agrippa Postumus. Julia, married Agrippina, married Caesar 

Xiria, or Lirilla, the sister L. ^milius Hnullus, Germanicus, grandson 

of Germanicus. tbe son of tbe Censor. of Liria Drutilla. 


M. ASmilins Lepidus, married Emilia Lcnida, 
Drosills, daughter of married 

Germanicus. Ap. Junius Silanns.* 


' Nero, married Drusnt, 

Jnlia, daughter married 
of Drusus, ton of rEmilia 
Tlbwius. Lepida. 


C.Ceesar Caligula, Agrippina, married, Drusilla. married 
the Emperor. l. Cn. Domitlus I, L. Cntalut. 

Ahenobarbus 8. M. iSmUius 

(No. I.) Lepidus. 

9. Crispin Passlenus. 

8. Claudius, Emperor, 


Livla, or Lirilla, as she 
is called by Suetonius, 
or Julia, ns she it called 
by Tacitus and Dion, 
married H. Vinicius. 


III. 

Descendants of Liria Drusilla, the wife of Augustus, 
nberitts Claudius Nero married Liria Drusilla. 

I 


Tiberiut Nero, Emperor, ( 

married 1 . Vipsaoia Agrippina 9. Jnlia, tbe daughter of Augustus. Drusus Nero Germanicus, 

I the brother of the 

I Emperor Tiberius. 

Drusus married LIvia or 

Lirilla, the titter of Germanicus. 


Uberius Gemellus, Gemellus, other name unknown, Julia, married 

(SneUmlut, CaUgato, c. 98.) (Tacitus, daaai. 11. 84. ir. 15.) 1. Nero, son of Germanicus. 

9. Kubcllius Blandus, by 
whom she had 

Bubelliut l^lautns, 
(Tacitus, daaof. sri. 10.) 


Drusus Nero Germanicus, the brother of the Emperor Tiberius, married 
tbe younger Antonia. 


Cciar Gennanirus, married 
Agrippina, (No. II.) 


Lirilla, married 
1. C. Csesar, son of Agrippa. 

9. Drusus, son of the Emperor 
Tiberius. 

8. Betrothed to Sejaniis, 
(Tacitus. Annal. Ir. 40.) 


Claudius, Emperor, married 
I. Plautia Vergulanilla, 
by whom be had 


Drusus Claudia. 

9 . iElia Petina, by whom be bad 

I 

Antenia. 


8. Valeria Hesenlinn, by whom 
be bod 

! 

Octarla, married Claudius 

Nero, Emperor. Uritannicus. 


IV. 

Descendants of Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa. 

M. Vipsanius Agrippa mturied 

I. Pomponia, the daughter of T. Pomponiut Atlicus, by whom he had a daughter, 
Vipsanin Agrippina, who married, flriit, Tiberius Nero, Emperor ; and, second, 
Asiniut Gallus. (Tacit. Annai. 1. 19.) 

9, Marcella, ihe older, No. I. 

8. Julia, daughter of Augustus, No. II. 

* By whom she whs probably tbe mother of L. and M. Silanus, No. I. 
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The age of Augustus is a brilliant period 
in the history of Rome. There were the 
lawyers M. Antistius Labeo and C. Ateius 
Capito ; tlie poets Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and 
others ; and die historian Livy. The literary 
remains of Augustus were published by J. A. 
Fabricius, Hamburg, 1727, 4to. 

The annexed table shows the various de- 
scendants of Julia, the sister of the Dictator 
Cajsar, down to the Emperor Nero, who left 
no children. The Dictator had only a daugh- 
ter, and she died childless. 

The relationship of the various members 
of the family of Augustus is very com- 
plicated, but It is necessary to understand it 
well in studying the history of his period. 
The preceding tables by Lipsius show the 
relationship of all the members of the Octa- 
viau, Antonian, Julian, and other Geutes 
who were connected with the family of 
Augustus. There are some difficulties about 
a few names ; but they are of no importance. 
(Nicolaus of Damascus, Life of Augustus, ed. 
Orelli ; Suetonius, Augustus ; Dion Cassixxs, 
lib. xlv. — Ivi. ; Appian, Civil Wars, ii. — v., 
and lllyrica ; Cicero, Letters and Philippics ; 
Velleius Paterculus, ii. 59 — 124; Tacitus, An- 
nal. i. ; Monumentum Ancyranum, in Oberlin’s 
Tacitus or the editions of Suetonius ; Plu- 
tarch, Antonius ; Clinton, Fasti Hellenici ; 
Rasche, Lexicon Pei Numarice ; Eckhel, 
Doctrina Num. Vet. vols. vi. viii.) G. L. 

AUGUSTUS, Duke of Saxony, and last 
Archbishop of Maodebdrg, the second son 
of John George I., Elector of Saxony, and 
Magdalena Sibylla, daughter of Albrecht 
Frederick, Duke of Prussia, of the house of 
, Brandenburg, was bom at Dresden on the 
13th of August, 1614. At the age of twelve 
he was chosen by the chapter of Magdeburg 
coadjutor to the Archbishop of Ma^eburg, 
Christian WUliam, Margrave of Branden- 
burg (8th of December, 1625), who was de- 
posed by the chapter in 1628 on the ground 
of having made war upon the Emperor Fer- 
dinand IL, as an ally of King Christian IV. 
of Denmark. But the real cause of his de- 

g >sition was the fear of the chapter that the 
mperor, encouraged by his victories over 
the Danes and their allies among the Pro- 
testant German princes, would drive Chris- 
tian William out, and impose upon them a 
Roman Catholic bishop in the person of his 
second son, the Archduke Leopold William, 
the consequence of which would have been 
the re-establishment of the Roman Catholic 
religion in that bishopric. In order to pre- 
vent that danger, tlie chapter, immediately 
after the deposition of Christian William, 
chose prince Augustus archbishop, alleging 
that, as he was already coadjutor, they could 
not conveniently choose any other indivi- 
dual. But the real motive was the hope 
that the Emperor would not make any 
objection to his election, because he was the 
son of the Elector of Saxony, the most power- 
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fill among the German princes, with whom, 
although he was a Protestant, the Emperor 
was on terms of friendship and alliance. 
The chapter was deceived. Misled by fana- 
tical counsellors and Jesuits, and confident in 
the victorious arms of Tilly and Wallenstein, 
the Elmperor issued the famous “Edictum 
Restitutionis ” (1629), which was calculated 
to wrest from the Protestant princes so many 
bishoprics which were once Roman Catholic, 
and other ecclesiastical territories, where the 
Protestant religion was then established, and 
of which their younger sons were chosen 
bishops and abbots. The Emperor conse- 
quentiy declared himself against the election 
of Augustus, whom he contrived to deprive 
of his episcopal dignity by means of the Pope. 
The Emperor’s son Lipoid W^illiam was 
chosen archbishop, the Protestant canons and 
deans having l^first been driven out and re- 
placed by Roman Catholics. Count Wolf 
of Mansfeld was appointed by the Emperor 
governor of the bishopric for his son, and 
&e Roman Catholic religion was in a fair 
way to be forced upon all the inhabitants. 
Tilly occupied the country with the imperial 
army, and the city of Ma^eburg, which was 
not under the bi^op’s authority, having re- 
fused to receive an imperial garrison, was 
besieged by him, and finally taken and de- 
stroyed. The King of Sweden, Gustavus 
Adolphus, had endeavoured to prevent the 
unfortunate fate of that rich and populous 
city, but Ms alliance with the Elector of 
Brandenburg being not yet concluded, he 
could not assist Magdeburg in time; how- 
ever, soon after the fell of that city, he ap- 
proached it with his mmn army, oblig^ 
Tilly to evacuate the bishopric and to fall 
back upon Leipzig, and in the environs of 
that town defeated Mm in a decisive battle 
(7th of September, 1631). The bishopric of 
Magdeburg being thus con(^uered by Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, who, accordmg to his pro- 
clamation, had taken up arms not only for the 
defence of the Protestant faith, but also for 
the protection of the Protestant princes, it 
was supposed that he would restore it to its 
legitimate sovereign Augustus ; but he kept 
it for himself and appomted Prince Louis of 
Anhalt-Dessau governor of it. The Swedes 
remained in possession of Magdeburg till 
they lost the great battle of Nordl ingen (19th 
of August, 1634). Their defeat led to a se- 
nate peace between the Emperor and the 
Elector of Saxony, which was concluded at 
Prague, on the 20th of May, 1635, in wMch 
it was stipulated that Augustus should be re- 
cognised as Archbishop of Magdeburg. The 
Elector, however, was obliged to ^e the 
bishopric by force from the Swedes, and it 
was not until 1638 that Augustus received 
the homage of the chapter and states of 
Magdeburg. No sooner was he in possession 
than he was driven out again by the Swedes : 
he retook and lost it several times more, till 
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at last he sncceeded, in 1646, in keeping him- 
self neutral between the Swedes and the Em- 
peror. In the following year, 1647, Augustus 
married Anna Maria, daughter of Adolphus 
Frederick, Duke of Mecklenburg, and on 
this occasion he renounced the title of Arch- 
bishop, and assumed that of Administrator, 
because, although celibacy had been abolished 
in the Protestant church, there was still an 
opinion among the Protestants that a bishop 
ought not to be married. At the peace of 
Westphalia, in 1648, Augustus was acknow- 
ledged as sovereign prince of Magdeburg, 
which, after his death, was to belong to 
Frederick William, Elector of Brandenburg. 
The city of Magdeburg, still claiming the 
privileges of a free imperial city, refused to 
do homage to Augustus or Fr^erick W'il- 
liam, till the elector besieged it with an 
army of 14,000 men, and forced the citizens 
to sign the treaty of Kloster-Bergcn (28th of 
May, 1666), in consequence of which Magde- 
burg was degraded from a free imperial city 
(freie Reich^tadt) to a “ Landstadt,” or a 
town subject to a prince. The father of Au- 
gustus having died in 1656, he inherited part 
of his dominions — the town of Weissenfels, a 
considerable district in Thuringia, and the 
districts of Burg, Queerfurt, Jiiterbock, and 
Dahne, situated within the archbishopric of 
Magdeburg; in 1659 he acquired the county 
of Barby. He built the fine palace at Weis- 
senfels, and by a wise administration suc- 
ceeded in healing many of the wounds which 
the Thirty Years’ War had inflicted upon his 
dominions. Augustus had five sons and 
seven daughters by his first wife, who died in 
1669. He made a second marriage, in 1672, 
with a countess of Leiningen-Westerburg, 
by whom he had three children more. After 
his death, which took place on the 4th of 
June, 1680, the archbishopric of Magdeburg, 
as stated above, was united with the do- 
minions of the Elector of Brandenburg, 
whose descendants still possess it, but the 
districts mentioned above were inherited by 
the eldest son of Augustus, John Adolphus, 
who founded the branch of the dukes of 
Saxe- Weissenfels, which became extinct in 
1746, In John Adolphus II., a renowned 
general. [Adolphus II., John, Duke of 
Saxe- Weissenfels.] (Weisse, Geschichte der 
Chur-Sdchsischen Staaten, vol. iv. vi. p. 200, 
&c. ; Bdttiger, Geschichte des Kurstaates und 
Kdnigreiches Sachsen, vol. i. p. 320, &c.) 

W. P. 

AUGUSTUS I. of Poland. [Sieomund 
Augustus.] 

AUGUSTUS I. (II.), FRIEDERICH, 
King of Poland and Elector of Saxony, 
is called Augustus II. by those who consider 
King Siegmund Augustus, who reigned from 
1529 fill 1572, as Augustus I.; although he 
is more properly called Siegmund II. Au- 
gustus, or simply Siegmund Augustus. Au- 
gustus Frederick, the subject of this bio- 
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graphv, was the second son of John George 
III., Elector of Saxony, and Anna Sophia, 
daughter of Frederick III., King of Den- 
mark : he was bom at Dresden, on the 12th 
of May, 1670. The Elector John George III. 
died in 1691 ; and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, John George IV., a highly gifted but 
extravagant prince, who died, in 1694, of the 
small-pox, which he had caught from his un- 
worthy mistress Sibylla von Neizschiitz, who 
died a few days before her noble lover. John 
George IV., having left no issue, was suc- 
ceeds by his brother Augustus Frederick. 

Augustus Frederick was gifted with an 
amiaUe disposition, rare talents, unusual 
beauty, and unparalleled strength, owing to 
which circumstance he acquired tlie name of 
Augustus the Strong, by which he is well- 
known in history. He received an excellent 
education, and developed his natural taste 
for the fine arts and literature in a three 
years’ journey through the principal coun- 
tries of Europe ; but being given to sensual 
pleasures and “ noble” extravagances, he 
imitated the example of the court of Ver- 
sailles and others which he visited, and there 
contracted that extraordinary passion for 
luxury and royal splendour for which his 
name has become as conspicuous as that of 
King Louis XIV. of France. At Vienna the 
young prince made a lasfing friendship with 
the Roman king, afterwards emperor, Joseph 
I. of Austria. His father, who was known 
as a good general, and had signalized himself 
at the famous siege of Vienna by the 'Turks 
in 1683, wished to bring him up to arms; 
and the young prince was scarcely sixteen 
when he was sent into the camp of Ins grand- 
father, the King of Denmark, who intended 
to reduce the free city of Hamburg, and had 
assembled an army under its walls. During 
the years from 1689 to 1691, Augustus served 
in the . imperial army which was employed 
on the Rhine against the French; and al- 
though he did not exactly show the qualities 
of a general, he attracted the attention of 
both the French and the Germans by many 
gallant deeds. After his accession he renewed 
the alliance of Saxony with the emperor, 
obtained the commana-in-chief against the 
'I'urLs, and joined the imperial army in 
Hungary wiA 8000 Saxons (1695). For 
some time he was successful in 'Transj’lvania, 
and laid siege to Temesvdr (1696); but the 
approach of the great Turkish army obliged 
him to raise the siege. In the following year 
(1697) he was defeated, after a brave resist- 
ance, at Clash, on the river Bega in Hun- 
gry ; but although his defeat was only fol- 
lowed by moderate disadvantages for the 
imperialists, he resigned his post of com- 
mander-in-chief, and went to Vienna. His 
personal appearance, and the chivalrous spirit 
which he showed in man^ adventurous en- 
^gements, made a great impression on the 
Turks, and they usm to call him “ Demir 
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el,” or “ the Iron-hand being more polite 
than their historiographer Rashid, who calls 
him, in his Persico-Arabico-Turkish patch- 
work language, “ Sax nam lami pur shiir,” 
or, “ the ^xon whose name be cursed, but 
who is easy to shear,” that is, “ to beat.” 

The motive of Augustus’ journey to Vienna, 
and his long stay there, soon became known. 
John III. Sobieski, the chivalrous King of 
Poland, had died in 1696, leaving three sons, 
James, Alexander, and Constantine, and a 
widow, Marie de la Grange, the daughter of 
the Marquis d’Arquien, a French nobleman. 
During the last years of his reign King John 
III. lost the confidence of the nation, which 
he so well merited by his personal character 
and his brilliant victories over the Turks; 
and there were few Poles who would have 
chosen one of his sons for his successor. 
To choose a king among their own coun- 
trymen would, however, have been the best 
course the Poles could have taken, if the 
weakness of the republic had not been mani- 
fest, surrounded as she was by the rising 
powers of Russia, Sweden, and Brandenburg, 
by troublesome Turks and Tartars, and by 
that power, Austria, which was the more 
dreaded by the Poles as two neighbour 
kingdoms, Bohemia and Hungary, the con- 
stitution of which was formerly very like 
that of Poland, had been deprived of their 
political liberties by the house of Austria. 
There was consequently reason to fear that 
some of these dangerous neighbours would 
have showed themselves hostile to Poland 
from the moment that the republic would 
have been less accessible to their influence 
by being headed by a national chief, unless 
t^t chief was not only a hero, but also a man 
above the temptation of gold. Moreover, 
that man ought to have been a noble exalted 
by his name, his wealth, and his influence 
above those intrigues and jealousies which at 
that time prevent^ any cordial union among 
the Polish nobles. But however rich in 
heroic soldiers, Poland had no general who 
was the hero of the nation as John Sobieski 
once was ; nobles possessed of royal fortunes 
were as easily bribed with millions as those 
starving knights, their peers, with a dollar 
and a bottle of brandy, for which they sold 
their suffrages at the diet of 1697 ; and the 
great families of Radziwil, Sapieha, Sobieski, 
Leszczyuski, Jablonowski, Czartoryski, and 
others were divided by jealousy, and so far 
from possessing any general i^uence, that 
the least attempt to obtain it would have 
united their rivals against them, and caused 
the fiiilure of their patriotic or their selfish 
undertakings. Another circmnstance which 
made the choice of a national king unsafe 
was the more nominal than real aumority of 
the king, who was only the first peer of a 
realm in which there were no citizens except 
nobles, and where all nobles had equal poli- 
tical rights, so that even a few malcontents 
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or intriguers might cause great trouble to the 
king, even if he could reckon upon a powerful 
majority. This state of things was a suffi- 
cient reason for the majority of the Polish 
nobles wishing for a foreign king descended 
from a powerful family, though not so power- 
ful as to become dangerous to the liberties 
and independence of Poland ; a superior ge- 
neral able to defend the republic in her cri- 
tical position and to conduct a successful war 
against those powers which, in the course of 
the seventeenm centxuy, had wrested several 
valuable provinces from Poland; and rich 
enough not only to maintain himself with 
dignity on the throne, so as to become no 
charge to the nation, but also to pay those 
who should support him with their suffrages 
and influence. For there is no doubt, and 
the course of events will show, that the Polish 
nobles expected to be bribed, and that they 
were not ashamed to sell their suffrages, al- 
though they considered all trade as de- 
grading, and left it to Jews and the German 
inhabitants of the principal towns. 

Ten candidates, native and foreign, pre- 
sented themselves or were proposed for the 
Polish crown. The first in rank among the 
natives was Prince James Sobieski, the ddest 
son of the late king, who offered five millions 
of Polish guldens (about 119,000/. sterling) 
for his election ; but this sum was far from 
being sufficient, and, besides, the young prince 
met with a strong opposition even among 
those who wished for a native king, because 
he was the son of a king of an elective mo- 
narchy. Next to him came John Przepen- 
dowskj, senator, grand treasurer of the crown 
and castellan of Culm, and Bielinski, the 
marshal of the diet, both of whom play^ an 
important part during the ensuing troubles, 
but they soon renounced their plan, as they 
were not powerful enough to gain a nnmerons 
party. Among the foreign princes, the first 
was Fran 9 ois-Louis de Bourbon, Prince de 
Conti, of a younger branch of the royal house 
of Fr^ce. The others were Charles, Count 
Palatine and Prince of Neuburg, who was 
married to Lomse-Charlotte Radziwil ; Leo- 
pold, Duke of Lorraine ; Maxinulian-Ema- 
nuel. Elector of Bavaria, a celebrated gene- 
ral ; Louis, Margrave of Baden, also a re- 
nowned general, but who was rejected because 
he was not rich enough ; Don Livio Odes- 
calchi, the nephew of Pope Innocent XL, 
who promised twenty and even thirty millions 
of Polish guldens ; and last, Augustus Fre- 
derick, Elector of Saxony. 

Augustus Frederick was in many respects 
a very fit man for a king of the Poles. Al- 
though he was no great general, he knew 
warfare well and h^ attracted attention by 
his chivalrous conduct, which, together with 
his majestic appearance, his noble manners, 
his liberality, and unbounded generosity, were 
highly admired by a nation of warriors. His 
hereditary dominions were situated almost 
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on the frontiers of Poland, and were consi- 
derable enough to give an additional weight 
to the power of the repnblic, without being 
dangerous to her liberties. He was rich, and 
did not care for money, fond of splendour, 
the most gallant courtier of his time, and by 
choosing him for their king the lords of 
Sarmatia had the jprospect of spending their 
time at his court m those luxuries and sen- 
sual pleasures which were the delight of so 
many spirited nobles, by whom the fine arts 
and literature were little valued. 

Long before it became known that Aug^ 
tns aspired to the throne of Poland, negotia- 
tions were secretly carried on at Vienna. 
The Emperor Leopold 1., and his son the 
Roman I^g Joseph, were both in favour of 
Augustus, and they made the greatest efforts 
to prevent the election of the Pmce de Conti, 
as that circumstance mi^ht give an advan- 
tage to France, with which the empire was 
still engaged in that war which was termi- 
nated in the following year, 1697, by the 
peace of Kj'swick. Augustus was likewise 
supported Iw Frederick, Elector of Branden- 
burg, and ^vereign Duke of Prussia, who 
aspired to the royal dignity, and was in his 
turn supported by the Elector of Saxony, 
Among the Poles Augustus had likewise nu- 
merous adherents. However, the Elector of 
Saxony was not only a Protestant, but the 
head of the Lutheran princes of Germany, 
and in this quality he was invested with im- 
portant political power in the diets of the 
empire ; and as the constitution of Poland 
required the king to be a Roman Catholic, 
there seemed to be no chance of success for 
him. Augustus removed this obstacle 
adopting the Roman Catholic reli^on. He 
took the oath in the presence of his cousin 
Christian Augustus, Duke of Saxony, who 
had likewise adopted the Roman Catholic 
religion and taken orders. The conversion 
of Augustus took place early in 1697, at 
Baden near Vienna. Upon this Augustus 
returned to Dresden, for the purpose of being 
nearer to the scene of those shameful intrigues 
and bribery which were publicly and impu- 
dently employed by the different candidates. 
The envoy of Augustus at Warsaw was his 
favourite, Field-Marshal Count Flemming, a 
man fit for snch business, and who was allied 
to several of the chief Polish houses. Flem- 
ming was married to a sister of the Castellan 
of Culm, John Przependowski, who had given 
np his canvass, and hastened to Dresden to 
assure the elector that everything would go 
well if money was not sparecL However, the 
Prince de Conti had a numerous party headed 
by Radziejowski, Archbishop of Gnesen and 
Primate of Poland. His envoy, the Abbe 
de Polignac, bought fresh votes at any price, 
till, after having spent ten millions of Polish 
guldens, his funds were exhausted ; and his 
master could not furnish him with more 
money, on account of the financial embarrass- 
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ment into which France was thrown by her 
perpetual wars. The Saxon party was headed 
by Dombski, Bishop of Cujavia and Vice- 
Primate of Poland, and increased daily, as 
Flemming paid, not only as well as Polimac, 
but continued to pay long after the Abbe had 
been reduced to eloquence and persuasion as 
his only resources. When the treasury of 
Augustus was exhausted, he sold a large part 
of his private domains, and several territories 
and towns of the electorate, among which 
was the convent of Petersberg, where his 
ancestors were buried, whose ashes were 
given into the bargain to the purchaser, the 
Elector of Brandenburg. Besides the sums 
employed by Flemming in bribing, which 
amounted very probably to twenty millions 
of Polish guldens (480,00()Z. sterling), he 
declared that his master promised to give 
ten millions of ^dens to pay the debts of 
the crown, which were contracted by the late 
king ; to effect, with his own troops and at 
his own expense, the conquest of Kaminieo 
Podolski, mat strong bulwark which had 
been taken by the T^ks, and generally of 
all the provinces taken firom Poland by fo- 
reign powers, Wallachia, Moldavia, Podolia, 
Ukrai]^ part of the palatinate of Kiew, and 
the greater part of Livonia; to keep 6000 
Saxons at the disposal of the republic, to re- 
pair the fortresses and build new ones at his 
own expense. He made various other pro- 
mises calculated to please the Poles. Flem- 
ming succeeded so well in his negotiations, 
that the leaders of the Saxon party thought 
themselves powerful enough to leave the 
question to bie decided by the assembly of the 
nobles, and the diet was consequently con- 
voked for the 26th of May, 1697, for the elec- 
tion of a king. 

The elective diets of the Poles were held 
in the open field near Wola, a village a short 
distance west of Warsaw, and on this occa- 
sion eighty thousand nobles on horseback, all 
armed as for some warlike expedition, entered 
the vast enclosure, or “ szapa,” where the 
election was to take place. As this diet was 
one of the most remarkable ever assembled, 
inasmuch as it furnished the world with the 
most striking proof of the unfitness of the 
Polish constitution for any nation, except 
Tartars or Monels, we shall dwell longer 
upon its proceedings than we should have 
ventured to do under less extraorcbnary cir- 
cumstances. The diet having been opened 
by the Primate of Poland, the palatines of 
Krakow and Posnania spoke in favour of 
Prince James Sobieski; but no sooner had 
they finished, than eighty tiiousand voices 
criM out' all at once the names of their re- 
spective candidates : the cries of “ Conti I” 
were the loudest, but all the other names 
were heard also, down to that of Don Livio 
Odescalchi. The partisans of Augustus at 
last got a hearing, but they met with a 
strong opposition, and many thousand voices 
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cried out that the Elector was not fit for 
their king, since he was no Roman Catholic. 
The Saxon party, however, produced a docu- 
ment to prove the abjuration of Augustus, 
which, as they said, was signed by the nuncio 
of the pope, who himself recommended 
Augustus to his faithful Poles. This trick 
having succeeded so fiir that many of the 
partisans of the minor candidates declared in 
favour of the Elector, the whole assembly 
suddenly divided into two bodies, the one for 
Conti, and the other for Augustus. They 
drew up in battle array on the opposite sides 
of the field, and, sword in h^d, seemed 
to wait for an oider to attack each other, 
while the Castellan of Kalisz, seated on a 
charger, and holding in one hand a drawn 
sword, in the other a crucifix, rode up and 
down, shouting with a thundering voice — 
“ Vivat Deus ! vivat Conti I vivat libertas I" 
The excitement and confUsion now became 
so great, that several bishops and many other 
persons trembled for their lives, and escaped 
in haste to Warsaw, where they hid them- 
selves in the church of St John. However, 
no blood was shed ; but as night approached, 
and the assembly could not come to any 
agreement, it was settled that they should 
remain on the field, and accordingly the 
greater number rode up and down all night, 
while others slept in their carriages. Others 
secretly went to Warsaw, where the most 
powerfiil among the partisans of the principal 
candidates, employed their time in intrigue 
and bribery. Unfortunately for Conti, his 
funds were exhausted, while Flemming had 
not only kept a considerable sum in reserve, 
but was liberally supported by the ambassa- 
dors of those foreign courts which were for 
the Elector of Saxony. From the Branden- 
burg minister he received 200,000 thalers; 
from the Bishop of Passau, the Imperial 
ambassador, 150,000; and from the Venetian 
envoy 30,000 thalers, which were intrusted 
to him by the queen dowager for the pur- 
pose of employing them for her son, Pnnce 
James, but which he thought he could use 
better by supporting Flemming. All this 
money went rapidly into the camp at Wola, 
and the party of Augustus increased with 
every fresh supply. Still more hands being 
ready to be held up for Saxony, if they were 
first filled with gold, Flemming and his allies 
borrowed a large sum from the Jews at War- 
saw, who hid their treasures till the moment 
was come to employ them profitably by taking 
bills for them at an enormous discoimt. 
About 80,000/. sterling were thus collected, 
and the distribution was so well managed 
that each had his share in proportion to his 
rank and infinence; some received large 
sums, while whole companies of poor knights 
were bribed with a dollar and a bottle of 
brandy each, as already stated. In spite 
of this partial success, the Saxon party was 
deceiv^ in their expectation, for after the 
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proceedings of the Diet had been recom- 
menced on the following morning (27th of 
May), and continued all the day with the 
utmost confusiou, the French party suddenly 
formed a body % themselves, and the pri- 
mate proclaimed the Prince of Conti King of 
Poland, and Grand Duke of Lithuania. U pon 
this they withdrew from the field, proceeded 
to Warsaw, and went to the church of St. 
John in order to celebrate the customary re- 
ligious ceremony which took place in that 
church on the election of a king. 

The Saxon party was by no means dis- 
couraged by this check, and while the pri- 
mate was pving than^ to God, and the 
roaring of the artillery accompanied the “ Te 
Deum,” the Bishop of Cnjavia succeeded in 
stopping all who remmned on the field, but 
were g^ually leaving it, at some distance 
from me ** szapa,” and after having protested 
against the election of Conti as illegal, he 
recommended to them again the Elector of 
Saxony, who, as he said, was descended from 
a house which had given several emperors to 
the German empire, one of whom, Otho III., 
had erected Poland into a kingdom, and 
founded the archbishopric of Gnesen. This 
argument, however, was only true in so fiir 
as Otho had founded the archiepiscopal see 
of Gnesen ; it is extremely doubtful if he 
erected Poland into a kingdom ; and the 
Elector of Saxony, who belonged to the house 
of Wettin, was not a descendant of Otho III., 
who belonged to the old dynasty of the dukes 
of Saxony. However, the argument of the 
Bishop of Cujavia had great effect upon the 
electors; they declared for Augustus, and 
the bishop proclaimed Augustus Frederick, 
Elector of Saxony, King of Poland and 
Grand-Duke of Lithuania. 

As there was no time to lose, the bishop 
chanted the ** Te Deum ” on the spot, and 
then hastened with his partisans to the church 
of Sl John in Warsaw, which was shut up 
by the Conti party, but which the guardians, 
tile Bishops of Posnania and Livonia, oblig- 
ingly opened after some secret n^tiations 
ImS taken place, or probably after Flemming 
had shown them his golden key. The par- 
tisans of Augustus being checked in their wish 
to have their candidate recognised in Warsaw 
by the objection that the election of Augustus 
was illegal because it had not been made 
within the “ szapa,” as it ought to be, accord- 
ing to the constitution — “ Never mind,” smd 
the Bishop of Cujavia; “ we will make an- 
other ;” and he forthwith proceeded to Wola 
with a body of his partisans, and had Au- 
gustus once more elected. On the following 
day, the 28th of May, Flemming took an 
oath for his master to observe the “ Pacta 
conventa,” or those conditions which he had 
engaged himself to observe after his accession. 
Flenuning was invested only with the func- 
tion of the Elector’s minister or envoy or- 
dinary, and had never received a special 
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mandate to swear for his master in such an 
important affiiir ; but he, as well as the Bishop 
of Cujavia, cared very little for that ; the 
bishop declared that Flemming was envoy 
extraordinary, and Flemming assumed that 
title and took the oath, knowing very well 
that Augustus had no intention to observe the 
conditions. The “ Pacta conventa ” con- 
tained thirty public and several secret ar- 
ticles, some of which were very humiliating to 
Augusttis. Augustus having been married 
since 1693 to Christina Eberhardina, Princess 
of Brandenburg-Culmbach, a pious lady who 
was zealously devoted to the Protestant faith, 
it was stipulated in oue of the articles that his 
queen should not be allowed to enter the 
kingdom unless she turned Roman Catholic ; 
but she refused to do so, and never appeared 
in Poland. It was also stipulated that the 
religious liberties granted to the Dissidents 
(Dissenters) or Protestants should not be ex- 
tended to Arians, Anabaptists, Mennonites, and 
Quakers ; that the king should not b4 al- 
lowed to acquire real property in the empire, 
nor introduce foreigu troops into it, nor send 
Polish troops beyond the frontiers, nor make 
any war without the consent of the nation ; 
and that he should not listen to the advice of 
women, nor take secret oaths, nor sell places. 
In article twenty-three it was stipulate that 
the kitchen of the king should be managed 
exactly as under the former kings, and there 
should be no foreign extravagance. Of all 
this Augustus did exactly the contrary. 

The city of Warsaw during and after the 
election presented a state of confVision which 
was never before witnessed, and the inhabit- 
ants were in the ^eatest alarm lest the 
Conti and Saxon parties should come to blood- 
shed. Both parties contested the legality of 
their adversaries’ election, but the fact was 
that neither of them was legal : the decisions 
of the diet were required to be unanimous. 
The Conti party were apparently puzzled by 
the bold proceeding of the Saxon, but their 
candidate was in France, and the Abbe de 
Polignac had spent all his money. Augustus, 
on the contrary, stood with 8000 chosen troops 
on the eastern frontier of his electorate, and 
no sooner was he informed of his election than 
he rapidly traversed the narrow part of 
Silesia which then divided Saxony from 
Poland, and entered his new kingdom, where 
he was received and compliment^ by Jablo- 
nowski, the woiwode of Wolhynia, and a 
body of one thousand well-armed nobles. 
Thence he went to Krakow, where he was 
crowned on the 15th of September; he en- 
tered Warsaw on the 15th of January, 1698. 
His slow progress was the consequence of tiie 
Conti pat^s preparing for arm^ resistance. 
They were encouraged by the arrival of the 
Priuce de Conti off Danzig with a small 
French fleet, commanded by the celebrated 
Jean Bart; but the prince on landing heard 
that the town had declared for Augustus, and 
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being attacked by some troops of his rival, he 
narrowly escaped being made a prisoner, and 
hastened on Imrd his fleet He sailed back 
to France, and never returned to Poland. 
During this time the power of Augustus in- 
creased by the fears of the Conti party that 
Austria would support him with an armed 
force, her peace with France being nearly 
settled, and the Turkish army in Hungary 
having been destroyed by Prince Eugene of 
Savoy in the battle of Zenta (12th of J^ptem- 
ber, 1697). They listened to negotiations,*and 
one after another recognised Augustus. One 
of the last was the primate Przependowski, 
who, declining to accept money himself, 
made no objection to a set of beautiful dia- 
monds being presented to the lady Castellana 
of Lenczicz, who was said to be his mistress, 
and this had the effect of inducing him to 
submit to Augustus. 

The assembly of the Polish diet at Wola, on 
the 26th and 27th of May, 1697, is an event 
to which history presents no parallel. Until 
that day, the republic of Poland, although she 
had lost the power and influence whicn she 
possessed in the preceding century, still had a 
high rank among the nations of Europe, and 
the recent victories of King John ^bieski 
had covered her with a veil of glory under 
which only an experienced eye could discover 
the rotteuness of the political institutions by 
which that vast empire was supposed to be 
firmly kept t<^ether. But on the field of 
Wola, where they ought to have remembered 
the virtues of their ancestors and their own 
duties, they prostituted themselves in the 
eyes of all Europe. That sacred field, which 
hiad witnessed so many deeds of honour, in- 
te^ty, and patriotism, was now dis^nuied 
with their vices. It is not with the reign of 
the weak King Stanislas Poniatowski that 
the ruin of Poland begins : her fete was in- 
evitable from the election of Augustus of 
Stocony. That election told Europe that 
Poland’s constitution might do for a nation on 
horseback, moving from one steppe to another, 
but that it would perish if any attempt were 
made to combine it with a well-established 
polity; and that while the nation at large 
was still formidable on the battle-field, the 
state might be overthrown by intrigue and 
bribery. The Polish statesmen had shown 
themselves to be political spendthrifts, and 
were despised by all foreim statesmen ; and 
looking at the means by which from this time 
kings were imposed upon that nation, and 
the disregard which was shown to their au- 
thority by their own subjects, foreim princes 
accustomed themselves to consider Poland as 
the property of a bankrupt, and themselves as 
the creditors. 'Thus the day was inevitable 
when Poland would become tiie prey of three 
crowned heads, who committed a political 
robbery of which history knows no example. 

Before we proceed to the fUrther events of 
the reign of Augustus in Poland, it will be 
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necessary to refer to the consequences of his 
accession for Saxony and Grermany. Saxony 
was the cradle of Protestantism, and the Elec- 
tor of Saxony was not only the first of the 
Protestant members of the empire, but also 
the legal and hereditary defender of the Pro- 
testant church in Germany, in which quality 
he exercised great influence in the Diets at 
Regensburg. His conversion, of course, 
caused great alarm in Saxony, as well as in 
the other Protestant parts of Germany, and 
although Augustus ceded the defence of Pro- 
testantism to the Duke of Saxe-Got^ and 
invested the consistory at Dresden with the 
supreme direction of ecclesiastical afiairs in 
Protestant Saxony, the Saxons had frequent 
occasion to be on their guard against his 
secret schemes to introduce the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion by means not always com- 
patible with the spirit of impartiality and 
toleration. These schemes were probably 
suggested to him by the Jesuits, and it seems 
that some of the secret articles of the “ Pacta 
conventa” tended to the introduction of the 
Roman Catholic faith into Saxony. It is 
further important to state that the Elector of 
Saxony was the only Lutheran Elector, the 
other two Protestant electors of Brandenburg 
and of the Palatinate bein^ both Calvinists ; 
so that after his conversion there was no 
Lutheran elector, except Ernest Augustus, 
Elector of Bnmswick-LUneburg, who had 
been raised to that dignity in 1 692, but was not 
yet recognised by the princes of the empire. 
After the conversion of Augustus, the elector- 
ship of Brunswick was recognised by them, 
although only in 1710, during the reign of 
George Louis, afterwards King George I. of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

The beginning of the reign of Au^tus 
was rather fortunate for Poland, the Porte 
having been compelled by the treaty of Car- 
lowitz, in 1699, to cede to Poland, Podolia 
and the fortress of Kaminiec Podolski, for 
which the republic made compensation by re- 
nouncing her ridiculous claims upon Mol- 
davia. But Augustus designed to reign over 
Poland as an absolute king, and to change 
that elective kingdom into an hereditary 
monarchy. The Poles soon detected his plans, 
and compelled him, in the “ Diet of Pacifica- 
tion,” 1699, to send back the Saxon troops 
which he had brought with him, in spite of 
the Pacta conventa, except a guard of twelve 
hundred men. Unable to carry his plans into 
execution without the assistance of his own 
army, Augustus now looked out for some 
pretext to introduce them again into Poland. 
For this purpose he joined the CTeat league 
against the young King of Sweden, Charles 
XI L, an imprudent step, to which he was per- 
suaded by Peter the Great, and exciteil by 
the famous Patkul. The allied powers were 
Russia, Denmark, and Augustus in his qua- 
lity as Elector of Saxony, the representatives 
of Poland having refused their co-operation. 
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Augustus hoped to bring Poland also to a 
declaration of war against Sweden, and for 
that purpose he openra the campaign in 1700 
with an attack upon Livonia, intending to re- 
unite that country, which the Poles consi- 
dered to belong to their empire, with the 
republic, and thus to compel the Poles to de- 
fend it, and to take part in the great war. 
The details of this campaign, as well as of the 
whole war between Augustus and Charles 
XIL, belong to the history of Charles. The 
attack on Livonia failed, Augustus being not 
only unable to take Rij^ but having also 
suffered a severe defeat from Charles, on the 
river Dilna, in July, 1701: his army was 
composed of Saxons, whom he had introduced 
into Poland without asking for permission. 

Supported by the powerful Lithuniau 
family Sapieha, and counting upon the great 
distrust which the Poles showed towards their 
kin^, Charles resolved to turn all his forces 
against Augustus, to have him deposed, and 
put a Pole on the throne devoted to Sweden 
and hostile to Peter of Russia. In 1702 
Augustus was again ^beaten at KJissow, and 
in 1703 at Pul tusk, in consequence of which 
he lost all authority in Poland. The primate 
Przependowski went over to Charles, assem- 
bled the adversaries of Augustus, absolved 
them from their oath of allegiance, and de- 
posed the king, whereupon he declared an in- 
terregnum, during which the primate was the 
head of the state. Swedish troops occupied 
the field of Wola, and imder their protection 
the primate and his adherents chose Stanislas 
Leszczynski King of Poland (12th of July, 
1704), who was crowned on the 5th of Octo- 
ber, 1705. The cause of the delay in his 
coronation was a reinforcement of 12,000 
Saxons, commanded by Count Schulenburg, 
who joined Augustus in proper time, and 
checked the progress of King Charles for a 
year. Surroundw, at last, by superior forces, 
Schulenburg effected his celebrated retreat, 
and although he was beaten by the Swedish 
general Rhenskibld, commonly called Rhein- 
schild, at Fraustadt, on the 16th of February, 
1706, he reached the Saxon frontier. It was 
believed for some time that Charles would not 
venture to enter the territory of the German 
empire, and the Oder was called his Rubicon ; 
but he knew that the emperor Joseph I., then 
at war with France, would not make such a 
step the subject of a second war, and he conse- 
quently ert^sed the Oder, and invaded Saxony, 
l^fore six months had elapsed, Auj^stus was 
compelled to conclude the peace of Alt-Ran- 
stadt (24th of September, 1706): he re- 
nounced the crown of Poland, recognised 
Stanislas Leszczynski as king, and paid heavy 
contributions : Uie whole damage done by the 
Swedes to Saxony has been calculated at 
twenty-three millions of thalers, nearly four 
millions of pounds sterling. Not satisfied 
with his triumph, Charles oblig^ Augustus 
to congratulate Stanislas on his accession. 
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which he did with a very ^ood j^ce, adding 
that he wished the king might find the Poles 
more faithful subjects man he had. Augustus 
had an interview with Charles at Gunthers- 
dorf, near Alt-Kanst^t, on the 1 7th of De- 
cember, 1706. They embraced each other 
affectionately. Shortly afterwards Charles 
unexpectedly paid him a visit at Dresden; 
and It was suggested to the elector to seize 
upon his royal guest, but he was too noble- 
minded to commit such an act of treachery. 

This was the first bitter fruit of Augustus’s 
ambiUon to be king. He had lost his crown, 
his liereditary dominions were plundered, his 
pride was humbled, and the Poles, altliough 
they had uow a national king, were compelled 
to consider Charles as the arbiter of their 
&tc. 

The spirit of Augustus was unbroken by 
his defeat. He took up his residence at 
Dresden, and tried to forget his misfortune 
by indulging his passion for pleasure and 
splendour. Fond of war, however, he sent 
8000 men to the imperial army in the Nether- 
lands (1708), and shortly afterwards went 
there in person, and servM as a volunteer in 
the staff of Prince Eugene of Savoy, the 
emperor’s general field-marshal. After he 
had quitted Dresden, one of his natural sons, 
the Count of Saxony, tlien a boy of twelve 
years, secretly left tlnit city, and followed his 
father on foot till he found an opportunity of 
informing him of his presence, and imploring 
him to take him with him to the field. Au- 
gustus allowed it after some hesitation, say- 
ing that tlie boy would one day be a great 
general, — a prognostic in which he was not 
deceived. Augustus did not remain long in 
the Netherlands. 

On the 9th of July Charles XII. lost the 
battle of Pultawa, and fled to Turkey. His 
power was broken ; and as his own obstinacy 
prevented him from making the best of his 
p^ition, which was far from being hopeless, 
his enemies were active in making the best 
of theirs. Augustus began by declaring the 
peace of Alt-Kanstiidt to be null and void, 
concluded an alliance with the Czar Peter, 
and entered Poland at tlie head of a Saxon 
army, while Russian troops advanced from 
the east to his succour. An amnesty was 
promised to all who had abandoned Augustus, 
if tliey M'ould now abandon Stanislas. The 
Poles saw that Charles was imable to defend 
the present state of things ; and as Stanislas 
was very averse to a civil war, he submitted 
to circumstances and quitted Poland. Au- 
gustus was once more acknowledged as king 
(1709). The details of these events belong 
to the history of Stanislas Leszczynski. 

Poland being occupied by Russian and 
Saxon troops, the diet held in 1712 peremp- 
torily demanded their removal ; and as the 
king hesitated to comply with their just re- 
quest, the Poles prepare to drive them out 
by force. The Russians withdrew in 1713 ; 
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but the Saxons remained, and their presence 
caused a state of anarchy which lasted till 
1717, when at last the king was compelled to 
send them back. The discontent of the Poles 
was greatly increased by his obstinate and 
anti-Polish policy; but Augustus had the 
means of reconciling them, at least to his 
person, by intoxicating tliem with tlie plea- 
sures of his court, and by yielding to the in- 
tolerant spirit of the clergy, who were under 
the direction of the Jesuits. An instance of 
this occurred in the proceedings against the 
Protestants at Thom, where the lower classes, 
exasperated by the intolerance and haughti- 
ness of the Jesuits, caused a riot in 1724 ; in 
consequence of which nine citizens, mostly 
Germans, among whom were several high 
functionaries and magistrates, were con- 
demned to death and beheaded. This afitair 
has been discussed in many works and 
pamphlets ; and it must be admitted that their 
death was most cruel and unjust. The affair 
of Thom was taken up by the neighbouring 
Protestant powers, especially by the King of 
Prussia, as a case which justified their inter- 
ference with the proceedings of the Polish 
diet ; and perhaps it would have led to a war, 
but for the death of Peter the Great in 1725, 
an event which rendered any war with 
Poland impolitic till the policy of his suc- 
cessor, the Empress Catherine I., was ascer- 
tained. 

The latter part of the reign of Augustus 
was quiet. A tnice with Sweden was conr 
eluded in 1 720 ; but peace was only made in 
1729, on the statu quo, Livonia, the principal 
cause of the war, having been ceded by 
Sweden to Russia in the peace of Nystad, on 
the 10th of September, 1721. This state of 
tranquillity was partly due to the creation of 
a standing army of 24,000 men, the first ever 
kept in Poland; for until that time wars 
were carried on by the nobility, who were 
called to arms by the king, in virtue of a 
decree of the diet, and returned to their 
homes after peace was concluded. There 
were, however, some foot-regiments of mer- 
cenaries ; but Uieir number varied according 
to circumstances, and sometimes there were 
none. In 1732 Augustus convoked a diet, 
the first since 1725, for the purpose of cfBect- 
ing the election of his only son Augustus as 
his successor. During tne debates of this 
diet Augustus suffered much from an old 
ulcer in his left thigh ; and as he neglected 
the advice of his physician, mortification 
came on, and he died on the 1st of February, 
1733, before the diet had decided upon the 
succession. He was buried in the royal 
sepulchre at Krakuw ; but his heart was sent 
to Dresden. The queen, sumamed “ die 
Betsaule von Sachsen” (the pillar of prayer of 
Saxony), died as early as 1727. The succes- 
sion of Poland was disputed between the 
king’s son and successor in Saxony, Augustus, 
and the fugitive king, Stanislas Leszczynski. 
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The consequences of the reign of Augustus 
for Poland have been shown. From the time 
of his accession Poland was involved in those 
court-intri^es which then prevailed iu Eu- 
rope ; and having once come into contact with 
the Western powers, which drew their strength 
from indus^, increasing trade, and solid 
civil and military institutions, Poland, having 
none of these, could not advance at an equal 
pace, but continued without progress, and 
finally sank into utter insignificance. A 
nation on horseback, half civilized and half 
barbarous, victorious in campaigns, but di- 
vided by factions and unable to maintain 
a war, was mined by intrigues, and over- 
thrown by a few battles, in spite of their 
patriotism and martial spirit 

The reign of Augustus was not so dis- 
astrous for Saxony, although its bad con- 
sequences were numerous, and finally led to 
the humiliation of the royal house of Saxony 
and to the division of that coimtry in 1815. 
Saxony is indebted to him for the ameliora- 
tion of the civil and criminal procedure, a law 
on legal fees, and a decree against arbitrary 
and rapacious proceedings of advocates; an- 
other concerning the public examinations of 
advocates and notaries, a law against duelling, 
a law of bankniptey, and many regulations 
concerning mines, high roads, police, and 
other important subjects. A collection of the 
greater part of these laws was published by 
Liinig, a magistrate of Leipzig, in 1 728. But 
at Dresden, as well as at Warsaw, the mo- 
rality of the people was weakened by the 
example of extravagance, luxury, and liber- 
tinism set by Augustus and his courtiers. 
The splendour of tne court of Dresden was 
only surpassed by that of Versailles, but if 
considered with reference to the small extent 
of Saxony, from which alone Augustus drew 
his resources, Poland being a country where 
he spent ten times more than he received, 
that splendour was unparalleled in Europe. 
A standing army of 30,000 men, thrice too 
numerous for a population of about one 
million, became the more onerous to the 
country, as it served both for war and plea- 
sure, and was commanded by a body of neld- 
inarshals, generals, and other officers of rank, 
who would have been sufficient for an army 
of 100,000 men. In June, 1730, Augustus 
formed a camp near Miihlberg, which lasted 
thirty days: forty-seven kings and princes 
were entertained there as his guests, and fes- 
tivities of the most extraordinary description 
were daily given for their amusement. One 
day a cake was baked in the royal kitchen, 
which was twenty-eight feet long, twelve feet 
broad, and three feet high ; and after it had 
been paraded through ffie camp, a cook, in 
the dress of a carpenter, approached and cut 
it open with a silver axe. But these fes- 
tivities were trifling in comparison with those 
on the marriage of the electoral prince 
Augustus with the archduchess Maria Jo- 
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sephina of Austria, daughter of the Emperor 
Joseph I., on the 20th of August, 1719. The 
princess proceeded down tlie Elbe in the 
Bucentaurus, a large ship, built of the most 
costly materials and adorned in the richest 
style, which was surrounded by a fleet of one 
hundred beautiful gondolas, and fifteen large 
flat ships rigged as frigates, and carrying each 
from SIX to twelve cannons. The crews of 
all these ships were dressed in yellow satin 
with white silk stockings. At Pima the prin- 
cess was received by the king, whose aress 
was covered with jewels estimated at more 
than two millions of thalers, and he was sur- 
rounded by a court of nineteen hundred 
noblemen and gentlemen, six regiments of 
infantry, three of cavalry, and a body of 
eleven hundred yeomen headed by the post- 
master-general, Baron von Mordax, who 
carried a massive golden post-hom covered 
with jewels. The lung and his court went 
on board, and accompanied the bride to the 
environs of Dresden, where they landed. 
They then proceeded to Dresden in one hun- 
dred and seven carriages and six, followed 
by the whole Saxon army, forty-four gene- 
ra and a crowd of noblemen and gentlemen 
on horseback. The Te Deum in the cathe- 
dral was accompanied by a salute of four 
hundred gtms, and the relipous ceremony 
being finished, festivals were given for a 
whole month, among which the great mytho- 
logical feast, in which Augustus and his illus- 
trious guests appeared as gods, while those of 
minor birth and rank were dressed and acted 
as demigods, fiinns, satyrs, and nymphs, was 
not the most extraordinary. The expense of 
these royal follies was estimated at four mil- 
lions of thalers. While Augustus was thus 
amusing himself, famine was raging among 
the weavers and miners in the Erz^birge. 
Augustus planned and directed all his great 
feasts, and such were his ideas of royal dig- 
nity that the person next to him and the 
royal family, according to his nile of pre- 
cedence, was the great chamberlain, the 
second the eldest field-marshal. Place No. 
60 was filled by the lieutenants of the life- 
guards, and No. 61 by the chief preacher 
of the court, who was the first in rank 
among the Protestant clergy in Saxony. The 
beautiful buildings at Dresden were nearly 
all erected by order of Augustus, who was 
likewise the founder of the rich mlleries and 
museums, which were augmented by his son 
and successor. He bought the fine collec- 
tions of pictures and statues of Prince Chiri, 
cardinals Albani and Belloni, and others: he 
offered 800,000 thalers for the famous Pitt 
diamond, aftemards called the Regent, be- 
cause it was purchased by the Duke of 
Orle'ans, Regent of France : it is now the 
finest among the crown jewels of France. 
His collection of Chinese, Japanese, and 
Saxon porcelain, the catalogue of which filled 
five volumes in folio, was estimated at more 
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than one million of thalers ; it contained 
the greater part of a collection of vases with 
the arms of Poland and Saxony painted on 
them, which were made for him in China by 
native artists, and for which he paid 60,000 
thalers. Porcelain was first made in Europe 
during his reign by Bdttiger, an alchymist, 
who, while looking for gold, accidentally 
found a substance by means of which Saxony 
has made many tons of gold. Augustus had 
a firm belief in alchymy, astrology, and 
magic, and spent great sums on the professors 
of these follies. A swindler, who styled him- 
self Baron Hector von Klettenburg, was em- 
ployed by Augustus in making “ the true 
tincture of gold and everlasting life,” and he 
received a pension of one thousand thalers per 
month. The king furnished the precious 
metal of which that tincture was to be made ; 
the baron of course used a great deal, although 
he produced nothing but some bitter drops, 
which gave the colic to all who tasted them. 
At last the king got angry, the tincturer was 
imprisoned ; and as he tried to escape, he was 
charged with having cheated royalty, and 
Hector paid for his folly with his head (l 720). 
In 1731 Augustus sent some naturalists, 
among whom was the well-known Heben- 
streit, to the north coast of Africa, where they 
were to buy wild beasts for the royal mena- 
gerie. They got a good cargo, money being 
no object to them ; and in order to please 
their master, who was fond of turning, and 
had attained great perfection in that art, they 
also brought some hundred trunks of large 
orange and lemon trees. When the trees ar- 
rived at Dresden, Hebenstreit observed that 
there was still some freshness in them, and 
he proposed to put them in tubs, which was 
done, and except a few they all budded. This 
is the origin of the celebrated orangery at 
Dresden, which is much finer than that at 
Versailles, and is probably the finest in the 
world. All those trees are still in their 
vigour. 

Augustus crowued his extravagancies by 
a course of gallantry to which no parallel 
has ever been seen. Without referring to 
authorities, as “ La Saxe galante,” a bwk, 
however, which is far from being altogether 
devoid of credit, and gjives good accounts of 
many events for which there are no docu- 
ments in the archives, but by keeping strictly 
to an historian like Bdttiger, or a grave 
statesman like Von Dohm {DenhwUrdigheiten 
meiuer Zeif), we still meet with things which 
would be rejected as fables, had they not 
been witnessed by cool observers, and if they 
could not be proved b>' authentic documents. 
The number of the mistresses of Augustus 
has never been ascertained : it is said that no 
woman ever resisted him when he had once 
made up his mind to seduce her. They 
w'ere of all nations, partly state mistresses, 
like tliose at the court of Versailles, partly 
of a more transient description, and chosen to 
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please for a month, a week, or an hour. 
Among the state mistresses, the most cele- 
brated was the beautiful Aurora von Kdnigs- 
mark, the mother of the Marshal of Saxony, 
and the only human being who ever fright- 
ened Charley XII. The principal mistresses 
next to her were the Countess von Kosel, 
and the ladies Lubomirska, Kessel, Esterle, 
Fatime, Dubarc, Duval, DdnhofP, Osterhau- 
sen, and Dieskau. They cost him enormous 
sums : the Countess von Kosel alone cost him 
upwards of twenty millions of thalers, a sum 
admitted .to be correct by B<»ttiger, who had 
access to the archives at Dresden. It is said 
that he had three hundred and fifty-two ille- 
gitimate children, but this is undoubtedly an 
exaggeration. The most celebrated of his 
natuT^ sons were the Marshal of Saxony, 
the Chevalier de Saxe, the Count von Kosel, 
and the Count Kutowski, a general well 
known in the history of the wars of King 
Frederick II. of Prussia. His principal fa- 
vourite was Field-marshal Count Flemming, 
who left a foruine of sixteen millions of tha- 
lers, half of which his widow was obliged to 
refund to the treasury. The whole amount 
spent by Augustus in luxury and extrava- 
gant undertakings has been estimated at one 
hundred millions of thalers. The people 
of Saxony were consequently oppres^ by 
heavy taxe.s but the nation at large was 
not impoverished. The money of Augus- 
tus was chiefly spent in the country, and, 
owing to the sojourn at Dresden of num- 
bers of rich foreigners, especially Poles, who 
spent a large part of their princely fortunes 
there, money was in constant circulation, 
and the effect on tlie manu&ctures and the 
trade of Saxony, especially with Poland, was 
beneficial. In 1 705 there were 32,400 woollen- 
cloth weavers, and the number of looms, in- 
cluding those for woollen cloth, was upwards 
of 64,000. Augustus patronised the fine arts 
and poetry more than learning and scientific 
literature ; during his reign, however, Ziimer, 
a clergyman and a good geographer, who 
was commissioned to inspect me high roads 
in Saxony, made the first g(^ map of that 
country. (Bdttiger, Gesmichte acs Kur- 
staates und KUnxgreiche* Sachsen (in the col- 
lection of Heeren and Ukert), vol. ii. p. 185, 
&c. ; Fassmann and Horn, Friedrich August 
des Grossen Lehen und Heldenthaten (this 
book contains many facts, but the authors do 
not show much judgment : it was written in 
a hurry), 1734; De la Bizardiere, Histoire 
de la Scission arriv^e en Pologne le 27 Juin^ 
1697; Parthenay (Desroches de), Histoire 
de la Pologne sous Auguste II.; Rulhicre, 
Histoire de V Anarchic de Pologne, vol. i. 
p. 65, &c. ; Zaluski, Epistolce Historicce fami- 
liares, vol. ii. ; a valuable important work.) 

W. P. 

AUGUSTUS II. (III.), FREDERICK, 
King of Poland and Elector of Saxont, the 
only son and successor of the King and Elector 
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Augustus I. (II.) and Christina Eberhardina, 
Princess of Brandenburg-Culmbach, was born 
at Dresden, on the 7th of October, 1696. Not- 
withstanding the conversion of his father to 
the Roman Catholic religion, Prince Augustus 
was brought up in the l^testant faith (under 
the care of his pious mother and maternal 
grandmother), but during his sojourn in Italy 
in 1712 he yielded to the persuasion of Car- 
dinal Cusani and other priests, and adopted 
the Roman Catholic religion. Although 
Pope Clement XI. considered his conversion 
as a great triumph for Rome, it was kept 
secret till 171 7, when it was announced to 
the inhabitants of Saxonv by a letter-patent 
of the elector-king a few days previous to the 
celebration of the second centenary anni- 
versary of Luther's reformation. The motive 
of his change of religion was the h<^ of 
being chosen the future successor of his 
father in Poland, and of obtaining the hand 
of the Archduchess Maria Josephina, eldest 
daughter of the late Emperor Joseph I., and 
niece to the then Emperor Charles VI., to 
whom he was married in 1719. Prince 
Augustus, who had inherited the majestic 
beauty, but none of the talents of his father, 
took little part in government affairs; he 
spent his time in amusements, especially in 
hunting, of which he was passionately rond. 
His usual residence was the castle of Huberts- 
burg, which became afterwards so conspicuous 
by the Seven Years' War being terminated 
there, in 1763, by the peace of Hubertsburg. 
It has been stated in the preceding article 
that his father died during the debates of the 
Polish elective diet in 1733, before they had 
voted for any candidate. The throne being 
vacant the Archbishop-Primate Potocki put 
himself at the head of those Poles who, being 
alarmed by the ambitious proceedings of the 
late king, wished for a national king, and his 
party was not only numerous, but was sup- 
port^ by the cabinet of Versailles. Thus 
the deposed King Stanislas Leszczynski, the 
father-in-law of King Louis XV. of France, 
was once more chosen King of Poland at 
the diet of Wola, on the 12th of September, 
1 733. The Saxon party, however, although 
not very numerous, opposed to him me 
Elector Augustus, who was likewise pro- 
claimed king bv six hundred nobles only, on 
the field of Wola, on the 5th of August, 1733. 
and crowned on the 17th of January, 1734. 
Both Russia and Austria at first opposed 
the election of Augustus, and assembled 
troops to prevent it, fearing that he might 
change Poland into an hereditary king- 
dom, and thus deprive them of all the 
advantages which they derived from the 
disorderly and feeble condition of that em- 
pire under elective kings. But Augustus 
won both these powers. He promis^ the 
Empress Anne of Russia to give the duchy of 
Courland, a Polish fief, which had recently 
become vacant by the death of the last duke 
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of the house of Kettler, to her favourite 
Biron ; and he gained the Emperor Charles 
VI. by renouncing the claims which he might 
have on Aiistria after the emperor’s death, 
and adhering to the Pragmatic Sanction by 
which the succession to sdl the dominions of 
the house of Austria was settled upon the 
emperor’s eldest daughter Maria 'Iberesa, 
who married Francis, Duke of Lorraine, in 
1736. 

Stanislas Leszczynski secretly left France, 
arrived at Warsaw in the garb of a merchant, 
and his partisans took up arms in his cause. 
But a Russian array, commanded by Count 
Lascy, invaded Poland, advanced rapidly 
upon Warsaw, and compelled Stanislas to fiy 
to Danzig, where he was besieged by the 
Russians and a Saxon army commanded by 
Adolphus John, Duke of ^xe-Weissenfels, 
who forced the town to surrender. Stanislas, 
however, for whose person a high price was 
offered by the Empress Anne of Russia, es- 
caped to Kdnigsberg, and thence to France. 

The election of Augustus and the pro- 
tection which he received from Austria and 
Russia caused a war between those two 
powers and the German empire on one side, 
and France, Spain, and Sardinia on the other 
side, which was terminated by the peace of 
Vienna (1735 — 1738). The emperor paid 

dear for the pleasure of liaving imposed a 
king upon Poland: France, indeed, recog- 
nised Augustus, but she obtained for Stanislas 
the duchy of Lorraine, which after his death 
was to be united with France, while the 
Duke of Lorraine, the emperor’s son-in-law, 
was indemnified with the grand-duchy of 
Tuscany ; to Spain the emperor ceded the 
kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, and to the 
King of Sardinia several districts of the duchy 
of Milan. However, as the troubles in 
Poland continued till they resulted in the 
division of that empire, in which Austria ob- 
tained the kingdoms of Galicia and Lodo- 
meria, her protection of Augustus was finally 
no bad speculation. 

In 1736 Augustus assembled the Polish 
diet, which assumed the name of the Diet of 
Pacification, its principal object being the 
restoration of domestic peace to the republic. 
This diet was the only one held during the 
reign of Augustus, and it did little towards 
that object The oppressive laws against the 
dissidents were not repealed ; the nobles con- 
tinued to live in anarchy ; and although the 
Saxon troops were obliged to withdraw, the 
Russians remained in several parts of Poland 
in spite of the menaces of the diet ; and the 
new Duke of Courland, Biron, having been 
banished to Siberia, the duchy was occupied 
by Russian troops, who held possession of 
it for eighteen years. After the death of the 
Emperor Charles VI., Augustus declared him- 
self not bound by his promise to recognise 
Maria Theresa as the emperoi'’s sole heir, 
according to the Pragmatic Sanction, and 
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he joined the league formed against her by 
France, Spain, Prussia, Bavaria, and some of 
the minor German princes. He undertook 
the war against Austria only as Elector of 
Saxony. A Saxon army, commanded by 
four of Augustus’s most distinguished brothers, 
the Marshal of Saxony, the Chevalier de 
Saxe, Count Rutowski, and Coimt Kosel, en- 
tered Bohemia in October, 1741, and l^ing 
reinforced by a Bavarian am^, took Prague, 
while King Frederick II. of Prussia was suc- 
cessful in Silesia. Frederick’s victories roused 
the jealousy of Count BrUhl, the favourite of 
Augustus, who exercised unlimited influence 
over his master, and would not allow the 
junction of the Saxon troops with the Prus- 
sians, lest Frederick should conquer the whole 
northern part of the Austrian empire. The 
Saxon generals were consequently ordered to 
remain on the defensive. Meanwhile Fre- 
derick carried his point with his own forces, 
and made a separate peace with Queen Maria 
Theresa at Breslau, on the 28th of June, 1 742, 
by which he obtained Silesia. Augustus ad- 
hered to this peace, and his jealousy of Fre- 
derick was so great that he renounced all 
claims on the Austrian empire, and secretly 
promised Maria Theresa to assist her in any 
further contest witli the King of Prussia, 
This contest broke out in 1 744, and Augustus 
was thus involved in a war with Frederick II. 
The Saxon troops fought bravely at the 
battles of Hohen-Friedl^rg and Kesselsdorf, 
but they were beaten, and the Austrian army 
being likewise imsuccessfiil, Augustus and 
Maria Theresa made peace with Frederick at 
Dresden, on the 15th of December, 1745. 
Augustus ceded the town of Fiirstenberg on 
the Oder, and the tolls on that river, to Fre- 
derick, and paid one million of thalers ; but 
his dominions had suffered ten times more by 
the plunder of the Prussian troops, who had 
taken possession of the whole electorate and 
its capital, Dresden. 

The following years of the reign of Au- 
gustus, in Poland as well as in Saxony, were 
quiet. He resided generally at Dresden, 
and his court was no less magnificent than 
that of his father. As to Poland, he cared 
very little for it, being satisfied with the 
royal title, and for twelve years there was no 
government at all in that country ; but as 
the Russians withdrew, and as there was no 
interference with the Poles in their private 
quarrels, and they were not prevented from 
mismanaging their own country, and had 
plenty of opportunities of amusing themselves 
at Dresden, they were comfortable and wished 
for no change. Unfortunately for Augustus 
he was involved bjr Coxmt Bruhl, a personal 
enemy of Frederick II., in the intrigues 
which preceded the Seven Years’ War, and 
which were chiefly carried on at Dresden. 
Saxony, Russia, and Austria concluded a se- 
cret alliance, to which France and the south- 
ern German states acceded, for the purpose 
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of annihilating the rising power of Prussia. 
But the plot was discovered to Frederick, 
whose ambassador at Dresden had bribed 
Menzel, the secretary of the state archives of 
Saxony, and Frederick suddenly invaded Sax- 
ony before his adversaries were ready for war. 

The events of the Seven Years’ War be- 
long to the history of Frederick II. Its very 
commencement was unfortunate for Augustus, 
the whole Saxon anny commanded by Count 
Rutowski being forced to surrender to 
Frederick in its camp near Pima, on the 
16th of October, 1756, and Augustus fled to 
Poland, leaving his queen at Dresden. As 
she refused to give up part of the secret ar- 
chives which were under her care, the keys 
were taken from her by force, an insult to 
royalty which filled the petty courts of Ger- 
many with alarm. When the Dauphine of 
France, daughter of Augustus, was informed 
of this, she Uirew herself in tears at the feet 
of King Louis XV., imploring him to re- 
venge the insult offered to her mother, and 
it is said that the king was thus finally decided 
to join the confederation agaiust Frederick. 
Augustus remained at Warsaw during the 
war, but he was so utterly unable to main- 
tain the dignity of Poland, that whole pro- 
vinces were occupied by Russian and Prus- 
sian troops when they found it convenient 
for their purpose. Saxony, being the princi- 
pal theatre of the war, suffered dreadfully. 
Augustus derived some little consolation from 
his son Charles being invested with the 
duchy of Courland in 1758 ; but when Biron 
returned from Siberia early in 176.3, Duke 
Charles was driven out by Russian bayonets. 
This happened during the negotiations which 
led to the peace of Hubertsburg (15th of 
Febraary, 1763), by which Saxony was re- 
stored to Augustus, who returned to Dresden, 
but only to see the min of his country and to 
die. His death took place on the 5th of Octo- 
ber, 1763. His successor in Poland was 
Stanislas Poniatowski, and in Saxony his 
eldest son Frederick Christian Augustus. 

Augustus loved splendour, but his magni- 
ficence was dull and heavy, and although he 
encouraged the fine arts, he had no taste ; he 
did it merely because his father had done so. 
He was good natured, stupid, and a slave 
of his favourite Briihl, who left a fortune 
still larger dian that of Flemming, the fa- 
vourite of Augu-stus I. Augustus II. used 
to take Briihl into the forests of Poland, 
where he used to hunt, and when tired of 
rambling about would sit down and stare for 
hours in Briihl’s face, who seldom ventured 
to interrupt the dull silence of the king when 
he supposed him to be thinking of his un- 
happy Saxony. At last the king would sigh 
and say, “Have I any money, Briihl?” — 
“ Yes, sire,” was always the ready answer. 
This question he regularly put when he felt 
oppressed by any thing, and the answer 
always comforted him, for he would rise im- 
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mediately and say, “ Let us go on hunting.’ 
The fact was, that owing to tlie care of 
Briihl, Augustus had always money for his 
personal expenditure, but the state was ex- 
hausted. The damage done to Saxony du- 
ring the Seven Years’ War has been roughly 
calculated at one hundred millions of thmers, 
besides the heavy taxes imposed upon her by 
Frederick II., who derived his chief resources 
from that country, and a public debt of forty 
millions of thalers. The quantity of bad 
coin issued during and after that period was 
enormous ; it was chiefly fabricated by Messrs. 
Ephraim, Itzig, & Co., Jewish btmkers at 
Leipzig. The gold coin contained three 
fourths of copper, and the silver coin con- 
tained scarcely any silver, for one bad Au- 
gust d’or, the price of which if good would 
have been five good thalers, could not be 
purchased under twenty bad thalers, so that 
a good August d’or would have fetched 
eighty bad thalers. The silver coin was 
conseouentlv sixteen times less in value than 
it ought to Mve been. Augustus ordered the 
bad coin to be melted down, a measure which 
was executed partly during his reign and 
Mrtly during that of his successor; and 
Biittiger states that the quantity of silver 
coin destroyed in that way in ^e mint at 
Freiberg moimted to 4888 cwt., of which, 
however, only a small portion was real silver. 
The ^lleries and museums at Dresden were 
enriched by Augustus at great cost ; for the 
Modenese collection of pictures he paid one 
milliou and two hundr^ thousand thalers. 
German literature was cultivated during his 
reign at Leipzig and Dresden with great suc- 
cess, although it was not so much patronized 
by the king as by the people in general, whose 
taste for art, literature, and learned pursuits 
was greatly developed imder the influence of 
the court. The manners of the people also be- 
came more polished, and while elegance and re- 
finement became universal among the higher 
classes, good manners and civil and obliging 
conduct found their way down to the miners 
and weavers of the Erzgebirge. One might 
have supposed that, notwithstsmding his in- 
dolence, the sensual Augustus would have 
imitated the profligate example of his fa- 
ther in his amours ; but in tiiis respect the 
son was altogether the opposite of the father. 
He was faithful to his mieen, by whom he 
had fifteen children, five of whom died before 
him. Of the surviving children five were 
daughters, and five sons, viz. Frederick 
Christian Augustus, his successor in Saxony, 
who died in nb.*), and left Frederick Au- 
gustus, a minor ; Francis Xaver, the excel- 
lent regent of Saxony during the minority 
of his nephew Frederick Augustus ; Charles 
Christian Joseph, Duke of Courland ; Albert 
Casimir Augustus, Duke of Saxe-Teschen, and 
governor-general of the Austrian Netherlands ; 
and Clement Wenceslaus, Elector of Trier 
(Treves). (Bdttiger, Geschichte des Kur- 
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staates und Kdnimeiches Sachsen, vol. ii. p. 
288, &c. ; Rulhiere, Histoire de I’Anarchie 
de Pohgne, vol. i. p. 140, &c.) W. P. 

AUGUSTUS, FRIEDRICH WILHELM 
HEINRICH, Prince of Pbussia, holds a 
high rank in the annals of the Prussian 
army. He was the second of the two sons of 
Prince Augustus Ferdinand, youngest brother 
of King Frederick II., and Anne Louise 
Elizabeth, Margravine of Brandenburg- 
Schwedt, and was bom on the 19thof Sep- 
tember, 1779. He received a military edu- 
cation, like all the other Prussian princes, 
and early made great proficiency in the en- 
gineer and artillery departments. He made 
his first campaign against the French in the 
unfortunate war of 1806-7, the very begin- 
ning of which was signalized by the death of 
his gallant brother. Prince Louis, who fell 
by me hand of a French serjeant in an en- 
gagement near Saalfeld, a few days previous 
to the battle of Jena. In this battle (14th of 
October, 1806) Prince Augustus fought at 
the head of a battalion of grenadiers, and 
having been involved in the general rout, 
retreated with that part of the Prussian array 
which was commanded by the incompetent 
Prince Hohenlohe, who laid down his anna 
with his whole corps, at Prenzlau. Infuriated 
by the cowardly conduct of his commander- 
in-chief, Augustus refused to adhere to the 
capitulation, and tried to escape with a body 
of four hundred men, but having lost his 
way, and got into marshy ground, he was 
overtaken by the French eight miles from 
Prenzlau, and compelled to surrender. Na- 
poleon at first earned him with him to Ber- 
lin, whence he was sent, as prisoner of war, 
to Nancy in France, and thence to Soissons. 
He also lived some time in Paris, till he ob- 
tained his liberty in consequence of the peace 
of Tilsit, and left France after a forced so- 
journ of thirteen months. He tried to forget 
the misfortunes of his country and his family 
in a tour through Italy and Switzerland, and 
after his return to Berlin displayed great 
activity in the re-organization of the Prussian 
army, a plan conceived under the most dis- 
advantageous circumstances, but which was 
crowned with complete success. In this 
undertaking Augustus was employed in the 
Board of Ordnance, and his merits were so 
conspicuous that the king rewarded him by 
making him a major-general and Master of 
Ordnance. After the outbreak of the new 
war against Napoleon, in 1813, Augustus 
continued in his post till the expiration of the 
truce concluded at Poischwitz on the 4th of 
June, and the accession of Austria to the 
coalition against France, on the 27th of July, 
in consequence of which arms were taken up 
again. Until then Augustus was retained by 
his duties at Berlin, or in the head-quarters 
of the king, but wishing for more active em- 
ployment, he was appointed lieutenant-ge- 
nei^ and commander of the twelfth brigade 
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of the second corps d’arm^, commanded by 
General von Kleist, afterwards Ckmnt Kleist 
von Nollendorf, whose head-quarters were 
with the ^nd army in Bohemia. In the 
battles of Dresden, Kulm, where Vandamme 
was made prisoner with half his army, Leip- 
zig, and many others. Prince Augustus show^ 
the skill of a general and the courage of a 
soldier, and more than once victory was due 
to his exertions. In the campaign of 1814, 
in France, he distinguished hiinself in the 
battles of Montmirail, Laon, and Paris, into 
which he made his entrance at the head of a 
division. After the return of Napoleon, and 
his defeat at Waterloo, Prince Augustus was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the second 
German corps d’armee, composed of tlie 
troops of norm- western Germany, and which 
was destined to besiege the fortresses in north- 
eastern France. This post suited his taste, 
and in the ensuing sieges he evinced such 
superior qualities as to acquire the reputation 
of the first artillery officer in the Prussian 
army. In one mouth he took Maubeuge, 
Philippeville, Marienbourg, Longwy, Ito- 
croy, Givet and Charlemont, Moutmddy, 
Sddan, Me'zi^res, &c. These sieges were 
neady all undertaken at the same tune ; the 
Prince was constantly going from one camp 
to another, and his arrival was considered by 
the besieging troops as a certain proof of a 
speedy surrender of the besieged fortress. 
Hie exposed his troops very little, but had 
them always ready for some feigned attack, ; 
by which he disconcerted the garrison ; he j 
4^ned the trenches at a short distance from | 
the fortifications, but with so much precau- 
tion and so quickly, that this dangerous 
operation was effected with little loss ; and he 
never attacked the outworks till he had care- 
fully examined his means, and then with so 
much vigour and such a heavy fire, that they 
soon fell into his hands. The garrison of 
Landrecies defended the place with great 
courage, and the besiegers being at a loss how 
to take the fortress without the assistance of 
Augustus, who was employed at another 
place, the Prince hastened there, and in 
three days the fortress surrendered (23rd of 
July, 1815). Owing to tlie protracted re- 
sistance of the garrison, and the sufferings 
of the besiegers, some of his officers were 
for refusing an honourable capitulation. 
Prince Augustus thought differently, and 
would not make the garrison prisoners of 
war, but allowed them to march out, fifty 
men of each battalion carrying their arms 
with them. Being informea that there was 
a regiment of veterans among them, rem- 
nants of those with whom Napoleon had 
fought in E^pt and in Italy, Augustus 
allowed each of them to carry his arms, and 
to leave the place with all the honours of 
war. This generous conduct won him the 
hearts of the French. After the second 
peace of Paris, Augustus was appointed Ge- 
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neral of Infantry and Master-General of 
Ordnance, in which capacity he continued to 
render eminent services to the army ; he was 
also President of the Commission for exa- 
mining new military iuventioius and theories, 
and Chief-Inspector of tlie Artillery and 
Engineer Schools. Under the head “ Artil- 
lerie,” in the source cited below, the reader 
will find an account of the important im- 
provements which the Prussian artillery re- 
ceived during his administration. The mili- 
tary accomplishments of Prince Augustus 
were above the assaults of jealousy and envy. 
During the manoeuvres of the artillery of the 
fortress of Wesel, in the autumn of 1831, and 
the grand manoeuvres near Berlin in the 
summer of 1 833, as well as ou many other 
occasions, the writer of this article has wit- 
nessed the admiratipu witli which Prince 
Augustus was spoken of in the Prussian 
army ; not even junior artillery officers, who 
often would enh^ce their own merits by de- 
preciating those of their superiors, ventured 
to make Prince Augustus the subject of their 
professional criticisms. Augustus died on 
the 19th of July, 1843, and with him the col- 
lateral branch of the royal house of Prussia, 
founded by Prince Augustus Ferdinand, be- 
came extinct He was considered to be the 
richest landowner in Prussia, having united 
in himself the property of his brother Louis, 
and of his father, who died in 1813, and who 
was the sole heir to the estates of the collateral 
branch of Brandenburg-Schwedt, founded by 
Philip William, the younger brother of King 
Frederick I. (Preussische National- Ency- 
clopddie; Altnanach de Gotha, 1844, p. 255.^ 

W. P. 

AUGUSTUS WILHELM, Prince of 
Prussia, was the second son of Frederick 
William L, King of Prussia, and his queen 
Sophia Dorothea, daughter of George I., 
King of Great Britain, and Elector of Ha- 
nover ; he was bom at Berlin on the 9th of 
August, 1722. He was the second brother 
of King Frederick II. Showing more incli- 
nation for military matters than his elder 
brother, he became the favourite of his fa- 
ther, who intended to make him his suc- 
cessor, and, after the adventurous flight of 
Frederick, took the necessary steps for car- 
rying that intention into execution. The 
! submission of Frederick, however, and the 
I strong opposition of his ministers, changed 
, Frederick William’s intentions, and Frede- 
I rick finally succeeded his fiitiier in 1740. 

; Immediately after his accession, Frederick 
, declared war against Austria, and in the first 
, Silesian war, as well as in the second. Prince 
j Augustus, notwithstanding his youth, distin- 
guished himself as an able officer, especially 
at the battle of Hohen-Friedberg, on the 4th 
of June, 1 745. During the period of peace 
between the Silesian wars and the commence- 
ment of the Seven Years’ War, Augustus 
studied the military sciences with great zeal. 
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and his rojral brother rewarded his abilities 
by appointing him general of infantry. In 
this capacity he found occasion to signalize 
himself in executing part of those skilful 
manoeuvres by which the king forced the 
Saxon army, under Count Rutowski, into 
a most dangerous position near Pima, where 
the enemy, being unable to extricate them- 
selves, were compelled to surrender almost 
without a shot being fired. In the battle of 
Lowositz, on the 1st of October, 1756, Au- 
gastus won fresh laurels ; his name was 
ranked among those of the first Prussian ge- 
nerals, and his brother the king gave him 
the most decisive proofs of his esteem. After 
the loss of the battle of Kollin (18th of June, 
1757), the king, being compelled to evacuate 
Bohemia, appointed Augustns to command 
the rear of the beaten army, which he led 
back into Saxony. In order to check the 
Austrians as long as possible, Augustus, with 
30,000 men, occupied a strong position near 
Leipa, not far from Zittau; but being at- 
tacked by an overwhelming force under the 
Austrian commander-in-chief Count Daun, 
he was compelled to abandon his position 
and to make a hasty retreat. This, how- 
ever, he effected as well as circumstances 
would allow. The king, who had not ex- 
pected this result, blamed Augustus and 
the officers of his staff in severe terms, 
charging them with incapacity and treating 
them with contempt Prince Augustus 
attempted to justify himself, and a long 
correspondence was carried on between 
him and the king, the greater part of 
which is given in “ Recueil de Lettres dc 
S. M. le Roi de Prusse, pour servir k I'His- 
toire de la demiere Guerre,” Leipzig, 1772. 
However, the king could not be induced to 
form a better opinion of his brother, who, 
on the command having been taken from 
him, gave up his military career, and retired 
to Berlin. Persuaded that he had done his 
best and that he had only yielded to circum- 
stances over which he had no control. Prince 
Augustus abandoned himself to sorrow, and, 
before a complete reconciliation had taken 

? lace between him and the king, he died at 
Iranienburg, near Berlin, on the 28th of 
June, 1758, at the age of thirty-six. As to 
his military activity, the reader will find a 
good account in Archenholz’s “History of 
the Seven Years’ War,” and in the works of 
King Frederick II. Prince Augustus was 
married to Louise - Amalie, daughter of 
George I., King of Great Britain, and Elector 
of Hanover, by whom he had issue — Frede- 
rick William, who succeeded his uncle Fre- 
derick II. as King of Prussia; Frederick 
Henry Charles, who died at the age of 
twenty ; and Friederike Sophie Wilhelmine, 
who married William V., Hereditary Stadt- 
houder of the United Provinces of the Ne- 
therlands. Prince Augustns was the great- 
grandfather of the present King of Prussia. 
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(Preussische National- Enc^clopadie ; Pauli, 
Leben Grosser Helden, vol. ii.) W. P. 

AUGUSTUS EMIL LEOPOLD, Duke 
of Saxe-Gotha and Altenbukg, the eld^ 
son of Duke Ernest II., and Charlotte Amalie, 
Princess of Saxe-Meiningen, was bom at 
Gotha on the 23rd of November, 1772. He 
finished his education at Geneva, where he 
lived several years with his younger brother 
Frederick, and, after having returned to 
Gotha, married, in 1797, Louise Charlotte, 
Princess of Mecklenborg-Schwerin, whom he 
lost in 1800, whereupon he concluded a 
second marriage with Caroline Amalie, 
Princess of Hesse-Cassel. He succeeded his 
ffither in 1804, and displayed great energy 
and activity during the war between France 
and Prussia, in 1806 and 1807, when his 
dominions suffered very much from both the 
belligerent parties, and would have suffered 
much more but for the resolute character of 
Augustus. Being an ally of Prussia, his 
duchy became an easy conquest to Napoleon, 
but the duke nevertheless remained in his 
capital, Gotha, for the protection of his sub- 
ject and finally removed all danger by ad- 
hering to the Rhenish Confederation, together 
with the Elector and the other dukes of 
Saxony, except the Duke of Saxe-Coburg. 
This took place before the war was finish^ 
by the peace of Tilsit in 1807. Augustus 
was a sincere admirer of Napoleon, who in 
his turn was pleased with the amiable and 
noble conduct of the duke. Rudolph Zacharias 
Becker, a well-known author, having spoken 
rather freely against the French government, 
French gendarmes suddenly seized him in 
his bouse at Gotha, and brought him to the 
fortress of Magdeburg, where he was im- 
prisoned (1811). The fete of Palm, a Ger- 
man bookseller, who was shot a few years 
before by order of Napoleon, for having kept 
in his shop a book, the contents of which 
were unknown to him, but in which the 
French government was severely attacked, 
made the friends of Becker tremble for his 
life, and they made an unsuccessful attempt 
to obtain his liberty. Some years after 
Becker’s imprisonment Napoleon happened 
to pass through Gotha, and during the short 
time that was employed in chaiiging the 
horses of his carriaw, Duke Augustus sud- 
denly appeared at the carriage door holding 
Becker’s trembling wife by his hand, whom 
he presented to the French emperor as the 
wife of an innocent victim of the police, 
begging that his majesty would restore a 
husband to hb family and a useful andlfeith- 
ful servant to the duke bis master. Napo- 
leon complied with the request without hesi- 
tating, consoled the lady, and only added, he 
wished this might be a lesson for Be<^er 
(1813). During the retreat of the French 
army after the battle of Leipzig (16th — 19th 
of October, 1813), the dominions of the duke 
were again expo^ to the calamities of war, 
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but having large stores of provisions, which 
he gave away with great liberality, Augustus 
succeeded in hastening both the retreat of the 
French and the pursuit of the victorious 
Prussians and their allies, and his duchy was 
consequently soon delivered from those dan- 
gerous visitors. After the peace of Paris, in 
1814, Augustus was admitted among the 
sovereign members of the German Confwera- 
tion, and spent the following years between 
literary occupations and the cares of govern- 
ment. He died suddenly on the 1 7th of May, 
1822, and having left no male issue, was 
succeeded by his brother Frederick, the last 
duke of Saxe-Gotha and Altenbnrg. Augus- 
tus was the maternal grandfather of Prince 
Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotba, tlie husband 
of Queen Victoria, his only daughter, whom 
he had by his first wife, having married, in 
1817, Duke Ernest of Saxe^oburg, the 
father of Prince Albert. Duke Augustus 
was a liberal patron of the fine arts and litera- 
ture, and he wrote several philosophical and 
aesthetical novels, in which he displayed a 
fertile ima^nation. Only one of these works 
was published. This is “ Kyllenion,” or 
“ Auch ich war in Arkadien,” Gotha, 1805, 
8vo., a series of idyls and reflections on the 
beauty of nature, interwoven with songs set 
to music by tlie autlior. His other works, 
however, though not printed, became known 
by circulating m MS. (Wolflf, Encyclopadie 
<£er Deutschen National- Literatur, vol. i. p. 
102, &c. ; Conversations- Lexicon ; Jacob, 
Vemiischte Schrijlen, vol. i. ; Memoria .4m- 
gusti Duds Saxoni<e, Prindpis Gothanorunty 
&c. 2nd edit. Gotha, 1823.) W. P. 

AUGUSTUS I., Elector of Saxony, sur- 
named “ the empire’s heart, eye, and hand,” 
held a conspicuous rank among the German 
princes of the sixteenth century. He was 
the second son of Henry the Pious, Duke of 
Saxony, and Catharine, daughter of Magnus, 
Duke of Mecklenburg. He was bom at Frei- 
berg, on the 31st of July, 1526. Being the 
younger son of a younger son of the head of 
a younger branch of the house of Saxony, he 
had little chance to rise to power. He rose 
under the following circumstances : — 

Frederick II., the Pacific, Elector and 
Duke of Saxony, who died in 1464, left two 
sons, between whom he divided his domi- 
nions : Ernest, the elder, received the electo- 
rate, and became the founder of the Ernestine, 
now ducal branch of Saxony; and Albert, 
the younger, received a considerable portion 
of those dominions which his lather pos- 
sessed besides the electorate, and which the 
son acquired as the duchy of Saxony : Albert 
was the founder of the younger, or Al- 
bertine, now the royal branch of Saxony. A 
descendant of Ernest was the Elector John 
Frederick the Magnanimous, who, being the 
chief of the league of Schmalkalden, ven- 
tured on a war with the Emperor Charles V., 
but was defeated in the battle of Miihlberg, 
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in 1547, made prisoner, and sentenced to be 
beheaded. However, he was pardoned by 
the Emperor, and only kept in prison, on 
condition of renouncing his electoral dignity, 
the whole extent of the electoral dominions, 
and all those territories which he possessed 
under any other title, except his allodial pro- 
per^, or, in short, the dominions of the Er- 
nestine branch, except the principality of Saxe- 
Coburg, with which his brother John Ernest 
was invested. All these dominions and the 
electorship were given to Moritz, Duke of 
Saxony, a descend^t of Duke Albert men- 
tioned above. This is the same Moritz who 
assisted the Emperor Charles V. when power- 
less, and made war upon him when powerftil, 
for his own interest, as well as for the op- 
pressed Protestant faith, and compelled 
Charles to conclude the peace of Passau 
(30th of July, 1552), by which Moritz ob- 
tained his objects. Moritz was the elder 
brother of Augustus, the subject of this article, 
who thus suddenly got the chance of be- 
coming the most powerful prince of the em- 
pire, Moritz having no male issue. Moritz 
Having been killed in the battle of Sievers- 
hausen (1553), which his troops gained over 
Albrecht Alcibiades, Margrave of Branden- 
burg-Culmbach, Augustus succeeded him in 
the electorate, as well as in his other do- 
minions ; the succession to the electorate, to 
which he had originally no legal title, was 
granted him in 1548, at the Diet of Augs- 
burg, where he did homage for it to the Elm- 
peror. 

Augustus had received a very careftil and 
learnt education. In his youth he went to 
the grammar-school of his native town Frei- 
berg, carrying his books under his arm, like 
other boys, and playing with them after school 
in the pleasure-grounds and public places of 
the town. For some time he was at the court 
of the Roman king Ferdinand I., at Prague, 
and there formed a lasting friendship with the 
Archduke Maximilian, who afterwards suc- 
ceeded his father Ferdinand as emperor, and 
was early known for hb learning. Thence 
he was sent to the university of Leipzig, and 
intrusted to the care of John Rivius, a good 
scholar, who was head-master of the school 
at Freiberg, but left that place after having 
been appointed instructor to Augustus. When 
he became of age, his brother Moritz ceded 
to him the revenues of some dbtricts near 
Weissenfels, where he used to live in a very 
retired way, except when he was called to 
govern the electorate during the frequent ab- 
sences of Moritz, who had great confidence in 
his brother. In 1548 Augustus married 
Anne, daughter of Christian III., King of 
Denmark, an excellent woman, who had re- 
ceived an education which made her worthy 
of her husband. 

Having succeeded his brother in 1553, 
Augustus was soon involved in great diffi- 
culties, which arose from the deposition of 
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the Elector John Frederick. Being released 
iVom captivity, this prince contests the le- 
gality of his deposition ; but, after long ne- 
gotiations, he at last signed the treaty of 
Naumburg (24th of February, 1554), by 
which the tide of Elector was granted to him 
for life ; but he was obliged to give up all 
his other claims, in return for which he re- 
ceived as his own a considerable portion of 
the Saxon dominions in Thuringia. This 
portion was augmented, after the death of his 
brother, John Ernest, who died childless, by 
the principality of Saxe-Coburg, and the 
whole was afterwards divided among the sons 
of John Frederick, who founded the present 
branches of Saxe- Weimar, Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, Saxe-Meiningen, and Saxe-Alten- 
burg. 

While Moritz founded the power of his 
house by the sword, Augustus augmented 
and consolidated it by profitable transactions 
and a wise administration. His conduct to- 
wards his cousins of the Ernestine branch, 
however, was not generous. Wilhelm von 
Grumbach, an assassin, who was under the 
ban of the empire, having been received as 
guest and protected by John Frederick, Duke 
of Saxe-Gotha, a son of the Elector John 
Frederick, the ban was likewise pronounced 
against the duke, and Augustus did not blush 
to accept the commission of proceeding 
against him according to the constitution of 
the empire, that is, sword in hand. The 
unfortunate duke was defeated, made pri- 
soner, and compelled to cede to Augustus a 
considerable portion of his dominions, on con- 
dition, however, that he might purchase it 
back within a certain time. But m order to 
revent this, Augustus refused to restore the 
uke to liberty, and after a captivity of 
twenty-eight years, John Frederick diM in 
prison, and the territory in question was per- 
manently united with the electorate. Au- 
gustus was no less blameable in his conduct 
towards the sons of John William of Saxe- 
Weimar, another son of the deposed Elector ; 
he forced himself upon them as their guardian, 
and deprived them of half of the coimty of 
Hennelkrg, to the whole of which they were 
entitled. Within the limits of the electorate 
there were three sovereign bishoprics, Merse- 
burg, Naumburg, and Meissen, the inhabit- 
ants of which were then mostly Protestants. 
With regard to these, Augustus imitated the 
policy of the other Protestant princes, who, 
since the Keformafion, tried to reform the 
bishoprics, and to convert them into secular 
territories, hereditary in their respective 
families, although they still preserved the 
name of bishoprics, by which term all here- 
ditary succession was apparently excluded. 
These three bishoprics became the prey 
of the Electors of Saxony, who for a long 
period had them governed by younger sons 
of their fhmliy, with the title of administra- 
tors, till they were finally incorporated with 
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the electorate. The Counts of Mansfeld 
having been involved in great pecuniary dif- 
ficulties, Augustus, their principal liege lord, 
and the Bishops of Magdeburg and Halber- 
stadt, to whom the coimts owed allegiance 
for some smaller fiefs, contrived the seques- 
tration of the fine county of Mansfeld, the 
administration of which was henceforth re- 
gulated by the three liege lords, who under- 
took to divide the revenues among the credi- 
tors, till the whole debt should be paid off. 
In 1579 Augustus became the sole trustee. 
It does not appear how much the creditors 
received, but it is known that when the last 
Count of Mansfeld died in 1 780, the county 
was still under sequestration, having been so 
during two hundred and ten years (1570 to 
1780): it was finally united with Saxony. 
However equivocal the means were by which 
Augushts aggrandized his dominions, he go- 
verned them with wisdom, and his reign is the 
first instance of a complete system of govern- 
ment having been construct^ in a German 
state, on the basis of those numerous rights and 
privileges which the German princes gra- 
dually wrested from the emperor and the 
empire, till the emperor was completely 
destitute of all power, and they themselves 
were sovereign princes. Augustus began with 
reforming ecclesiastical aftairs. The principles 
of Philip Melanchthon having been adopted 
by a great number of Saxon divines, who, 
being more tolerant tlian Luther, made some 
successful steps towards a complete union be- 
tween the Lutheran faith as laid down in the 
Confession of Augsburg and the belief of 
the Zwinglists and C!alvinists, those divines 
received the name of Philippists, and were 
accused of Crypto-Calvinism. Augustus was 
an orthodox Lutheran, but not well informed 
of the intentions of the Philippists, which he 
would never have sanctioned if he had known 
them, and he consequently supported their 
exertions, ordering that the “ Corpus Doctrinas 
Christian®,” which ■was published by V6- 
gelin at l^ipzig in 1560, and contained 
several of the principal treatises of Melanch- 
thon, should be a symbolical book of the 
Lutheran church in Saxony. Encouraged by 
this success, the Philippists published in 1574 
a work entitled “ Exegesis perspicua Coutro- 
versise de Ceena Domini,” in which they not 
only laid do'wn their opinion on the eucharist, 
but attacked the opinion of Luther on tliat 
subject The Electress Anna now showed 
Augustus that the Philippists did not intend 
to unite the three creeds by introducing Lu- 
ther’s principles into the faith of the Re- 
formed and the Cal-vinists, but by adapting the 
Lutheran creed to the dogmas of me Swiss 
reformers, and no sooner had Augustus per- 
ceived that difference than he gave way to 
anger, and ordered the principal leaders and 
protectors of the Philippists to be punished. 
Stiissel and Schiitz, both divines, and Caspar 
Peucerus, the learned phyrician, were ba- 
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nished, and the ringleader of all, the Elector’s 
privy-conncUlor Cracau, died in consequence 
of the tortures which were employed in 
extracting from him a confession (1575). 
Peucerus gives an account of these cruel pro- 
ceedings in his work “ Historia Carcerum et 
Liberationis Divinse,” Zurich, 1606, 8vo. 
Alarmed by the boldness of the Philippists, 
and trembling for the fate of the orthodox 
Lutheran faith, Augustus displayed great 
activity in establishing that faith on a solid 
basis. As early as 1576, he succeeded in 
assembling a Ixxly of distin^shed divines 
at Torgau, who recorded their religious be- 
lief in a work called the “ Book of Torgau” 
Das Torgauer Buch”), which was sent to 
the first Lutheran divines, and several of the 
Lutheran members of the empire, with a re- 
quest that they would give their opinion on 
its orthodoxy. The answer being favourable. 
Dr. J. Andre®, Dr. Selnecker, and Dr. Chem- 
nitz, all first-rate theologians, met at Kloster- 
Bergen near Magdeburg, and taking the 
Book of Torgau as their basis, composed 
the “ Concordia,” or “ Concordien-Formel,” 
printed in 1580, which an eminent divine, J. 
G. Walch, in his “ Christliches Concordien- 
Buch,” describes as “ a summary exposition 
of the religious points contested between the 
divines of the Confession of Augsburg, ex- 
plained and compared with Christian feelings 
and according to the Gospel.” The clergy 
and the schoolmasters of the electorate and 
ducal Saxony were compelled to swear on 
the “ Concoi^ien-Formel,” or to resign their 
functions, and this work ^us became a sym- 
bolical bwk, and greatly contributed to the 
well organized establishment of the Lutheran 
faith in Saxony. Augustus tried to introduce 
it also into the other Lutheran countries of 
Germany, but he succeeded only partially, 
for the reigning princes of those countries 
were for the most part Calvinists or Zwin- 
glists. [Andrew, Jacx)b.] 

Augustus as a legislator holds a high rank 
among the princes of his time. No sooner 
had he succeeded his brother, than he endea- 
voured to obtain the “ privilegium de non 
appellando,” which the emperor granted him 
in 1559. This privilege was most eagerly 
sought for by the German princes, inasmuch 
as it conferred upon them the highest judicial 
authority in civil and criminal matters over 
their subjects, which was originally vested 
in the Reichs-Kammergericht, or the imperial 
court of chancery at Speier, and since 1688 at 
Wetzlar; and in the Keichs-Hofrath, or su- 
preme imperial court at Vienna. The privile- 
gium de non appellando was granted by the 
Golden Bull to the Electors, but only for that 
inalienable and indivisible part of their domi- 
nions which constituted the electorates in the 
original and narrower meaning of the word ; 
but in 1559 Augustus obtainea it for all his 
dominions. In the same year he established 
a supreme court of redress (Appellations- 
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Gericht) at Wittenberg. At that time there 
was great confusion in Germany in the law. 
The national laws were partly written, such 
as the Sachsen-Spiegel (the Mirror of the 
Saxons), which was me code for the greater 
TOrt of northern Germany, and the Schwaben- 
Spiegel (the Mirror of the Suabians), the 
CMe for southern Germany ; but there was 
also a variety of customs and traditional 
laws, of a more local cliaracter, many of 
which were also written and were called 
“ Land-Rechte.” The study of the Pandect 
of Justinian in Italy having given rise to 
the celebrated law schools in that country, 
many learned Germans went thither for the 
purpose of studying the Roman law, and when 
they were afterwards employed in judicial 
functions in their native country they gradu- 
ally introduced Roman principles into the 
system of German law. The learned jurists 
were generally employed in the higher courts 
of justice and in the chanceries of the princes, 
to whom the spirit of the Roman law was 
agreeable for many reasons, among which it 
will be sufficient to mention that the Roman 
law, as introduced into Germany, was the 
law of the Justinian period, which was per- 
vaded by the principles of absolutism, and 
which distinctly declared that the will of the 
prince is law. The Romanists, as the learned 
jurists were called, gradually accustomed 
themselves to consider the Roman law as 
much better than the German, which, in 
their eyes, was a code for barbarians, and, 
neglecting to study the national law, they 
gave their decisions according to Roman 
principles ; and as there were many civil in- 
stitutions in Germany which were entirely 
unknown to the Romans, they took some 
analogous Roman principle of law as their 
model, and made their decisions conformable 
to it. This was particularly the case in suits 
about real property and the law of things, so 
that the various hereditary tenements, and 
the various duties to which the tenants were 
liable, or, in other words, the rights to which 
the lord was entitled, were treated by those 
jurists on the principle of the Roman emphy- 
teusis and servitutes. The confusion which 
arose from this state of things, and the bitter 
complaints, especially among the peasantry, 
causi»l serious apprehensions for the public 
peace, and judicial reforms were of urgent 
necessity. Towards such reforms Augustus 
directed his attention, and assisted by able 
jurists and statesmen, among whom Melchior 
von Ossa held an eminent rank, he issued 
numerous regulations, which were partly 
printed in 1572 under the title of “Coustitu- 
tiones August!.” These “ Constitutiones ” 
and such other laws as we shall mention 
hereafter, are the groundwork of the present 
Saxon code ; it cannot be denied that Augus- 
tus and his councillors M ere guided by Ro- 
man principles, but however oppressive they 
were in some instances, they were laid down 
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clearly, and they put an end to the existing 
confusion; the spirit of the Roman law is 
especially visible in the new system of civil 
and criminal procedure, which was so well 
regulated that the Saxon procedure was 
henceforth considered in the German uni- 
versities as a model, and lectures on it were 
delivered in many states where the adminis- 
tration of justice was not so well regulated 
as in Saxony. Among the laws issued sepa- 
rately, and which were not called Constitu- 
tiones, the principal were those on police, 
issued in 1555, the mint, issued in 1558, the 
ecclesiastical courts, schools, and the like 
matters, issued in 1550, and those on mines, 
issued during the period from 1554 till 1573, 
and which not only regulated the law as to 
the opening of mines, but also the technical 
part of mining. The Saxon mines were so 
rich that the country, and especially the 
princes, drew a considerable part of their 
wealth from them ; the silver produced by 
the mines of Freiberg only, during the course 
of the eighteenth century, amounted to about 
Utree million two hundred thousand thalers, 
and the yearly produce of the mines in the 
Erzgebirge amounts at present to one million 
and a half of tlialers. Ever since the regula- 
tions of Augustus, Freiberg has been re- 
nowned for its mining academy, which is not 
surpassed by any in Europe. The finances 
were equally well administered, the people 
were no longer arbitrarily taxed, and manu- 
fiictures were extended and improved by 
many thousands of Flemings and Dutchmen, 
who fled from the Spani^ tyranny in the 
Netherlands, and were well received in 
Saxony. Augustus was fond of agriculture, 
and by the good management of his private 
estates he showed his subjects how they 
ought to cultivate their own. He forced his 
subjects by a decree to plant yearly a certain 
number of fruit-trees, of which he had such 
extensive plantations that he could sell 60,000 
in the course of one year. When he travelled 
he always carried boxes of seeds with him, 
which he distributed among the peasants: 
and he wrote “ Kiinstlich Obst und Gaiteu- 
Biichlein " (a book on the art of gardening 
and training fruit-trees), which was printed, 
but in what year the authorities do not state. 
All his regulations were minute in the ex- 
treme ; in short, he was a methodical, clever 
man, who had his own peculiar notions of 
justice, where his own interest was concerned, 
and kept more to the letter of the law than to 
the spirit ; he put everything in order, right 
or wrong, and by enforcing his laws wherever 
he could, he prevented his subjects from 
acting towards their neighbours as he had 
acted towards his. He was courted by the 
emperor and foreign powers, and he was the 
first among the German princes who kept 
regular ambassadors at foreign courts ; at the 
diet and in the imperial cabinet he exercised 
such influence tlmt Thuanus called him 
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“ Conciliator ac moderator rerum Imperii.” • 
In 1584 he appointed his son Christian co- 
regent. Having lost his wife in 1585, he 
married, in 1586, Agnes Hedwig, Princess of 
Anhalt, who was o^y thirteen, but he died 
a few weeks after the marriage, on the 11th 
of February, 1586. By his first wife he had 
fifteen children, all of whom died before him, 
except a sun, Christian, and three daughters. 
(Bdttiger, Geschichte des Kurstaates und 
KUntyreiches Sachsen, vol. i. p. 211, &c. ; 
Welsse, Geschichte der Cnursdchsischen 
Staaten, vol. iii. ; Eichhom, Deutsche Stoats 
und Bechts- Geschichte, p. 469, &c. ; Hom- 
mel. Elector Augustus, Saxonia Legislator, 
Leipzig, 1765, 4to. : Diemer, Observationes 
de Meritis Augusti Duds Electoris Saxonice, 
Leipzig, 1 809, 4to.) W. P. 

AUGUSTUS FREDERICK, PRINCE 
of GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
and DUKE of SUSSEX, the sixth son and 
ninth child of George III., was bom at 
Buckingham Palace, on the 2?th of Januai^, 
1773. After having made some progress m 
his studies under private tuition, he went to 
the university of Gottingen, and subsequently 
travelled in Italy. During this tour, and 
while still under age, he contracted a mar- 
riage with Lady Augusta Murray, second 
daughter of the Earl of Dunmore in Scob- 
land, of which he gave the following account 
in a letter to Lord Erskine : “ In the month 
of December, 1792, being on my travels, I 
got acquainted at Rome with Lady Dunmore 
and her two daughters, who were just come 
firom Naples. Englishmen, when tiiey meet 
in foreign coimtncs, generally keep their 
own national society; such was exactly my 
case. I used to live a great deal with my 
fellow-countrymen. The well-known ac- 
complishments of my wife, then Lady Augusta 
Murray, caught my peculiar attention. 
After four months’ intimacy, by which I got 
more particularly acquainted with all her 
eudearmg qualities, I offered her my hand, 
unknown to her family, being certain before- 
hand of the objections Lady Dimmore would 
have made had she been informed of my in- 
tentions. The candour and generosity my 
wife showed on this occasion by refusing the 
proposal, and showing me the personal dis- 
advantage I should draw upon myself, in- 
stead of checking my endeavours, served only 
to add new fuel to a passion which no eartlily 
power could ever more have extinguished. 
At length, after having convinced Augusta 
of the impossibility of living without her, 

I found an English clergyman, and we were 
married, at Rome, in the month of April, 1 793, 
acconling to the rites of the English church.” 
A doubt having arisen whether, according to 
the principles of the lex domidlii, any mar- 
riage performed by a Protestant clergyman 
in ^me, where there is no British representa- 
tive, could be valid, the ceremony was re- 
peated at St George’s, Hanover Square, 
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London, on the 5th of December, 1793. By 
the act 12 George III. c. Ill, called the 
Royal Marriage Act, it was declared, with 
certain exceptions, which did not include the 
Duke of Sussex, that no descendant of his 
late Majesty King George II. shall be ca- 
pable of contracting matrimony without the 
previous consent of His Majesty,” “ and that 
every marriage or matrimonial contract of 
any such descendant, without such consent 
first had and obtained, shall be null and void 
to all intents and purposes whatsoever.” On 
the ground of this enactment, and at the in- 
stance of the crown, the marriage of the 
Duke of Sussex was, in 1794, declared in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury to be null 
aud void. Owing to circumstances connected 
with the conduct of this case, which it would 
be out of place here to explain, it is con- 
sidered by lawyers that it leaves Ae question, 
which it professes to decide, still open to 
discussion upon different grounds from 
those on which it was decided. Among the 
various causes of complexity, in which a full 
inquiry into the application of such an Act to 
parties living abroad, and of whom the one 
was of Scottish origin, while the other was, 
in the eye of the Taw, as much Scottish and 
Irish as he was English, there is the circum- 
stance that the statute was passed before the 
union with Ireland, and that it contains pro- 
visions which, if they were pleaded in a 
Scottish court, might be found not to have 
reference to that part of the island, but to be 
applicable solely to the statutory marriage- 
law of England. An opinion obtained from 
Dr. Lushington and Mr. Griffith Richards, 
July 13, 1831, is to the effect that the 
Royal Marriage Act does not extend to mar- 
riages contracted “ beyond the limits of 
British jurisdiction, and that the marriage of 
his ro^M highness at Rome was not a mar- 
riage impeachable under that statute.” In 
fulfilment of a recommendation in this opi- 
nion, a bill was afterwards filed in Chancery 
to perpetuate the testimony of the clergyman 
who had solemnized the marriage. The duke 
was for some ^ears separated from Lady 
Augusta. She died on the 5th of March, 1 834 ; 
and the fruit of the union was a son. Colonel 
Sir Augustus Frederick d’Este, born 13th of 
January, 1794, and a daughter, Ellen Au- 
gusta d’Este, bom 11th of August, 1801, who 
both survived their parents. Prince Augustus 
was raised to the peerage on the 27 th of Novem- 
ber, 1801, when he received patents as Baron 
Arklow, Earl of Inverness, and Duke of 
Sussex. Parliament voted him an income of 
12,000Z. a year, which was afterwards in- 
creased to 18,OOOZ. The Duke of Sussex 
early adopted, and was to the last days of his 
life a steady and persevering advocate of the 
liberal side in politics. In his votes and 
speeches, at various times, he supported the 
atxilition of the slave-trade and of slavery, 
and the removal of the Roman Catholic and 
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Jewish disabilities. He was a friend to re- 
ligious toleration in its widest sense, including 
the abolition of all civil distinctions founded 
on differences in religious creed. He took a 
warm and active interest in the progress of 
the lieform Bill, and gave his support to the 
principles of free trade. He was also con- 
nected with many public and benevolent in- 
stitutions. On his eldest brother becoming 
Prince Regent in 1810, the Duke of Sussex 
became Grand Master of the United Order of 
Free Masons of England and Wales. In 1816 
he became President of the Society of Arts. 
On the 30th of November, 1830, he became 
President of the Royal Society. There was 
much difference of opinion wimin the Society 
as to the propriety of this choice, arising out of 
a fear that it might form a precedent for con- 
verting the official stations of office-bearers in 
learned bodies into appendages of rank. In 
the choice of new members of the council, 
preparatory to the election of a president, the 
list put before the members by the existing 
council was prepared with the view of ele- 
vating Mr. (now Sir John) Herschel to the 
chair ; and, in reality, the appointment of tlie 
Duke of Sussex arose out of an appeal from 
the nomination of the council to the votes of 
the Society. The votes for the duke as a 
member of the council were 119; for Mr. 
Herschel, 111. The duke retired from the 
presidency in 1839. It was said that his 
limited income prevented him from dispensing 
to his satisfection the hospitalities which were 
expected from him in such a situation. Some 
years before his death he contracted a second 
marriage, without acceding to the terms of 
the Royal Marriage Act, witii the Lady Cecilia 
Letitia Buggin (widow of Sir George Bug^n), 
who, on the 30th of March, 1840, was raised 
to the dignity of Duchess of Inverness. His 
royal highn^ died at Kensington Palace, on 
the 21st of April, 1843. The events of his life 
portray his character. He was free from all 
ostentation and all pride of rank. In what- 
ever class of society he might have been 
placed, he would have been one of those 
whose sympathies extend as much to those 
below them as to those above them ; and the 
fear expressed at the commencement of his 
presidency of the Royal Society, “ that a 
check would inevitably be given to that free- 
dom of langua^ and conduct which is indis- 
pensable to me business of an institution 
naving for its primary objects the discovery 
and application of scientific truth,” however 
just as a general anticipation, was not exem- 

E lified in this particular instance. He was 
ountiful to man^ institutions for purposes of 
charity and social improvement; and, not- 
withstanding this drain on his comparatively 
limited means, he left behind him one of the 
most magnificent private libraries in Britain. 
His librarian. Dr. Pettigrew, commenced an 
account of the more valuable works in this 
collection, with critical remarks, biographical 
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notices, and engraved illustrations, under the 
title “ Bibliotheca Sussexiana ; a descriptive 
Catalogue, accompanied by historical and 
biographical notices, of the manuscripts and 
printed books contained in the library of 
H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex in Kensington 
Palace.” The first volume, relating to theo- 
logical and Biblical MSS. in various lan- 
guages, appeared in two parts in 1827. The 
second volume, relating solely to editions of 
the Bible and of portions of the Bible, was 
printed in 1839. It appears that in 1827 the 
Ubrary consisted of upwards of 50,000 vo- 
lumes, 12,000 of which were theological. 
{Gent. Mag., new series, xix. 645 — 652; De- 
bret. Peerage ; Papers elucidating the Claims 
and explaining the Proceedings in Chancery cf 
Sir Augustus d'Este, 1 832 ( privately printed ) ; 
Dillon, Case of the Children of H. it. H. the 
Duke of Sussex; Law Magazine, vii. 176 — 
183; .4 Statement of Circumstances connected 
with the late Election for the Presidency of the 
Royal Society, 1831 ; Pettigrew, Bibliotheca 
Sussexiana.) J. H. B. 

AUGUSTUS OF UDPNE, so called from 
his native town in the north-east comer of 
Italy, was one of the most obscure among the 
small Latin poets of the sixteenth century. 
His real name was Public Augusto Graziani. 
He was a public teacher at Trieste and Udine, 
and his lo^ fiime is attested by the existence 
of a medal strack in his honour. He was 
dead before the publication of a volume of 
odes, which are his only known compositions : 
“Augusti Vatis Od«,” Venice, 1529, 4to. 
(Mazzuchelli, Scrittori df Italia.) W. S. 

AULAF, or ANLAF. In Ae history of 
the Anglo-Saxon period in England, during 
the reigns of Athelstan and his brothers 
Edmund I. and Edred, frequent mention 
occurs of Danish princes of Northumbria, 
whose name is variously written Anlaf, Ana- 
laf, Analaph, Analav, or Onlaf, sometimes 
Latinized by the addition of the syllable us. 
In the Irish annals, the name is variously 
written Amlaib, Amlaibh, Amhlaibh, Am- 
laoib, Amlaoibh, Amlaoimh, Amlaim, Am- 
laip, and Anlaf. The ancient Danish writers 
give the form Olafr, Latinized Olaus. Mo- 
dem English historians commonly write 
Anlaf, as the name of the Anglo-Danish 
princes of Northumbria ; in other cases, the 
name is usually, in English, written Olave.* 
Sir Francis Palgrave suggests, but with hesi- 
tation, that Aulaf is the ancient form, of 
which Anlaf is a corraption. 

There is as much perplexity in the history 
of these princes as in the orthography of their 
name. The two most conspicuous are by 

* There is a mode of pronouncing this name, of 
evidently ancient use, still preserved in Norfolk, 
and perhaps elsewhere — “ Ooley.” With the prefix 
“ Saint,” It forms “ Saint-Ooley from whence, by 
corruption, is formed the name of a well-known 
street in the metropolis (in Soutliwark), “ Tooley 
Street,” properly “ St. Olave’s Street,” from tlie ad- 
jacent St. olave’s Church. 
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some of our principal historians, including 
William of Malmesbury and Simeon of Dur- 
ham, regarded as one ; and of those who dis- 
tinguish between the two, some connect par- 
ticular events with one which others connect 
with the other. We give with hesitation the 
following notices. 

Aulaf, or Anlaf, son of Sihtric. There 
seems reason to identify Sihtric, the Danish 
prince of Northumbria, who married Athel- 
stan’s sister, and died about a.d. 926, with the 
Sitmc or Sitriucc, grandson of lomhair or 
Imair, a Danish chief, powerful in Ireland, 
whose death is recorded by the Irish annalists 
as happening about that time. When Guth- 
frith or Guthferth and Aulaf, sons of Sihtric, 
were expelled from Northumbria by Athelstan 
[Athelstan], Aulaf fled to Ireland, where he 
carried on hostilities with the natives, and pos- 
sibly assisted in the recovery of Dublin, from 
which, after Sihtric’s death, the Danes had 
been for a short time expelled. In 934 he 
plundered the island in Loch “ Gabhair,” and 
the crypt of “ Cnoghbhai.” He married a 
daughter of Constantine, King of Scotland, 
but at what period is not known, except that 
it was not later than a.d. 937. In a.d. 937 
or 938 he attempted, with the aid of Con- 
stantine and other allies, to recover North- 
umbria, and entered the Humber with a fleet 
of above six hundred vessels, and a force 
which Mr. Turner estimates at for^ thousand 
men. At first he met with some success ; but 
Athelstan, having collected an army, routed 
the invaders at Brunanburh with great slaugh- 
ter. Aulaf and Constantine escaped, but many 
of their subordinate chie& feU m the battle. 
William of Malmesbury records that Aulaf, 
before the battle, explored Athelstan’s camp 
in the disguise of a harper, but was discovered 
by a soldier, whose notice was attracted by 
seeing him hide in the ground the money given 
him as the reward of his minstrelsy, and which 
his pride would not suffer him to carry away. 
The soldier, having once served under Aulaf, 
allowed him to pass without hinderance ; but 
after he was gone, informed Athelstan who 
he was, and aavised him to remove his tent, 
excusing his allowing his escape on the plea 
that he had formerly taken the oath of alle- 
giance to him. The following night Aulaf 
Wke into the Anglo-Saxon camp, and slew 
a bishop and his retinue, who occupied the 
spot fi-om which Athelstan’s tent had been 
removed. The Saga of Egil Skallagrim de- 
scribes minutely the events and negotiations 
which preceded the battle.* 

In A.D. 938 or 939 Aulaf was again in 
Ireland, and plundered Kilcnllen; but no- 
thing further is known of him until a.d. 943, 
when he succeeded Aulaf, son of Godefrid, 
or Guthfrith, or Guthferth, in a part of the 

* 'This Saga describes Aulaf (Olafr) as born of a 
Scottish father and a Danish mother of the race of 
Ragnar Lodbrok, and makes him King of Scotland. 
It gives to him the surname of " Rums,” the Red. 
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Danish kingdom of Northumbria. Edmund, 
who had succeedeti Athclstan, anxious to restore 
the supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon dynasty, 
which he had previously been obliged to sur- 
render, attacked the Northumbrian Danes, and 
took from them the five “ burghs,” as they 
were termed, of Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby, 
Stamford, and Leicester, and all the rest of 
Danish Mercia, and probably Anglia, 
all which Aulaf, the son of Guthferth, had 
possessed. Aulaf was obliged to submit. He 
renounced paganism, and recei%-ed Christian 
baptism, E^und being his sponsor. Regi- 
nald, son of Guthferth, a Danish chieftain 
who possessed York with a part of Northum- 
bria, was also obliged to submit and profess 
Christianity; and Edmund assisted at his 
confirmation. But both the Danish princes 
were shortly after obliged to flee, and Ed- 
mund reduced Northumbria under his im- 
mediate dominion. Henry of Huntingdon 
charts the two Danish princes with break- 
ing toeir treaty with Edmund, and so incur- 
ring this expulsion. 

After the death of £>lmund, Aulaf returned 
with a considerable fleet to Northumbria; 
and though the Northumbrians had taken an 
oatli of allegiance to Edred, brother and suc- 
cessor of Edmund, they gladly received Aulaf, 
who, however, held only a part of Northum- 
bria, the rest, with the city of York, being 
occupied by Eric, or Ire, the son of Harold. 
After holding his dominions for four years, 
his subjects (about a.d. 952) expelled him, 
and transfer!^ their allegiance to Eric, who 
thus became ruler of all Northtxmbria, from 
which he was, however, soon expelled by 
Edred. A passage in Henry of Huntin^on 
seems to intimate that Aulaf recovered his 
domiuions “ for a short time ;” but no other 
author, so far as we are aware, notices the 
fact. Hoveden mentions that “ Amanens, 
the son of Onlaf,” was killed at the time of 
Eric’s expulsion from Northumberland ; but 
it is not clear that he was the son of this 
Aulaf. Macctis, a son of Aulaf, apparently 
this Aulaf, is said by some writers to have 
been one of those by whom Eric, then a fugi- 
tive, was slain on Stainmoor ; and the rivalry 
of Aulaf and Eric renders the statement not 
improbable. 

After his expulsion from Northumbria, in 
the reign of ^red, Aulaf appears to have 
given up all further designs upon that coun- 
try, convinced probably of his inability to 
struggle against the Anglo-Saxon princes, 
and having his attention occupied by aflairs 
in Ireland, where, in a.d. 945, on the expul- 
sion of Blacar, or Blacarius, a son of Guth- 
ferth (and apparently nephew of Aulaf), from 
Dublin, he became ruler of the D^es of 
that city. In 956 he was enraged in hosti- 
lities with Congalach, King of Ireland, whom 
he defeated and slew at “ Taig Guirann,” or 
“ Tighiogran.” In 962 he gained a great 
victory over a Danish chief, “ Sihtric the 
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crooked,” who had, with his fleet, committed 
great ravages and amassed great booty. 
This victoty is ascribed by the Irish annal- 
ists (the “ Four Masters”) to the superior skill 
of Aulaf. Two years after he sustained a 
defeat from the men of Ossory at Inis-Teoc, 
or the Isle of Teoc. In 967 Muiredhach, or 
Murdoch, heir to the kingdom of Leinster, 
was killed by Aulaf, “ prince of the strangers” 
(the Danes), apparently our Aulaf ; and in 
A.D. 977, two Irish princes, Muircertach 
or Murcertach, son of Donald O’Neil, and 
Congalach, son of another Donald, were killed 
by Aulaf, apparently in battle, but where is 
not stated; and in 978, Ughar, King of Lein- 
ster, and other princes, fell in battle arainst 
the Danes of Dublin, at Bethland, or &oth- 
lann, or Bithlainde ; but whether Aulaf was 
resent in the engagement is not mentioned, 
n the same year an Aulaf (apparently the 
subject of this article) was engaged in battle 
against Donald O’Neil, King of Ireland, at 
Killmon. In 980 Aulaf lost his son and heir, 
Ragnall, or Reginald, in a defeat which his 
sons received from the Irish ; and the same 
year he went on a pilgrimage to Iona, and 
there died. He must have l^n an old man, 
but there are not sufficient data to ascertain 
his ara. Glun-iam, or “ Iron-knee,” Sihtric, 
Harold, and Dubgal, or Dnbgallus, are called 
in the Irish Chronicles sons of Aulaf, but 
whether of this or another Aulaf is not clear. 

Auia.f, son of GuthfHth or Guthferth. It 
is probable that this Guthferth (the Irish 
writers give his name with several variations) 
was the son of Sihtric ; so that this Aulaf was 
the nephew of the preceding. In a.d. 929 
Kildare was plunder^ by Danes from Water- 
ford, under “ the son of Guthferth ;” but whe- 
ther by Aulaf or another son is not clear. In 
A.D. 932 Aulaf plimdered Armagh and the 
kingdom of Ulster, but was at length defeated 
by the natives under Muircertach O’Neil. In 
A.D. 937 he set out fVom Dublin to attack 
another band of Danes at Loch “ Ribh,” under 
another Aulaf “ of the scald-head,” whom he 
made prisoner and destroyed his ships. As 
the Danes soon after abandoned Dublin, their 
principal stronghold in Ireland, in order to 
concentrate their forces for the invasion of 
Northumbria (a.d. 937 or 938), under Aulaf 
the son of Sihtric, it is not unlikely that 
; Aulaf the son of Guthferth was engaged in 
I that expetlition. In a.d. 938 he returned to 
Dublin, and plundered KilcuUen ; but in a.d. 
939 he was obliged to quit Dublin again. 
About the commencement of the reign of 
Edmund, successor of Athelstan (a.d. 941), 
Aulaf invaded England, advanced to York, 
and having been received by the Northum- 
brian Danes, proceeded southward to recover 
the five burghs of Danish Mercia. He be- 
sieged Northampton, but in vain; but he 
stormed Tamworth, and took Leicester, in 
which town he was in turn besierad bjr Ed- 
! mund. Aulaf, sallying out, gain^ a victory 
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over the besieging force, which led to a treaty, 
negotiated by Odo, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
on the part of Edmund, and by W ulstan. Arch- 
bishop of York, on the part of Aulaf. By this 
treaty England was divided between the two 
princes, and Watling Street was made the 
boundary. All to the north and east of that 
line was ceded to Aulaf, who thus acquired a 
wider dominion in England than any previous 
Danish prince; while all to the south and 
west remained to Edmund. It was also ar- 
ranged, that whichever of the two princes 
died first, the survivor was to inherit his 
dominions. Aulaf, after the peace, married 
Alditha, daughter of Orm, a nobleman 
(whether Anglo-Saxon or Dane is not clear) 
by whose aid he had gained his victory at 
Leicester. It is probable that Aulaf made 
profession of Chnstianity at this time. He 
soon afterwards plundered the church of St. 
Balterus, and burned Tinningham, in con- 
sequence of which he was, according to the 
pseudo Matthew of Westminster, “ overtaken 
by the judgment of God, and died miserably.” 
His treaty with Edmund, his marriage, and 
his death probably occurred in a.d. 942 and 
943 : Matthew of Westminster and Hoveden 

K lace them rather earlier. He appears to 
ave left a son, Camman, noticed by die Irish 
chroniclers. 

Aulaf Cuarain, a Danish chieftain, con- 
temporary with Aulaf son of Sihtric. The 
Irish annalists, “ The Four Masters,” record 
his going to York a.d. 938 (corrected by 
O’Conor to 940) ; but the statement is pro- 
bably an error, the annalists confoimding him 
with the son of Sihtric. In 946 he plundered 
Kilcullen. In the following year he was 
confederated with the Irish against the Danes 
of Dublin, who were defeated with severe loss. 
In 949 he was in England, but no exploit is 
recorded of him ; and in a.d. 953 he was again 
in Ireland, ravaging the coast of Ulidia, or 
Down. In a.d. 970 he plundered Kells ; ailer 
which we read no more of him. 

Aulaf, King of Norway in the time of 
the Anglo-Saxon king Ethelred II. [Olaf.] 
The Anglo-Saxon and other early authori- 
ties for the above articles are — the Saxon 
Chronicle^ by Ingram ; Matthew of West- 
minster (so called), Flores Historiarum ; Flo- 
rence of Worcester; and the writers con- 
tained in the collections of Savile, Twysden, 
and Gale. The Irish authorities, chiefly “ The 
Annals of Ulster” and “ The Four Masters,” 
are contained in O’Cnnoris Rerum Hiberni- 
carum Scriptores, 4 vols. 4to. Buckingham, 
A.D. 1813 — 1826. The Danish authorities 
are in Johnstone’s Antiquitaies Celto-Scan- 
diccB, 4to. Copenhagen, 1786. To these may 
be added Palgrave’s Rise and Progress of the 
English Commonwealth ; and History <f 
EigUind, in the Family Library ; also T^ir- 
neris Anglo-Saxons ; and Lingard’s Ilistoru 
of England. J. C. M. 

aCLAIKE. [Saint Aulaire.] 
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AULA'NIUS EVANDER, an Athenian 
sculptor, who lived in Rome in the time of 
Augustus. Pliny mentions him as the re- 
storer of the head of a statue of Diana by 
Timotheus, which was in the temple of 
Apollo on the Palatine Hill. Horace is 
thought by some to refer to this or to some 
artist named Evander (1 Sat. 1, 91), but 
the passage admits of a better interpretation. 
The scholiast Porphyrio says that the Evan- 
der mentioned by Horace was a chaser in 
metal (cjelator) and a statuary, who was 
taken to Alexandria by Marcus Antonius, and 
thence carried, captive to Rome, where he 
executed many admired works. (Pliny, Hist. 
Nat. xxxvi. 6 ; Heindorf, Notes on the Sa- 
tires of Horace.') R. W. jun. 

AULBER, JOHANN CHRISTOPH, 
was bom at Waiblingen in the year 1671, 
and studied at Tubingen, where he took his 
master’s degree in 1693. In 1705 he was 
pastor primarius at Pressburg in Hungary : he 
returned to his native country in 1711, and, 
after filling various clerical situations, was 
made Provost of Herbrechtingen in 1724, 
and in 1730 Abbot of Kdnigsbrunn. He 
died on the 2nd of June, 1743. He wrote 
“ Gedachtniss der vor 200 Jahren durch D. 
Luther augefangencn Reformation.” (J ocher, 
Allgemeines G^ehrten I.cxicon.) J. W. J. 

AULBER, MATTH.®US, was bom at 
Blaubeuren, in the year 1495. He studied 
at Tubingen, where he took his degree of 
doctor in theology. About the yeai’ 1518 he 
removed to Wittenberg, and became a dili- 
gent hearer of Luther and Melanchthon, and 
in the following year removed to Reutlingen, 
where he exert^ himself by his preaching 
to establish the doctrines of the Reformed re- 
ligion, and succeeded so far as to induce the 
town to subscribe the Augsburg Confession, 
in 1530, notwithstanding the danger attend- 
ant upon such a step. In 1535 Ulrich, Duke 
of Wurtemberg, associated him with Brentz, 
Schnepffen, and Blaurer, in the labour of 
Protestantizing the duchy. He continued in 
his office of preacher at Reutlingen twenty- 
nine years, t^t is, until the 25th of January, 
1548, when, the town being compelled to 
adopt the Interim, Aulber was displaced. 
On this occasion Duke Ulrich made him 
counsellor of consistory and cathedral- 
preacher at Stuttgard, where he remained 
fourteen years, and exerted himself with 
much zeal in his office, but in 1562 retired 
to his native place, because, as it is stated, 
he would not subscribe to the doctrine of the 
real presence. 

He wrote “ Via compendiaria reconciliandi 
partes de Ccena Domini controvertentes,” 
which has been inserted by Christian Mat- 
tlucus PfafF in his “ Acta et Scripts Publics 
Ecclesise Wiirtembergiae,” fasc. i., Tubingen, 
1720, 4to., together with the letters of 
Zwinglius to Aulber upon the subject, and 
other letters addressed to him by Lutlier, 
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Melanchthon, and Brentz. He also discusses 
the same matter in the Prodromus to the 
“ Acta et Scripta,” in opposition to V. E. 
Loscherus. (Allgemeines Lexicon, Basle, 
1742; Jdcher, Gelehrten-Lexicon.) 

J. W. J. 

AULBERTUS, SAINT. [Aubert, 

AULBERY, GEORGE, a native of 
Charmes-sur-Moselle, was secretary to 
Charles III., Duke of Lorraine, and author 
of several poems, the principal of which 
were, a “ Cantique sur le Miserere,” printed 
at Nancy, in 1613; and “ Hymnes sur I’As- 
cension de Notre ^igneur,” likewise printed 
at Nancy, He also produced a prose work, 

“ Vie de Saint Sigisbert, Roi d’Austrasie, 
avec la Description de la Lorraine et de 
Nancy,” dedicated to his patron the duke, 
Nancy, 8vo. 1616. The ^tes of his birth 
and death have not been preserved. (Calraet, 
Biblioth^m Lorraine, p. 30 ; Goujet, Bib- 
liotheque Frangoise, xv. 95.) J. W. 

AULETTA, PIETRO, Maestro di Ca- 
pella to the Prince of Belvedere in the early 
part of the eighteenth century. In 1728 he 
produced, at Rome, “ Ezio,” a serious opera, 
and another entitled “ Orazio,” at Venice, in 
1748. E. T. 

AULICZECK. [Aueizeck.] 

AULI'SIO, DOMENICO D’,was a native 
of Naples. According to Giustiniani, he was 
bom on the 14tliof January, 1639, but Biagio 
Troisio and others assign his birth to tiie 
year 1649. He studied successively under 
Muzio Floriati and Lionardo Martena. His 
talents were great, varied, and precocious. At 
the age of nineteen years he instructed the 
young Neapolitan nobility in the arts of 
poetry and fortification with considerable 
reputation. He was shortly afterwards ap- 
pointed by the king, Charles II., to teach 
fortification in the military school of Pizzo- 
falcone : this post he held twenty-three years. 
Aulisio was a good linguist : in his lectures 
on fortification he spoke with equal facility 
the Spanish, French, and Italian languages; 
he was also well versed in the Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, and Illy- 
rian. History, chronology, and antiquities, 
especially numismatics, had been successfully 
cultivated by him, and also the ancient and 
modem systems of philosophy, medicine, and 
the various branches of mathematics. He 
had studied jurispmdence diligently from a 
very early age, and although he declined the 
practice of the courts in order that he might 
De able to indulge his inclination for literary 
and scientific pursuits, he accepted the place of 
extraordinary professor of the Civil Institutes 
in the University of Naples in 1675. Eight 
years later he was made ordinary professor of 
the Civil Institutes; in 1689, ordinary pro- 
fessor of the Codex ; and in 1695, on the death 
of Felice Aquadia, the principal professor of 
civil law, Aulisio was unanimously elected to 
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the vacant chair with a salary of 1 100 ducats 
per annum. He acquired great reputation by 
the manner in which he discharged his duties 
as professor, and, according to Gianuone, he 
introduced important improvements into the 
existing mode of communicating legal in- 
struction. 

Aulisio was involved in more than one con- 
troversy. The most remarkable arose from his 
opposition to an hypothesis of his uncle the 
celebrated Lionardo di Capua, advanced in 
his “ Pareri sull’ Incertezza della Medicina,” 
who asserted that the rainbow might be seen 
in an entire circle. The dispute between 
Aulisio and tlie partisans of Lionardo became 
so serious that the viceroy, Luigi della Cerda, 
Duke di Medina Celi, judged it expedient to 
interpose and put an end to all fiuther dis- 
cussion, fearing that the parties would appeal 
from the pen to arms. A question of pro- 
fessorial precedence gave rise to another dis- 
pute with Niccolb Capasso, and a third ori- 
ginated in hb expulsion from the body of the 
Arcadians of Rome in the year 1711, who 
stnick his name from their list because he 
refused to take any share in a question which 
at that time divided the members of the Aca- 
demy into two parties. 

He died on the 29th of January, 1717. It 
was reported after his death that he had been 
poisoned, and hb nephew Niccolb Ferrara- 
Aulisio was accused of having perpetrated the 
crime in order to hasten hb possession of his 
uncle’s property. He was imprisoned on the 
suspicion, although there does not appear to 
have been any ^und for the char^, and 
only released at me end of two years, Sirough 
the active exertions of Giannone. 

Aulisio was called the polyhistor of hb 
time. Panzini, in hb Life of Giannone, 
describes Aulisio as “ the most splendid orna- 
ment of the University of Naples : profoundly 
versed in every branch of science ; in medi- 
cine, philosophy, tlie learned and Oriental 
languages; well skilled in Roman, Greek, 
and Hebrew learning, and a consummate 
master of jurisprudence.” 

Hb works are — 1. “ De Gymnasii con- 
stnictione. De Mausolei architectura. De 
Harmonia Timaica. De Numeris raedicb 
dissert. Pythagorica. Hb accessit epistola 
de Colo Mayerano,” Naples, 1 694, 4to. These 
are the only works publbhed by the author. 
When his nephew Niccolb was released from 
prison, he presented several of his imcle’s 
choicest books and manuscripts to Gianuone 
as a mark of gratitude for the exertions he 
had made in his behalf. Giannone, who had 
been Aulisio’s favourite pupil, immediately 
selected the two following works for publica- 
tion — 2. “ Commentaria Juris Civilis,” 
3 tom. Naples, 1719 — 20, 4to., publbh^ 
again at Naples in 1774 — 76, 4to. 3. “ In IV. 
Institutionum Canonicarum libros Commen- 
taria,” Naples, 1721, 4to. Again at Venice 
in 1738, 8vo., and at Naples in 1752, 8vo. 
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4. “ Delle Scuole sacre, libri due postumi,” 
2 tom, Naples, 1 723, 4to. This work gives 
the history of the sacred schools of the Jews 
and Christians, and was edited by the author’s 
nephew, Niccolo Ferrara, 5. “ Ragiona- 
menti intomo a’ principj della filosofia e teo- 
logia degli Assirj ed all’ arte d’ indovinare 
degli stessi popoli.” These ragionamenti are 
printed in the “ Miscellanea di varie operette,” 
Venice, tom. vi,, p. 245. 6. Rime. His 
verses are scattered through several collec- 
tions. Nine sonnets are printed in the “ Rime 
scelte di varj illustri poeti Napoletani,” Flo- 
rence (Naples), 1723, 8vo. vol. ii., p. 255. The 
following works have never been published — 
1. “ Considerazioni sopra i Pareri di Lionardo 
di Capoa.” 2. “ Dell’ Architettura civile e 
militare,” 3. “ Le Scuole della poesia, ciofe 
degli Ebrei e de’ Greci, de’ Latini, Italian! e 
Spagnuoli.” 4. “ Della Lirica e dell’ Osiri, 
ossia poesia Fenicia e loro cronologia.” 

5. “ De polemica et civili architectura.” 

6. “ Mare magnum Rethorum,” 7. “ Phi- 

losophicum Enchiridion.” 8, “ Descriptio et 
Disputatio veterum Numismatum.” 9. “His- 
toria de ortu et progressu Medicina*.” This 
work would have occupied four volumes. 
The publication was abandoned on the ap- 
pearance of the works of Daniel le Clerc and 
Johann Conrad Barchusen upon the same 
subject. 10. “ Istoria delle Antichitk Greche 
ed Ebraiche.” 11. “ Philosophia Naturae 
eclectica. ” 12. “ Gramatica Ebndca.” 

13. He is also said to have written a history 
of Naples which was given to Giannone with 
others of his manuscripts : and it is further 
reported that Giannone availed himself of 
this work in his “ Storia civile del regno di 
Napoli,” but there appears to be no proof in 
support of this statement. ^ Aulisio, 

by Cito, in the Notizie degli Arcadi Marti, 
iii. 65 — 69; Life, by Troisio, prefixed to 
Aulisio’s “ Scuole Sacre Origlia, Istoria 
dello Studio di Napoli, ii. 106 — 108; Afflitto, 
Memnrie degli Scnttori di Napoli; Giusti- 
niani, Memorie degli Scrittori Imali del regno 
di Napoli; Napoli-Signorelli, Vicende della 
Coltura nelle Due Sictlie, v. 99 — 104.) 

J. W. J. 

AULIZECK or AULICZECK, DOMI- 
NIK, a sculptor, was bom at Policzka in Bohe- 
mia, in 1734. After he had mastered the first 
rudiments of drawing and modelling in his 
own countrj’, he repaired toVienna,and studied 
there for some time with an obscure sculptor 
of that city. He subsequently visited Paris 
and London, and finally Rome, where he re- 
mained some time studying with the andiitect 
Cajctano Chiaveri ; and he acquired the re- 
putation of a clever sculptor. He gained a 
prize for the best model in the Aci^emy of 
St. Luke ; and was made a Cavaliere of the 
order of the Golden Spur by Pope Clement 
XIII. Aulizeck made several good statues 
while in Rome, and was enabl^ to save a 
small sum, to take home with him to his own 
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country ; but upon his journey back to Ger- 
many, he was robbed of 1200 florins by an 
impostor who gave himself out as a Hun- 
garian bishop. At Munich Aulizeck was in- 
troduced to the Count Haimhausen, director 
of the porcelain manufactory at Nyinphen- 
burg, in which he obtained a situation ; and 
he was shortly afterwards made inspector 
and model-master of the establishment, and 
was appointed sculptor to the court. In 1782 
he was further honoured with the titular 
rank of privy-counsellor (hofkammerrath). 
He died at Munich, according to Lipowsky, 
in 1803, or, according to Dr. Nagler, m 
1807. 

Aulizeck was connected for many years, 
until 1796, with the porcelain manufactory 
of Nymphenburg; and the establishment 
steadily increased in prosperity the whole 
time that it was under his able management, 
to which much of its present success is due. 
There are, in the royal garden of Nymphen- 
bur^, four clever statues, lar^r than life, by 
Aulizeck, of Jupiter, Juno, Pluto, and Pro- 
serpine. (Lipowsky, Baierisches Kiinstler 
L^dcon ; Nagler, Neues Allgetneines Kihtst- 
Ler Lexicon, and an account of the porcelain 
manufactory in the Bayerische Annalen for 
1834, No. 33; Solti, Bildende Kunst in 
Miinchen.) R, N. W. 

AULNAYE, FRANCOIS HENRI STA- 
NISLAS DE L’. [Delaulnaye.] 
AULNOY, MARIE CATHERINE, 
COMTESSE D’. [Aunoy.] 

AULTANNE, JOSEPH -AUGUSTIN 
DE FOURNIER, MARQUIS O’, a French 
military commander, was bom at Valr&s, on 
the 18th of August, 1759. He entered the 
army as a cadet at the age of ten, and in 
1799 was raised to the rank of general of bri- 

g ide. He was at the battles of Zurich and 
ohenlinden, and having connected himself 
with Moreau, became for some time an ob- 
ject of suspicion to Napoleon’s government. 
He was afterwards allowed to serve in the 
campaign in Germany, and as he distin- 
guished himself at Austerlitz and Jena, was 
made general of division in 1806. After 
the peace of Tilsit, he was appointed governor 
of Warsaw, and, afterwards serving in the 
Peninsular war, he held the office of governor 
of Toledo. On the return of Napoleon from 
Elba, he offered his services to Louis XVIIL, 
who appointed him chef-d’e'tat-major-gendral 
of the army of the south. Few of the hun- 
dred days had passed before he found himself 
a commander without an army, and he was 
obliged to capitulate to the new government. 
As a military man of eminence and a de- 
clared opponent of the Emperor, he was sub- 
jected to surveillance. On the second return 
of the Bourbons, he served for some time as 
commandant of die seventh military division, 
and then retired into private life. He died 
on the 7th of January, 1828. (^Biog. Uni- 
verselle, Suppl.) J. H. B. 
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AULUS, the name of one or more ancient 
gem-engravers, who lived in or about the 
time of the early Roman emperors. Bracci, in 
whose work there are prints of twelve gems 
from different collections bearing this name, 
has fancied that he discovered the labour of 
six different hands in them, both from the 
workmanship and from the style of the cha- 
racters of the name, which slightly vary. On 
three of the gems the name is written ATAOC, 
on the other nine ATAOT, “ of or by Aulus.” 
The best is that of the head of iEsculapius. 
One of them, according to Bracci, represents 
Abdalonymus, King of Sidon. Sillig speaks 
of only two artists of this name — Aulus, and 
Aulus the son of a certain Alexander ; a dis- 
tinction inferred from the circumstance of 
some gems being marked with the artist’s and 
his father’s name, as ATA02 AAEHA £11, of 
which, however, there is no instance in 
Bracci’s work. If a judgment may be formed 
from the enlarged prints of Bracci, some of 
these gems are cut with CTcat skill and nicety. 
(Bracci, Commentaria de Antiquis Sculptori- 
ous, &c. pi. xxxi. — xlii. ; Sillig, Cataloqus 
Artijicum.) R. N. W. 

AULUS GELLIUS. [Gellius.] 

AULUS POSTU'MIUS. [Postumuts.] 

AUMALE or ALBEMARLE, 
COUNTS and DUKES of. These nobles 
take their title from the town of Aumale in 
Normandy, on the border of Picardy. Some 
of the early counts held titles and possessions 
both in England and France. In English 
history they are generally called Earls of 
Albemarle, a form of the name derived from 
the Latinized form Alba-Marla. In French 
history they are called Counts of Aumale. 

The county of Aumale was created by 
William the Conqueror, as Duke of Nor- 
mandy, in favour of Eudes or Odo, of the 
house of Champagne. [Aumale, Eude.s 
Count of.] The successors of Eudes were as 
follows : Etienne, son of Eudes, to a.d. 1127 
[Aumale, Etienne, Count of] ; Guillaume 
or William I., son of Etienne, a.d. 1 127 — 1 1 80 
[Aumale, Guillaume, Count of] ; Havoise 
or Hadwide, daughter of Guillaume I. from 
A.D. 1 180 ; married successively to Guillaume 
or William de Mandeville, Earl of Essex, 
Geofroi or Geoffroi, Lord of Les Forts in 
Normandy, Baudouin or Baldwin, Lord of 
Choques, and Guillaume or William of Les 
Forts. The domains of the county passed 
away from the descendants of Havoise, but 
the title was preserved for a time in the line 
of her fourth husband. 

Philippe Auguste, after the conquest of 
Normandy, conferred the County of Aumale 
on Simon, second son of Albe'ric II., count of 
Dammartin, who held it, though not iminter- 
ruptedly, from a.d. 1200 to 1239. [Aumale, 
Simon, Count of.] His successors were, 
Jeanne, his eldest daughter, married to Fer- 
dinand III., or St. Fer^nand, King of Castile, 
A.D. 1239 — 1252; Ferdinand, son of Jeanne, 
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A.D. 1252 — 1260; Jean I., son of Ferdinand, 
killed at the battle of Courtrai, a.d. 1260 — 
1302; Jean II., son of Jean I., a.d. 1302 — 
1342; Blanche of Castile, daughter of Jean 

1 1., married to Jean d’Harcourt (who is by 
some reckoned as Jean III., Count of Au- 
male), A.D. 1343 — 1387; Jean HI. (or IV.), 
son of Blanche and Jean d’Harcourt, a.d. 
1387 — 1389 ; Jean IV. (or V.), son of Jean 

111., A.D. 1389 — 1452; Jean V. (or VI.), son 
of Jean IV., held the county by cession fhim 
his father during his lifetime, a.d. 1411 — 
1424 ; he was killed in the battle of Vemeuil, 
and the county reverted to his father ; Marie, 
eldest daughter of Jean IV., a.d. 1452 — 1476; 
Rene, Doke of Ixirraine, grandson of Marie, 
A.D. 1476—1508. 

In the time of Claude I., son and successor 
of Rene, the County of Aumale was raised 
(a.d. 1547) to tlie rank of a duchy. The 
Duchy of Guise was created in favour of 
Claude, and he is celebrated under that title. 
Claude died a.d. 1550. His successors in 
tlie duchy of Aumale were: Claude II., 
third son of Claude I., Duke of Guise and 
Aumale, a.d. 1550 — 1573 [Aumale, Claude 

11., Duke of]; Charles, son of Claude II., 
A.D. 1573 — 1631 [Aumale, Charles, Duke 
of] ; Anne, daughter of Charles, a.d. 1631 
— 1638, married Henri of Savoy, Duke of 
Nemours ; Louis, eldest son of Henri of Savoy 
and Anne, a.d. 1638 — 1641 ; Charles Ame'd^, 
second son of Henri of Savoy and Anne, and 
brother of Louis, a.d. 1641 — 1652 ; Henri, 
third son of Henri of Savoy and Anne, and 
brother of Louis and Charles, a.d. 1652 — 1659; 
Marie Jeanne, daughter of Charles Am^^e, 
and niece of Henri, succeeded her uncle 
Henri, a.d. 1659 ; she sold the Duchy of Au- 
male to Louis Auguste of Bourbon, Duke of 
Maine, natural son of Louis XIV., and upon 
his death the title appears to have become 
extinct It has since been revived, and is 
borne at present by Henri-Eugene-Philippe- 
Louis, fourth son of Louis-Philippe, King of 
the French. {^VArt de V^iificr les Dates.') 

J. C. M. 

AUMALE, CHARLES, DUKE OF, son 
of Claude II., Duke of Aumale, and Louise 
de Brezd (daughter of Louis de Brezd, by the 
celebrated Diane de Poitiers! was bom the 
25th of January, 1556, ana succeeded his 
father in the Duchy of Aumale and in the 
post of Grand Veneur (Great Huntsman) 
when he was only in his eighteenth year. 
He assisted, as representative of the ancient 
County of Champagne, at the consecration of 
Henri III. at Reims, on the 13th of February, 
1575. In 1581 he received the Lordship of 
Anet as his portion of the inheritance of his 
grandmother, Diane de Poitiers ; which 
lordship was by Henri III. (a.d. 1584) raised 
to the rank of a principality. 

He eagerly embraced ^e party of the 
League, and in the year 1585 he committed 
great excesses in Picardy, collecting a band of 
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ruffians, for the alleged purpose of searching 
out the Hugonots, but employing them in 
killing and plundering several Imth of the 
gentry and common people. He attended the 
Assembly of the League, held (a.d. 1586) at 
the Abbey of Orcamp, where it was resolved 
to take up arms without waiting for the orders 
of the king, in order to prevent the Protestant 
princes of Germany from sending aid to the 
Hu^nots. In 1587 he was again in Pi- 
cardy, where he attempted to surprise Bou- 
logne, of which the Spanish ambassador, 
Mendoza, urged the League to obtain pos- 
session. The attempt at surprise failed, and 
when Aumale afterwards formally besieged 
the town, he met with no better success. 
This failure disappointed the Spaniards 
in the hope which they had conceived that 
the harbour of Boulogne would afford 
shelter to the Armada which they were 
preparing for the invasion of England; 
and was partly owing to Aumale’s having 
disffusted the Catholic nobility who served 
under him, by appointing as his Marshal de 
Camp, Du Hamel de l^renglise, a fanatic, 
nickmmed “ the tribune of the faith,” whose 
vanity gave general dissatisfaction. Au- 
male, however, obtained some successes; it 
was probably about this time that he took 
Doulens ; and towards the end of the year 
he assisted at the battle of Vimori or Vimaury, 
near Montargis, where the Duke of Guise 
defeated the German Protestants who had 
come to the aid of the Hugonots. 

With all his zeal for the cause of the 
League, Aumale appears to have shared in 
the dis^tisfaction felt by the other nobles 
of the house of Lorraine at the pre-eminence 
of the Duke of Guise and his brother the 
Cardinal of Lorraine ; and he was one of 
those who warned the king of the designs 
which they had formed against his person ; 
but when the news of the assassination of 
Guise and the Cardinal reached Paris on 
Christmas-eve, 1588, he partook of the ge- 
neral indignation and alarm of his party. 
He was at Paris at the time, and was imme- 
diately appointed commander of the forces of 
the League there, and President of the 
Coiincil chosen for the management of their 
affairs. He at first restrained the violence of 
the mob, who were disposed to murder the 
leading Royalists, and to plunder their 
houses ; but afterwards ordered the “ Council 
of Sixteen” to plimder the houses of the 
Royalists, and of the “ Politiques ;” and sti- 
mulated the fanaticism of the Parisians, by 
attending the processions that were con- 
tinually instituted to implore the divine bless- 
ing on the opponents of the race of Valois, 
but he mingled with these appearances of 
devotion various indications of his licentious- 
ness. 

In March, 1589, he left Paris to attack 
Senlis, but was defeated by the Royalists, and 
lost his artillery and baggage. In the latter 
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part of the same year he was at the battle of 
Arques, and in 1590 he commanded the left 
wing of the army of the League at the battle 
of Ivry. The same year he was in the army 
of his cousin, the Duke of Mayenne, which 
raised the siege of Paris, and in 1591 he was 
defeated in an attack upon the Royalist quar- 
ters before Noyon. 

In 1 593, during the three months’ truce of 
La Villette, between the Royalists and the 
Leaguers, Aumale was in Picardy, where he 
was recognised by the partisans of Ae League 
as governor. His presence and the reception 
given to him appear to have been regarded 
by the king as a violation of the truce, al- 
though he did not think it desirable to resent 
it. Aumale was a par^ to the secret engage- 
ment made by the pnncipd Leaguers with 
the Pope’s legate and the King of Spain just 
before the truce, to maintain the Lea^e, and 
to make no peace, either conjointly or sepa- 
rately with Henri IV. The influence of the 
League was, however, rapidly declining, and 
Peronne, Roye, Montdimer, Abbeville, and 
Montreuil, towns and fortresses of Picardy, 
were delivered up early in 1 594 to the king, 
in spite of Aumale’s opposition. But not^ 
withstanding this, when the Dukes of Lor- 
raine, Mayenne, and Aumale met at Bar-le- 
Duc in the spring of the same year, to deli- 
berate on the course to be followed, Aumale 
was for continuing the war to the last, even 
at the cost of submitting entirely to Spain. 
In August he was, after a sharp struggle, 
driven out of Amiens by the inhabitants, who 
desired to submit to the king ; and threw him- 
self entirely into the hands of the Spaniards, 
against whom Henri IV. had now declared 
war ; and to whom, notwithstanding the re- 
monstrances of Mayenne, he delivered up the 
town of Ham, the only one in Picardy that 
remained to him. But Orvilliers, an officer 
of the League, who occupied, as the lieu- 
tenant of Aumale, the citadel or castle of 
Ham, while the Spaniards held the town, did 
not share the feelings of his master, but 
introduced the French army under the Lord 
of Humibres into the place ; and the Spanish 
garrison was destroyed. Hiimi^res fell in 
&e encounter; and his death, and some 
atrocious circumstances connected with the 
capture of the place, roused the indigna- 
tion of the French nation against Aumale, 
who, as having given up the town to 
the Spaniards, was regarded as the author 
of all the consequent calamities. He was 
accused of high treason by the Procureur 
Gdn^ral of the king, before the parliament of 
Paris ; which, disregarding his privileges as 
a peer of France, condemned him to the con- 
fiction of all his domains and other pro- 
perty, the demolition of his castle of Anet, 
the degradation of his family, and to suffer 
death by being tom in pieces by four horses. 
As Aximale was with the Spaniards in the 
Netherlands, the latter part of the sentence 
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"was executed in effigy on the Place de Grcve 
at Paris, Jtdy, 1595, in the midst of a vast 
concourse of people. The violence of the 
parliament in this case was disapproved by 
the king, who was absent at the time; those 
parts of the sentence which referred to the 
domains and family of Aumale were not 
registered or carried into effect, but the duke 
never obtained leave to return to France. 

Aumale served with the Spanish army 
under the Cotmt of Fuentes, at the siege of 
Doulens (1595) ; and remained the rest of 
his life in the Netherlands, Italy, Spain, or 
other countries out of France. He was treated 
with consideration by the Spanish court and 
by the Archduke Albert of Austria, Governor 
of the Netherlands; but is said to have 
always desired permission to return to France, 
though he could never obtain it either of Henri 

IV. or Louis XIII. He died at Brussels, 

early in a.d. 1631, in his seventy-sixth year. 
By his wife Marie, daughter of the Marquis 
of Elboeuf, another branch of the house of 
Lorraine, he had three children, of whom only 
one daughter, Anne, afterwards Duchess of 
Aumale, survived him. (Thuanus, or De 
Thou, Historia sui temporis ; Chevemy, M^- 
moirts ; L’Estoile, M€nxoires ; SismondS, His- 
toire dea Frangaia; UArt de V^fier lea 
DcUea.') J. C. M. 

AUMALE, CLAUDE II., DUKE OF, 
the third son of Claude I., Duke of Guise and 
Aumale, was bom on the Istof August, 1526. 
On the death of his father, 12th of April, 
A.D. 1550, he succeeded to the Duchy of 
Aumale, and the post of Grand Veneur 
^hief Huntsman) of France ; the duchy of 
Guise passing to his eldest brother Fran 9 ois, 
the most illustrious of the French nobles of 
his day. Aumale received the appointment 
of governor of Burgundy the same year that 
he acquired his tide. He hadmarrie^ in 
1547, Louise de Bread, daughter of Louis de 
Breze' and of Diane de Poitiers (who, after the 
death of her husband, was mistress of Henri 
II. of France), and in the same year had as- 
- sisted as representative of the ancient county 
of Champagne at the consecration of Henri 
II. He subsequently (a.d. 1559 and 1561) as- 
sisted at the consecration of Francois II. and 
of Charles IX. In 1552 he commanded a 
corps near Metz, which the Emperor Charles 

V. was besieging, and was woxmded and 
taken prisoner (4th of November) in an en- 
gagement with Albert, Margrave of Bran- 
denburg. He soon, however, regained his 
liberty, and served with distinction in the 
rest of the war between the Emperor and the 
French. In 1555 he commanded on the 
Italian frontier as lieutenant-general of the 
king ; and took by capitulation the fortress of 
Vulpian or Volpiano in Piedmont; and in 
1558 he took part in the capture of Calais. 

In 1559, on the death of Henri II., when 
the Duke of Guise and the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine became hostile to Diane de Poitiers, 
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whose favour they had previously courted, 
Aumale at first took part with his mother-in- 
law, but soon yielded to the instances of his 
brothers, and gave up her cause. On the 
breaking out of the religious wars (a.d. 1562) 
he embraced the side of the Catholics. He 
commanded their army for a short time in 
Normandy, and made one or two vain at- 
tempts on Rouen, but he took some smaller 
places. He was present at the battles of 
Dreux in 1562, and St. Denis in 1567, and at 
the battle of Moncontour and the siege of St. 
Jean d’Angely in 1569. In the early part of 
that year he had been sent with the Duke of 
Nemours to prevent the German auxiliaries 
of the Hugonots, vmder the Duke of Deux- 
Ponts, from crossing France, but was not 
able to arrest their march into Poitou. Ta- 
vannes alleges the discord and jealousy of 
Aumale ana Nemours as the cause of the 
failure. 

Aumale was an accomplice in the attempt 
to murder Coligny just previous to the mas- 
sacre of St Bartholomew, and in his actual 
murder at the commencement of the mas- 
sacre (24th of August, 1572). He appears to 
have been instigated by revenge for the as- 
sassination of his brother the Duke of Guise, 
of which he regarded Coligny as the author. 
Aumale did not long survive : he was killed 
by a cannon-shot at the siege of Rochelle 
(14th of March, 1573), to the great joy of his 
opponents, who declared that his death was 
the commencement of the judgment of God 
on the authors of the massacre. The Duke 
of Aumale left several children, the eldest of 
whom, Charles, succeeded him in his duchy. 
(Thuanus, Historia sui temporia; Tavaimes, 
M^moirea; Rabutin, Commentairea ; Montluc, 
Commentairea ; Sismondi, Histoire dea Fran- 
faia ; L* Art de V(frifier lea Dates.') J. C. M. 

AUMALE, CLAUDE OF, Knight of 
Malta, son of Claude II., Duke of Aumale, 
was bom about 1 563. He was distinguished 
in the party of the League, which, like the 
rest of his family, he embraced, by his valour, 
ferocity of disposition, and licentiousness. 
On the arrival at Paris of the intelligence of 
the assassination of the Duke of Gmse and 
his brother at Blois (December, 1 588), the 
Chevalier d’ Aumale (as Claude was usually 
termed) was sent to secure Orleans from the 
king’s forces, which he effected. In the 
year 1589' he served in the army of the 
League at the battle of Arques and the siege 
of Dieppe, and was, in conjunction with the 
Duke of Nemours, appointed by the Duke of 
Mayenne to defend Paris when besieged by 
Henri IV. in 1590, after the battle of Iviy. 
His activity and valour were conspicuous in 
this charge : he drove the Royalists from the 
abbey of St Antoine, and repulsed the king^s 
attack upon the castle of Vincennes. His 
hatred of the Royalists and “ Politiques ” led 
him to contemplate the most dreadful atro- 
cities. In passing through Poissy he de- 
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dared to some nuns that he had not confessed 
or received the sacrament for three years, 
and swore that he would not do either until 
he had “made a St, Bartholomew of the 
Royalists all over France.” He is said to 
have promised to the Ck)uncil of Sixteen that 
he would massacre the Royalists and Poli- 
tiques at Paris ; but the desim (if he really 
entertained it) was prevented by his death. 
He fell on the 3rd of January, 1591, in an 
attempt to take the town of St, Denis, which 
the Royalists had occupied. (Thuanus, His- 
toria aui temporis; Chevemy, M^moires ; 
L’Estoile, M^tnoires ; Sismoudi, Histoire des 
Frangais ; L' Art de Verifier lea Datea.) 

J. C. M. 

AUMALE, or ALBEMARLE, ETIENNE 
or STEPHEN, COUNT OF, was the son of 
Eudes, first Count of Aumale and Earl of 
Holderness, and Adelaide, sister on the 
mother’s side to William the Conqueror, and 
became Count of Aumale in the lifetime of 
his fiither, who had fixed his residence in 
England, and E^rl of Holderness on his 
father’s death. When WUliam Rufus seized 
Normandy in 1090, the Count of Aumale 
supported him , and strengthened bis castle 
of Aumale, which became one of the strong- 
holds of William’s party, and into which he 
admitted an English garrison. He subse- 
quently changed sides, and in 1095 a conspi- 
racy was formed by several Anglo-Norman 
nobles, headed by Robert de Moubrai or 
Mowbray, Earl of Northumberland, to de- 
throne William Rufus and place Etienne of 
Aumale on the throne of England. The 
conspiracy being detected, Etienne took sanc- 
tuary in the monastery of St Oswin at 
Tinmouth, or Tynemouth, but being taken 
thence, was condemned to the loss of his 
eyes. On the intercession of his wife and 
lundred he was pardoned, and soon after 
embarked with Robert, Duke of Normandy, 
his cousin, for the first Crusade. After his 
return, he took part with Henry I. of Eng- 
land in his invasion of Normandy, and 
fought in his army at the battle of Tinche- 
brai, A.D. 1106. In 1118, at the instigation, 
of his wife, he again changed sides, and 
supported Guillaume or William, son of Ro- 
bert, and claimant of the duchy of Nor- 
mandy. He was the last of the Norman 
lords who held out for William, but was com- 
pelled, A.o. 1119, to submit, and obtained his 
pardon. In a.d. 1127 he again rebelled 
agmnst Henry, and joined a new league 
formed to support the claims of William ; in 
consequence of this, Henry took and burnt his 
castle of Aumale. Etienne now departed a 
second time for the Holy Land, and died 
there the same year. (Ordericus Vitalis, 
Historia EccUsiaatica ; Carte, Hiatory (jf 
England; L' Art de Verifier lea Datea.') 

J.C. M. 

AUMALE, or ALBEMARLE, EUDES, 
or ODD, COUNT OF, son of Etienne II., 
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Count of Champagne, was, on his father’s 
death (about 1047 or 1048), deprived of the 
county of Champagne, his rightful inherit- 
ance, bj his tmcle Thibaut III., and took re- 
fuge with Guillaume or William (afterwards 
known as the Conqueror), Duke of Nor- 
mandy. William gave him his half-sister 
Adelaide in marriage, and after the conquest 
of England (a.d. 1066), in which Eudes ren- 
dered good service, made him Earl of Hol- 
demess in England. He also erected into a 
coimty the territory of Aumale, in Nor- 
mandy, which had been given to Eudes by 
Jean de Bayeux, Archbishop of Rouen ; but 
the time of the establishment of this county 
is not stated. After the Conqueror’s death, 
Eudes supported William Rufus, in opposi- 
tion to Robert of Normandy ; but in 1094 he 
joined in the rebellion of Robert de Moubrai 
or Mowbray, for which he was imprisoned 
by William and continued in confinement 
the rest of his days. The time of his death 
is imcertain. He left two children ; Etienne, 
or Stephen, who succeeded him ; and Judith, 
widow of Waltheof, Earl of Huntingdon. 
(Ordericus Vitalis, Historia Ecclesiastica, 
with Bouquet’s note in vol. xii. of his Re- 
cueil des Hiatoriens, &c. p. 587 ; D Art de 
Verifier lea Dates.) J. C. M. 

AUMALE, or ALBEMARLE, GUIL- 
LAUME or WILLIAM, COUNT OF, 
was son of Etienne, or Stephen, and suc- 
ceeded his father in the county of Aumale 
and earldom of Holderness in a.d. 1127, or 
thereabout. He supported Stephen in his 
contest for the throne of England with the 
Empress Maud, and was one of the com- 
manders of the English army in the battle of 
the Standard (22nd of August, 1138), in which 
David I., King of Scotland, was defeated; 
Richard of Hexham and John of Hexham 
affirm that William of Aunaale received for 
his services on this occasion the earldom of 
Yorkshire, or an earldom in Yorkshire. 
William was at the battle of Lincoln in 1 141, 
and his early flight is said to have exposed 
the king to captivity. After the accession of 
Henry II., the grants and titles which Wil- 
liam and others had received from Stephen, 
including Scarborough Castle and, probably, 
the earldom of Yorkshire, were resumed by 
the Crown, on the ground that Stephen was 
a usurper. In 1 1 73 William entered into the 
rebellion of young Henry, son of Henry II., 
but submitted and surrendered all his castles 
to the king’s troops. He died a.d. 1180. 
(Ordericus Vitalis, Historia Ecclesiastica / 
John of Hexham, Continuation of Simeon 
of Durham’s Historia de Gestis Regum 
Anylorum ; Henry of Huntingdon, Historia ; 
Richard, Prior of Hexham, De Gestis Re- 
gis Stephani et Bello Standardii ; Carte, 
History England ;* D Art de Verifier les 

Dates!) J. C. M. 

AUMALE, SIMON, COUNT OF, was 
the second son of Albdric II., Count of Dam- 
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martin. He was made Count of Aumale by 
Philippe Auguste of France, a.d. 1200, and by 
favour of the same monarch married Marie, 
heiress to the county of Ponthieu. In 1213 
he joined the revolt of the Count of Flanders, 
and was taken, a.d. 1214, at the battle of 
Bouvines, and deprived of his county of Au- 
male, which was given, A.D. 1224, by Louis 
VIII., to his own brother Philippe Ilurepel. 
Ponthieu was also confiscated m a.d. 1225, 
in which year Marie, wife of Simon, had in- 
herited it ; but it was restored to Marie the 
same year, and in a.d. 1230 the coimty of 
Aumale was restored by St. Louis to Simon. 
Simon died a.d. 1239. Art de V^r\fier 
les Dates.) J. C. M. 

AUMANN, DIETRICH CHRISTIAN, 
organist of one of the churches at Hamburg, 
published there the following works: — 1. 
“Choralbuch fiir das neue Ilamburgische 
Gesangbuch," 1787. 2. “ Hochzeit-K^tate 

im Klavierauszuge,” 1788. 3. “ Oster Ora- 
torium, mit einer doppelten Sanctus,” 1788. 
4. “ Das neue Roseumadchen, Operette in 2 
Akten,” 1789. E. T. 

AUMONT, the family of, a baronial 
and subsequentiy a ducal house in France, 
whose territories lay in L’Isle de France, 
near Mem, in the present department of 
Oise. The first head of the house who ap- 
pears in history is Jean, who, in 1248, made 
several donations to the abbey of Reasons in 
the Beauvoisis, and accompanied St. Louis 
to the Holy Land. His son and successor 
Jean died about the end of the thirteenth 
century. A third of the same name in tlie 
direct line was at the battle of Cassel in 1328, 
was knighted in 1340, and died in 1358. 
After two successors named Pierre, who were 
connected with the secondary warlike opera- 
tions of their time, a fourth of the name of 
Jean was killed at the battle of Azincourt, in 
1415. He was succeeded by his son Jacques, 
counsellor and chamberlain to Philip the 
Good Duke of Burgundy, and governor of 
Chktillon. After two intermediate succes- 
sors to the fhmily honours, Jean d’Aumont, 
who was bom in 1522, and died in 1595, was 
Count of Chliteau-Raoul, Baron of ^tra- 
bonne, and a marshal of France. He was 
wounded and made prisoner at the battle of 
St. Quentin, in 1557, and served at the siege 
of Calais in the following year. As a par- 
tisan of the Roman Catholic party a^inst 
the Hugonots, he fought at the battles of 
Dreux, St. Denis, and Moncontour, and as- 
sisted at the memorable siege of La Rochelle 
in 1574. Notwithstanding his Catliolic par- 
tisanship, and his having received the honours 
which he held from Henri III. as the reward 
of his zeal, he was one of the first among the 
French nobility to acknowledge Henri IV., 
whom he served with the same zeal which 
he had displayed in the cause of his prede- 
cessor. lie was appointed governor of 
Champagne, and was at the battie of Arques 
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in 1589. At the great battle of Ivry, he so 
distin^ished himself as to elicit & marked 
compliment from the king Henri IV. In 
the capacity of governor of Bretagne he had 
afterwards to conduct the war against the 
partisans of the League in that province and 
Its vicinity ; and, after taking several places 
of strength, he received his death-wound at 
the siege of Camper near Tours. He was 
celebrated for his candour and magnanimity, 
for his knightly prowes^ and generally for 
those virtues of partial civilization which the 
character of his master tended to propagate 
among the French nobility of that age. He 
was succeeded by his son Jacques, who had 
served mider him with distinction, and who 
died in 1614. Cesar d’Aumont, the eldest 
son of Jacques, though called the Marquis 
d’Aumont, held rank as Marquis of Clairvaux 
and Viscount of La Guerclie. The second 
son, Antoine, was created Duke d’Aumout, 
and held the additional titles of Marquis of 
Isles of Chappes and of Villequier, and Baron 
of Estrabonne. The son of Antoine, Louis- 
Marie-Victor, second Duke of Aumont, bora 
in 1632, was a distinguished military com- 
mander in the wars of Louis XIV. He held 
the title of captain of the guards at the age of 
sixteen. Holding rank as a brigadier, he 
accompanied Louis XIV. in the wars of the 
Netherlands, where he took several fortified 
places. He was appointed first gentleman of 
the king’s chamber and governor of Bou- 
lorae and of the country of the Boulonnais. 
His efforts served to modify the reverses 
which characterized the latter years of tlie 
reign of Louis XIV. He died in 1704. His 
son Louis, who succeeded him, held the same 
governorship and oflSce of first gentleman of 
tile chamber. He held high rank _ in the 
army, was ambassador to Great Britain in 
1713, and died on the 5th of November, 1 723. 
He was succeeded by his son Louis-Marie- 
Augustin. The later representatives of the 
fhmily are separately noticed. (Anselme, 
Histoire G^i^alogique, iv. 870 — 879 ; Mo- 
reri, Dictionnaire Historique ; Nouveau Dic- 
. tionmire Historique.) J. H. B. 

AUMONT, THE DUCHESS OF, wife 
of the Duke Louis Marie Celeste. Her 
maiden name is not mentioned by biographers, 
and when married to the duke, in 1792, she 
was the widow of the Comte de Reuilly. 
She is accused of having created that aliena- 
tion of feeling which is mentioned in her 
husband’s biography as having caused so 
much pain to his first wife. In 1803 she 
published, under tlie name of Duchesse de 
Fiennes (Ae title then held by her husband), 
“ Les deux Amis,” a romance, in 3 vols. 12mo. 
In 1823 she published, in 3 vols. 12mo., 
“Gabriela, par I’auteur des deux Amis.” 
In 1816 she projected a periodical called 
“ Le Bon Fran^ais,” which was to be the 
organ of an association professing to have 
in view many beneficent objects, of which 
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she constituted herself the head: the pro- 

{ ‘ect was not successful. She was older than 
ler husband, and in her latter years is said 
to have suffered from domestic alienation, 
similar to that of which she had in her youth 
been the occasion. {Biog. Universelle, Sup- 
plement : Querard, La France Litt^raire.) 

J H B 

AUMONT, JACQUES D’AUMONTi 
DUKE OF, commanded a battalion of the 
National Guard at the time of the Revolution, 
and was offered, but hesitated to accept, the 
command of that body, which afterwards 
devolved on I^afayette. At the time of 
the abortive efforts of liouis XVI. and his 
family to escape from Paris (21st of June, 
1791), D’Aumont commanded the bat- 
talion of tlie National Guard which did 
duty near the king’s person. He was ac- 
cused of having favoured the attempt, and 
was maltreated by the mob. In the sit- 
ting of tlie National Assembly of the 22nd of 
June, we find him presenting a letter in which 
he asserts his devotion to his country, and 
^ next day a friend attests his civism. It will 
be seen in the memoir of his brother Louis 
Marie, that the king escaped through the 
apartments of the latter, and it is probable 
that though the opinions of Jacques were re- 
publican, both brothers were concerned in 
the attempt. He was afterwards raised to 
the rank of lieutenant-general, and made 
commandant at Lille, at which 'place he be- 
came a member of the Society of the Friends 
of the Constitution. He retired from service 
in 1793, and died in October, 1799. (Bioq. 
Universelle ; Analyse complete et imparticue 
da Moniteur, according to the index.) J. H. B. 

AUMONT, LOUIS MARIE ALEXAN- 
DRE D’AUMONT, DUKE OF, was bom 
on the 14th of August, 1736. He had the 
title of Dukeof Villequier until he succeeded 
his elder brother Jacques in 1799. He held 
the two offices of First Gentleman of the 
King’s Chamber, and Governor of the coun- 
try of the Boulonnais, which had been pos- 
seiUed by members of his family for several 
generations. He held rank in the army as 
lieutenant-general. In 1789 he was elected 
a member of the States-General, as deputy 
from the sdndchaussee of Boulogne ; but he 
resigned his seat early in the following year. 
At the sitting of the National Assembly on 
the 24th of Jime, 1791, it was stated by 
Maguet, that the result of the inquiries bv 
the municipality as to the method by which 
Louis XVI. had made his escape from Paris 
on the 21st, showed that he had made his 
exit through D’Aumont’s official apartments 
in the palace. D’Aumont is generally be- 
lieved to have been privy to the attempt; 
and it will be seen that his elder brother 
Jacques was suspected of aiding the fugitive. 
Notwithstanding the dangerous suspicion 
which was thus raised, and the circumstance 
that he was a staunch royalist, he was per- 
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mitted to escape to Brussels. He there sup- 
ported the cause of his old master, and be- 
came a sort of consul to the royalist party, 
an order being issued by the Dutch Govern- 
ment, in 1792, reouiring all Frenchmen re- 
siding in Hollana to produce a certificate 
under his hand. He lived in obscurity after 
the death of the king, returned with the 
Bourbons in 1814, and died on the 28th of 
August in that year. (Bioa. Universelle; 
Analyse complete et impartiale du Moniteur ^ 
according to the index, “ Villequier.”) 

J H B 

AUMONT, LOUIS MARIE CELESTE 
D’AUMONT, DUKE OF, was bom in Pi- 
cardie about the year 1770, and was the son 
of Duke Louis Marie Alexandre. He held 
the title of Duke of Fiennes till the death of 
his uncle, when his father succeeding to the 
dukedom of Aumont, the sou succeed^ him in 
his former title of Villequier. He succeeded 
to the family title of Aumont on his father’s 
death in 1814. When a very young man, he 
became conspicuous as a supporter of the 
fashionable extravagances which immediately 
preceded the breaking out of the Revolution. 
He appears to have been a sort of superior 
Bnimmel, making the fortune of the tailor 
whom he chose to patronise, and rivalling 
royalty in his influence over ffishionable 
habits and caprices. The taste for English 
jockeyship which then became prevalent re- 
ceived much aid from his exertions, and 
enabled him very successfully to indulge his 
expensive tastes. The “ turn-out” of his 
carriages and horses is described as having 
been unrivalled, except by that of the Duke 
of Orleans; while his stable establishment 
was of the most magnificent character. He 
indulged the Parisians with the then novel 
exhibition of horse-races in the English s^le. 
He paid a visit to England, and is said to 
have found in the young Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George I V., a kindred and sym- 
pathizing spirit. The Duke of Fiennes was 
at first an ardent supporter of revolutionary 
principles ; but he soon perceived events as- 
suming a complexion which did not suit his 
views and habits, and he allied himself with 
the royalist party. He emigrated to Spain in 
the summer of 1792. When the Convention 
declared war against that country, he entered 
the royal legion of the Pyrenees as a volun- 
teer ; and after serving in successive engage- 
ments, and being severely wounded, he rose 
by degrees to the rank of colonel, and com- 
manded the legion. He was afterwards 
colonel of a force called the Spanish volun- 
teers. At the peace of 1795 he was obliged 
to quit Spain ; and he proceeded to join the 
exiled prince, afterwards Ivouis XVIII., in 
Germany. In 1800 he received from the 
prince the titular commission of marechal de 
camp, and was sent by him on a mission to 
Stockholm. He was authorized by his master 
to enter the Swedish army, in which he 
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served in the various campaigns between 
1805 and 1808. He was in Sweden at the 
time of the restoration orf the Bourbons in 
1814, and thence proceeded to Paris, where 
he filled the office of First Gentleman of the 
King’s Chamber, which had been held by his 
uncle, and speedily succeeded to the family 
honours by the death of his father on the 
28th of August. He was appointed lieu- 
tenant-general and commandant of the four- 
teenth military division of France, and sta- 
tioned himself at Caen. On the return of 
Napoleon, knowing that he could not rely on 
his troops, he fied to the coast, trusted him- 
self with a few officers to a small vessel, and, 
after a series of dangers and hardships, ar- 
rived at Newhaven on the coast of Sussex, so 
much exhausted that he required upwards of 
a week of repose before he could proceed to 
London. He here planned an expedition to 
operate in France in favour of the Bourbons, 
in support of the allied troops, of which it is 
to be regretted that scarcely any account is 
to be found in the usual nistories of the 
memorable year 1815. He was to receive 
the co-operation of M. Hyde de Neuville, at 
Ghent, and entertained the prospect of ap- 
pearing at the head of a powerful force ; but 
It appears that he left Portsmouth with only 
about ten followers, who were increased to a 
little more than sixty by a detachment which 
joined him at Jersey, and finally reached the 
number of one huudi^ and thirty. With this 
snuill force it seems to have been supposed 
that a nucleus might have been made for the 
royalists of Normandy to gather round ; and 
a few of their number were sent to prepare the 
country for their reception, but were not per- 
mitted to land. D’Aumont and his little band 
at length effected a landing by force near the 
village of Aromanche, proceeded on their 
march, and entered Bayeux. The whole of 
the expedition was on the point of being 
overwhelmed by General Vedel, who com- 
manded for Napoleon at Caen, when they 
were saved by the results of the greater mili- 
tary movements which had been taking place 
in the Netherlands, and the second restoration 
of the Bourbons. 

After this romantic enterprise, the Duke 
d’Aumont lived a retired life under the mo- 
narchy. He became president of the “ So- 
ciete' des Amis des Arts.” As first gentleman 
of the king’s chamber, he had the superin- 
tendence of the theatre of the Opdra-Co- 
mique, and bad in this capacity his name 
mixed up with a violent internal con- 
troversy of which that institution was the 
arena. He died on the 12th of July, 1831. 
He had been married at a very early age to a 
daughter of the Coimt de Rochechouart, who 
had two other married daughters, and stipu- 
lated that all the three, with their husbands, 
should reside in the Hotel Rochechouart. This 
lady acquired great celebrity by her beauty 
and amiable disposition, and by her fine taste | 
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in literature. It is said that she was strongly 
attached to her husband, but that neglect on 
his part created mental suffering which 
caus(^ her death in 1790, in her 22nd year. 
Of D’Anmontis second wife, who had some 
literary reputation, a separate notice is given. 
(Biog. des Hommes Vivants ; Biog. des Con- 
temporains •, Biog. Universelle, Suppl.^ 

AUNA'RIUS or AUNACHA'RIUS, 
SAINT, Bishop of Auxerre, is mentioned 
under a variety of names, all more or less 
resembling each other : the reader will find 
these enumerated at length in the “Acta 
Sanctorum,” which work contains a learned 
defence of the orthography here adopted. 

Aunarius was bom of a rich and noble 
family, in the city of Orleans, about a.d. 540. 
His parents were named Pastor and Ragno- 
ara, and besides Aunarius, had a son Austre- 
nus, who became bishop of his native city, 
and a daughter Agia or Aiga, known as the 
mother of Saint Lupus, Archbishop of Sens. 
Aunarius was early distinguished for his 
piety and love of learning. His youth was 
spent in the court of Gontran, King of Bur- 
gundy and Orleans ; but as he advanced to- 
wards maturity, he conceived a distaste for 
the frivolous pursuits of a courtier’s life, and, 
accompanied by two of his youthful com- 
panions, made a secret pilgrimage to Tours. 
Here he assumed a clerical dress, and at the 
shrine of Saint Martin vowed to devote the 
remainder of his days to the service of the 
church. 

When this pious resolution of Aunarius 
was communicated to Syagrius, Bishop of 
Autnn, he sent for the young devotee, and 
xmdertook to instmet him more fully in the 
duties of the clerical office. Aunarius soon 
made great progress in ecclesiastical learning 
and piety, and upon the death of .^therius. 
Bishop of Auxerre, was consecrated his suc- 
cessor. 'The date of his consecration can- 
not be exactly fixed, but it must have been 
some years before the fourth Council of Paris, 
in 573, at which Aunarius was present, and 
was the fifteenth in order of the twenty-six 
simple bishops who subscribed its decisions. 
Aunarius assisted also at the first and second 
Councils of Macon, in 681 and 585. Besides 
assisting at these Councils, he was one of ten 
prelates who, at the request of King Gontran, 
used their influence in pacifying the rebel- 
lious nuns of Saint Radegunda at Poictiers. 
Some time after the second Council at Ma- 
con, he presided over a synod of the clergy 
of Auxerre, consisting of seven abbots, 
thirty-four presbyters and three deacons. 
The object of this synod was to adopt such 
salutary regulations as might be deemed ne- 
cessary for the ecclesiastical administration 
of the diocese. In this synod forty-five 
canons, chiefly relating to points of disci- 
pline, were agreed upon, ana it is evident 
from their tendency tnat the French church. 
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even at so late a period as the end of the 
sixth century, still groaned under a weight 
of Pagan errors and superstitions. Aunanus 
did much to remove these ; but in other re- 
spects he was not superior to his age. He 
maintained an epistolary correspondence with 
Pope Pelagius, and from two letters addressed 
to him by Pelagius, it appears that both of 
these fathers lent their sanction to the adora- 
tion of relics and similar practices. Of the 
correspondence mentioned only these two 
le^rs of Pelagius, in answer to two re- 
ceived from Aunarius, are now extant ; but 
the “ Acta Sanctorum” furnishes its readers 
with what it supposes to have been the prin- 
cipal topics of the two lost letters to which 
we possps the Pope's replies. There is how- 
ever still preserved a letter from Aunarius 
to Stephanus, an African presbyter, request- 
ing him to write a prose life of Saint Amator, 
and to versify the life of Saint Germanus, 
already written in prose by an author named 
Constantius. These two saints, Amator and 
Germanus, were predecessors of Aunarius, for 
whom he entertained a peculiar veneration. 

Aunarius enjoyed considerable reputation 
among his contemporaries ; he was learned, 
eloquent, and pious ; his instruction was ea- 
gerly sought after by the young clergy of 
France, and among his disciples are reckoned 
his nephew Saint Lupus, Saint Walaricus, 
and Saint Austregisilus, Bishop of Bourges. 
Aunarius died “ in the odour of sanctity,” on 
the 2.5th of September, in the year 604 or 
605, and was buried in the abbey of Saint 
Germanus, to which he had bequeathed con- 
siderable property. Some miracles are said 
to have bwn performed by him during his 
life, and a still greater number after his death. 
His relics were frequently translated, and 
some columns of the “ Acta Sanctorum” are 
occupied with a narrative of their desecration 
by the Hugonots in the sixteenth century. 
(Acta Sanctorum^ Septembris, vol. vii. 86 — 
111; Histoire Litl(fraire de la France, vol. iii. 
493 — 196 ; Richard and Giraud, Bibliotheqne 
Sacr^e.) G. B. 

AUNILLON, PIERRE CHARLES 
SABIOT, Abbe du Gud de Launay, was bom 
in the year 1684, and bred to the church. In 
1 71 5 he delivered a Funeral Oration on Louis 
XIV. in the cathedral of Evreux, which was 
printed (Paris, 1715, 4to.), but was con- 
sidered one of the worst of the many which 
the occasion had called forth. Notwith- 
standing his profession, he afterwards turned 
his attention to the drama, and in 1 728 pro- 
duced a prose comedy, in three acts, called 
** Les Amants Deguises,” which met with 
some success, and was published (8vo. Paris, 
1728) under the pseudonyme of le Chevalier 
Dove. Aunillon was also author of a fairy 
tale, “ Aaor, ou le Prince enchante,” profess- 
edly translated from an English original by 
“ le savant Popinjay” (2 vols. 12mo. Paris, 
1750, with the feigned imprint ** Londres ”), 
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and of a novel called “ La Force de I’Ednca- 
tion” (1750, 12mo.). He died on the 10th 
of October, 1760. In the year 1746 he was 
employed on the Rhine by the French go- 
vernment as a secret political agent, and the 
reports made by him in that capacity are still 
extant in MS. {Bibliotheque du Thdatre 
Fratifois, iii. 170; Cabinet des Fdes, xxxvii. 
44; Qudrard, La France Littd)raire, i. 133; 
Biographic Universelle, Suppl. Ixvi. 574^ 

J. W. 

AUNOY, MARIE CATHERINE, 
COMTESSE O’, was the daughter of M. 
le Jumel de Beroeville, and allied to many 
of the first fiunilies of Normandy. She was 
bom in 1650. After the death of her father, 
her mother married the Marquis de Gadaigne, 
and resided at the Court of Madrid, where 
she enjoyed a pension under the kings 
Charles II. and Philip V., and where she 
died. Mademoiselle de Bemeville became 
the wife of Franqois de la Mothe, Count 
d’Aunoy, a nobleman of whom it is recorded 
that he was once on the point of execution 
for high treason, when he was saved by the 
late repentance of one of his accusers, who 
acknowledged his testimony to be false. The 
countess was a distinguished ornament of 
the French court, as her aunt, Madame Des- 
loges, had been before her. She possessed 
great facility in composition, and fomied one 
of a coterie of court ladies, who contributed 
iery considerably to the light literature of 
their day. The Countess d’Aimoy died at 
Paris, in January, 1705, at the age of fifty- 
five, leaving behind her four daughters, one 
of whom, Madame de Hfere, kept alive the 
family reputation, and was celebrated in 
verse for her wit and talents, by writers 
whose highest praise was, that in both she 
recalled the memory of her mother. 

The literary fiime of Madame d’Aunoy 
has been preserved to our own day almost 
entirely by her “ Fairy Tales.” This species 
of composition was introduced into France at 
the close of the seventeenth century, by 
Charles Perrault, whose success was so great 
that he drew a host of imitators into the field. 
At their head were three ladies, Madame 
Murat, Mademoiselle de la Force, and the 
Comtesse d’Aunoy, and of these the last was 
the most voluminous and the most successftil, 
although she was far behind Perrault. Like 
her competitors, she overlooked the fact that 
simplici^ was ^e chief charm of his narra- 
tives, and that he employed supernatural 
agency with, for a fairy chronicler, a sparing 
hand. “'They seem,” says Dunlop, “to 
have vied with each other in excluding na- 
ture from their descriptions, and to have 
written under the impression that she must 
bear away the palm whose palace was lighted 
by the greatest profusion of carbuncles, whose 
dwarf was the most diminutive and hideous, 
and whose chariot was drawn by the most 
unearthly monsters. Events bordering on 
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probability were carefully al^stained from, 
and the most marvellous thing in these tales, 
as Fontenelle has remarked, is -when a person 
shipwrecked in the middle of the ocean has 
the misfortune to be drowned.” Notwith- 
standing her share in these drawbacks, the wit 
and vivacity of the Countess d’ Aunoy gave her 
the superiority over her competitors, and have 
secured for many of her tales a degree of po- 
pularity in which they are surpas&M only by 
those of Perrault himself. We cannot, in- 
deed, find a volume by her filled with such 
fairy classics as “ Blue Beard,” “ Cinderella,” 
“ The Sleeping Beauty,” “Little Red Riding- 
hood,” “ Riquet with the Tuft,” “ Puss in 
Boots,” and “ Hop o’ my Thumb,” all of which 
appear in a single publication of Perrault, 
but among the much more numerous pro- 
ductions of the countess we meet with one, 
at least, “ The White Cat,” which rivals in 
estimation the best works of her master, and 
several more, such as “ The Yellow Dwarf,” 
“Cheriy and Fair Star,” and “The Fair 
One wiA the Golden L^ks,” which stand 
first in the second rank. For the ground- 
work of her stories, Madame d’ Aunoy did 
not rely on her own invention ; like Perrault, 
she resorted for her plots to Italian sources, 
principally the “ Pentamerone” of Basile, and 
the “ Piacevoli Notti” of Straparola, both of 
which had not long before been translated 
into French. The germ of one of her stories, 
“Gracieuse et Percinet,” may be found in 
the Cupid and Psyche of Apuleius, and other 
fairy legends have been traced even to a re- 
moter origin, but the Italian novelists were 
to Madame d’ Aunoy and the rest of the fairy 
chroniclers, as they had been to our own 
dramatists, the immediate storehouse of supply 
for plot and incident. From whatever source 
the material was derived, however, the 
French writers seem to have formed the 
mould which has given shape to the &iry 
fiction of Europe. 

The writings of Madame d’ Aunoy have 
been much turned to account by writers for 
the stage, especially in our own country, 
where spectacle is so much in request, that 
any opportunity for a display of scenic splen- 
dour IS eagerly sought for. Her tales have 
furnished the foundation for numberless pan- 
tomime-openings and holiday spectacles, and 
of late years similar pieces of a higher 
class, and with pretensions to wit and satire, 
as well as glitter, have ^ned great fiivour. 
One founded on “ The White Cat” was pro- 
duced at Covent Garden Theatre in 1842, 
with extraordinary success, and at the pre- 
sent moment (February, 1844) another called 
“ The Fair One with tlie Golden Locks” is 
in the midst of an uninterrupted run, which 
has already extended to nearly sixty nights, 
at the Haymarket Theatre. 

The first series of Madame d’Aunoy’s 
Fairy Tales was published at Paris in four 
vols. 12mo. in 1698, the year after the ap- 
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pearance of Perraulfs volume. The “ Nou- 
veaux Contes des Fdes,” and “Les Fdes k 
la Mode, ou le Nouveau Gentilhomme Bour- 
geois ” rapidly followed, completing her 
writing of this kind. The whole are re- 
printed in vols. 3, 4, and 5 of the collection 
called the “ Cabinet des Fe'es.” The prin- 
cipal tales have run through numberless edi- 
tions, and it would be an impossible task to 
give a list of the translations of them into 
various languages, or even into our own, or 
to catalogue the many abridgments, poetical 
versions, and dramas founded on them which 
have been almost constantly appearing from 
the period of their first publication to our own 
day. 

Madame d’Aunoy was a voluminous writer 
in another line of fiction — the sentimental 
novel. Her principal work of this class, 
“ Hyppolite, Comte de Duglas,” originally 
published in 1696, is still sometimes read, 
and a new edition appeared at Paris in 1810. 
Indeed, the writer of her life in the “ Bio- 
graphie Universelle,” who strangely enough 
dismisses her “ Fairy Tales” with a bare 
mention, asserts that “ Hyppolite ” is the 
only one of her works known to the modem 
reader. It is a miserable production in every 
respect. The preservation of propriety is so 
little thought of, that although the opening 
scenes are laid at a castle in Scotland in the 
fifteenth century, the characters act ^d 
speak, down to the minutest conventionality, 
precisely in the manner of Parisian people of 
quality of the authoress’s own day. '^e 
sentimentalism of the book is of a sickening 
cast, and the incidents, which crowd on one 
another in most strange disorder, are quite 
as absurd and improbable as those of a ndry 
tale, without being a thousandth part so 
amusing. Madame d’Aunoy’s two other 
novels, “ L’Histoire de Jean de Bourbon, 
Prince de Carency,” and “ L’Histoire du 
Comte de Warwick,” have the same faults; 
and in the latter the introduction of some real 
passages from the life of the renowned King- 
maker tends to increase the distaste rather 
than the interest of the reader. 

In the “ Me'moires de la Cour d’ Angleterre” 
the countess carried thb system of mixing 
truth and falsehood to a still greater ex^t. 
The book opens with an apparently serious 
sketch of the court of Charles II., in which 
the writer boasts of her intimacy with “ Le 
Due de Bouquinkam,” “ my Lady Heyde,” 
and other real personages of the time, and 
declares her intention to detail some of the 
most remarkable incidents of their lives. 
The work is then almost immediately trans- 
formed into a commonplace amatory ro- 
mance, in which half the characters are de- 
corated with the real names which the 
authoress has chosen to pitch upon, while the 
other half, with much greater propriety, are 
distinguished by the merely fanciful names 
usually bestowed on the heroes and heroines 
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of roBumce. The “ Mdmoires de la Cour 
d’Elspagne” are of a similar character. The 
“ Voya^ d’Elspagne” is somewhat less tinc- 
tured with the romantic, but quite enough so to 
destroy its value. Although it relates to the 
countess’s actual journeys in Spain, it is a 
book of that peculiarly impleasant class in 
which it is impossible to tell where truth 
ends and fiction commences, if indeed the 
thread of die narrative be not of a mingled 
yam throughout. 

The same objection extends even to the 
countess’s works of a more decidedly serious 
complexion, especially to her “ Memoires 
Historiques de ce qui s’est passe en Eu- 
rope, depuis 1672, jusqu’eu 1679, tant aux 
guerres centre les HoUandois, qu’k la paix 
de Nimegue,” 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1692, a 
work not at all to be depended upon. Her 
“ Histoire Chronologique d’Espagne, tir^ 
de Mariana, et dcs plus cclebres auteurs 
Espaguols,” is a mere compilation, and ap- 
pears never to have been completed. She is 
said to have been the authoress of a novel of 
English life, called “ My Lady,” published 
in the “ Lettres ” of Madame du Noyer, but 
it is attributed to her on somewhat doubtful 
authority. None of her works, except the 
“ Fairy Tales ” and “ H}"ppolite,” have l)een 
reprinted in the present century. {Histoire 
Litt^aire des Femmes Francises, ii. 166 — 
305 ; Cabinet des Fees, xxvii. 42 — 44 ; Dim- 
lop. History of Fiction, iii. 301 — 303; La 
Harpe, Lycde, vii. 307, 315; More'ri, Dic- 
tionnaire Historique, edit. Goujet and Drouet, 
i. 541 ; Querard, La France Litt^aire, i. 132 ; 
Comtesse d’Aunoy, Contes des F^es, Cour 
d'Angleterre, &c.) J. W. 

AURANGZEB ’A'LAM GrR, Emperor 
of Hindustan, was bom in October, a.d. 1618 . 
He was the third son of Sh^-Jahan, and the 
fifUi in descent from Baber, the founder of 
what is called (perhaps erroneously) the 
Mogul Djmasty, Ae slmdow of which still 
occupies the throne of Delhi. Aurangzeb in 
his youth displayed a contemplative and 
devout turn of mind ; and it happened 
that he received his education, if we may so 
terra it, from men belon^g to the most 
bigoted sect of Mohammed’s followers. As 
he grew up to manhood he gradually dis- 
played his native qualities. He was of a 
mild temper and a cold heart, cautious, artful, 
and designing, a perfect master in dissimula- 
tion, ever on the watch to gain friends and 
propitiate foes. Af the same time he pos- 
sessed great courage, and a thorough know- 
ledge of the military art as it was then imder- 
sUk^ in his country. But his ruling, though 
well concealed, passion was ambition, for the 
gratification of which neither religion nor mo- 
rality was allowed to stand for a moment in his 
way ; and though full of pious scmples respect- 
ing the ceremonious parts of his faith, he did 
not hesitate to perpetrate the most atrocious 
crimes in order to attain his father’s throne. 
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Daring the last eight years of Shah-Jahan’s 
reim, Aurangzeb was intrusted with several 
hi^ offices m the state, both military and 
civil, in the discharge of which he was no 
less distinguished for his valour than his 
diplomacy. At length, in a.d. 1657, the Em- 
peror Shiih-Jahdn was seized with an illness 
so serious as to leave no hope of his recovery'. 
He had four sons — no pleasant prospect for 
the empire — all of such an age as to render 
them impatient of any subordinate situation. 
Dara Shikoh, the eldest, was in his forty- 
second year ; Shuja, the second sou, forty ; 
Aurangzeb, the tlurd, was thirty-eight ; and 
the youngest, Miirad, at least above thirty. 
The mutual jealousy of these princes, hitherto 
kept under restraint, now burst forth in all 
its fiiry. I>ara, the eldest, on whom the 
crown would naturally devolve, was at the 
moment invested with the administration of 
his father’s government This state of affairs, 
involving all Auraugzeb’s prospects of ambi- 
tion and even of safety, immediately with- 
drew his attention from his intrigues in the 
Dekhan, where he was then governor, to- 
wards ffie seat of empire. Dura, the heir 
apparent '^as a high-spirited and generous 
prince, liberal in his opinions, and had he 
lived, it is probable that he would have trod- 
den the footsteps of his great-grandfather, the 
illustrious Akb^. He had laboured to dimi- 
nish the acrimony that existed between the 
followers of Mohammed and Brahma; and 
had written a work to prove that the two 
religions agreed iu all that was good and valu- 
able, and differed only in things that were of 
no real consequence. The astute Aurangzeb 
immediately availed himself of Dura’s laxity of 
opinion respecting the true faith,” of which 
he avowed himself the champion, well assured 
of the support of the sel^h and bigoted 
priesthood of that religion. Of his other two 
brothers, Shuja and Miirad, he had less to 
fear, as neither of them was very popular ; 
the former being of the Shid sect, and de- 
voted to the forbidden juice of the grape; 
and the latter, though brave, addicted to low 
and sensual pleasures. The illness of Shah- 
Jahun being considered mortal. Dura on 
taking the reins of government is supposed to 
have acted with too much precipitation to- 
wards his brothers, of whom Shuja was then 
governor of Bengal, Aurangzeb of the Dek- 
han, and Miirad of Guzerat. All communi- 
cation with them was interdicted on pain of 
death ; and their agents, papers, and effects 
at the capital were seizra by his orders. 
Shuja was the first to take up arms, both as 
he was nearest the scene of action, and as he 
had had the means of amassing a large trea- 
sure from one of the richest provinces of the 
empire. In the meantime Aurangzeb’s con- 
summate policy began to unravel itself, 
which was, in the first place, to allow Dara 
and Shuju to exhaust their strength and re- 
sources agamst each other ; and secondly, to 
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play off Miirad against the victor. He accord- 
ingly persuaded Miirad that his own views 
were entirely directed to heaven, not to a 
tlirone; that neither of his brothers Dura and 
Shujd was worthy of the crown, on account 
of their irreligion ; that for the sake of old 
affection, and for tJie promotion of the true 
faith, he was desirous to aid Murad to his 
father’s throne, after which the only boon he 
should crave would be to retire into oliscurity 
and devote the remainder of his life to the 
service of his creator. 

In the meanwhile Shuja was defeated near 
tlie town of Mongeer by Sulaimdn, Ddra’s 
eldest son, and at the same time intelligence 
arrived of the advance of a powerful army 
from the south, imder the joint command of 
Aurangzeb and Miirad. The imperial army, 
flushed with success, was immediately led 
against the rebels, but Aurangzeb’s valour 
and policy prevailed. Dura soon after led 
his whole forces in person against his two 
brothers, but his principal generals being 
gained over by the intrigues of Aurangzeb, 
his army was totally routed, and he himself 
compelled to seek shelter in the city of Agra. 
In the meantime the aged Emperor Sh6h- 
Jahan had in some degree recovered from his 
illness. He was well aware of Aurangzeb’s 
crafty and ambitious character; and with 
the hope of drawing him into liis power, he 
affected to overlook all that had passed, and 
to throw the whole blame on his eldest son 
Dura. But the emperor had to deal witli a 
perfect master in the arts of duplicity. Au- 
rangzeb affected the utmost loyalty, and un- 
der pretence of paying a visit to his father, 
in order to obtain his blessing and forgive- 
ness, he at the same time gave instructions 
to his son Mohammed, who, with a select 
body of troops, took possession of tlie palace, 
and thus the aged monarch became a prisoner 
for life. Soon after Aurangzeb seized his 
brother Miirad, whom he had so thoroughly 
deluded, and confined him in a strong for- 
tress near Delhi. His brothers Ddra and 
Shujd were still at large ; but after two or 
three years’ efforts, they were both secured 
and put to death by Aurangzeb’s command. 
Miir^ also shared their fate, and thus the 
throne of the Great Mogul became the undis- 
puted possession of the crafty usurper. Au- 
rangzeb required importuning before he 
would accept the imperial diadem. In a gar- 
den near Delhi, August 2, a.d. 1 658, overcome 
by the earnest entreaties of his nobles, he at last 
submitted to receive the insignia of royalty, 
assuming at the same time the pompous title 
of ’A'lam-gir, or “ conqueror of the world.” 
It must be confessed, however, that Aurang- 
zeb’s long reign of half a century, notwith- 
standing the dishonourable means of which 
he availed himself to gain the sovereign 
power, was upon the whole distinguished for 
Its prosperity. From the time that he was 
firmly established on the throne, the vigilance 
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and steadiness of his adnunistration pre- 
served so much internal tranquillity in the 
empire, that historians have recoroed few 
events worthy of notice. But though the 
prosperity of the empire appeared not to 
have suffered aujy diminution, causes were 
already in operation which menaced its fu- 
ture destruction at no very distant date. The 
intolerance of the emperor revived religious 
animosities between the various sects and 
parties subject to his sway. 'The per- 
fidy and insincerity of which he had set 
such a glaring example spread through his 
court, so that he had neitner a minister nor 
an officer worthy of confidence. Even his 
own sons seemed to emulate him in disobedi- 
ence to their father and distrust of each 
other. Of all his nobles, the one he dreaded 
most was Amir Jumla, with whom he had 
been connected in frequent intrigues in the 
Dekhan, and by whose instrumentality he 
had been enabled to ascend the throne. On 
his accession, Aurangzeb appointed this able 
man governor of Bengal ; but his experience 
told him that he was never safe while there 
was a man alive who had the power to hurt 
him. In order, therefore, to keep in employ- 
ment this dangerous individual, he recom- 
mended to him an invasion of the kingdom 
of Assam, whose ruler had broken into Ben- 
gal during the distractions of the empire, and 
still remained unchastised. Jumla, who pro- 
mised himself both plunder and renown from 
this expedition, immediately imdertook the 
task ; but after several victories on the part 
of the Mogul troops, they were compelled to 
return, their num^r greatly reduced by un- 
favourable weather and the violence of a 
disease to which their leader at the same 
time fell a victim. On hearing the news, 
the emperor remarked to tlie son of Jumla, 
whom he had recently made commander-in- 
chief of the horse, “ You have lost a fii- 
ther, and I have lost the greatest and most 
dangerous of my friends.” 

In the third year of Aurangzeb’s reign the 
empire was visited by a severe famine, in 
consequence of an extraordinary drought, by 
which all vegetation was suspended. On 
this trying occasion Aurangzeb used every 
exertion to diminish the evil ; and his con- 
duct forms a pleasing contrast to his previous 
actions. He remitted the rents and other 
taxes of the husbandmen ; he opened his 
treasury without reserve, and employed its 
ample funds in purchasing com in those 
provinces where it could be obtained, and in 
conveying it to such places as were most in 
want, where it was distributed among the 
people at very reduced prices. At his own 
court the utmost economy was observed, and 
no expense was allowed for luxury and os- 
tentation. From the day he began to reign, 
he had himself so strictly supermtended the 
revenues and disbursements of the state, that 
he was now in possession of ample resources. 
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which he so nobly applied fc the relief of his 
people. In the seventh year of Aurangzeb’s 
reign, his father Shah Jahdn died; and 
though the life of the aged monarch had 
reached its natural period, yet some able his- 
torians have expressed their suspicion that 
his death was occasioned by a draught of the 
pousta, a species of slow poison. Such is the 
statement of Mill, the historian of India, 
though we know not on what authority. In 
fact, Aurangzeb could have no object in add- 
ing to the 1^ of his crimes that of parricide ; 
as he had nothing to fear from Ms father, 
now in the eighth year of his imprisonment 
in the strong fortress of Agra, weighed down 
at the same time by old age and a lingering 
disease. During the whole reign of Au- 
rangzeb, the northern part of India, which 
constituted the Mogul empire under Akbar, 
continued in a peaceful and apparently flou- 
rishing state ; but the bi^try and illiberal 
policy of the ruler towards his Hindu sub- 
jects roused a powerful enemy in the south, 
which ultimately triumphed over the proud 
house of Timur. The Marhattas for the 
first time Ijegan to show a formidable aspect 
under the guidance of the renowned chief 
Sevagf, who had been originally a leader of 

E lunderers, inhabiting the mountain districts 
etween Canara and Guzerat He had ac- 
quired considerable power and influence du- 
ring the civil wars that desolated the country 
at the commencement of Aurangzeb’s reign. 
He at first tendered his allegiance to die 
usurper, and was invited to court, where he 
was loaded with insults which his haughty 
spirit could not brook. In the meantime he 
was imprisoned virtually, though not lite- 
rally ; his movements being .strictly watched, 
and guards placed around his residence. 
With great address he manned to effect his 
escape, and, in conjunction with other chiefs 
of his nation, devoted the remainder of his 
life to the prosecution of a defensive war 
against Aurangzeb. The Marhatta chiefe 
acted entirely on the guerilla system ; they 
eluded encounter in the field with the Mogul 
troops, but by the rapidity of their move- 
ments, aided by their knowledge of the coun- 
try, they were enabled to annihilate the 
enemy in detail, by assailing all his weak 
points, cutting off his supplies, and laying 
waste those parts of tlie country through 
which he must pass. So enriched were they 
by the spoils tlius obtained, and so strength- 
ened by the number of Hindu adventurers 
who joined their ranks, that towards the 
close of Aurangzeb’s reign the advanta^ of 
the war had .so decidedly turned in their fa- 
vour, that they thenceforth assumed the offen- 
sive. 

The religious intolerance of Aurangzeb 
increased as he advanced in years, even so 
far as to make him blind to his best policy. 
He gradually withdrew from his Hindu sub- 
jects that toleration and kindness which had 
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so endeared to them the beneficent reign of 
Akbar and his two successors. He laid upon 
them a heavy capitation tax called thejazia, 
nor was this a sufficient protection to them, 
for his pious zeal rioted in the destruction of 
their ancient and magnificent temples, and in 
offering eveiy insult to their religious feel- 
ings. By dais ill-judged policy, which we 
must believe to have originate from the 
more violent of his religious advisers, he 
completely forfeited the allegiance and affec- 
tions of the Kajputs, a brave, proud, and. 
high-spirited class of Hindus, occupying the 
central provinces of the empire. When 
acting as governor of the Dekhan imder his 
father, Aurangzeb had employed his talents 
in exciting discord and intrigues between the 
Mohammedan kin^ of Bijapdr and Golconda. 
These kingdoms, m the course of his reign, 
he was enabled to seize and add to his al- 
ready overgrown empire. The latter years 
of this monarch were passed in misery. He 
was suspicious of every one around him, and 
more particularly of his own children. The 
remembrance of Sh^ Jahdn, of Ddra, of 
Shuja, and of Miirad, now haunted him 
everywhere. How much he was influenced 
by remorse for his share in their fate, it is 
difficult to say ; but his actions sufficiently 
showed how much he feared that a like mea- 
sure might be meted out to himself. He ex- 
pired in the city of Ahmednagar, on the 21st 
of Febniary, 1 707, in the eighty-ninth year 
of his life and fiftieth of his reign. Under 
Aurangzeb the Mogul empire had attained its 
utmost extent, consisting of twenty-one pro- 
vinces, with a revenue of about forty millions 
sterling. Yet with all this outward show of 
prosperity, the heart of the state was tho- 
roughly diseased. This was mainly owing 
to the character and conduct of the ruler, 
whose government was a system of universal 
mistrust, every man in office being employed 
as a spy on &e actions of his neighbours. 
This spirit of suspicion chilled the zeal and 
attachment of his Mohammedan nobles, whom 
he on all occasions employed. His Hindu 
subjects were thoroughly alienated by his 
narrow views in religion. They were ex- 
cluded from office, degraded by an odious 
tax, and their temples, with all that they had 
deemed sacred, subjected to profanation and 
destruction. It is true they were not directly 
persecuted : for it does not appear that any 
Hindu suffered death, imprisonment, or loss 
of property for his religious opinions. Yet 
the long course of degradation and insult, to 
which patient race had to submit, at 
length roused among them the most deter- 
mined spirit of resistance. It is a curious 
fact that, in the eleventh year of his reign, 
Aurangzeb imposed the strictest silence on 
all the historians within his realm ; “ prefer- 
ring,” as it is said, “ the cultivation of inward 
piety to the ostentatious display of his 
actions.” Yet to this very prohibition we 
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are indebted for the best and most impartial 
Indian history extant. Mohammed Hashim, 
a man of good family residing at Delhi, pri- 
vately compiled a minute rerister of all the 
events of this reign, which he published 
some years after the monarch’s death, in the 
reign of Mohammed Shah. This work is a 
complete history of the house of Timur; 
giving, first, a clear and concise account of 
that dynasty, from the founder down to the 
close of Akbar’s reign. This portion of the 
history the author very properly condenses, 
as the events had been so fully detailed by 
previous writers. The great body of the 
work is occupied with the hundred and twenty 
years that succeeded the death of Akbar, 
where all the important occurrences of each 
year are fully detailed. It is probable that 
he had written the first half of the work be- 
fore he was compelled to stop by Aurangzeb’s 
orders ; but, resolved to bring down his his- 
tory to the close of his own life, he continued 
his labours in secret. Mohammed Shah was 
so plciised with this hi.story, that he ennobled 
the author, with tlie title of Khafi Khdn (the 
word Khaji denotes “concealer”). It is 
only of late that this valuable work became 
known in Europe. When Colonel Dow 
wrote his “ History of Hindustan,” he was 
obliged to stop short at the end of the tenth 
year of Aurangzeb’s reiOT, from want of 
proper documents. Even Mill, in his “ His- 
tory of British India,” complains that “ we 
have no complete history of Aurungzeb.” 
This defect is now fully remedied in the 
“History of India” lately published by the 
Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, where 
the author, an accomplished Oriental scholar, 
has availed himself of Khdfi Khdn’s History, 
and the result is a complete narrative of the 
reign of Aurangzeb and his immediate suc- 
cessors. An excellent account of the com- 
mencement of this monarch’s reign will be 
foimd in Bernier’s “Travels in the Mogul 
Empire. ” The author, a well-educated 
Frenchman, brought up to the medical pro- 
fession, passed twelve years in India, during 
eight of which he acted as physician to Au- 
rangzeb. (Mountstuart Elphinstone, His- 
torjf (f India; F. Bernier, TVavek in the 
Empire ; Dow, History of Hindustan ; 
Mill, History of British India.) D. F. 

AURAT. [Dorat.] 

AURBACH, or AURPACH, JOHAN- 
NES DE. Mention occurs in Konig, Dun- 
kel, and Jiicher, of three jurists of this name. 
One is said to have been vicar of Bamberg, 
and to have lived in the fifteenth century; 
another to have been a lawyer of Leipzig, 
and to have been alive in 1515; and the 
third to have been a Bavarian, who travelled 
in France and Italy about 1565. Adelung 
with considerable plausibility argues that 
there was in reality one jurist of the name, 
the vicar of Bamberg, and that the writers 
mentioned above have been led to assume 
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the existence of Iftie other two merely from 
having seen only later editions of his works. 
That a Johannes de Aurbach was vicar of 
Bamberg, and published two books in the 
latter half of the fifteenth century, is certain ; 
and this is all we know about him. That three 
other books are attributed on their title-page 
to a Johannes de Aurbach, and were print^ 
in the latter half of the sixteenth century, is 
equally certain ; but whether they are merely 
reprints of publications by the vicar of Bam- 
berg, or printed from his MSS. after his 
death, or the works of another of the same 
name, it is impossible to say. The undoubted 
works of the vicar of Bamberg are : — 

1. “ Summa Magistri Johannis de Aurbach, 
Vicarii Bambergensis.” This is a folio 
without any title-page; the imprint states 
that it was printed by Ginter Zeiner de Reut- 
lingen, in Augsburg, in the year 1469. 2. 
“ Directorium Curatorum, Domini dc^toris 
Aurbach.” This is a quarto volume without 
date or printer’s name. The types are ap- 
parently the same which were used in print- 
ing the quarto edition of St. Augustine’s “ De 
Vita Christiana,” at Spire, in 1471. Both of 
these works are practical manuals extracted 
from the writings of the canonists for the use 
of the resident cler^ having cures of souls. 
They are brief, distinct, and well adapted for 
that purpose. A MS. in the imperial library 
at Vienna, entitled “ Magistri Jo. Aurbachii 
egregii decretorum Doctoris Directorium 
&cerdotum,” is probably the work which in 
the printed edition is entitled “ Directorium 
Curatorum.” The other publications of a 
Johannes de Aurbach mentioned above are ; 
— 1. “ Jo. de Aurbach, processus juris, cum 
lectura et expositionibus,” Leipzig, 1512, fol. 

2. “ Johannis Aurbachii Poematum Libri II.” 

Padua, 1557, 8vo. 3. “Libri IV. Epistola- 
rum Juridicarum qu« Consiliorum vice 
esse possunt. Autore Joh. Aurpachio ICto.” 
Cologne, 1 566, 8vo. This work is also printed 
at the end of — 4. “ Singularum allegationum 
Libri 1 1 .” Cologne, 1 5 7 1 , 8 vo. Later editions 
of this work were published also at Colo^e, 
in 1591 and 1606, ^th in 8vo. It is possible 
that allusions may occur in the poems or in 
the juridical epistles calculated to throw light 
on ^e question as to who was their author ; 
but neither of these works is contained in 
the library of the British Museum. The two 
undoubted works of the vicar of Bamberg 
are there, and are interesting specimens of 
early typography. (Jbcher, Allyemeines Ge- 
lehrten-L^coUf and Adelung, Supplement} 
Summa Mamstri Johannis de Auroach ; ZH- 
rectorium Curatorum Domini doctoris Aur- 
bach.) W. W. 

AURE'LIA GENS. To this Gens, which 
was of Sabine origin and Plebeian, many 
illustrious Romans belonged. The Prteno- 
mina of the members of this Gens are Caius, 
I^ucius, and Marcus, and the Cognomina are 
Cotta, Scaubus, and Obbstes. The cog- 
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n(nnen Rufus appears to be established by a 
medal. C. Aurelius Cotta, consul b.c. 252, 
is the first recorded member of this Gens who 
obtained the consulship. After this date we 
find many distinguish^ personages who had 
the gentile name Aurelius. The important 

S irt which they played in the history of the 
epublic is attested by the name Aurelia, 
applied to laws (leges), roads, aqueducts, 
bridges, and other monuments of their ac- 
tivity and their honours. Aurelia, the 
mother of the Dictator Csesar, belonged to 
this Gens. Under the empire many persons 
had the gentile name of Aurelius [Aure- 
lius^ boA emperors and others. (Kasche, 
Lexicon Hei Numarice.) G. L. 

AURE'LIA was the wife of Gains Julius 
CsBsar, and the mother of C. Julius Caesar 
the Dictator, and two daughters, the elder 
and the younger Julia. Her parentage is 
not ascertained, but the conjecture of Dru- 
mann, that she was the daughter of M. Aure- 
lius Cotta, and the sister of C. Aurelius Cotta 
(consul B.c. 75), of M. Aurelius Cotta (consul 
B.C. 74), and L. Aurelius Cotta (consul B.c. 
65), presents at least no chronological dif- 
ficulties. She was a woman of excellent 
character, and carefully superintended the 
education of her son Cains, like Cornelia 
the mother of the Gracchi and other illus- 
trious Roman mothers. Her son always 
showed her the greatest affection, and in 
B.C. 63 she had the satisfaction of seeing 
him elected Pontifex Maximus. She was 
living with her son at the time (b.c. 6^ when 
Clodius was attempting to seduce Caesar’s 
wife Pompeia, on whom Aurelia kept a strict 
watch. Clodius contrived to get into Caesar’s 
house in a woman’s dress during tlie cele- 
bration of the rites of the Bona Dea, but 
he was discovered by Aurelia. Caesar 
divorced his wife on the occasion, and Au- 
relia gave evidence against Clodius on his 
trial for violating the rites of the Bona Dea. 
Aurelia lived to see her son consul b.c. 59, 
and to hear of his great exploits in Gaul. 
But she never saw him after he left Rome 
for his province, and she died b.c. 54, a short 
time before her grand-daughter Julia, the 
wife of Cn. Pompeius. (Plutarch, Julius 
C(Bsar,9f 10; Suetonius, Julius Ccesar, 26, 74 ; 
Drumann, Geschichte Roms,') G. L. 

AURE'LIA. [Aurelius.] 

AURE'LIA ORESTILLA. [Catilina, 
L. Sergius.] 

AURE'LIAN, or AURELIA'NUS, 
SAINT, Bishop of Arles in the sixth century, 
was bom in or about a.d. 499, and suc- 
ceeded Auxanius in the metropolitan see of 
Arles, A.D. 546, and was about the same time 
appointed the pope’s vicar for Gaul. Pope 
Vigilius, who gave him this appointment, di- 
rected him to use his influence in maintain- 
ing the existing alliance of the Emperor 
Justinian and the Frankish kings, against 
their common enemies the Ostrogoths. Au- 
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relian assisted (some think he presided) at 
the Council of Orleans, a.d. 549, and died at 
Lyon, A.D. 551, on the 16th of June, which 
day is observed as his anniversary in the 
Roman Catholic church. There are extant 
of St, Aurelian, the “ Rules ” which he drew 
up for a monastery and for a nunnery 
founded by him at Arles, aud a letter to 
Theodebert I., King of the Franks of Aus- 
trasia. (Henschen and Papebroch, in the 
Acta Sanctorum, 1 &th June ; Histoire Litt€- 
raire de la France, ii. 252, seq.) J. C. M. 

AURELIA'NUS, CLAU'DIUS DOMI'- 
TIUS, the Roman Emperor who succeeded 
Claudios II. In a letter addressed to him by 
the Emperor Claudius, he is called Valerius 
Aurelianus. It is probable that he assumed the 
names of Claudius and Domitius after his ac- 
cession to the empire. It is sometimes asserted 
that his name on the coins is Lucius Domitius; 
and Tillemont suggests that tlie C. L. which 
appear on some coins are the abbreviations of 
Csesar Lucius. But a coin has the inscription 

IMP. CAE. or CAES. CL. DOM. AVRELIANVS AVG., 

which shows that his name was Claudius, 
which he probably assumed from admiration 
of his wartike predecessor. He was probably 
bom about A.D. 212. His parentage and birth- 
place are uncertain ; some say he was bom at 
Sirmium in Pannonia, others in the Lower 
Dacia (Ripensis), and some in Moesia. His 
parents were poor, and his father is smd by 
some authorities to have been a colonus (a 
half kind of serf) on the estate of a senator ; 
but it is also said that his mother was a 
priestess of a temple of the Sun, a story 
which may have bwn founded on the fact of 
the reverence which Aurelian showed to this 
divinity. This youth of unknown parentage, 
who subsequentiy occupied the seat of tlie 
Caesars, rose to this elevated rank by his 
military talents. He was of a robust frame, 
had great courage, and loved war. His early 
career in the Roman armies is unknown ; he 
was a tribune in a legion stationed at Ma- 
guntiaenm (Mainz), when he defeated the 
fVanks, who are mentioned on that occasion 
for tlie first time in history. The value of 
his early services is iudica^ by the fact tliat 
the Emperor Valerian called him (a.d. 256) 
the equid of the Corvini and the ^ipios, the 
liberator of Illyricum, and the restorer of the 
Gauls. Aurelian was a rigid disciplinarian 
and his punishment was prompt and cruel. 
He would not permit his soldiers to commit 
the slightest excess : the theft of a bimch of 
grapes was a serious offence. In a.d. 256, 
he was commissioned by Valerian to make a 

f eneral visitation of the military stations. 

11 the following year he acted as legatus to 
Ulpius Crinitus in Illyriciini and Thrace, 
from which coimtries he drove the Goths, 
and as a reward for his services he was 
named Consul by Valerian for the year 258. 
Ulpius Crinitus adopted him in the presence 
of Valerian and the army at Byzantium, and 
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probably gave him his daughter or one of 
his relatives to "wife. The -wife of Aurelian 
is called on the medals Ulpia Severina : the 
name Ulpia renders it probable that she was 
of the family of Ulpius Crinitus. Aurelian 
is not mentioned under the reign of Gallienus ; 
but under the warlike Claudius, the successor 
of Gallienus, he assisted in the defeat of 
Aureolus (a.d. 268), and gained a victory 
over the Sarmatians and SuevL He was sent 
on an embassy to the Persians, but the time 
of this embassy is not ascertained. 

In the year 270, Claudius died atSirmium, 
and Aurelian, who was probably there at the 
time, was declared Emperor by the soldiers. 
Quintillus, die brother of Claudius, who was 
then in Italy, also assumed the purple, but 
his troops abandoned him in a few days, and 
he committed suicide. Aurelian came to 
Rome to confirm his authority, but after a 
short stay in the city he left it for Pannonia, 
to oppose the Goths or Scythians, as Zosimus 
calls them, who had made an irruption into 
Pannonia. A battle was fought with doubt- 
ful success, and the barbarians recrossed the 
Danube, and afterwards sued for peace. 
Gibbon states that Aurelian “ withdrew the 
Roman forces from Dacia, and tacitly relin- 
quished that CTeat province to the Goths and 
Vandals.” Tillemont places this event near 
the close of Aurelian’s career. The wars of 
Aurelian with the Alemanni, Marcomanni, 
and Juthingi, as these enemies of Rome are 
variously called by various writers, are pro- 
bably, as Gibbon remarks, the same war, and 
with the same people ; and he adds, that it 
requires some care to conciliate and explain 
tlie historians. But no care can extract 
from the contused writers of the period a 
satisfectory history of the Alemannic wars. 
The following is briefly Gibbon’s view of 
these wars, to which the writer would not 
implicitly subscribe. 

In A.D. 270 the Alemanni, after devasta- 
ting the country from the Danube to the Po, 
naade a hasty retreat Aurelian collected his 
troops, and marched (it is not said where he 
marched from) along the border of the Her- 
cynian forest and lay in wait for the bar- 
barians on the opposite bank of the Danube. 
He allowed part of the barbarians to cross 
the river and defeated them, and then passing 
the Danube, placed himself in the rear of the 
remainder. In this emergency the Alemanni 
sent ambassadors to Aurelian’s camp, who 
received them with all the pomp and splen- 
dour of military display. The barbarians 
asked for money as the price of their friend- 
ship with Rome, but Aurelian told them that 
they must submit without conditions, or feel 
his vengeance. It is said that Aurelian left 
to his generals the care of completing the 
Alemannic war, and that in his absence the 
terbarians escaped from their dangerous po- 
sition, and retreated over the mountains into 
Italy. The devastation which they caused 
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in the territory of Milan recalled the Em- 
peror to Italy, and a contest ensued in which 
the safety of Rome was at hazard. Aurelian 
sustained so severe a loss iu the neighbour- 
hood of Placentia, that his biographer re- 
marks that the empire was near its dissolu- 
tion. In a second battle, fought at Fanum in 
Umbria, the remembrance of which is pre- 
served by an inscription found at Pesaurum, 
near Fanum (Gruter, p. 276, No. 3), the 
invaders were defeated, and the remnant' of 
the Alemanni was destroyed in a third battle 
near Pavia (a.d. 271). During the Ale- 
mannic invasion, tlie Sibylline l^ks were 
consulted at Home at the recommendation of 
the Emperor, aaid the usual ceremonies were 
performed to avert the threatened danger. 

After the defeat of the invaders, Aurelian 
came to Rome, and he punished with severity 
the authors of certain disturbances that had 
taken place in his absence. He is accused of 
putting to death not only those who had 
caused the disturbances, but some senators 
also on frivolous charges. He also com- 
menced the restoration of the walls of Rome, 
which were intended to include a circuit of 
about twenty-one miles. 'Though these walls 
were commenced imder Aurelian, they were 
not finished till the reign of Probus, or per- 
haps till the year a.d. 278, in the reign of 
Diocletian. 

In the year 272, Aurelian set out on his 
Asiatic expedition. The Roman empire in 
the East was in the possession of a woman. 
Septimia Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, was 
the second wife and the widow of Odenathus, 
who had raised himself to imperial power in 
the East, and had been acknowledged by 
Gallienus as his colleague in the empire. 
Odenathus was assassinated at Emesa in 
SyTia, A.D. 267, with his son Herodes or 
Orodes by his first wife ; but Zenobia avenged 
her husband by putting the assassins to deatli, 
and she succeeded to his power. Palmyra 
in the Syrian desert, then the seat of an ex- 
tensive commerce between the Euphrates and 
the Mediterranean, was the residence of 
Zenobia, but her authority extended over 
Syria and a large part of Asia Minor, and she 
added Egypt to her sway while the warlike 
Emperor Claudius was engaged with the 
Goths. After her husband’s death she deco- 
rated with the purple her son Athenodorus or 
Vaballath by her first husband. Her sons by 
Odenathus were Herennianus and Timolaus, 
to whom also, according to some statements, 
she gave the imperial insignia, and the title 
of August!. She also had tliem taught to speak 
the Latin language. But the government 
was administered by Zenobia, under the title 
of the Queen of the East, and she ruled her 
extensive empire with a manly vigour which 
secured the peace and respect of the neigh- 
bouring Arabs, Persians, and Armenians. 
This warrior queen, whose active life forms 
so strong a contrast with the secluded condi- 
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tion of Eastern -women, possessed singular 
natural endowments, wMch were improved 
by education. She was a woman of sur- 
passing beauty. Her complexion was dark, 
her eyes were black and piercing, her teeth 
were white as pearls, and her voice strong 
and clear. She was inured to bear the hard- 
ships of the camp, and would sometimes march 
on foot with her soldiers. Her habits were 
abstemious, but she would sometimes indulge 
in excess in company with her generals. 
When she appeared before her soldiers, she 
wore a helmet. Zenobia was well instructed 
in the learning of the day ; she knew Latin 
sufficiently well, but she spoke the Greek 
language and the Egyptian perfectly, like her 
native Syriac. Her literary taste was sho-wn 
by her drawing up an outline of Eastern 
historj for her own use. Longinus, the 
anthor of the treatise on the Sublime, was 
one of her secretaries and advisers. 

After leaving Rome for the East, Anrelian 
had enemies to contend -with before he passed 
into Asia. He defeated some barbarians in 
lllyricum and Thrace; and he crossed the 
Danube and destroyed Cannabas or Canna- 
budes, a Gothic chief, with four thousand of 
his men. Aurelian made a marriage between 
a captive Gothic woman of the royal blood 
and Bonosus, one of his officers, -n’ho could 
drink more than the barbarians. The object 
of this marriage, it is said, was to get at the 
secrets of the Goths by means of the rela- 
tions of the wife of Bonosus ; but the con- 
fusion in the chronology of Aurelian’s reign 
renders it difficult to ^ow what is the exact 
date of this marriage, and what credit we 
ought to give to it and its supposed object 
^nobia’s power extended at least as far as 
the borders of Bithynia, and Aurelian’s cam- 
paign against the Queen of the East com- 
menced -with the capture of Ancyra. Tyana, 
after making an obstinate resistance, was 
taken throng the treachery of a citizen, who 
was rewarded by being abandoned to the 
fury of the Roman solmers. Aurelian had 
vowed to exterminate the inhabitants of 
Tyana, but he was diverted from his purpose 
by a vision of Apollonius of Tyana, whose 
countenance was well known to Aurelian 
from his busts and statues. Apollonius ap- 
peared to the emperor in his tent, and bade 
him spare the innocent citizens, as he valued 
his own safety. Vopiscus, who vouches for 
the credibility of the story, also vouches for 
the miracles of Apollonius. [Apollonius.] 
Aurelian got possession of Antioch, accord- 
ing to Vopiscus, after a slight contest near 
Daphne. But in the neighbourhood of 
Emesa a fierce battle was fought, in which 
Zenobia and her general Zabdas or Zabas, at 
the head of 70,000 men, were completely 
routed. The accoimt of the two batUes by 
Zosimus is, as Gibbon remarks, clear and cir- 
cumstantial. Aurelian despatched Probus, 
one of his best generals, to take possession of 
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Egypt, and he marched from Emesa through 
the desert to Palmyra, where Zenobia had 
taken refuge. In crossing the desert Aure- 
lian’s army was annoyed by the roving 
Arabs. P^myrawas well prepared for re- 
sistance, and the siege, though pressed with 
-vigour, was long and t^ous. Vopiscus has 
reserved a letter of the Emperor, in which 
e speaks of the difficulty of the military 
operations against Palmyra ; and also a letter 
to Zenobia, in which the Emperor, who was 
wearied with the siege, offered terms to tlie 
queen. The terms for herself were life and 
an honourable maintenance; for Palmyra 
the preservation of its civil rights. The terms 
were rejected by Zenobia v'ith contempt in 
a letter, which is also preserved by Vopis- 
cus ; and Aurelian redoubled his efforts. He 
hemmed the city in on every side, and cut off 
or gained over the troops which came to the 
relief of Zenobia from the Persians, Saracens, 
and Armenians. The queen at last, seeing 
that further resistance was useless, attempted 
to escape into Persia on her dromedaries, and 
she had advanced as tar as the Euphrates, 
and was crossing the river, when she was 
overtaken by the Roman cavalry and carried 
back to Aurelian. The Emperor asked her 
how she had dared to assail the majesty of 
Rome. His pride was flattered by an answer 
which told him that he was worthy to be 
considered as an Emperor, though his pre- 
decessors were not. Palmyra soon surren- 
dered, and the immense wealth which it con- 
tained fell into the hands of the conqueror ; 
but the people were spared, and a small gar- 
rison was left in the city. The capture of 
Palmyra took place a.d. 273. 

Aurelian returned to Emesa, where the sol- 
diers were clamorous for the death of Zenobia, 
but the Emperor would not take her life. He 
also pardoned Vaballath, whose name ap- 
pears on a medal with that of Aurelian, an 
event which some writers refer to a period 
prior to the capture of Palmyra ; but there is 
great difficulty about the medals of Vabal- 
lath. The two other sons of Zenobia were 
probably spared also, as Pollio states in one 
passage that they appeared in the triumph of 
Aurelian. But some of the advisers of Zenobia 
were put to death, and among them Longinus. 
Zosimus charges the queen with the mean- 
ness of imputing to him her rash resistance to 
the Roman arms. The philosopher met his 
death with calm resolution. 

Aurelian received the congratulations and 
homage of all the neighbouring nations. 
Even the Axumites (in the modem Abys- 
sinia) and the Seres, a nation beyond the 
Indian ^ninsula, sent ambassadors and pre- 
sents. The fame and the terror of the Roman 
arms had now penetrated to the remotest 
parts of the antient world. Aurelian passed 
through Asia Minor to Byzantium, but in 
Thrace he received intelligence that the Pal- 
myrenes had revolted and massacred the 
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Roman garrison. With his characteristic 
energy he returned to chastise the rebels, and 
reached Antioch before it was known that he 
had left Europe. From Antioch he advanced 
upon Palmyra, the inhabitants of which were 
given up to indiscriminate massacre. 

A letter of the emperor to Ceionius Bassus 
states that neither women, children, nor old 
men had been spared ; it bids him, however, 
stop the slaughter and restore the temple of 
the Sun, which had been plundered by the 
soldiers. But Palmyra never recovered its 
importance : the magnificent buildings, which 
were erected during its season of commercial 
prosperity, are monuments of its past gran- 
deur and its present desolation. 

During the war of Palmyra a rebellion 
broke out in Egypt Firmus, or, as he is 
called on a medal of perhaps doubtful credit 
M. Firmius, who styled himself the friend of 
Zenobia, assumed the title of Augustus, and 
made himself master of Alexandria and 
Egypt. This Firmus, a native of Seleuceia 
in Syria, was a rich merchant 'who traded to 
India with his own ships, and used to boast 
that he had a stock of papyrus and glue 
valuable enough to maintain an army : it is 
also mentioned as a proof of his wealth that 
the apartments of his house were cased with 
squares of glass. Firmus was a man of 
great stature, gigantic strength, undaunted 
courage, and incredible voracity. His com- 
mon beverage was water, but he could swal- 
low more wine without being intoxicated 
than the most practised drinkers. This 
usurper is entitled to a place among the 
Roman Caesars from the fact of his assuming 
the purple and the name of Augustus, which 
appeared on his medals, and the title of 
Imperator (^AxnoKpirup) in his edicts. Au- 
relian was at Carrhae in Mesopotamia when 
he heard of the Egyptian rebellion. He 
marched into Egypt and quickly put down 
the insurrection. Firmus, according to a 
common story, hanged himself ; but Aurelian, 
in his letter to the Roman people, states that 
he defeated, besieged, tortured, and put to 
death the usurper. Gibbon infers from the 
same letter that Firmus was the last oppo- 
nent whom Aurelian had to deal .with, and 
that Tetricus, who ruled in Gaul, had been 
already suppressed. Accordingly he places 
the downfiill of Tetricus before the ex- 
pedition to Palmyra. Tillemont places it 
after the final reduction of Palmyra and the 
death of Firmus. 

Gaul, Spain, and Britain were still dis- 
membered from the empire. Junius Postu- 
mius, who had reigned in Gaul for six years, 
was assassinated by his own soldiers. Vic- 
torinus, his successor, had many good qua- 
lities, but his passion for women led him into 
excesses which were punished by the just in- 
dignation of husbands whose wives he had 
violated or corrupted. He was assassinated 
at Cologne, together with his son. But in the 
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West also, as in the East, a woman seized the 
government, and maintained herself in the 
possession of the imperial power, with the 
title of Augusta. Victorina, the mother of 
Victorinus, seated Marius and Tetricus in 
succession on the throne of the Cmsars, but the 
real administration was in her hands, and 
money was coined in her name. When Te- 
tricus was raised to this dangerous dignity he 
was governor of the province of Aquitania. 
He reigned nominally in Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain from five to six years, but he was 
uneasy in his exalted station, and he invited 
Aurelian to deliver him from his splendid 
slavery. Aurelian hastened into Gaul, and a 
battle was fought between him and Tetricus 
at Chalons on the Marne, in which Tetricus 
betrayed his own cause, and his army after a 
desperate struggle was cut to pieces. About 
the same time Aurelian gained some advan- 
tages over the Germans, whom he compelled 
to recross the Rhine. Lyon, which had re- 
sisted him, was severely punished. 

In three years Aurelian had restored 
peace to the empire, and carried his victorious 
arms from the Euplirates to the German 
Ocean. His triumph was one of the most 
splendid that Rome ever saw. Twenty ele- 
phants, four ti^rs, camelopards, and above 
two hundred other animals appeared in the 
pompous procession. They were followed by 
eight hundred pair of gladiators and the ca|>- 
tives of the conquered nations. There were 
ambassadors from the Blemyes, Axumites, 
Indians, Bactrians, Iberians, Saracens, and 
Persians, each carrying their presents. Goths, 
Alans, Sarmatians, Franks, Vandals, Germans, 
and other northern nations swelled the proces- 
sion. The captives marched first, with their 
bauds tied behind them. Ten female war- 
riors of the Gothic nation were marked with 
the title of Amazons ; and in front of the re- 
presentatives of every conquered nation was 
carried an inscription to designate the country 
to which they belonged. Tetricus, once the 
Emperor of the Gauls, and his sou, appeared 
dressed in a purple ro^, a saffron tunic, and 
Gallic trowsers. Zenobia walked in the 
triumphal pomp loaded with jewels and fet- 
ters of gold: the golden chain about her 
ueck was supported by a slave, and she was 
followed by the chariot in which she had 
designed to enter Rome. The car of Odena- 
thus, which was ornamented with gold and 
jewels, and another chariot, the present of 
the Persian king, also appeared in the pro- 
cession. The car of Aurelian, which had 
been captured from a Gothic king, was drawn 
by four stags. The people of Rome, the 
colours of the city companies (collegia) and 
of the camps, the booty taken in the wars, 
the army, and tlie senate added to the tri- 
umplial pomp, which did not reach the 
Capitol till the ninth hour, where Aurelian 
sacrificed the stags pursuant to his vow to 
dedicate both them and the chariot which 
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they drew to Jupiter Optimus Maximus. On 
the following days the pwple were enter- 
tained with theatrical exhibitions, the games 
of the Circus, combats of gladiators, and sea- 
fights (naumachiee). 

The senate were displeased to see Tetricus, 
a Roman citizen, and one who had enjoyed 
the honours of the state, exhibited in the 
triumph of Aurelian. But the emperor 
treated his captive princes with generosity. 
Tetricus and his son were restore to their 
former station and their property, and both 
of them enjoyed the favour of the emperor. 
Zenobia received a villa at Tibur (Tivoli), 
not far from the palace of Hadrian, where she 
lived with her children in the style of a 
Homan matron: and her descendants were 
said to be among the noble families of Rome in 
the fifth century. The statement of Zosimus 
that she died on her road from Syria to 
Rome cannot be admitted against the positive 
statements of other writers, confirmed by col- 
lateral evidence, that she appeared in the 
triumph of Aurelian. It is not certain who 
were the children with whom she retired to 
Tibur : they might be her sons Herennianus 
and Timolaus, for the fact of their having 
been put to death by Aurelian, which was 
stated by some authorities, was disputed by 
others. 

The triumph of Aurelian was followed by 
a rebellion caused by his attempt to restore 
the coinage to its true standard. The work- 
men of the mint are described in one of the 
emiieror’s letters as having risen in rebellion 
at the instigation of a slave whom Aurelian 
had employed in the finances : the outbreak 
was put down, but with the loss of seven 
thousand of those hardy soldiers who had 
been inured to the campaigns of Dacia and 
tlie Danube. The scepticism of Gibbon 
about this extraordinary statement is well 
founded. One caimot conceive how the few 
who might be interested in debasing the 
coinage could rouse a whole people against 
a reform which was for their benefit. A 
contest in which seven thousand of the em- 
peror’s veteran soldiers fell must have been 
a struggle for mastery ; and if we admit the 
facts as stated, we can find no other solution 
of tlie difficulty than that the senate and the 
pnctorian troops must have conspired against 
the emperor. There may have been a dis- 
turbance caused by the reform of the coinage, 
and this may have been the commencement 
of a riot, of which a discontented faction took 
advantage to attempt a revolution. Au- 
relian’s severity and even cruelty were felt 
and dreaded, and the meanness of his birth 
only made his haughtiness and pride the 
more intolerable. The senate always dis- 
liked and feared him. The suppression of 
the insurrection of the mint-workers was fol- 
lowed by the punishment of several persons 
of rank who were implicated in the charge of 
conspiracy. 
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Towards the close of the year 274 Au- 
relian was in Thrace, and on his march 
against the Persians. He had a secretary 
(notarius) named Mnestheus, whom he em- 
ployed in writings which required secrecy. 
This man had incurred the displeasure of the 
emperor for some cause or other, and had 
been threatened by him. The secretary knew 
that his master’s threats were serious warn- 
ings, and, to save himself, he forged the 
handwriting of Aurelian, and drew up a list 
of names of officers in the army, who, accord- 
ing to the purport of the paper, were to be 
put to death. The secretary inserted his own 
name among the rest, and showed the list to 
those who were included in it. The hand- 
writing deceived the officers, some of whom 
were Imown to be disliked by Aurelian, and 
they determined to anticipate the emperor’s 
design. As he was on his march between 
Heracleia and Byzantium, they suddenly at- 
tacked him, and he fell by the hand of 
Mucapor, a general to whom one of his ex- 
tant letters is addressed. Aurelian was pro- 
bably assassinated about the close of January, 
A.D. 275. The treachery of the secretary was 
discovered, and both he and the assassins were 
punished. Aurelian left a single daughter, 
Severina, whose posterity were living in the 
time of Vopiscus. The Roman world was 
without a master for six months after the 
death of Aurelian. His successor was Taci- 
tus. 

Aurelian was called the Restorer of the 
Empire, a title which appears on some of his 
medals. He deserves this praise for his mi- 
litary talents and success ; but the judgment 
of the Emperor Diocletian is just : Aurelian 
was more fit to command an army than to 
govern a state. His severity was carried into 
every department of the administration, and 
even into his own household. But the ob- 
jects of his vengeance were generally those 
who well deserved it Public informers and 
peculators were punished with inexorable 
severity, and every abuse he swept away with 
unsparing hand. Accordingly he was not 
unpopular with the mass of me people, who 
felt me beneficial effects of mose reforms, 
which the weakness and corruption of former 
princes had made necessary. It is mentioned 
as an instance of his severity or his cruelty, 
that he always had his slaves punished in his 
presence, and that he put to death a female 
slave for incontinence wim a male of her own 
class, an affair which no emperor before him 
would have deiraed to notice. He refused 
his wife a silk dress on accoimt of the ex- 
pense, and she and her daughter were re- 
quired to look after the household. Some 
contradictory stories which are told of his 
magnificence perhaps refer to public display, 
and on such occasions his splendour was un- 
bounded. The Roman emperors before him 
had been addressed by the style of Dominus, 
or Master, and the younger Pliny thus ad- 
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dresses the Emperor Trajan in his letters. 
But Aurelian was the first who assumed this 
title on his medals, and he also wore the 
diadem, the symbol of kingly jjower: this 
statement of one of his historians is confirmed 
by an extant medal, according to competent 
judges. His arrogance is also shown by the 
inscription on a medal of * A God and our 
Master’ (Deo et Domino nostro). Though 
his health was not strong after lus accession 
to the empire, Aurelian was incessantly en- 
gaged in war, and he was assiduous in taking 
exercise on horseback. When he was ill, he 
never sent for a physician ; his only remedy 
was abstinence. In a better age, and with a 
better education, he might have been equal 
to Augustus or the Antonines as a civil ad- 
ministrator. As a soldier he ranks among 
the most illustrious of the Ceesars. 

Some ecclesiastical writers have reckoned 
Aurelian one of the persecutors of Chris- 
tianity, and his persecution has been called 
the ninth. How little authority there is for 
this statement, is apparent from the evidence 
alleged in support of it. (Lardner, Credibi- 
lity , &c. “ Aurelian.”) 

The chronology of Aurelian’s period is 
very confused, and his medals rather impede 
than aid us in establishing the order o^ events. 
Few of them bear the years of his tribunitian 
power and consulship. He had the history 
of his reign and a journal of his exploits 
drawn up, which were preserved in the 
Ulpian Library at Rome. These documents 
formed the materials from which Vopiscus 
drew up his Life of Aurelian, the principal 
extant authority for the events of that period, 
in the reign of Diocletian or Constantins 
Chlorus, and perhaps as late as a.d. 306. 
This was the &rst Latin history of Aurelian. 
Vopiscus cites some Greek writers, as Cal- 
licrates of Tj're and others : one Nicomachns 
is the authority of Vopiscus for the letter of 
Zenobia to Aurelian, which Nicomachns had 
translated from Syriac into Greek. Dexip- 
pus, a Greek of Athens, who lived to the 
time of Aurelian, is also an authority for 
some of the events of this period. The letters 
of Aurelian which are preserved by Vopiscus 
are written in a style which we might expect 
from a soldier. His Latin is perspicuous 
and energetic. (Vimiscus, Divus Aurelianus, 
Firmus, ^onosus ; Trebellius PoUio, Odena- 
tiu, Herodes, Meeonius, Tetrici, Herennianus^ 
nmolaus, ^nobia, with the notes of Salma- 
sius and Casaubon; Zosimus,i. 47 — 62; Gib- 
bon, chap. xi. ; Tillemont, Histoire d^ Em- 
pereurs, ** Aurelien,” where all the authorities 
are given ; Biographie Univeraelle, “ Odenath 
(Septimius),” by St Martin, and “Zenobie 
(&ptimia),” by Michelet ; Eckhel, Doctrina 
Num. Fef. vii. ; Rasche, Lexic, Rei Nu- 
maria.) G. L. 

AURELI A’NUS, CCELIUS, or C^LIUS, 
one of the most valuable ancient medical 
writers, whose work is the more interesting 
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as it is the principal source of our informa- 
tion respecting the opinions and practice of 
the medical sect of the Methodic!. Of the 
life of Caslius Aurelianus no particulars are 
known, and even his name has by some per- 
sons b^n supposed to be L. Caelius Arrianus. 
He is commonly said to have been a native of 
Sicca Veneria, a town in Numidia, but per- 
haps without any direct evidence : his aate 
also is very uncertain ; for though he cannot 
have lived earlier than the second century 
after Christ, as he quotes Soranus, yet how 
much later he is to ^ placed has given rise 
to great differences of opinion. From his 
never mentioning Galen in his extant work, 
it has been supposed that he lived before him ; 
but neither does he quote Theophrastus, 
Dioscorides, Celsus, Pliny, and others, some 
of whom were perhaps almost equally emi- 
nent with Galen, and all of whom lived be- 
fore the second century after Christ. Again, 
as he is never mentioned by Galen, who 
quotes so many far inferior writers, it has 
been conjecture either that they were con- 
temporaries who lived in different parts of 
the world, and were therefore unknown to 
each other, or that he lived later than the 
time of Galen ; which latter opinion is cer- 
tainly much confirmed by his very singular 
and barbarous style, which has induced 
Reinesius and Haller (no mean authorities) 
to place him as late as the fifth century after 
Christ. Sprengel and others think that his 
African origin and the imperfect education 
which, in common with the majority of the 
Methodic!, he probably received, will account 
for his barbarous Latinity, as well as his 
blunders in Greek. With respect to his im- 
perfect knowledge of Greek, he is not perhaps 
, so singular ; but no Latin author who lived 
in the second century after Christ has written 
in a style so barbarous as that of Caelius 
Aurelianus (as may be seen at once by look- 
ing at Almeloveen’s “ Lexicon Cmlianum ”), 
wmle the language of several who lived 
much later is infinitely purer and more 
elegant. 

He wrote several medical works, of which 
only two are still extant : one entitled “ Ce- 
lerum Passionum Libri Tres” (“Three 
Books on Acute Affections ”) ; the other, 
“ Tardarum Passioniun Libri Quinque ” 
(“ Five Books on Chronic Affections ”). 
These works, as he intimates himself in se- 
veral places, are in a great measure trans- 
lated ^m some treatises of Soranus which 
are now lost ; but he has also added nume- 
rous observations of his own, with extracts 
from other authors. In making this trans- 
lation, he exhibits occasionally great i^o- 
rance of the Greek language, confounding 
ir6pos with rtSopos (De Morh. Chron. lib. v. 
cap. 2, p. 559, ed. Amman.), 6veip6yoyos with 
6ycipayfi6s, and translating bfiijv bireCoticds by 
hypozygoe membrana {Be A/or6. Chron. lib. ii. 
cap. 1, p. 347): several other instances of 
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equally gross ignorance might be mentioned. 
With respect to the peculiar medical opi- 
nions belonging to the Methodici, it seems to 
be the more proper place to notice these 
under the name of their founder Themison, 
selecting at present from the writings of 
Caelius Aureliantis only such observations as 
appear to belong to himself individually. He 
is one of the most practical of all the antient 
physicians, and has treated of almost all the 
principal diseases that commonly occur, be- 
sides several of the rarer sort (as satyriasis, 
incubus, phthiriasis, &c.), which are scarcely 
noticed by any other ancient author. Agtun, 
none of the older writers are more minute 
and accurate in dbieir diagnosis tlian Csclius 
Aurelianns ; and frequently, after describing 
the characteristic symptoms of the disease of 
which he is treating, he points out the pecu- 
liarities by which it may be distinguished 
from others which nearly resemble it His 
account of hydrophobia has been particularly 
commended as being more complete than any 
other antient treatise on the subject ; and he 
mentions that the disease sometimes occurs 
spontaneously without an^ apparent cause. 
Of his practice generally, it may be said to 
be upon the whole scientific and good, 
though, like many others of the antient phy- 
sicians, he seems to have been rather deficient 
in vigour : and, lastly, it deserves to be men- 
tioned that some persons have preferred him 
to all the Greek medical writers, not except- 
ing even Galen and Aretscns. 

The first edition of his work on Chronic 
Affections was published in 1529, Basel, folio, 
edited by J. Sichard ; that of his work on 
Acute Affections apj^red in 1533, Paris, 
8vo., edited by J. Guinter of Andemach, 
commonly called Andemacus. The first 
complete edition of the two works was pub- 
lish^ at Lyon, 1 566, 8vo., edited by J. Dale- 
champ ; the last complete ^ition forms part of 
Haller’s Collection of Latin Me<fical Writers, 
Lausanne, 8vo. 2 vols. 1774, which contains 
some emendations by Reinesius, extracted 
from his “ Variae Lectiones,” lib. iii. cap. 1 7, 18. 
The best edition is that which was begun by 
J. C. Amman, published after his death at Am- 
sterdam, 1709, 4to., and more than once re- 
printed. This edition contains some valuable 
annotations and a “ Lexicon Cselianum ” by 
Almeloveen. In 1826 an edition of the work 
on Acute Affections was published at Paris, 
8vo., edited by C. Delattre, and designed to 
form the second part of a collection entitled 
“ Biblioth^ue Classique Medicale.” The 
work on Chronic Affections never appeared, 
and the idea of a collection was given up. 
The work on Chronic Affections is inserts 
in the Aldine Collection, Venice, 1547, fol. ; 
but neither work is contained in that of H. 
Stephens, Paris, 1567, fol. Some academical 
dis^rtations on Cselius Aurelianus and the 
principal physicians quoted by him, contain- 
ing some manuscript annotations by D. W. 
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Triller, were published by C. G. Kiihn, 
Leipzig, 1816, 1817, 1820, 4to., and after- 
wards reprinted in the second volume of bis 
“ Opuscula Academica Medica et Philolo- 
mca,” Leipzig, 1827, 1828, 8vo. (Reinesius, 
Varur Lect. lib. iii. cap. 17, 18, p. 645, sq. ; 
Fabricius, Biblioth. Latina, lib. iv. cap. 12, 
§ 2 ; Haller, Biblioth. Medic. Pract. tom. i. 
p. 207 ; Sprengel, Hist, de la M€d. tom. ii. 
p. 37 ; Choulant, Handbuch der Biicherkunde 
Jur die Aeltere Medicin, Leipzig, 1841, 8vo.) 

W. A. G. 

AURELIA'NUS, SAINT. [Aurixian, 
Saint.] 

AUliE'LIO, King of Asturias, appears 
in the roll of the early Spanish princes as 
the fifth king of the house of Pelayo. He 
was elected in a.d. 768, in place of Froila, 
his brother according to some accounts, or, 
according to others, his cousin - german. 
Froila, a cruel and despotic prince, was slain 
in a conspiracy, in which Aurelio was sup- 
po^ to have acted a leading part. Aurelio’s 
reign over his small kingdom, which termi- 
nate in the year 774, was w^k and inglo- 
rious. The principal events recorded as 
having happened in the course of it were 
two : his suppression of a revolt of the slaves ; 
and his making with the Moors a discredit- 
able treaty, of which one condition is said to 
have been that a certain number of Christian 
maidens should annually be delivered, by 
way of tribute, to the Moorish kings. (Ma- 
riana, De Rebus Hispanice, lib. vii. cap. 6.) 

W. S. 

AURE'LIO, AURELLI, or ARELU, 
GIOVANNI MU'ZIO, a native of Mantna, 
is known as a minor Latin poet He is usually 
called by his Latinized name, Joannes 
Mutius Aurelias. The part of his life about 
which any particulars are recorded, falls 
within the earliest years of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. After having in youth made poetical 
attempts in the modem Italian language, he 
devoted himself to the composition of Latin 
verses. Pope Leo X., esteeming him highly, 
appointed Mm to be governor of the small 
town of Mondolfo. Acting oppressively and 
greedily in that office, he became impopular 
to a degree which, in a few months, cost him 
his life. After he had been missing for 
several day^ his dead bodv, and that of the 
mule on which he had ridden out, were foimd 
at the bottom of a deep well. Aurelli’s only 
extant compositions are two short Latin 
poems, — a hymn, in hexameters, to John the 
Baptist, and a be^ng epistle, in elegiac 
verse, addressed to I^o X. These poems are 
in Toscano’s “ Carmina Illustrinm Poetarum 
Italorum and th^ are also in the “ Car- 
mina Illustrium Poetarum Italorum,” vi. 
385 — 391, Florence, 1720, 8vo. Julius Csesar 
Scaliger praises him in the highest terms, not 
only for his skill in Latin versification, but 
also for his poetical merit as an imitator of 
Catullus, of which the critic was hardly so 
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competent a judge. Aurelli was said to have 
likewise written other elemes and epigrams, 
and to have been occupied at the time of his 
murder in the composition of an heroic poem, 
of which the hero was Porsena. (Pierius, 
J)e Literatorum Jnfelicitate, 1647, p. 33; 
G^raldus, JDe Poetia Suorum Temporum, 
Dial. i. ; Baillet, Jugemens des Satxuia, No. 
1233; Scaliger, Poetica, lib. vi. cap. iv.) 

W. S. 

AURE'LIO, or AURE'LJ, LODOVrCO, 
a native of Perugia, lived in the early part 
of the seventeen^ century, and became a 
Jesuit at an early age. He was at one time 
keeper of the public library in his native 
town, afterwards a canon of the Lateran, and 
died at Rome in 1637. He was distinguished 
not only as a linguist, in Greek, Latin, and 
German, but also for his historical learning. 
His principal published works were the fol- 
lowing : — 1.‘“ Ristretto delle Storie del Mondo 
di Orazio Torsellino Gesuita, col supplemento 
di Lodovico Aurelj traduttore dell’ opera,” 
Perugia, 1623, 12mo. ; Venice, 1653, 12mo. 
The second of these editions contains a se- 
cond part by Bernardo Oldoini. 2. “ Della 
Ribelhone de’ Boemi contro Mattia e Ferdi- 
nando Imperadore, Istoria,” Rome, 1625, 
8vo.; Milan, 1626, 8vo. 3. “ Annales Car- 
dinalis Baronii in Epitomen redacti,” Perugia, 
1634, 2 vols. 12mo.; Paris, 1637, 2 vols. 
12rao. ; Rome, 1636, 2 vols. 12mo., 1638, 
8vo. ; Paris, 1665, 3 vols. 12mo. A French 
translation of this work and the following in 
the list appeared at Paris, 1664, 6 vols. 12mo., 
and again, with a supplement by Chaulmer, 
the translator, Paris, 1673, 8 vols. 12mo. 4. 
“ Bzovii Continuatio in Epitomen redacta,” 
Rome, 1641, 8vo. (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori 
d’ Italia ; Oldoini, Athenceum AugtistunL, p. 
214.) W. S. 

AuRE'LIUS. This name is common to 
many Roman emperors, though only one, 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, is generally de- 
signated by it. 1. Titus Aurelius Antoninus, 
commonly called Antoninus Pius, though the 
name Aurelius does not appear on his me- 
dals. 2. Marcus Aurelius Verus Antoninus, 
the Philosopher. 3. Lucius Ceionius Corn- 
modus, who was also called Lucius Aurelius 
Verus. 4. Lucius Aurelius Commodus. 
5. Marcus Aurelius Bassianus Antoninus 
Caracalla. 6. M. Opelius Aurelius Severus 
Macrinus. 7. M. Aurelius Antoninus Bassi- 
anus Elagabalus. 8. M. Aurelius Severus 
Alexander. 9. M. Aurel. Marius. 10. Au- 
rel. Victorinus, the father. 11. Aurel. Vic- 
torinus, the son. 12. M. Aurel. Claudius 
Gothicus. 13. M. Aurel. Quintillus. 14. M. 
Aurel. Valerius Probus. 15. M. Aurel. 
Cams. 16. M. Aurel. Carinus. 17. M. 
Aurel. Numerianus. 18. M. Aurel. Va- 
lerius Maximianus. 19. M. Aurel. Valerius 
Maxentius. 20. M. Aurel. Romulus Csesar. 
To this long list others may be added who 
also bore the name Aurelius. But they are 
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all better known by other names, and when 
the Emperor Aurelius is spoken of, it is 
now usual to mean Marcus Aurelius, the 
Philosopher. Dion Cassius states (lib. 72, 
c. 22) that the genuine &mily of the Imperial 
Aurelii ended with the Emperor Commodus, 
the son of Aurelius the Philosopher. But 
it is not certain that any of the Imperial Au- 
relii, not even Antoninus Pius, belonged to 
the Gens Aurelia. It is also remark^ that 
there is neither any wife, mother, or daugh- 
ter of the Imperial Aurelii, who is comme- 
morated under the name of Aurelia either on 
coins or by the antient writers. (Rasche, 
Lexicon Kei Numaricc ; Eckhel, Doctr. Num. 
Vet. vii.) G. L. 

AURE'LIUS ARCADIUS CHARP- 
SIUS. [Charisius.I 
AURE'LIUS AUGUSTI'NUS. [Anous- 

TIN 08 , AcRELinS.] 

AURE'LIUS CORNE'LIUS, the Latinized 
name of a Dutchman, whose family name 
was Sopsen. He was a native of Gauda, 
whence he is occasionally called Cornelius 
Gaudensis. He lived about the end of the 
fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. He was a canon r^pilar of St 
Augustine in Hemsdonc, near Dort. He is 
now better known as the friend of Erasmus 
than for his own literary reputation. Mordri 
and the other biographical authorities state 
that he was the preceptor of Erasmus. 
Their correspondence with each other would 
seem to indicate, however, that Aurelius was 
rather the jumor than the senior of the two, 
and that he was an aspiring young man, 
whom his illustrious fnend, who honours 
him with the epithet “ omnium mihi carissi- 
mus,” was endeavouring to bring into notice. 
Aurelius speaks of a work which he wishes 
to come before the public with favourable 
auspices, and his friend offers to “ break the 
ice,” by prefixing to it some encomiastic 
verses. Moreover, the subjects on which 
Aurelius wrote — the death of the Emperor 
Maximilian, and the reign of Charles V., bring 
him beyond the year 1520, the old age of 
Erasmus. The question is set at rest, how- 
ever, if the following account of one of his 
wor^, by Le Long, be merely a copy of the 
title-page : “ Comelii Aurelii, D. Erasmi olim 
PraKseptoris, Apocalypsis sive Narratio face- 
tissima super obitu Ludovici, Regis Gallia- 
rum, etMaximiliani, Imperatoris Romani ; qni 
in unum consentientcs, nepotes sues, super im- 
perio contendentes, felici foedere pacificarunt. 
Carmine Elegiaco.” Another of his works, 
not printed until the year 1586, is called “ Ba- 
tavia, sive de antique veroque situ, &c. Ant- 
verpim.” He is the author of anoAer work, 
printed in the same year, called “ Diadema 
Imperatorum, sive de officio boni Impera- 
toris.” One of the works, to which no date 
is attached, and which perhaps was never 
published, is called “ Prognosticon, sive 
Caroli V. Ceesaris Prseconia, versu elegiaco.” 
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Burman, in his “ Analecta de Adriano VI.” 
printed a tract on the depressed state of the 
Catholic church at the time of that pontiff’s 
elevation, from a MS. in the university of 
Leiden, attributed to Aurelius. Foppens 
mentions several other MSS. and works by 
him, extant in the same collection. (Fop- 
pens, Bibliotheca Belgica ; Le Long, Biblio- 
theque Historique ; Erasmus, Epistola, ccccvii. 
et seq.) J. H. B. 

AURE'LIUS CORNE'LIUS CELSUS. 
[Celsus.] 

AURE'LIUS, JOA'NNES MU'TIUS. 
[Aubelio, Giovanni Muzio.] 

AURE'LIUS ANTONI'NtJS, MARCUS, 
commonly called the Philosopher, was born 
at Rome, on the 26th of April, a.d. 121. 
His father was Annius Verus, who died 
while he was praetor ; his mother was Do- 
mitia Calvilla, or Lucilla, the daughter of 


Calvisius Tullus, who had been twice consul. 
Annius Verus had also a daughter, named 
Annia Comificia, who was younger than 
Marcus. Some gcnealo^ts traced the pedi- 
gree of Marcus to King Numa, and also to a 
king of the Salentini. But Capitolinas, the 
biographer of Marcus, traces lus lineage no 
former back on the ffither’s side than to An- 
nius Verus, a pnetorius of Succubo, a muni- 
cipium in Spain (Bsetica), who became a 
Roman senator. 'This Annius Verus had a 
son Annius Verus, who was thrice consul, 
and prsefectus urbi, and was raised to the pa- 
trician rank W Vespasian and Titus, acting 
as censors. 'llie second Annius Verus mar- 
ried Rupilia Faustina, the daughter of Ru- 
pilius Itonus, a consular. The following 
table exhibits the family of Aurelius and his 
connection with the Emperor Antoninus 
Pius : — 


Annius Verus, Consul iil., a.d. 126, married Rupilia Faustina. 


Annius Libo, 
Consul A.D. 128. 


Annius Verus, 
married Domitia C^villa, 
or Lucilla. 


Annia Galeiia Faustina, 
married the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius. 


Annia Comificia. 


M. Annius Verus, afterwards 
the Emperor Marcus Aiirsuos, 
married Annia Faustina. 


Annia Faustina, 
married the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius. 


Annius Verus Antoninus Geminus, 
Ctesar, died twin brother of 

A.D. 170. Commodus, died at 

, four years of age. 


Lucius Aurelias Annia Lucilla, 
Commodus, married L. 
the Emperor, Aurelius Verus, 

born A.D. 161. the colleague of 

the Emperor 
Aurelius. 


ViLia 

Aurelia 

Sabina. 


Domitia 

Faustina. 



11a. 


As to the other children of M. Aurelius, and 
his family generally, see Tillemont, “ Hist, 
des Empereurs,” ii. .^40. 

On his mother’s side, the pedigree of Au- 
relius is traced to Catilius Severus, his great- 
grandfather, who was consul twice and prse- 
fectus urbi. After the death of his father, 
M. Annius Verus was adopted by his grand- 
father. 'The Emperor Hadrian, who saw the 
boy’s promising talents, used to call him 
Verissimus (“most veracious”), a kind of 
play upon his name, which however is some- 
times used by ancient writers, and appears on 
a medal of Tyana (BHPI22IM02 KAI2AP). 
When Hadrian adopted Antoninus Pius, after 
the death of Lucius Ceionius Commodus 
Verus .^lius Caesar, commonly called .ffilius 
Caisar, M. Annius Verus and L. Ceionius 
Commodus, the son of JElius Casar, were 
adopted by Antoninus ; and from this time 
M. Annius Verus assumed the name of M. 
iElius Aurelius Verus Caesar; the name 
iElius in reference to the family of Hadrian, 
and the name Aurelius in reference to the 
family of Antoninus Pius. After becoming 
Augustus, he dropped the name of Verus, 
and took that of Antoninus. 

Aurelius was brought up “ in the lap of 
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Hadrian,” with whom he was a great fa- 
vourite, and who made him a mem^r of the 
College of Salii when he was only seven 
years old. From his earliest years he was a 
youth of serious character, but e^ectionate 
to his relations, and kind and considerate to 
all about lum. His education was most 
carefully conducted, and he had masters, 
Greek and Roman, for every branch of know- 
ledge, whose names he has gratefully comme- 
morated. Among his masters of eloquence 
were Herodes Atticus and M. Cornelius 
Fronto, some of whose letters to the emperor 
and the emperor’s replies are extant. On 
completing ^ eleventh year he assumed the 
dress of philosophers, lived the life of a hard 
student, and was most temperate in all things. 
He soon left the study of poetry and rhetoric 
for philosophy, and in go^ time he attached 
himself to the Stoics, of which sect he is one 
of the most illustrious ornaments. His 
master in the Stoic philosophy was Apollo- 
nius of Chalcis, whom the Emperor Anto- 
ninus sent for to Rome to instruct his adopted 
son. He also studied law imder Lucius Vo- 
lusianus Msecianus, who was a distinguished 
jurist. He had many other teachers, and 
among them Sextns of Chmroneia, a nephew 
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of Plutarch, whom he has mentioned in 
grateful terms in the first book of his Medi- 
tations. Even after he was emperor he at- 
tended the public lectures of Apollonius and 
Sextus. But his favourite was Kusticus, who 
was both a philoscmher and a man of busi- 
ness, and was praefwt of the city, twice con- 
sul under Aureliiis, and his adviser on all 
occasions. 

In his fifteenth year Aurelius took the 
toga virilis, and the ^ughter of yElius Caesar 
was betrothed to him at Hadrian's request 
When he was sixteen, he surrendered to 
his sister all his share in his father’s pro- 
perty. Early in a.d. 138, when Aurelius 
was about eighteen years of age, Hadrian 
adopted Antoninus Pius, who at the same 
time adopted Marcus Aurelius and L, Corn- 
modus, ^e son of ^lius Cscsar : L. Corn- 
modus was then about seven or eight years 
old. Hadrian died in July, a.d. 138. The 
marriage with the daughter of .ffilius Ca;sar 
did not take place, and Aurelius married 
Faustina, the daughter of Antoninus Pius, 
probably about a.d. 14C. He had a daughter 
by Faustina in a.d. 147, and several other 
children, whose names are mentioned in the 
table. 

In A.D. 139 Antoninus named Aurelius 
consul for the following year, conferred on 
him the title of Cscsar, and associated him in 
the administration of affairs. In the year 
147 Aurelius received the Proconsular and 
Tribnnitian power. The friendship and 
affection of Antoninus and Aurelius were 
never disturbed by jealousy or suspicion. 
They lived in per^t confidence : Aurelius 
showed to his adopted father the obedience 
and respect of a dutiful son, and Antoninus 
loved and esteemed Aurelius for his virtues 
and good sense. 

Antoninus died in March, a.d. 161. He 
declared Aurelius his successor, 'and the 
senate urged him to undertake the adminis- 
tration without taking any notice of Lucius 
Commodus, who was also the adopted son of 
Antoninus. This Lucius Ceionius Commo- 
dus, who is generally known imder the name 
of Lucius Verus, was a man of pleasure and 
of a feeble character. Aurelius, however, 
associated him with himself in the empire 
with the title of Augustus, which was the 
first instance at Rome of two persons at the 
same time sharing the sovereign power. He 
also gave him the name Verus, which was 
originally his own name. The year 161 was 
the third consulship of Marcus A’lrelius and 
the second of Verus: thus there were two 
Augusti consuls for the same year, which 
was also entirely new. Various reasons are 
assigned or conjectured for this measure of 
Aurelius : Dion says that Aurelius took Verus 
as his colleague in order that he might have 
more time for his studies, and on account of 
the feebleness of his health, for Lucius was 
more robust and better qualified for military 
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service. The two emperors conducted the 
administration harmoniously, and Verus 
showed to his colleague the respect which 
was due to his greater age and superior vir- 
tues. Aurelius also betrothed to Verus his 
daughter Lucilla, but the marriage did no* 
take place for several years. 

The reign of Aurelius was a troubled 
period from its commencement Besides dis- 
turbances on the German frontier, a Parthian 
war broke out under Vologeses, who in- 
vaded Syria. Verus, who was sent to the 
Parthian war, made his journey a tour of 
leasure, and when he reached Antioch, he 
evoted himself to his usual amusements, and 
took very little active part in the campaigns 
against the Parthians. But the war, which 
lasted four years, was conducted ‘successfully 
under Statius Priscus, Avidius Cassius, and 
other generals of Verus. Statius Priscus took 
the city of Artaxata in Armenia ; and Mar- 
tins Verus, who succeeded Priscus, restored 
Soeemus to the throne of Armenia, who had 
^parently been driven from it by Vologeses. 
The success of the Roman arms in Armenia 
was commemorated by the title of Armenia- 
cus, which was conferred on the two emperors. 
During these wars, and about a.d. 164, Au- 
relius sent his daughter Lucilla to Verus. 
He accompanied her as far as Brundisium, 
where he intrusted the youthful bride to the 
care of his sister. Verus met his wife at 
Ephesus. The year 165 concluded the 
Parthian wars, the history of which is very 
obscurely told. Avidius Cassius defeated 
Vologeses and pursued him to his city of 
Ctesiphon on the Tigris, which was taken by 
the Romans. The neighbouring city of Se- 
leuceia, which had received the Romans as 
friends, was pillaged and burnt. The result 
of the war appears to have been that the Ro- 
man power was established on the banks of 
the Euphrates and in Mesopotamia. Verus 
and Aurelius celebrated a triumph for the 
success of the Roman arms in the East (a.d. 
166), but these rejoicings were followed by 
a p^lence, which devastated Rome and 
Italy, and spread over the rest of western 
Europe. At Rome many thousands perished, 
and the dead bodies were carried oft’ in carts. 
The popular belief was that the army of 
Verus brought the plague from the East. 

Before the Parthian war was concluded, 
hostilities were threatened from the Marco- 
manni, a warlike German tribe ; but military 
operations were deferred till Verus returned 
to Rome. Great alarm was felt on account 
of the impending war, and Aurelius per- 
formed all the religious rites which were 
usual on such occasions; the solemn cere- 
mony of the Lectistemia, or feast of the gods, 
was repeated for seven days. The wars witli 
the German nations occupied Aurelius for 
the rest of his life. The tribes from the bor- 
ders of Gaul to Illyricum were in motion, 
and those inroads of the northern nations, 
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•which finally devastated Italy, were now only 
prevented by the -vigonr of Aurelius and his 
generals. It is probably to this period that 
we must refer the operations of Avidius 
Cassius on the Danube. The two emperors 
advanced with their forces as far as Aquileia, 
upon which the Marcomanni retreated, and 
the Quadi, who had just lost their king, pro- 
mised to submit the confirmation of their 
newly elected chief to the two emperors. 
Aurelius, not satisfied with these deceptive 
appearances of peace, took Vems with him 
across the Alps, much against his will, and 
provided for the defence of the Italian and 
Illyrian frontiers (a.d. 167). The events of 
this period are so confused in the original 
authorities, that it is impossible to extract 
from them a clear and consistent narrative. 
Tillemont supposes that Aurelius and Verus 
returned to liome in 167, and that in the fol- 
lowing year there was another German war, 
and a victory obtained by the Roman arms, 
for in this year Aurelius and Verus received 
the title of Imperator for the fifth time. He 
also supposes that a fresh war recalled the 
emperors to Aquileia (a.d. 169), where they 
intended to pass the winter and make pre- 
parations for the German war (Tillemont, 
ii. 359). This second visit to Aquileia does 
not seem to be clearly made out by the ex- 
tant authorities ; but we have the evidence of 
the physician Galen that on one occasion, 
when the emperors and the troops were at 
Aquileia, he was summoned there, and that 
on his arrival a pestilence broke out, which 
carried off many men. The emperors hastily 
left Aquileia for Rome with a few soldiers ; 
the rest remained behind, and many died of 
the plague and the sufferings incident to the 
winter season. Aurelius and Verus had got 
as fiir as Altinum in the same carriage, when 
Verus died of apoplexy, at the age of thirty- 
nine, and after a joint reign of not quite nine 
years, as Tillemont shows. His body was 
taken to Rome, and placed in the mausoleum 
of Hadrian, where his father iElius Cecsar 
was buried. This worthless partner in the 
empire, who had all the vices of the Emperor 
Nero except his cruelty, received the honours 
of deification, and accordingly his name, with 
the addition of Divus, appears on some medals 
of Aurelius. Various contradictory stories 
were current about his death, and calumny 
went so far as to impute it to Aurelius, a fact 
which shows how cautions we should be in 
believing all that is reported even of the 
worst of the emperors of Rome. 

Aurelius was now sole emperor, unencum- 
bered by his indolent and voluptuous col- 
league. The German wars required his best 
exertions. The treasury was exhausted, and 
in order to raise money without imposing 
extraordinary taxes on the provincials, he 
made an auction of -various works of art 
and valuables, some of which seem to have 
l>een attached to the imperial dignity (oma- 
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menta imperialia), and he thus raised money 
enough to carry on a five years' war. Before 
leaving Rome he gave his daughter Lucilla, 
the widow of Verus, to Pompeianus, a man 
of merit, but only of equestrian rank. Nei- 
ther LncUla nor her mother was satisfied 
with the arrangement. The preparations for 
the German war were commensurate with 
the importance of the undertaking, and even 
slaves and gladiators were enrolled among 
the troops. The details of these wars are not 
well recorded; but we know that the em- 
peror showed himself a brave soldier, a 
sUlfiil general, and a humane man. He 
drove the Marcomanni out of Pannonia, and 
also the Sarmatians, Vandals, and Quad!. 
The Marcomanni were almost annihilated 
while they were retreating across the Danube ; 
and Dion (71, c. 7) makes the same state- 
ment as to the lazyges, and describes a vic- 
tory over them obtmned by the Romans on 
the frozen river. During this expedition 
Aurelius resided for three years at Camun- 
tum on the Danube. The great event of the 
German wars was the battle with the Quadi, 
A.D. 174, in which the emperor and his army 
were saved by a miracle. It was in the heat 
of summer, while the emperor was carrying 
on the campaign against me Quadi, probably 
in the country nor^ of the Danube, that the 
Romans were hemmed up in a dangerous 
position by the enemy, and were in danger of 
perishing of thirst. On a sudden the clouds 
collected, and a copious shower descended to 
refresh the exhausted soldiers, whom the bar- 
barians attacked while the Romans were more 
intent on satisfying their thirst than on fight- 
ing. The army would have been cut to 
pieces if a shower of hail accompanied with 
lightning had not fallen on the Quadi. Thus 
fire and water came down at the same time, 
fire on the barbarians and water on the 
Romans ; or if the fire came on the Romans, 
it was quenched by the water; and if the 
water fell on the Wbarians, it only added 
fuel to the fire, as if it had been oil. The 
Romans gained a neat victory, and Aurelius, 
who was saluted Imperator for the seventh 
time, shortly afterwards assumed the title 
of Germanicus, which appears on his medals. 
He wrote, says Dion, an account of* this 
miraculous deliverance to the senate; and 
there is now extant a letter of Aurelius in 
Greek, addressed to the senate, which com- 
memorates this event. 

The miracle is mentioned by all the autho- 
rities who mention the battle ; but the 
heathen writers give the credit of it to their 
false gods, and the Christian writers attribute 
it to me intercession of the Christian soldiers 
in the emperor’s army. Apolinarius, Bishojp 
of Hierapolis, a contemporary of Aurelius, is 
cited by Eusebius as evidence for this; but 
Eusebius does not ^ve his words. It is said 
that there was a lemon of Christian soldiers 
in the army, called the legion of Melitene ; 
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and Apolinarius, according to Eusebios, 
adds, tliat in consequence of their services on 
this occasion the emperor gave the legion the 
title of the Thunderbolt ; and Xiphilinus, the 
epitomator of Dion, says the same. But the 
twelfth legion had this name at least as early 
as the time of Trajan. Tertnllian also speal^ 
of a ^letter which the emperor wrote, in 
which he ascribed the miracle to the prayers 
of the Christians. Tertullian speaks of the 
letter as if he had seen it ; yet Lurdner infers 
just the contrary from his words. Eusebius 
has no information on the matter of the letter, 
except what he gets from Tertullian ; and 
other writers speak of the letter as existing, 
but without bein^ more particular. A letter 
in Greek, which is extant, and printed after 
the “ Apologies” of Justin, is admitted not to 
be genuine by the best critics, even among 
those who maintain the truth of the miracle, 
and that it was due to the prayers of a Chris- 
tian legion. The matter is worth notice, as 
it has always been, and still is, a subject of 
controversy. 

A medal shows that Aurelius returned 
to Rome in the year 174. But he soon 
went back to Germany, and resumed opera- 
tions against the Quadi, Marcomanni, and 
other tribes. The few and doubtful details 
of those compaigns need not be recapitulated. 
The German war was interrupted by a revolt 
in tlie East (a.d. 175). 

Avidius Cassius, a brave and skilful gene- 
ral, who had hitherto enjoyed the confidence 
of Aurelius, commanded the legions in Syria. 
His motives to aim at the imperial power are 
imperfectly stated, but he revolted in a.d. 175, 
and declared himself Augustus. He got pos- 
session of all Asia east of Mount Taurus, and 
also of Egypt ; but Bithynia was kept faith- 
ful to Aurelius by Clodius Albinus, who 
commanded the troops there, and who him- 
self subsequently fell in the contest for the 
empire against Septimius Severus. Cassius 
was fevoured in his revolt by the Jews. 
Aurelius was still occupied with his German 
wars when he received intelligence of the re- 
bellion. His son Commodus was now old 
enough to assume the toga virilis, and the 
emperor sent for him, and gave him this 
symbol of attaining the age of maturity in 
the camp on the frontiers of the empire. This 
was apparently done to secure the succession 
to Commodus, in case of his own death or 
defeat iu the contest with Cassius. A civil 
war, which might have been long and bloody, 
was on the point of breaking out, when 
Cassius was assassinated by some of his 
officers. His head was brought to Aurelius, 
who would not look on it, but ordered it to be 
buried. The revolt was ended by the death 
of Cassius ; and the emperor’s humani^ was 
conspicuous in his treatment of the f^ily 
and partisans of Cassius. His letter to the 
Senate is extant, in which he recommends 
mercy to the guilty. [Avimus Cassius.] 
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It is probable that Aurelius did not return 
to Rome on hearing of the revolt of Cassias, 
but that he marched direct to the East, taking 
with him his son Commodus and his wife 
Faustina. He heard of the deatli of Cassius 
on his route, but he still continued his march 
and advanced into Asia. Faustina died sud- 
denly at Halale, a place at tlie foot of Moimt 
Taurus in Asia Minor, to the great re^t of 
her husband. Report accused her of scan- 
dalous infidelity to Aurelius, which, says 
Capitolinas, he either knew nothing about 
or pretend^ not to know. However, in his 
works the emperor says she was a good wife, 
and, according to his own testimony, he was 
satined with her. Aurelius wrote to the 
Senate to pray them to decree to her due 
honours and a temple, and he thanked them 
for conferring on her the title of Diva, which 
appears on many medals that were struck 
after her death. He also formed an esta- 
blishment for girls, called Puello: Fausti- 
nianse, in honour of his wife, similar to that 
which was instituted in honour of his wife’s 
mother [Antoninus Pius] ; or probably he 
only added to the members of the original 
establishment The Senate also decreed that 
silver statues of Aurelius and Faustina, and 
an altar, should be erected, at which all the 
girls in the city at their marriage should 
sacrifice with meir husbands; and that a 
golden statue of Faustina should be placed in 
a chair as often as Aurelius should visit the 
theatre, in the same place iu which she used 
to sit when she was alive, and that all the 
ladies of the highest rank should sit by it. 
These were singular honours to pay to a 
woman whose lewdness was notorious, ac- 
cording to the scandal of the day ; but it 
must be remembered that Aurelius speaks of 
her {Medit. i. 17^ as a “ wife obedient, affec- 
tionate, and simple.” 

In his Eastern journey (a.d. 176) Aurelius 
visited Syria and Egypt. Antioch, which 
had favoured the revolt of Cassius, at first felt 
his displeasure, and an imperial edict deprived 
the city of many of its privileges ; but they 
were restored by the emperor before he left 
the East. Alexandria al^ had favoured the 
rebel ; but the emperor overlooked all this, 
and daring his staj^ in Egypt he lived among 
the people as a citizen and a philosopher, and 
not as a master. He also visited Smyrna, 
either on his road to Asia or on his return. 
iElius Aristides, the rhetorician, then resided 
at Smyrna, but it was three days after the 
emperor’s arrival before he came to pay his 
respects to him : his excuse was, that he was 
busy about a piece of his fustian. Aurelius 
was a man who never took offence at such 
things : he prayed the rhetorician to give him 
a specimen of his oratory, and the prayer was 
granted on condition that the rhetorician’s 
pupils might be present and give their master 
the usual applause. These anecdotes illus- 
trate the character of Aurelius, who had a 
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wonderful degree of oatience in bearing with 
the follies and even me vices of men ; but we 
cannot attribute this patience to mere sim- 
plicity and facility of character, or to want 
of sense : his own writings show how much 
there was in the world that he thought it 
wiser to bear with than to complain about. 
[Aristides, ^lius.] 

Aurelius also visited Athens, where he was 
initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries. Re- 
spect to religious observances is a character- 
istic of Aurelius, and on many occasions we 
find him conforming to all the established 
religious rites of his age, and performing all 
the ceremonies witli due solemnity. It has 
been sometimes concluded from this, that he 
shared largely in the ordinary superstitions 
of the time. But if we contrast the Emperor’s 
public observances of religious rites with his 
private thoughts as exhibited in his Medita- 
tions, we can hardly admit this conclusion in 
its full extent. He had doubts and diffi- 
culties, and on many points hardly a defined 
Iwlief, but he was above superstitious hopes 
or fears. Yet he conformed to the religion 
of his age, and, like all great administrators, 
of whom he was ‘undoubtedly one, he never 
offended religious opinions or superstitious 
prejudices. The religious part of his charac- 
ter is indeed one which it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to estimate, but his toleration and love 
of quiet, his consideration for others, exhibited 
in every act of his life, his self-denial and 
self-humiliation, all concur to make us be- 
lieve that he viewed the reli^ous usages of 
mankind with tlie eye of a politician and a 
philosopher, that his religion was not debased 
by superstition, and his toleration was un- 
mixed with contempt. 

Dion states that Aurelius appointed teachers 
of all branches of knowledge at Athens with 
salaries ; but there must have been teachers 
at Atliens some time before this, for in tlie 
year 175 the Athenians made their com- 
plmnt to the Emperor against Herodes At- 
ticus, to whom Aurelius had up to that 
time given the nomination of the teachers 
of philosophy. Antoninus also had already 
granted immunities and probably salaries to 
rhetoricians and philosophers. Probably Au- 
relius more fully organized the school of 
Athens, to which, in common with many 
other schools, Antoninus had been a bene- 
factor. 

On landing at Brundisium, on the voyage 
from Greece, Aurelius and his soldiers 
assumed the toga or ordinary dress of citi- 
zens. The passage of Capitolinus seems to 
mean that he never allowed the soldiers to 
wear the sagiun or military dress in Italy ; 
which implied that Italy was peaceful and 
united, and that it was o^y when the Roman 
went beyond its limits that he found an 
enemy. Comniodus, though only in his six- 
teenth year, was named consul for a.d. 1 77, an 
act of indulgence for which the Emperor 
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obtained a dispensation of the law which li- 
mited the age for civil employments. In No- 
vember (176) he also conferr^ on Commodus 
the title of Iinperator, which he assumed 
himself for the eighth time, probably for 
some successes obtained over the Germans. 
Aurelius and his son entered Rome in 
triumph on the 23rd of December, in honour 
of the victories obtained by the Roman arms 
over the barbarians on the northern frontier. 
It was usual on such occasions to distribute 
money among the soldiers and citizens, and 
Aurelius surpassed all his predecessors in his 
liberality. 

In 177, the year of the consulship of Com- 
modus, this youtli was associated with his 
father in the empire, and took the name of 
Augustus. The Emperor remitted on this 
occasion the arrears which had become due 
to the Fiscus and .^rariurn for the space of 
forty-six years, which followed a like remis- 
sion of Hadrian (thus Tillemont interprets 
the passage in Dion) ; and he burnt in the 
Forum all the written evidence of these 
debts. The Emperor also showed his libe- 
rality in the assistance which he gave towards 
restoring the city of Smyrna, which had been 
destroyed by an earthquake. But Eusebius 
places the great earthquake of Smyrna in 
A.D. 179, which will hardly agree with the 
chronology of Dion. [Aristides, ASlius.] 
The historian justly adds that this was an 
instance of the Emperor’s generosity, and he 
wonders how anybody could accuse him of 
parsimony. In his personal expenses Aurelius 
was economical, and he was thus able to give 
largely when there was a proper occasion. 
He well knew that without judicious economy 
there can be no well-regulated generosity. 

The war on the northern frontier still con- 
tinued, and was conducted with vigour by 
the two Quintilii. But the presence of Aure- 
lius was thought necessary, and he made 
preparations for leaving Rome again. He 
married his son Commodus to Crispins, the 
daughter of Bruttius Pra>sens, and the people 
received a present on the occasion, which is 
commemorated b^ an extant medal tliat bears 
the usual inscription, liberaeitas . avg. 
He would not take money from the mrarium 
witliout asking the consent of the senate ; not, 
says Dion, that the mrarium was not at his 
disposal, but he said that it belonged to the 
senate and the Roman people : and he added, 

“ We (the Emperors) are so far from having 
any property that we live in your house.” 
This was giving effect to what only existed 
in theory under the Imperial constitution, 
and was a restoration of the republican con- 
stitution, so far as it could be restored. It 
is consistent with the character of Aurelius, 
that he should have laboured to divest the 
Imperial office of all extravagant pretensions. 
Before he left Rome Aurelius was requested 
by his friends, who apprehended tliat he 
might not return from his expedition, to ex- 
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poand to them the principles of philosophy, 
which he did for three days. 

Aurelius had to oppose his old enemies, 
the Marcomanni, Hermonduri, Sarmatians, 
and Quadi, who were defeated (a.d. 179) in a 
great battle in which the Romans were com- 
manded by Patemus. On the occasion of 
this victory Aurelius received the title of 
Imperator for the tenth and last time, and 
his son Commodus, who was with him, for 
the fourth time. The success of the Roman 
arms was promising a speedy termination of 
the war, when Aurelius was seized with 
some contagious malady. He died in the 
camp at Sirmium, according to some, Vinde- 
bona (Vienna), according to others, on the 
1 7th of March, a.d. 1 80, after a reign of 
nineteen years and a few d^^ and in the 
fifty-ninth year of his age. Dion says that 
he knew that the emperor was taken off by 
his physicians to please Commodus, and that 
he did not die of the disease under which he 
was suffering. Dion, however, adds that 
Aurelius when on the point of death recom- 
mended Commodus to the soldiers, and when 
a tribune came as usual to ask for the watch- 
word, he bade him go to the rising sun, for 
he was setting. The accoxmt of his death by 
Capitolinus, which contains some of his usual 
ob^urity, is this : — Aurelius exhorted his 
son to prosecute and finish tlie war ; he then 
abstained from food and drink, which in- 
creased the violence of the disease: on the 
sixth day he called his friends together, to 
whom he spoke of the vanity of alk human 
thin^ and he showed them that he feared 
not death ; he also said, “ Why do you lament 
for me and not for the pestilence, and the 
fate of all ?” When they were going to leave 
him, he said, “ If you dismiss me now, I bid 
you farewell : I go before you.” Being asked 
to whom he recommended his son, he said, 
“ To you if he is worthy, and to the immortal 
gods.” The soldiers, who were strongly at- 
tached to him, were exceedingly grieve at 
his illness. On the seventh day he grew 
worse, and only saw his son, and him he soon 
sent away, for fear he might contract the 
disease. He then wrapped up his head, as if 
he would sleep, and he died that night. 

It is probable that the body of Aurelius, 
or his ashes, were carried to Rome. He 
received the usual honours of deification, as 
his biographer states, and numerous medals 
show, which have on one side Divvs . M. 
Antoninvs Pivs ; and on the other the xisual 
word, CoNSECRATio. The name Pius was 
not given to him in his lifetime. Every 
person who could afford it had a bust or 
statue of the emperor in his house : and in 
the time of Capitolinus, who wrote in the 
reign of Diocletian, there were statues of 
Aurelius in many houses among the Dei 
Penates. A temple was erected to his me- 
mory: priests, smlales, and flamens, were 
appoint^, and all the usual religious honours 
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were decreed to him. The British Museum 
contains a bust of Aurelius, and one of his 
wife Faustina. The expression of Aurelius 
is grave and serious : he wears a beard. The 
face of Faustina b handsome enough. The 
Antonine column (cochlis columna), which 
now stands at Rome in the Piazza C^lonna, 
was erected in the reign of Commodus to the 
memory of his father. The height, including 
the pedestal and capital, is 136 feet, and the 
bassi rilievi, which cover the shaft, com- 
memorate the victories of Aurelius over the 
Marcomanni and Quadi, and the miraculous 
shower of rain. A staircase inside leads to 
the top, and under the emperors who suc- 
ceeded Aurelius there was a keeper of the 
column appointed to take care of it, and to 
allow visitors to ascend. (^Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Superficies, Zeitschrijl fiir 
Geschicht. Bechtswissenschefi, xi.) The statue 
of Aurelius was placed on the capital of the 
column, but it was removed, nobody knows 
when, and a bronze statue of St. Paul was 
put in its place by Pope Sixtus V. 

The period of Aurelius is unimportant in 
the literary history of Rome; the chief 
names are those of jurists. Glaius wrote 
both in the time of Antoninus Pius and Au- 
relius. There were also L. Volusianus Mse- 
cianus, whom Aurelius and Verus called 
their friend, Tarrunteuus Paternus, L. Ul- 
pius Marcellus, and Q. Cervidius Scmvola, 
who was the chief legal adviser of Aurelius. 
Fronto the rhetorician, one of the teachers of 
Aurelius, addressed various letters to Aure- 
lius, some of which, as already observed, 
are still extant. Other letters of Aurelius 
are contained in the writers of the Historia 
Augusta. There are numerous Constitu- 
tions in the Digest of the Divi Fratres, and 
of Marcus and Commodus. The Divi 
Fratres are Aurelius and Verus, who are 
also called Antoninus et Verus Augusti. 
The Constitutions of Marcus and Commodus 
belong to the period after Commodus was as- 
sociated with his father in the empire. In 
order to secure evidence of a person’s birth, 
with a view to disputes that might arise about 
freedom, Aurelius made a rule that every 
citizen at Rome should give in the name of 
his children within thirty days after the 
birth to the superintendents of the treasury 
of Saturn ; and he established public registers 
in the provinces for the same purpose. He 
also established a praetor tutelaris, whose 
function was to appoint tutores for those who 
required them; and he extended the Lex 
Plsetoria (incorrectly written Lmtoria in 
Capitolinus), and required all persons who 
were under twenty-five to have a curator. 
The Senatusconsultum Orphitianum (Dig. 
38, tit. 17) was made in the joint reign 
of Aurelius and Commodus. He was unre- 
mitting in his application to business, and 
was regular in his attendance at the senate. 
His humanity was shown by his not per- 
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mitting gladiators to fight with other than 
blunted weapons. 

In the time of Aurelius there appeared the 
apologies of Tatian, Athenagoras, Apolinarius 
of Hierapolis, Melito of Sirdis, and Theo- 
philus of Antioch. (As to the aTOlogies of 
Justin, see Fabricius, Biblioth. Grac. vii.) 
The apology of Athenagoras is addressed 
to Aurelius and Commodus, and must have 
been written near the end of his reign. 
During the time of Aurelius, Justin and Po- 
lycarp sufiered death for their religion, and 
the persecutions raged at Lyon in France 
with great fierceness. There is no doubt 
that Aurelius was acquainted with the 
Christians and with their doctrines in a ge- 
neral way. He speaks of them in his Medita- 
tions (xi. 3), as persons who were ready to die 
from mere obstinacy : a passage which seems 
to prove that he l^ew that they had been 
put to death. The sufferings of the martyrs 
of Lyon are told at great length by Eusebius, 
aud though there are manifest absurdities 
and exaggerations in the narrative, there is 
no reason to doubt the main facts. Justin 
was executed at Rome, but it is not agreed in 
what year. He was examined before Rusti- 
cus, the pnxjfect of Rome {firapxos), who ap- 
pears to be Junius Rusticus the Stoic, who 
was also prsefectus urbi, and who is men- 
tioned in a rescript of Aurelius and Verus as 
their friend (Dig. 41), tit. 1, s. 1). Justin 
and his associates were required by the proe- 
fect to sacrifice to the gods, and on their re- 
fusal were sentenced to be whipped and be- 
headed, pursuant to the Emperor’s edict — an 
expression which seems to have been some- 
times misunderstood, and taken to signify 
that the Emperor sat in judgment (Acta 
Martyris Justini ; Justinus, Opera, ed. 
Haag, fol. 1742.) It b difficult to reconcile 
the behaviour of Aurelius towards the Chris- 
tians with the general humanity and kind- 
ness of his character. There b indeed no 
satisfactory evidence of any edict being pub- 
lished by him against the Christians, and 
the persecutions of Smyrna and Lyon were 
earned on in places distant from Rome. 
Still it cannot be doubted that he was well 
acquainted with what was going on in the 
provinces, and he must have heard of what 
took place at Lyon and Smyrna. The 
letter of the churches of Vienne and Lyon 
to the churches in Asia and Ph^gia, winch 
is preserved by Eusebius Eccles. v. 1), 

states that the governor of the province sent 
to the Emperor, who was then at Rome 
(a.d. 177), to ask what should be done with 
respect to Attains [Attalus the Martyr] 
and other Chrbtians, who were then in 
prison. Attalus was a Roman citben. The 
rescript of the Emperor was, that those who 
confessed themselves to be Chrbtians should 
be put to death, but that those who denied 
that they were should be set at liberty. 
These persecutions of the Chrbtians are de- 
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scribed as accompanied by popular tumults, 
and they had their origin apparently^ in the 
bigotry of the people and the suspicion with 
which the government looked on the Chrb- 
tbns. There is no evidence that Aurelius 
encouraged these persecutions ; nor is there 
any evidence that he prevented the perse- 
cutions or punished those who were most 
active in them. The rescript contained in 
Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. iv. 13^, which was 
publbhed at Ephesus, and forbid the perse- 
cution of the Chrbtians, b attributed to Aure- 
lius by some critics, and to Antoninus Pius 
by others. The opinions expressed in this 
rescript are consistent enough with what 
Aurelius thought of the Christians ; but it is 
not easy to decide to which of these two em- 
perors thb rescript belongs, nor yet if it is a 
genuine document Aurelius did not like 
the Christians, and he may have thought 
their assemblies dangerous to the state. 
Those ecclesiastical mstorians who have 
judged him the most severely have judged 
him unfairly ; and yet the admirers of 
Aurelius will find it difficult to give a satis- 
factory explanation of the sufferings of the 
Christians in his time. The relation of 
the Christians during this period to the im- 
perial government, and the persecutions to 
which tiiey were exposed, is a subject full of 
difficulty. 

The philosophy of Aurelius was the Stoic. 
His thoughts are recorded in his own work, 
in twelve books, which is entitled Vldpsov 
'Avrtovivov AinoKparSpos rwv els iavrhy 
iff, “Twelve Books of the Meditations of 
Marcus Antoninus the Emperor but it b 
not certain that this b the true title, aud the 
matter is of no importance. These Medita- 
tions form no ^stem of philosophy, nor were 
they written with that view. They illustrate 
the Stoic doctrine of self-government and the 
constant examination of our thoughts and 
actions. They are the record of the private 
thoughts of a man who administered an ex- 
tensive empire and who combined with the 
labour of government the severe task of self- 
discipline. The remarks seem to have been 
often suggested by circumstances and to 
have been put down as opportunity occurred : 
sometimes they have the appearance of reflec- 
tions preparatory to entering upon business 
or important measures. They show the 
cares aud anxieties attendant on an exalted 
station, and that the Emperor had often occa- 
sion to recur to first principles to fortify 
himself against the annoyances and troubles 
of life. Aurelius had recourse to whatever 
he found to his purpose in the writings of 
the Greek philosophers, but hb favourite 
sect was the Stoic, whose doctrines always 
fouud most followers among the Romans 
who were of a grave and serious temper. 
The great model of the imperial philosopher 
was a man of servile birth, Epictetus. Au- 
relius thanks Rusticus in his Meditations 
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for supplying him with a copy of the works 
of Epictetus, on whose philosophy that of 
Aurelius is based. The philosophy l)Oth of 
Epictetus and Aurelius is that which was 
most suited to the Roman character, the Ethi- 
cal, or that which concerns the conduct of 
life. Philosophy, according to Epictetus, 
consisted in investigating and confirming by 
practice the rules of action : and Aurelius 
(ix. 16) says, Not in passivity, but in action 
consist the evil and the good of the rational 
political animal ; just as virtue and vice 
consist not in passivity, but in action.” Au- 
relius, as his work shows, does not reject 
speculation, but all speculation must have 
reference to self-improvement and the con- 
duct of life. Of the three divisions of philo- 
sophy made by some antient philosophers, 
and retained by the Stoics, the Dialectical, 
Physical, and Ethical, Aurelius only con- 
sidered the Phj^sical and the Ethic^ : he 
rejected the Dialectical as useless. The 
Physical was philosophy in its highest sense, 
the branch of inquiry which investigated the 
nature of the universe and of the Deity. 
Though the mind of Aurelius was sometimes 
clouded with doubt, he often asserts empha- 
tically the existence of the gods, and that 
they direct human affairs. “ Always act and 
think as if you may have to quit life at any 
moment : but as to leaving the world, if there 
are gods, there is no cause of fear, for they 
will not bring you to harm ; and if there are 
no gods, or if they have no concern for 
human affairs, why should I care to live 
in a world without gods or without a provi- 
dence ? but there are gods, and, they have 
concern for human aftairs, and they have put 
it into men’s power not to fall into those things 
which are real evils.” — “ Death and life, 
hononr and dishonour, pain and pleasure, 
wealth and poverty, all ^ese are alike inci- 
dent to all men, both the ^ood and the bad, 
but as these things are neither virtuous nor 
vicious, so they are neither good nor bad.” 
Virtue alone is good; vice alone is bad: 
the things that are akin to virtue also are 
good ; the things that are allied to vice are 
bad. There are four chief virtues, each of 
which has its proper sphere : wisdom, or the 
knowledge of good and evil ; justice, or the 
riving to each his due ; fortitude, or the en- 
during of labour and pain ; and temperance, 
or moderation in all things. The end of all 
the virtues is to live conformably to nature. 
Aurelius says that a man must go in the 
straight course, following his own nature 
and the common nature, and the path of 
both is one. He who would really live 
according to nature, must ascertain the na- 
ture of himself and of everything else : “ He 
must always remember this, what is the 
nature of things generally and what is our 
own, and how this is related to that, and 
what part it is of what whole, and that there 
is no one who prevents us from always doing 
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and saying what is according to the nature of 
that of which we are a part*’ (ii. 9). A man 
should follow the monitor tliat is within him 
(he calls it a dai/xwy), which the deity (Z««5s) 
has given as a guai^ian and guide, being a 
portion of himself (iii. 6, v. 27). Death is 
no evil, and therefore a man should expect it 
calmly and with satisfaction ; but it is also his 
maxim that a wise man should take his leave 
of life, when he can no longer live conform- 
ably to nature. The opinions of Aurelius on 
the immortality of the soul are not expressed 
with sufficient clearness ; but as the numan 
mind is said to be a portion of the divine, it 
follows that it must return to the divine 
source from which it came, when the body is 
dissolved by death. 

The Greek of Aurelius is concise and some- 
times obscure : the text also is often corrupt. 
With these disadvantages the “ Meditations” 
of the Emperor still form one of the most use- 
ful manuals for self-discipline that exist. A 
noble and elevated tone pervades the whole, 
and those who read the Emperor’s work with 
care will be the better for it. His own life 
was an exemplification of his doctrine. He 
was grave, but not morose, temperate in all 
things, just, generous, and merciftil. The 
chief defect in his character was indulgence 
to his son Commodus, who was imworthy of 
it ; and his acquiescence in his wife’s irregu- 
larities, if the stories of her are true. He 
took great pains with the education of Com- 
modus, but his labour was thrown away, and 
there are intimations that Aurelius knew the 
badness of his disposition. It would have 
required unusual firmness of character to 
exclude from the empire a son who was unfit 
to administer it; but a Stoic philosopher 
should have been able to do that. His 
severity to the Christians is inexcusable, if 
he was the author of their persecutions, 
which is not yet proved ; but there is suffi- 
cient evidence that the Christians during his 
time were persecuted by popular bigotry and 
subjected to cruel punishments by persons in 
authority imder him, and that Aurelius 
knew it. Some of his modem biographers 
are shocked at this decent emperor taking 
a concubine after his wife’s death, and 
others will not believe the story, though it 
rests on as good evidence as other parts of 
his history. i3ut the concubinage of Aurelius 
and of Antoninus Pius was a recognised mode 
of cohabitation among the Romans, as free 
from all imputation as a morganatic marriage 
of a Geraian prince. Aurelius was rmwilling 
to give a step-mother to his children. 

The letters between Pronto and Aurelius 
have been published by Mai, whose edition 
was reprinted at Frankfort, 1806. The first 
edition of the Meditations was by Xylander, 
Zurich, 1.558, 8vo. with a Latin version. That 
by Thomas Gataker, Cambridge, 1652, 4to. is 
still the most useful. Gataker’s edition was 
reprinted in 1697, 1704, 4to. with some addi- 
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tions by George Stanhope. The edition of 
J. M. Shultz, Schleswig, 1802, 8vo. is ac- 
companied with a Latin version ; the Greek 
text is improved by the collation of several 
MSS. ; a commentary was promised, but it 
has not yet appeared. The “ Meditations ” of 
Antoninus also form the fourth volume of 
Coray’s “ Bibliotheca Hellenica,” Paris, 1816, 
8vo. The text of Schultz was reprinted by 
Tauchnitz, Leipzig, 1821, 12mo. There 
are at least five German translations of 
the “ Meditations;” the latest is by J. M. 
Schultz, 1799. There are French, Italian, 
Spani.«h, and English versions. The trans- 
lation of John Bourchier, Lord Berners 
(1.534, 8vo.), is from the French. There 
is a translation by Meric, son of Isaac Ca- 
saubon, of which there are several editions. 
The translation of Jeremy Collier, as it is 
called, 1702, 8vo. is a vulgar, blundering 
paraphrase, which bears no resemblance to 
the original : it is the most impudent attempt 
that Im been made to pass off a thing as a 
translation which has not a single quality of 
a good version. There is a translation by 
James Thomson, London, 1747, 8vo. ; an 
anonymous one, Glasgow, 1749, 1 764, 12mo. ; 
and one by R. Graves, London, 1792, 8vo., 
which is said to be the best. (J. Capito- 
linus, M. Ant. Philoaophus; Dion Cassius, 
lib. Ixxi., and ReimaFs Notes ; Tille- 
mont, Histoire des Empereurs, and the au- 
thorities quoted by him ; Nic. Bachius, De 
Marco Aurelio Antonino Philosophante, &c. 
Leipzig, 1826, 8vo. ; Lardner, Credibility, 
&c.; Moyle, Works, London, 1726, 8vo. ; 
Whiston’s Dissertation on the Thunderina 
Legion, and Woolston’s Drfence of the Miracle 
of the Thundering Legion, were called forth 
by Moyle’s Dissertation on the subject : 
Fabricius, Bibliotheca Graca, v. 500 ; Rasche, 
Jjexie. Rei Numarioe ; Elckhel, Doctrirui 
Num. Vet. vii. ; the Apologies of Justin and 
Athenagoras, the Ecclesiastical History of 
Eusebius, and Ruinart’s Acta Primorum 
Martyrum, are the materials for the history 
of the Christian persecutions imder Marcus 
Aurelius.) G. L. 

AURE'LIUS OLY'MPIUS NEMESIA'- 
NUS. [Nemesianus.] 

AURE'LIUS PRUDE'NTIUS. [Pru- 

DENTIUS.] 

AURE'LIUS SY'MMACHUS. [Sym- 

MACirCS.] 

AURE'LIUS VICTOR. [Victor.] 

AURE'LJ, LODOVI'CO. [Aurelio, 
Lodovico.] 

AURELLI, GIOVANNI MU'ZIO. [Au- 
relio, Giovanni Muzio.] 

AURENGZEBE. [Aurangzeb.] 

AURENHAMMER or AUERNIIAM- 
MER, JOSEPHA, was a celebrated piano- 
forte player at Vienna, at the close of the 
eighteenth century. She was a pupil of Rich- 
ter, Kozeluch,and Mozart, and, in addition to 
her celebrity as a performer, she acquired some 
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fame as a composer. To her was confidi*d 
the task of editing the greater part of Mo- 
zart’s Sonatas and Airs with variations for 
the piano-forte. Her own compositions were 
chiefly of the latter class. In 1796 she mar- 
ried Herr Bosenhdnig, but she is musically 
known by her maiden name. (Gerber, Lexi- 
con der Tonkunstler.') E. T. 

AU'REOLUS, CAIUS, one of the nu- 
merous usurpers sometimes called, but incor- 
rectly, “ the Thirty Tyrants,” who assumed 
the purple in various provinces of the empire 
in the reign of Gallienus. He was bom in 
Dacia, of an obscure family. He was origi- 
nally a shepherd, but entered the militaij 
service of the empire, and rose by his merit 
and the favour of the Emperor Valerian to 
the rank of “ commander {<ppovrurri\s) of the 
imperial cavalrj’,” probably the cavalry of 
the emperor’s guards. In this office he served 
Gallienus, by whom he was highly esteemed, 
in his wars with the usurpers Ingenuus, Ma- 
crianus, and Postumus. 

The battle between Sirmium and Mursa, 
in which Ingenuus, who had been declared 
emperor by the troops in Moesia and Pan- 
nonia, was defeated by Gallienus in person 
(a.d. 260), was gained chiefly by the valour 
of Aureolus and his cavalry. When Ma- 
crianus (or, as Zonaras calls him, Macrinus) 
had, with his sons Macrianus the younger and 
Quietus, assumed the purple in the E^t, and 
was marching westward, with a force of 
thirty thousand men according to some ac- 
counts, or forty-five thousand men according 
to others, he was defeated (a.d. 262) on the 
confines of Thrace, by Aureolus or his lieu- 
tenant Domitian, and only escaped captivity 
by a voluntary death. 'There is reason to 
think that the soldiers of Macrianus had 
been gained over before the battle, for they 
laid down their arms on the first encounter, 
and were nearly all incorporated in the vic- 
torious army. In the war with Postumus, 
or Postumius, in Gaul (a.d. 262 or 263), Au- 
reolus was less assiduous or less faithful ; for 
after the defeat of the usurper, of whom he 
was sent in pursuit, he allowed him to es- 
cape, alleging falsely his inability to over- 
take him. 

Trebellius Pollio places the revolt of Au- 
reolus before these wars, at least before those 
of Macrianus and Postumus. He makes 
him conquer Macrianus as a com^titor for 
the empire ; and in the war with Postumus, 
represents him as the ally, not the subject, of 
Gallienus, who, according to him, after a 
vain attempt to destroy Aureolus, had made 
peace with him. 'The authority of Trebellius 
is, however, less valuable than that of the 
other historians of the period ; and his nar- 
rative is confused and inconsistent. 

It was probably not before a.d. 267 that 
Aureolus assum^ the purple. 'The state- 
ment of Trebellius that he was constrained 
to this step by the troops which he com- 
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mandeo, would be more credible if his con- 
duct in the war with Postumus had not 
thrown suspicion on his fidelity. The scene 
of his revolt is doubtful. According to dif- 
ferent writers, it was Illyricum, or Gaul, or 
Rhsetia, or Mediolanum (now Milan^ in the 
north of Italy. Most likely it was Rheetia. 

Aureolus Md crossed the Alps and esta- 
blished himself in Milan, before Gallienus, 
roused by the approach of danger, advanced 
(it is doubtful whether from Mcesia or from 
Rome) to meet him. Aureolus was defeated 
in a battle, which Aurelius Victor fixes in a 
place call^ from the event “ Pons Aureoli ” 
(the Bridge of Aureolus), now Pontiroli on 
the Adda, between Milan and Bergamo; and 
was driven into Milan, where he was closely 
besieged. In this emergency he had recourse 
to treachery. He drew up a list of names, 
including those of the chief officers of Gal- 
lienus ; and giving to the document the ap- 
pearance of a private memorandum made by 
the emperor of persons whom he designed to 
put to death, caused it to be secretly dropped 
within the lines of the besieging army. 
Having been found and communicated to the 
parties interested (of whom Aurelian, after- 
wards emperor, was one), and regarded by 
them as a genuine paper of Gallienus which, 
by accident or carelessness, had got abroad, 
a conspiracy was formed, and Gallienus was 
murdered, in the early spring of a.d. 268, 
by his own officers and troops. 

Aureolus reaped little ^nefit from his 
treachery. His overtures to Claudius II., 
the successor of Gallienus, for a partition of 
the empire and an alliance, were disdainfully 
rejected with the remark that “ they should 
have been addressed to Gallienus, whose cha- 
racter and fears might have induced him to 
consent” Aureolus then submitted to Clau- 
dius, by whom his life was spared ; but he soon 
resum^ his arms, and was finally defeated 
and taken, and put to death, either on the 
field of battle or afterwards at Milan. This 
second defeat, not the former one, is placed 
by Trebellius at Pons Aureoli. The circum- 
stances of Aureolns’s death are differently 
mven. According to some he was put to 
death by the soldiers, without Uie consent of 
Claudius ; according to others, Claudius or- 
dered or sanctioned the deed. Some writers 
charged it upon Aurelian, but were not 
agre^ as to whether he acted by order of the 
emperor or without it. Aureolus was slain 
in A.D. 268. 

The history of this usurper is perplexed 
by the contradictory statements of tne antient 
writers. Some of ^e statements given above 
must be regarded as the most probable, 
rather than as clearly ascertained. We have 
adopted Tillemont’s dates. 

^ The name is uniformly written by Latin 
historians, and on medals, Aureolus ; but the 
Greek writers Zosimus and Zonaras call 
him ’AwploXor; in some places of Zosimus 
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the evidently corrupt forms AipiiKios 'and 
Avpri\tay6s are found in some manuscripts. 
The pranomen Caius is derived from a me- 
dal cited by hkjkhel, with the inscription 
IMP. c. AVREOLVS. AVG : another medal has 
IMP. M. ACIL. AUBEOLVS. P. F. AVG., but itS 

genuineness is very doubtful. (Zonaras, 
Annals, xii. 24, 25, 26 ; Zosimus, i. 88, 40, 
41 ; Aurelius Victor, De Ccesaribus, c. 33, 
Epitome de Ccesaribus, c. 33, 34 ; Trebellius 
Pollio, Gallieni Duo, c. 2, 5, 7, 9, 14, 7H- 
ginta Tyranni, c. 10 {de Regilliano'), 11 (de 
Aureola), 12 {de Macriano), 14 {de Quieto)’, 
Claudius, c. 5 ; Flavius Vopiscus, Aurelianus, 
c. 15; Tillemont, Histoire des Empereurs, 
Gallien, art 8, 10, 11, 13, 17, 18, and Claude 
II.; Gibbon, Decline and Fall, c. 10, 11; 
Eckhel, Doctrina Numorum Veterum, vii. 
464, 465.) J. C. M. 

AU'RIA, GIOVANNI DOMENICO D’, 
a distinguished Neapolitan sculptor of the six- 
teenth century, the pupil of Giovanni da Nola. 
He was likewise an architect D’Auria is 
very highly praised by Dominici, the histo- 
rian of Neapolitan artists, and, according to 
Count Cicognara, much more than he de- 
serves to be. He executed many works for 
the churches of Naples, and for the city, 
which are still extant; he made also some 
works for Palermo, and various Italian cities. 
His masterpiece is the Fontana Medina, in 
the place of the Castelnuovo, or Largo del 
Castello, at Naples; for which excellent 
work he was granted a pension by the reign- 
ing king. It received afterwards some addi- 
tional figures by Fansaga. D’Auria died in 
1585; and Dominici has recorded the follow- 
ing distich to his memory, from the “ Pro- 
blemi Accademici” of Francesco de Penis : — 

** Natura invila, lapidi daa Auria vitam: 

Te facit iuvita vivere morte lapis.” 

(Dominici, Vite de' Pittori, ^c. Napolitani ; 
Cicognara, Storia della Satltura, &c.) 

R. N. W. 

AU'RIA, GIUSEPPE D’, a Neapolitan 
mathematician, towards the end of the six- 
teenth century, is the translator of several 
works of the Greek mathematicians. No 
particulars in his biography seem to have 
been recorded. He wrote one original work, 
“ De Imitatione, sive de Optima Studiorum 
ratione liber uuicus nunc j^mum h Josepho 
Auria in lucem editus. Ejusdem de vitse 
humanse fragilitate oratio,” Naples, 1599, 4to. 
The titles of his translations are as follows : 
— 1. “ Autolyci de Sphsera qu® movetur 
liber, et Theodosii Tripolit® de Habitationibus 
liber ; omnia scholiis antiqnis et figuris illus- 
trata, et nunc primum in lucem edita, Josepho 
Auria interprete. His addit® sunt Maurolyci 
Annotationes,” Rome, 1587, 4to. 2. “Auto- 
lyci de vario ortu et occasu Astrorum inerran- 
tium lib. ii., nunc primum de Grseca lingua 
in Latiuam conversi, scholiis anti<(uis et 
figuris illustrati, de Vaticana Bibliotheca 
deprompti, Jos. Auria interprete,” Rome, 
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1 588, 4to. 3. “ Theodosii Tripolitffi de 
Diebus et Noctibus libri duo, de Vaticana 
Bibliotheca deprompti, scholiis antiquis et 
figuris illustrati, de Gncca in Latinam 
linguam conversi k Josepho de Auria,” Rome, 
1591. 4, “ Euclidis Phocnomena post Zam- 
berti et Maurolyci editionem nunc tandem 
de Vaticana Bibliotheca deprompta. Scholiis 
antiquis et iiguris optimis illustrata, et de 
Graica lingua in Latinam conversa k Josepho 
Auria Neapolitano. His additm sunt Mauro- 
lyci breves aliquot Annotationes,” Rome, 
1591, 4to. This translation was forwards 
inserted in the “ Synopsis Mathematica ” of 
M. Mersenne, Paris, 1644, 4to. Besides 
these works, Auria is known by an unpub- 
lished translation of “ Hero,” in the library 
of the Archbishop of Toulouse, and of “ Dio- 
phantus,” in the Royal Library at Paris. 
(Lionardo Nicodemo, Addizioni alia Biblio- 
teca Napoletana del Dottor N. Toppi, p. 
145 ; Jiicher, Allgem. Gelehrten-Lexicon, and 
Adelung's Supplement.') G. B. 

AU'KIA, VINCENZO, an industrious 
Sicilian antiquary, was bom at Palermo, on 
the 5th of August, 1625, of a family said to 
be descended from the famous Dorias of 
Genoa. His father, Federigo Auria, a man 
of cultivated intellect, favourably known by 
several works on jurispmdence, occupied a 
high post in the administration of justice ; 
his mother, Cecilia, was the sister of Mario 
Muta, a Sicilian jurist of great celebrity. 

Almost immediately after the birth of 
Vincenzo, the elder Auria died ; but his 
brother, Giovanni Francesco, also a judicial 
functionary of rank and a writer of repute on 
legal subjects, imdertook to assist the widow 
in the education of her son. Vincenzo grew 
up a youth of remarkable promise. &ing 
sent to the Jesuits’ College of Palermo, he 
outstripped his companions in the usual 
studies, more particularly iu rhetoric and 
poetry ; and when he had completed the 
final course, that of philosophy, it w^ re- 
solved that he should follow the profession of 
the law. 

Auria now applied himself with diligence to 
the study of the civil and canon law. Mean- 
while, however, he found time for a careful 
perusal of the classics and of the best Italian 
poets, and, above all, for what was with him 
to the close of life a favourite occupation, 
the study of Sicilian history. Before me age 
of twenty he was admitted a member of the 
** Accademia de’ Raccensi,” and the beauty 
of his compositions in Latin and Italian 
verse ^ned for him the appellation of the 
“Sicilian Petrarch.” In his twenty-third 
year he became a professed author, by con- 
tributing his “ Canzone Siciliane ” to a col- 
lection entitled “ Muse Siciliane.” 

In July, 1652, he took the degree of Doctor 
of Laws in the university of Catania, and a 
lucrative and brilliant career at the bar 
seemed to open before him. The friends of 
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Auria now hoped that he might rise to judi- 
cial eminence; but he disappointed their 
expectations. His youthful taste for literary 
pursuits had gradually ripened into an en- 
grossing attachment ; weaim and fame were 
no objects of his ambition, and he gave up 
the legal profession to devote himself with 
more ardour than ever to antiquarian and 
historical studies. 

Auria, by abandoning his profession, was 
enabled to confer upon his country a long 
series of useful workk These, without much 
pretension to literary excellence, prove their 
author to have been a man of erudition and 
indomitable perseverance. Neither must the 
extent of his labours be estimated solely by a 
catalogue of his published and unpublished 
writings : no work appeared, we are told, on 
the history or antiquities of Sicily to which 
he did not contribute information. 

As an instance of his obliging disposition, 
it may be mentioned, that Having completed 
an extensive work (in opposition to the 
“ Agatha Cataniensis” of Giovanni Batista 
de Grossis) proving that Palermo was the 
birthplace of St. Agatha, on learning that 
Giuseppe Buonafede was engaged on a 
similar publication, Auria immediately sup- 
pressed his own, and furnished his friend 
with whatever materials his industry could 
bring to bear on their common cause. 

In 1679 Auria was appointed keeper of the 
archives by the viceroy Count di ^nto Stc- 
fano. The following year the viceroy having 
repaired the palace at Palermo, and deco- 
rated one of its apartments with the portraits 
of his predecessors from the year 1409, Auria 
was commissioned to write a continuous his- 
tory of their lives and administrations. In 
1701 the successor of Santo Stefano, Cardinal 
Francisco de’ Giudici, established an academy 
for the purpose of drawing up a descriptive 
and antiquarian account of Sicily. Auria 
was appointed a member, and superintended 
the department of precious stones and ther- 
mal springs. As an author Auria’s income 
must have been slender, and his declining 
years were embittered by pecuniary diffi- 
culties, which he bore with fortitude. 

. He died, after a year’s illness, on the 6th 
of DecemW, 1710, and the senate of Palermo 
decreed him the funeral honours reserved for 
the most illustrious citizens. 

Auria’s published works are as follows : — 
1. “ Canzone Siciliane,” inserted in the col- 
lection entitled “Muse Siciliane,” vol. ii., 
part ii., Palermo, 1647, 12mo., and 1662, 
12mo. 2. “ II Martello di Claudio Mazzeo 
per la marmorea inscrizione, eretta dal pub- 
blico di Messina, I’anno 1648 in falsa offesa 
della citta di Palermo,” &c., Ancona, 1649, 
4to. 3. “ Raguaglio delle feste fatte in Pa- 
lermo, Luglio, 1649, neir annual memoria 
del Ritrovamento di S. Rosalia,” Palermo, 
1649, 4to., under the name of Andrea 
Zuonvicini. 4. “ I due martin d’ Alessandria, 
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racconto historico del martirio di S. Giuliano,” 
Palermo, 1651, 12nio. 5. “ Vita di Giuseppe 
Fiore, e annotationi all’ Alloro, ode Piiidarica 
dello stesso,” in an edition of Fiore’s poems, 
Venice, 1651, 12mo. 6. “ Canzone Siciliane 

Burlesche,” inserted in the “ Muse Siciliane,” 
part iii., Palermo, 1651, 12mo. 7. “ Canzone 
Siciliane Sacre,” in the same collection, part 
iv., Palenno, 1653, 12mo. 8. “ Oratione 

recitata nell’ Accademia de’ Sig. Riaccesi di 
Palermo nell’ Allegrezze fatte in essa citth 
per le vittorie di Sua Cattolica Maestii in 
Italia,” &c., Palermo, 1653, 4to. 9. “ Epis- 
tola de origine Motucm urbis Sicilije,” pub- 
lished in the “ Motuca Illustrata ” of Placido 
Carafa, Palermo, 1653, 4to. 10. “ Dell’ ori- 
gine ed antichith di Cefalii,” Palermo, 1656, 
4to. 1 1 . Relatione della machina alzata in 
Palermo, celebrandosi la festa dell’ inven- 
tione di S. Rosalia,” Palenno, 1661, 4to., 
under tlie name of Andrea Zuonvicini, 
12. “ Vita della Gloriosa S. Venera o Vene- 
randa,” inserted in the “ Legendarium Sanc- 
tarum Virginum,” Palermo, 1661, 1676, 1678, 
8 VO. 13. “ Relatione delle reliquie de’ Santi 
Martiri Palermitani venute da Roma in Pa- 
lermo,” &c., Palermo, 1664, 4to. 14. “An- 
notationes ad vitam B. Augustini Novelli,” 
Palermo, 1664, 4to. 15. “ La. Rosa Celeste, 
Discorso historico dell’ inventione, vita e 
miracoli di S. Rosalia,” Palermo, 1668, 4to. 
16. “ Vita di S. Rosalia,” Palermo, 1669, 
4to. 17. “II vero ed original ritratto di 
Christo in croce, narratione historica dell’ 
origine del SS. Crocifisso della metropoli- 
tana chiesa di Palermo,” Palenno, 1669, 4to. 

18. “ Osservationi all’ Aulunno, overo alia 
Gelosia, Geloga terza del Battillo di Gio- 
vanni Batista Basile,” Palermo, 1686, 12mo. 

1 9. “ La Giostra, discorso sopra 1’ origine della 
Giostra in varie parte dell’ Europa,” &c., 
Palermo, 1690, 4to. 20. “ Historia cronolo- 
gica dell Signori Vicere di Sicilia, dall’ anno 
1409 al 1697,” &c., Palermo, 1697, fol. 21. 
“ II Gagino redivivo, overo notitia della vita 
ed opere di Antonio Gagino,” Palermo, 1698, 
4to. 22. “ La verita historica svelata, 
overo avvertimenti e correzioni al Nuovo 
Laertio di D. Filadelfo Mugnos, sopra alcune 
vite di filosofi e altri huomini illustri Sici- 
liani,” Palermo, 1 702, 4to. 23. “ La Sicilia 
Inventrice, overo le invenzioni lodevoli nate 
in Sicilia,” Palermo, 1704, 4to. 24. “II 
Beato Agostino novello Palermitano, opera in 
cui si prova che il B. Agostino fu di nascita 
Palermitano,” &c., Palermo, 1710, 4to. 

For a long list of Auria’s unpublished 
works it is sufficient to refer to Mongitore, 
who acquired the greater portion of them on 
the decease of his friend. (Mongitore, Bib- 
liotheca Sicula ; also full Life of Auria, by 
Mongitore, in Crescimbeni, Vite d’Arcaai 
Illustri, part iii. 109 — 128.) G. B. 

AURIFABER, JOHANN, the Latinized 
name of Johann Goldschmid, a Lutheran 
divine of some repute. He was bom at 
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Breslau, on the 30th of January, 1517, and 
he was the younger brother of Andreas 
Aurifaber, a physician. John Aurifaber 
studied divinity at Wittenlierg, where he 
took the degree of A.M. in 1538, and during 
twelve years taught mathematics, philoso- 
phy, and the classical languages in his qua- 
lity of adjunct to the philosophical faculty of 
that university. Some time before 1 550 ,he 
took the degree of D.D.,' and in that year 
was appointed professor of divinity and mi- 
nister at St. Nicolas at Rostock. Without 
being known as a literary man, John Auri- 
faber acquired a name as a practical divine 
and a person skilled in managing ecclesias- 
tical affiiirs. As soon as he was appointed 
professor at Rostock, he was sent by tlie 
Duke of Mecklenburg to Liibeck, in order 
to settle those religious differences by which 
the free town and the bishopric of Liibeck 
were then disturbed, and which prevailed 
not only among the Protestant clergy, but 
also between Lutherans and Roman Catholics, 
nobles and commoners, and especially be- 
tween the different corporations of the town. 
He performed this duty well, and to the satis- 
faction of the Protestant inhabitants of Lii- 
beck. In 1554 he was called to Konigsberg 
to a meeting of several divines assembled 
there for the purpose of settling the dif- 
ferences occasioned by the doctrine of Osian- 
der, and the Duke of Prussia, Albrecht of 
Brandenburg-Culmbach, rewarded his zeal 
by appointing him professor of divinity at 
the university founded by the duke at Ko- 
nigsberg. For some time Aurifaber dis- 
charged tlie functions of president, a new 
name for vicar-general, of the united epis- 
copal sees of Samland and Pomesia, and he 
was finally appointed bishop. He resigned 
this dignity in 1567, and went to Breslau, in 
the capacity of minister at St. Elizabeth’s and 
chief of the Lutheran church, as well as di- 
rector of the Lutheran schools. He died at 
Breslau, on the 19th of October, 1568. John 
Aurifaber drew up the plan of tiie new regu- 
lations for the establishment of the Lutheran 
church in Mecklenburg, and although his 
work was soon superseded by another, we 
have no reason to believe that his regulations 
were not good. The establishment of the 
Protestant church in the different states of 
Germany was connected with great diffi- 
culties ; the state of ecclesiastical affairs was 
dependent upon political events and the am- 
bition of the princes, and the divines engaged 
in establishing that church and putting an 
end to the politico-religious chaos deserve 
high praise, although their efforts were not 
always successful. In Prussia Aurifaber was 
equally active in the establishment of the 
Lutheran church. (Jocher, Allgem. Ge- 
lehrten- Lexicon, and Adelun^s Supplement.) 

W. P. 

AURIFABER (GOLDSCHMID)’ 
JOHANN, a German divine, who was bom 
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in the county of Mansfeld, in 1619, deserves 
notice for having taken an active part in pub- 
lishing the "works of Luther. His life pre- 
sents some interesting events. He studied 
divinity at Wittenberg, became tutor of the 
sons of the Count of Mansfeld, the friend 
and protector of Luther, served as field- 
preacher in tlie French war in 1544, returned 
to Wittenberg in 1545 for the purpose of 
teaching divinity, and it is said that Luther 
employed him as his “ familiar” or private 
secretary, and that he was present at Luther’s 
death, at Eisleben, in 154(>. The Elector of 
Saxony, John Frederick, having been made 
prisoner by the Emperor Charles V. at the 
battle of Miihlberg, in 1547, Aurifaber ac- 
companied him to his prison, and remained 
with him during six months. In 1551 he 
was appointed court preacher at Weimar, but 
he was dismissed in 1562, and during the 
following four years was enabled, by a pen- 
sion from the Count of Mansfeld, to devote 
all his time towards the publication of a col- 
lection of such of Luther’s works as were not 
contained in the Jena edition, in the publi- 
cation of which he had likewise been active. 
In 1566 he was appointed minister of the 
principal Lutheran church at Erfurt, became 
senior preacher in 1572, and died there on 
the 18m of November, 1575. The latter part 
of his life was embittered by quarrels with 
his colleagues, which were probably of the 
same description as those that prevailed 
among the difierent editors of the works of 
Luther, and led to many &natical charges of 
heresy and Crypto-Calvinism. Besides the 
Eisleben collection of some of Luther’s works, 
and the Jena edition of which he was co- 
editor, as stated above, John Aurifaber edited 
“ Letters of Luther,” in two volumes, and his 
“ Table-Talk.” Adelung mentions seventeen 
letters of Aurifaber to King Christian III. 
of Denmark, which were first published by 
Andreas Schumacher, in “ Briefe gelehrter 
Manner an die Konige von Dannemark,” 
Copenhagen, 1758, 8vo. (Jficher, Allgem. 
Gelehrten~ Lexicon, and Adelung’s Supple- 
ment.) W. P. 

AURIFERI, BERNARDIUS, author of 
the “ Hortus Panormitanus.” He was bom 
in 1739, in the Val di Demona in Sicily. 
His parents were so poor that they could 
not give him any education. At the age of 
fifteen he ran away from his home, and took 
the road to Palermo. Here he attracted the 
notice of a painter, who, finding he had a 
taste for drawing, admitted him into his 
house studio. His progress was so rapid, 
that at the end of a few years he excitea so 
much the jealousy of the other pupils of his 
master, that he was obliged to leave the 
house of his protector. In this situation 
he foimd a reftige in the convent of Fran- 
ciscan monks at Palermo, and was shortly 
after admitted one of the order, when he was 
twenty-three years of age. In the convent a 
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taste for botany developed itself ; and he be- 
came so well acquainted with the subject, that 
he delivered public lectures on it, winch were 
well attended. He was subsequently appointed 
curator and demonstrator of botany in the 
royal botanic garden of Palermo. He several 
times made the tour of Sicily, for the purpose 
of collecting plants ; and the royal gardens 
were much improved under his superinten- 
dence. He di^ on the 29th of January, 
1796, leaving behind him an extensive her- 
barium. The “ Hortus Panormitanus” was 
published in 4to. at Palermo, in 1789. It 
contained an account of the plants growing 
in the botanic garden, as well as of 3ie wild 
plants found in the neighbourhood of Palermo. 
It is arranged according to the artificial sys- 
tem of Linuceus. There is no copy of this 
work in the Bauksian library at the British 
Museum. (Biog. Uuiv. Supp.) E. L. 

AURIGNY, GILLES D’, a French 
writer of note during the reigns of Francis 
I. and Henry II., was bom at Beauvais, to- 
wards the close of the fifteenth century. 
lYAurigny embraced the legal profession, 
and having removed early in life to Paris, 
became an advocate in the parliament of that 
city. His first literary eftbrt was the com- 
pilation of a sort of table of contents to the 
Latin edition (a very faulty one) of the cele- 
brated “ Songe du Vergier,” published by 
Galiot du Pre, at Paris, in the year 1516. 
The “ Biographie Universelle” says that 
D’Aurigny edited the “ Songe du Vergier,” 
but his name only ocewrs in one passage in 
the edition referred to. The words are, 
“ Repertorium alphabeticum super aureo 
Somnii Viridarii libello ab Egidio d’Aurigny 
Bellovaco, in legibus licentiato, nuperrime re- 
collatum hie finem capit optatum,” and surely 
these are not sufficiently strong to raise 
him to the rank of an editor. Besides, he 
must have been extremely young at the date 
of this publication. Nearly forty years 
elapsed before he became, strictly speaking, 
an author. During the nine years, however, 
which preceded his death, he made amends 
for his past silence, by giving to the world a 
long series of wor^, imaginative, legal, and 
even theological. In these he usually adopted 
one or otlier of the pseudonymes, “ Le Para- 
phile ” and “ L’Innocent Egare.” The fol- 
lowing list may be relied on : — 1. “ Les Con- 
stitutions et Ordonnances faites pour le bien 
et utility des Agricoles de France par 
Charles VII., Louis XL, Charles VIII., 
Ixiuis XII., Francois I., &c.” (Paris?), 
1527, 8vo. 2. “ Le Cinquante-deuxieme Ar- 
ret d’ Amour, avec les ordonnances sur le fait 
des masque^” Paris, 1528, 8vo. ; reprinted in 
all the ^itions of the “ Arrets d’ Amour.” 
3. “ Le Idvre de la Police Humaine, extrait 
des ^prands et amples volumes de Francis 
Patrice, par M. Gilles d’Aurigny, et traauit 
en Frangois par Jehan Leblond,” Paris, 
1544, 8vo. ^me copies bear the title of 
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** Guidon de la Police Humaine.” 4. “ La 
Peinture de Cupidon, par 1’ Innocent Egare," 
Poitiers, 1545. 5. “La Genealogie des 

Dieux po^tiques, nouvellement comp^e par 
PInnocent Egard ; La Description d’Hercules 
de Gaiile, composd^e en Grec par Lucien, et 
par le diet Innocent Egare' traduite en vul- 
gaire Francoys,” Poitiers, 1545, 16mo. 

6, “ Le Tuteur d’ Amour, auquel est com- 
prinse la fortune de I’innocent en amours, 
composee par Gilles d’Aurigny, dit le Pam- 
phile,” &c. Paris, 1546, 8vo. ; reprinted at 
Lyon in 1547, and, with additions, at Paris 
in 1553, 7. “Contemplation sur la Mort de 

J^us Christi” Paris, 1547, 8vo. 8- “ Psalmes 
de David,” in verse, Rouen. 

In general these productions are rare and 
much sought after by bibliographers ; but 
their intrinsic merits are not great. D’Au- 
rigny’s fame, such as it is, rests chiefly on 
his poems. Of these the longest and most 
admired is the “ Tuteur d’ Amour,” which is 
by no means an unfavourable specimen of 
French versification in the year 1546. “In 
this work,” says the notice of D’Aurigny pre- 
fixed to an extract in the “ Pontes Frangais 
depuis le douzibme Sifecle jusqu’k Malherbe,” 
“ we find displayed a rich and glowing ima- 
gination, while the story in its details pos- 
sesses an interest, and the style a fluency and 
elegance, which have led many critics to re- 
garf it as the best production of the cen- 
tu^.” 

D’Aurigny’s death is ascertained to have 
happened in the year 1553. An edition of 
his poems, said to be augmented by several 
posthumous pieces, was published towards 
the end of that year, and amon^ the posthu- 
mous additions is inserted an epitaph on An- 
toine de Hellwin, Seigneur de Pieunes, who 
was killed only a few months previously at 
the siege of Terouenne. It may be added, 
that FVan^ois Ilabert, a contemporary poet, 
laments D’Aurigny’s death as premature, 
(^M^moires de Littdrature tirez des rdgistres 
de VAcaddmie Royede des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres, vol. xiii. 665 ; Goujet, Bib- 
liotheque Franfaise, -vol. xi. 165—178; Les 
Poetes Francois depuis Le Douzvrine Siecle 
Jusqu’a Malherbe, aoec une notice historique 
et littdraire sur chaque poete, vol. iii. 1 77 , &c. ; 
La Croix du Maine and Du Verdier, Bib- 
liothemes Francoises, vol. i. 283, 284 ; Bar- 
bier, iHctionnaire des Anonymes, &c. ; Brunet, 
Manuel du Libraire ; lliographie Univer- 
selle.) G. B. 

AURIOL, BLAISE D’, was bom at Cas- 
telnaudary, and studied at the university of 
Toulouse, where he obtained the degree of 
Doctor. He entered into holy orders, and 
among other dimities held those of canon of 
Castelnaudary, dean of the church of Pamiers, 
and referendary in the chancery of the par- 
liament of Toulouse. When Francis I. made 
his grand entry into Toulouse, in August, 
1533, the task of receiving his majesty with 
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an oration was committed to D’AurioI, who 
was then “ regent ” or professor of canon 
law, and his eloquence was so effective, that 
the king was induced to grant to the uni- 
versity the title of “ noble,” and to the pro- 
fessors the singular privilege of creating 
knights. Blaise d’Auriol himself, by whose 
exertions the privilege had been obtained, 
was the first to enjoy the honour of knight- 
hood under it. On the 1st of the follow- 
ing' September he was invested with great 
pomp and ceremony by Pierre DaflSs, the 
doctor-regent, and comte-i^lois, a title borne 
by the regents or professors of twenty years’ 
standing. D’Auriol was duly gird^ with 
a sword and decked with gilt spurs on his 
heels, a gold chain round his neck, aud a 
ring on his finger, according to the rules of 
chivalry ; after which he made an oration in 
Latin, which was responded to by DafSs. 
The whole proceedings were very gravely 
entered in the records of the university. It 
does not appear that any more of these lite- 
rary knights were fonnally made, but the 
professors long continued to enjoy the honour 
of being buri^ with gilt spurs and the other 
insignia of knightho^. D’Auriol retired 
from his professorship on the 5th of March, 
1539, but the time of his death is not re- 
corded. 

D’Auriol was known both as a juriscon- 
sult and a poet. His chief work in the 
former capacity now extant is entitled “ Ad- 
ditiones et Apostillse ad lecturam Guillelmi 
de Montelauduno in sextum decretalium,” 
Toulouse, 1524, As a poet his chief pro- 
duction is “ La Dc'partie d’ Amours, oil il y a 
de toutes les tallies de rimes que Ton pour- 
roit trouver,” Toulouse, 1508, reprinted 
Paris, 1 533, 4to. It is intended as a con- 
tinuation of “ La Chasse d’ Amours” of Octa- 
vien de St. Gelais, but it is a mere rhapsody, 
in every way beneath the poem to which it 
aspires to be the sequel. D’Auriol through- 
out avails himself without acknowledgment 
of the poetry of Charles, Duke of Orleans, 
from whom he is a wholesale plagiary, and 
he even copies many of the best ballads of 
the duke’s, with scarcely any alterations, to 
eke out his own work- Du Verdier mentions 
another publication by him, a translation 
from the Latin, in prose and verse, of “ Les 
Joies et Douleurs de Notre Dame ; avec une 
Oraison k Notre Dame, par equivoques Latins 
et Fran 9 ais; outre k Sainte Anne,” &c,, 
Toulouse, 1520, 4to. 

It is related by some writers that D’Auriol 
was a believer in astrology, and that in order 
to avoid a second deluge, which, as the astro- 
logers foretold, was to occur in 1 524, he con- 
structed a sort of ark, in which he and his 
friends were to take refUge. The story rests 
on no good foundation, and according to 
other accounts, the supposed ark was merely 
a fishing-boat of somewhat unusual con- 
struction. (Mordri, IHctionnaire Historique, 
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edit Goujet and Drouet i. 549 ; Ijsl Croix du 
Maine and Du Verdier, Bibliolheques Fran- 
coises, edit Juvigny, iii. 248, 249 ; Goujet 
Biblioth^ue Franfaise, x. 299 — 310.) J. W. 

AURISICCHIO, a composer of consider- 
able promise, who died in early life at Rome, 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
He was maestro di capella at the church of 
San Giacomo, for which he wrote some com- 
positions of great excellence ; and an opera, 
produced in London by Cocchi, in 1758, con- 
tained several pieces of his composition. 
(Gerber, Lexicon der Tonkunstler ; Burnev, 
History Music.') E. T. 

AURISPA, GIOVANNI, was one of the 
most active and successful among the re- 
storers of classical learning in Italy. He 
was bom at Note in Sicily, about the year 
1369. The earliest fact of any importance 
which is known in his history, is his having 
visited Constantinople, probably about 1418, 
and ha>dng there collected a rich store of 
Greek manuscripts, which he conveyed to 
Italy and Sicily. On his return from the East, 
he spent some time at Venice, where he was 
in such poverty that he was compelled to 
pledge two hundred and thirty-eight manu- 
scripts of Greek classics, for fifty gold florins. 
Aurispa having communicated his embarrass- 
ments to Ambrosius of Camaldoli, the manu- 
scripts were redeemed by Lorenzo de’ Me- 
dici, the brother of Cosmo, to whom the 
security was transferred. Soon afterwards 
Aurispa went to Bologna, where he taught 
Greek for a year, receiving a salary from the 
community. He was next called to Florence, 
at the instance of Niccolo de’ Niccoli, to per- 
form there the same duties in the place of 
Guariuo of Verona ; but quarrels seem to 
have arisen, which in no long time obliged 
him to quit that place. He had left Florence 
before the year 1433. He found refuge at 
Ferrara, where, patronized liberally by the 
house of Este, he lived for several years. He 
taught the classics, and, having taken orders, 
obtained ecclesiastical preferment Alfonso, 
King of Naples, invited him pressingly, 
through his friend Panormita, to migrate to 
the south of Italy ; but the solicitations were 
steadfastly rejected. In 1438, however, when 
the Council of Basle was transferred to Fer- 
rara, he became personally known to Pope 
Eugenius IV.; and offers of patronage at 
Rome met with a more favourable reception. 
In 1441 and 1442 we find him to have held 
the office of Apostolic Secretary to En^nius ; 
and he was confirmed in the post by Nicholas 
V., who conferred upon him two abbacies. 
In 1450 Aurispa returned to Ferrara, and 
there spent the remaining years of his life, 
dyin^ in 1459, when he had almost completed 
his ninetieth year. 

The only compositions of Aurispa that 
have been printed are the following: 1. 
“ Hieroclis Liber in Pythagor® Aurea Car- 
mina, k Johanne Aurispik Latinitate donalus,” 
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Padua, 1474, 4to. ; Rome, 1475 and 1495, 
4to. ; Lyon, 12mo. ; Basle, with amend- 
ments, 1 543, 8vo. This translation has 
been slightingly spoken of. 2. “ Philisci 
Consolatoria ad Ciccroncm dum in Mace- 
donia exularet, Gneco Dionis Cassii k 
Johanne Aurispk in Latinum versa,” Paris, 
1510, 8 VO. 3. “Epistol®,” thirteen letters, 
with abstracts of four others, in Maitene and 
Durand’s “Collectio Veterum Scriptorum,” 
iii. 709. Mazzuchelli names likewise, as said 
to exist in manuscript from the pen of Aurispa, 
Epigrams, and translations of a Dialogue of 
Lucian, and of Xenophon’s “ QSconoinicus.” 
Gesueris assertion that Aurispa translated the 
works of Archimedes, is acknowledged to be 
a mistake. 

Aurispa’s services to literature, however, 
consisted much less in what he wrote, than in 
his zeal and success as a teacher, and as a 
collector of classical manuscripts. Among 
those which, in a letter to Ambrosius, he 
mentions his having brought to Venice, were 
the poems of Pindar, Callimachus, and Oppian, 
and the Orphic verses ; the historical works of 
Dion Cassius, Diodorus Siculus, and Arrian ; 
the philosophical works of Plato, Xenophon, 
Plotinus, and Proclus. A considerable num- 
ber of the classical works which he brought 
from the East had hitherto been unknown in 
Europe. He collected likewise manuscripts 
of the Greek Fathers, which he sent to Sicily. 
His irritable friend and correspondent Philel- 
phus, with whom he seems to have bad the 
rare merit of never quarrelling, taimts him 
in one of his letters with making a trade of 
buying and selling manuscripts, and with 
liking better to use them as merchandise than 
to study their contents. Such expressions, 
however, from a disetmtented and ill-tem- 
pered man, cannot be allowed to derogate 
m>m the reputation of one who, although 
probably possessed of little original talent, 
was yet a valuable labourer in the great work 
of reviving the study of ancient literature in 
Europe. (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d’ Italia ; 
Tiraboschi, Storia della Letteratura Jtaliana, 
4to. ed. vi. 265.) W. S. 

AURIVILLIUS, fhe Family of, received 
its name from Qlof Aurivillius, who, having 
been bom at Orbyhus in Upland, assumed 
this appellation from “ auris” and “ villa,” 
the Latin translation of “ dr,” or ear, and 
“ by,” or town. He had five sons, of whom 
two — Pehr, bom in 1636, and Erik, bom in 
1643, both at Knutby, where their father was 
pastor — became professors atUpsal; Pehr, 
of metaphysics and lo^c, and afterwards of 
the Greek langtiage ; Erik, of law. Pehr, 
who died in 1677, published several poems 
in Greek, and is said to have presided at 
thirty-five academic disputations; which is 
equivalent to saying that he published thirty- 
five essays, in the classical languages, on dif- 
ferent subjects, of about tbe same length as 
the articles in a modem review. One at 
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least of these disputations \ras remarkable 
for being in Greek. Erik seems not to 
have been distinguished as a legal lecturer, 
since we find it recorded, in the annals of 
the university of Upsal, that on some occa- 
sions one auditor only was found in his 
lecture-room, and on others none at all; a 
circumstance which does not seem to have 
revented his being held very strictly to 
is duties. He wrote a Swedish grammar, 
which is still preserved in manuscript in the 
library of the gymnasium at Linkbpiug ; and 
he presided, in 1693, at a disputation, in 
which his nephew Magnus Aurivillius was 
the respondent, on the proper spelling and 
pronunciation of the Swedish language. He 
died in 1 702. His nephew Magnus, the son 
of Pehr, bom in 1673, is best known as the 
favourite preacher of Charles XII., whom he 
followed to Pultowa and to Bender, where he 
was present at the fiimous sally of bis master 
against the Turks. He was also one of the 
commission on the trial of Baron Gurtz, who 
was executed after Charles’s death for having 
too faithfully a.ssisted him in his ambitious 
projects. Magnus, who died in 1 740, was the 
father of Carl Aurivillius. (^ISiographiskt 
Jjexicon 6fver namnkunnige Svenska Miin, i. 
315—320.) T. W. 

AURIVILLIUS, CARL, the son of 
Magnus Aurivillius, was bora at Stockholm, 
on the 16th of August, 1717, and entered as a 
student at Upsal in 1 725. He early showed 
a wish to travel and a strong attachment to 
the Oriental languages, and he lived to gra- 
tify both inclinations. The death of his 
fether, in 1 740, left the family in such poor 
circumstances, that tlie children gave up the 
whole of the prt^rty to their mother. Auri- 
villius before taking a degree set out to pursue 
his studies abroad. He first applied to Rab- 
binical and Syriac under Tympe at Jena, and 
then removed to Halle, for the advantage of 
Arabic and Syriac instruction from Christian 
Benedikt Micliaelis, father of the more cele- 
brated Johann David Michaelis. He also 
resided at Paris for some time, to study Ara- 
bic under Fourmont, and before returning 
home, in 1744, he visited Leiden to improve 
himself in the same language under &hul- 
tens. He had been enabled to set out on 
his journey by the aid of an endowment called 
the Guttermuth stipend for travelling stu- 
dents, but this allowance ceased even before 
he left Germany. He went to Paris on the 
faith of promises of assistance from a young 
fellow-countryman, who left him to himself 
soon after his arrival, when he would have 
been reduced to severe distress, but for the 
timely aid of another countryman, Claes 
Grill, who lent him the means of support on 
the security of his honest fiice. On his re- 
turn to Sweden, his exertions as a private 
tutor, to ^t money to repay the debt thus 
contracteu, prevented him from returning to 
Upsal till 1746, when he took his degree of 
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Master of Arts, and was^first on the list t^ong 
fifty candidates. I'ka remainder of his life 
was spent at Upsal, in the pursuit of Oriental 
and mostly of biblical philology, with the 
exception of a few years when, on account of 
the professorship of poetry, which he ol>- 
tained in 1754, he gave his chief attention to 
that study. In 1764 he received the more 
congenial appointment of translator of Arabic 
and Turkish for the Royal Chancery, and in 
1772 he attained the summit of his wishes in 
the Professorship of the Oriental languages 
at Upsal. In 1758 he became a member of 
the Upsal Society of Sciences, and in 1767 
succeeded Linnseus as its secretary, and he 
was a leading member of the Commission of 
Twenty-one, appointed in 1773, to prepare a 
new translation of the Swedish Bible. His 
death took place at Upsal, on the 18th of 
January, 1786. He was married, and left 
one son, Pehr Fabian, and two daughters, 
one of whom, who died in the same year as 
himself, was married to Professor Adolph 
Murray. 

Aunvillius was a most amiable man, un- 
pretending and learned. He lived with his 
books, of which he had a choice collection, 
amounting to about seven thousand volumes, 
which was sold by auction after his death for 
60,000 dollars copper-money, or about 750/. 
English. This library was always open to 
the use of his students. His colleague and 
father-in-law. Professor Ekeraian, who was 
said to be fond of collecting nothing but 
money, published an academical dissertation 
De Bibliomania,” in ridicule of tiie pro- 
pensities of his son-in-law. Johann David 
Michaelis pronounced Aurivillius the great- 
est Oriental scholar of his time in Swe- 
den, and doubted if Germany could produce 
his equal. He spoke witli especial com- 
mendation of his academical dissertations, 
which would, he pronoimced, if collected, 
acquire for their author a fame at least equal 
to that of Celsius, whose Hierobotanicon was 
composed in the same manner. Aurivillius’s 
name appears as Pneses, which in his case 
means author, to fifty-four of these disserta- 
tions, thirty of which are included in a 
volume published by Michaelis, at Gottingen, 
in 1 790, under the title “ C. Aurivillii, &c. 
Dissertationes ad sacras literas et philologiam 
Orientalem pertinentes.” Michaelis an- 
nounced in the prefece his intention of pub- 
lishing others if he met with sufficient en- 
couragement, but no more appeared. Au- 
rivillius was also the author of eleven aca- 
demical programms, a class of compositions 
into which, as into the dissertations, from the 
poverty of their country, the learned of 
Sweden are glad of introducing curious in- 
formation, which they thus render public 
without ^oing to any expense. An “ Oratio 
Parentalis in obitum Henrici Benzelii,” or 
funeral oration on Henrik Benzelius, was 
published at Upsal in 1758, and was followed 
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in 1802 by a catalogue of his Oriental manu- 
scripts, “ C. Aurivillii Recensio codicum 
manuscriptonim ab Henrico Benzelio in 
Oriente collectorum,” which was then made 
public in order to facilitate the sale of the 
library. In the “ Nova Acta” of the Upsal 
Society, which are all composed in Latin, tliere 
are five articles by Aurivillius — a “ recension” 
of a manuscript of the works of Horace in 
the University library, a Dissertation on Ara- 
bian coins found in Sweden, and the Lives 
of Olof Celsius, Samuel Klingenstjerna, and 
Martin Strdmer. In the version of the Bible 
prepared by the new Commission, Aurivillius 
translated the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, 
Job, the Psalms, the Prophets, and Lamenta- 
tions. The Old and the New Testament 
were published in various portions, at dif- 
ferent rimes, from 1774 to 1793, during which 
the quesrion of adopting the new version 
occasioned a controversy, which resulted in 
its being quietly laid on the shelf. Its supe- 
rior accuracy was not contested, but it was 
alleged that its general tone was too modem, 
and that many of the expressions in the old 
version had become so consecrated by devo- 
tional use, that nothing else could be substi- 
tuted for them with advantage. This view 
of the subject, however, has not so far pre- 
vailed as to prevent the appointment of a 
fresh commission, which is now issuing a 
second “ Profdfversattning,” or Specimen- 
Translation, at Stockholm. There is an 
“ Orario Parentalis” on Aurivillius, by Floder, 
Upsal, 1786, 4to., and a Swedish notice of 
him by Christian Dahl, Upsal, 1793, 8vo. 
{Biographiskt Lexicon ijfver namnkunniye 
Soenska Man, i. 321 ; Wieselgren, Sveriges 
skdna Litteratur, i. 176 ; Wieselgren, l)ela~ 
gardiska Archivet, xv. 76 ; J. D. Michaelis, 
J^eue Orientalische und Exegetische Biblio- 
thek, V. 72 ; Aurivillius, Dissertations, &c.) 

T. W. 

AURIVILLIUS, PEHR FABIAN,* the 
son of Professor Carl Aurivillius, was born on 
the 10th of December, 1756. His life was al- 
most entirely spent in the university of Upsal. 
He entered as a student in 1775 ; in 1782 he 
was appointed “ amanuens,” or assistant in the 
library, and in 1787 librarian. This oflBce 
he held for forty-two years, and the duties 
connected with it formed his daily occupa- 
tion and his daily pleasure. The post of 
librarian carries with it that of professor of 
“humanities,” with the duty of delivering 
lectures on literary history and aistherics. 
Aurivillius also b^me a member of the 
Upsal Academy of Sciences, and of the Royal 
Swedish Academy of Literature, History, 
•and Antiquities ; the former in 1 792, and the 
latter in 1812. He was four times Rector 
of the University, and in 1824 he received 
the order of the Polar Star. Hb death 
took place very suddenly, without any pre- 
vious indisposition, at a meeting of tlie Aca- 
demical Consistory, on the 14th of No- 
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vember, 1829. He was married, and had six 
children. 

Aurivillius was the compiler of the “ Ca- 
talo^us librorum impressorum Bibliothecae 
Regiae Academicae Upsaliensis,” two sections 
in three “ fascicles,” generally bound in three 
volumes, 4to. Upsal, 1814. Though it bears 
so recent a date, this catalogue does not con- 
tain any books that have been added to the 
library since 1796. In that year Carl Albert 
Roseuadler, an eminent patron of Swedish lite- 
rature, promised to defray a large part of the 
expense of printing the catalogue, if he were 
made certain tliat ue printing had actually 
begun, by seeing the first sheet. Aurivillius 
caught at the otl’er, and the printing went on 
till 1 799, when it had advanced as far as the 
letter l, aliout five hundred quarto pages in 
three years. The death of Rosenadler, which 
then took place, removed the motive for ad- 
vancing at a rate which, though it may not 
appear very rapid, was found by Aurivillius 
prejudicial to the correctness and complete- 
ness of his labours. The library at Upsal is 
the largest in Sweden, but in 1796 it did not 
contain more than about 40,000 volumes, and 
the catalogue will often be consulted in vain, 
even for Swedish books of note. Between 
1796 and 1814 the library was augmented 
with about 33,400 additional volnmes, in- 
cluding the whole of Rosenadler’s collection, 
which his own impatience had thus excluded 
from the list The catalo^e is arranged 
on a very peculiar plan. The works which 
bear the names of their authors, and those 
which do not, are divided into two separate 
alphabets, the first of which occupies the first 
two volumes of the Catalogue, and the other 
the third. The anonymous bwks are divided 
into various classes, such as “Academia,” 
“ Acta Societatum,” “ Adagia,” “ Alchymis- 
rica,” which are arranged alphabetically, and 
these classes are again subdivided, generally 
according to the languages in which the books 
are written. The arrangement is certainly 
not philosophical, and it does not seem to lie 
convenient. Aurivillius was Pncses to twenty- 
three academical disputations, some of which, 
relating to manuscripts in the library, are of 
interest, and he issued eleven a^demical pro- 
gramms. He published also “ Aminnelse-Tal 
bfver Profess Th. Bergman,” Upsal, 8vo., a 
funeral oration on Bergman, the celebrated 
chemist, which was translated into Larin, and 
published at Leipzig in 1 787, “ Sermo pane- 
gyricns in pacem Suecico-Moscoviricam ad 
Werela,” Upsal, 1791, 4to., and “ Utdrag utur 
Prof. ]^rcha;i anteckningar uti Landthus- 
hSllningen,” Parts 1 and 2, Upsal, 1828 — 29, 
an Extract of Prof. Barchaeus’s notes on Poli- 
tical Economy. Aurivillius superintended 
the publication of Warmholtz’s “ Bibliotheca 
Historica Sueo-Gotlxica,” after the author’s 
death, from the eighth to the fifteenth or last 
volume, but he made scarcely any alterations 
or additions. As secretary to the Upsal So- 
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eiety, a post ■which his father had also occu- 
pied, he superintended tlie publication of 
vols. 6 to 9 inclusive of the new series of 
their Transactions, “ Novu Acta,” in which 
are included two biographies by himself, one 
9 f Thorl)em Bergman, different from the 
Aminnelse-Tal, and the other of Magnus von 
Celse. (Hiwjraphiskt Lexicon lifcer namn- 
hunnige Svenska Man,i. 325 j Molbech, Breve 
fra Sverrige i Aares, 1812, ii. 289, &c. ; Au- 
rivillius, Cataloqm, &c.) T. W. 

AURIVILLiUS, SAMUEL, a Swedish 
physician, was a pupil of Haller at Gottingen, 
where he received his doctor’s degree, in 
1750. He went to Upsal, and was appointed, 
first, librarian of the University, then pro- 
fessor of anatomy, and some time afterwards 
professor of practical medicine. He died in 
1767. The works which he has left are all 
inaugural dissertations, and it is not certain 
what parts of them were written by himself 
and what by those who were respondents, and 
who maintained the dissertations as a part of 
of their examinations for the diploma of the 
University. Haller, who probably knew 
what Aurivillius himself wrote, assigns to 
him the following dissertations on anatomical 
and surgical subjects ; those on medical sub- 
jects are included in the larger list in the 
“ Biographie Medicale:” — 1. “De inequali 
vasorum pulmonalium et cavitatum cordis am- 
plitudiue,” Gottingen, 1750, 4to. This was 
Anrivillius’s dissertation for his o-wn degree ; 
he shows in it, by many experiments, that the 
arteries are larger than the veins of the lungs, 
and the right cavities of the heart larger than 
the left. 2. “Classis prima remediorum 
ophthalmicorum,” 1756; urging the advan- 
tages of bleeding from the terai)oral artery. 
3. “ De Dentitione diflScili,” 1757. 4. “De 
Camphora,” 1758. 5. “De l®so motu in- 
testinorum vermiculari,” 1759. 6. “ De 

Naribus Intemis,” 1760. 7. “ De spiritu 

vini mercuriali,” 1760. 8. “ De Crisibus,” 

1760. 9. “ De Expectoratione Peripneumo- 
nicorum, ” 1760. 10. “ De Erysipelate,” 

1762. 11. “ Ictenis leviter adumbratus,” 

1763. 12. “De Asthmate,” 1763. 13. “ De 

Hydrocephalo ihtemo annorum xlv.,” 1763 ; 
in which there is described a remarkable 
case of hydrocephalus with which the patient 
lived till she was forty-five years old. 14. 
“De Rhcumatismo,” 1764. 1.5. “De glan- 

dulis animal ibus," 1764. 16. “ De Angina 

infantum,” 1764. 17. “ Structun® corporis 

humani idea generalis,” 1765. 18. “De 

febribus intermittentibus malignis,” 1765. 

19. “De Paralysi leviter adumbrata,” 1765. 

20. “ De Hennis spuriis,” 1765. 21. “ Ete 

Doloribus,” 1 765. All these dissertations, ex- 
cept the first, were published, in 4to., at Up- 
sal. (^Biographie Mddicale ; Haller, Bib- 
liothecce Anatomica et Chirurgica ; Commen- 
tarii Lipsienses, t. xiv.) J. P. 

AUROGALLUS, MATTHiEUS, an ac- 
complished scholar of the sixteenth century, a 
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contemporary and friend of Luther, was bom 
about the year 1480, at Commettau in Bo- 
hemia. Early in life he substituted for his 
Bohemian family name the classical appella- 
tion of Aurogallus, and having visit^ se- 
veral of the academical institutions of Ger- 
many, finally settled as a student at Witten- 
berg. Here he applied himself with diligence 
and success to the study of Latin and Greek, 
but more particularly of Hebrew. In the 
course of time he became professor of these 
three languages in the university of Witten- 
berg, and in the' year 1542 was raised to the 
important situation of rector. He died on 
the 10th of November of the following year. 
There is still extant an intimation of that 
event made by his successor to the members 
of the university, inviting them to assemble 
before the house of the deceased, and accom- 
pany the corpse to the place of interment. 

The literary labours of Aurogallus, though 
chiefly those of an editor and grammarian, 
were of no inconsiderable -value in his day. 
Balbinus, in his “Bohemia Docta,” mentions 
him as the author of a history of that country. 
There can be no doubt that Aurogallus wrote 
a work of this kind ; but as neither Balbinus 
nor his industrious editor Raphael Ungar 
was able to procure it, probably it was never 
printed, and may now be irretrievably lost. 
Bayle states that Aurogallus had amassed a 
library of considerable extent, and praises 
him as one who was not only a collector of 
books, but a zealous student. The most re- 
markable fact, however, in the biography of 
Aurogallus is, that Luther’s admirable trans- 
lation of the Bible into German owes much 
to his co-operation and leaniing. This proves 
that Aurogallus had adopted the new opin- 
ions of his friend ; but he seems to have l^n 
content with lending to the Protestant cause 
such humble aid as philology could offer, 
leaving to others the tame which might be 
acquired in the arena of religious contro- 
versy. 

Aurogallus published the following works : 
— 1. “ De Ebrffiis urbium, regionum, popu- 
lonun, fluminum, montium et aliorum loco- 
rum nominibus,” &c., Wittenberg, 1 526, 8vo. 
2. “Grammatica Hebrsete Chaldecaique lin- 
gua?,” Basil, 1 539, 8vo. 3. “ Psalmi Davidis 
cum versione interlineari Santis Pagnini,” 
Antwerp, 1608, 8vo. 4. “ Collectio Guo- 
micorum, cum Callimachi Hymnis, Grsecisque 
in illos scholiis,” Basil, 1532, 4to. (Joannes 
Bismarcus, Vitce et res gestoe prcecij^uorim 
theologorum, %-c. . . . lib. i. continens vttam et 
res gestas theolog. Viteberg, without pagina- 
tion; Balbinus, Bohemia Docta, part ii. 
p. 69, &c. ; Bayle, IHctionnaire historique et 
critique, Paris, 1820.) G. B. 

AUROUX DES POMMIERS, MA- 
TH I EU, an ecclesiastic and legal commen- 
tator of the eighteenth centuty, was con- 
seiller-clerk of tl»e duchy of the Iwurbonnois, 
and a doctor in divinity. In 1732 he pub- 
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lished “ Coutmnes ^ndrales ct locales du 
Pays et Duche de Bourbonnois, avec des 
Commentaires,” folio, a work illustrated from 
the MSS. of the practical lawyers of the pro- 
vince. In 1741 he published “ Additions au 
nouveau Commentaire de la Coutuine de 
Bourbonnois,” folio. The two works were re- 
printed in 1780. The author published a 
work having some relation to his clerical 
character, in 1 742, called “ Traitd sur la 
ndcessitd de s’instruire de la vdritd de la Re- 
ligion et sur les moyens de s’en assurer,” 
12mo., described as a prospectus of a lar^r 
work on the abstract principles of Catholicism 
as separate from the subtleties with which it 
had been surrounded. (Biog. Universelle, 
Siippl. ; Desessarts, Les Siect^ Litteraires ; 
Adelung, Suppl. to Jbcher, Allgemeities Ge- 
lehrten~ Lexicon ; Nouveau l>ictionnaire His- 
torique.) J. H. B. 

AURPACH. [Aurbach.] 

. AURUNGZEBE. [Auranozeb.] 

AUKUSS KHAN. [Urus Khan.] 

AUSaNIUS, DE'CIMUS MAGNUS. 
The poet Ausonius is usually called by all 
these three names ; of which, however, the 
first and second are ^veu to him on no better 
authority than the titles prefixed to early 
manuscripts of his works. The life of Auso- 
nius occupied nearly the whole of the fourth 
century in the Christian sera. His father, 
Julius Ausonius, a distinguished physician 
who resided at Bordeaux, married .ffimilia 
ASonia, a daughter of Csecilius Argicius Ar- 
borius. [Arborius.] The poet was bom at 
Bordeaux, probably in one of the earliest 
years of the fourth century. Ilis juvenile 
precocity justified the promising horoscope 
drawn for him by his ; grandfather; while 
it well rewarded the expense and trouble 
which his father bestowed on lus educa- 
tion. Among his teachers are named Tibe- 
rius Victor Minervius in his native town, 
and his imcle iEmilius Magnus Arborius at 
Toulouse. Grammar, eloquence, and the 
elements of the Greek tongue successively 
occupied his attention ; and, on the comple- 
tion of his studies, he practised for some 
time at the bar, though seemingly with little 
liking and as little success. He devoted 
himself more zealously to teaching. Settling 
in ^rdeaux, he married Attusia Lucana 
Sabina, who died at the age of twenty-eight, 
after having borne three ^ildren to him. 

Ausonius first taught grammar, and ailer- 
wards rhetoric. Among the many pupils 
of distinction who flocked to his school, the 
most eminent was Paulinus, afterwards cele- 
brated as the hermit-bishop of Nola. His 
fame having reached the imperial court, he 
was summoned, about his sixtieth yesu*, to 
become the tutor of Gratian, the elder son of 
the Emperor Valentinian I., and already 
(a.d. 367) invested with the purple and the 
title of Augustus. It has been said, but erro- 
neously, that Ausonius was likewise tutor to 
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Gratian’s younger brother Valentinian. The 
virtues which adorned the early years of 
Gratian’s reign did credit to the assiduity of 
his instructor ; and the imperial pupil’s satis- 
faction M’ith tlie manner of the teaching was 
attested by the favour which he always ex- 
tended to his old master, upon whom there 
were heaped, one after another, all the 
highest titles of distinction which the Lower 
Empire had to bestow. The schoolmaster of 
Bordeaux became successively a count of the 
palace, a quaistor, praetorian prsefect of Italy, 
and a^rwards of Africa and of Gaul ; and 
finally, in 379, he was raised to the nominal 
honours of the consulship. The Emperor 
Theodosius showed dispositions equally fa- 
vourable to Ausonius. The poet, however, now 
very old, gave up, after his pupil’s premature 
death in 383, that attendance at the court of 
Treves which he had so long rendered. He 
appears to have spent the last few years of his 
life in rural retirement, migrating from one 
to the other of two villas which he possessed, 
both lying in districts adjacent to J^rdeaux. 
The time of his death is not exactly known. 
His mention, however, of the victory of Theo- 
dosius over ^e rebel Maximus near Aquileia 
( Clara Urbes, vii.) shows him to have sur- 
vived the year 388; and from his corre- 
spondence with Paulinus, it has been further 
inferred that he was alive in 392, and pro- 
bably died about 394. Two of his three 
children survived him. His son Hesperus 
rose to the highest dignities of the empire ; 
his daughter was successively the wife of 
two men of rank. 

The following are the extant works of 
Ausonius, as arranged in the common edi- 
tions. All are in verse except those which 
are described as not being so. — 1. “Epi- 
^rammata,” Epigrams, a hundred and fifty 
in number. 2. “ Ephemeris,” a series of 
small poems, in various metres, describing 
the occupations of a day. 3. “ Parental ia,^ 
thirty poems, commemorating the history 
and virtues of as many deceas^ relatives of 
the poet. 4. “ Commemoratio Professorum 
Burdigalensium,” tributes to twenty-five per- 
sons deceased, who had eitlier taught gram- 
mar or oratory at Bordeaux, or, being bom 
in that town, had been professors of those 
studies in other places. 5. “ Epitaphia He- 
roum,” thirty-eight epitaphs, chiefly of heroes 
who fell in the Trojan war. 6. “ De Duo- 
decim Ca*saribus,” a meagre roll of the 
twelve Cicsars, somewhat in the manner of 
memoriter verses. 7. “ Tetrasticha,” twenty- 
four tetrastichs of a similar kind, commemo- 
rating the emperors from Julius Csesar to 
Heliogabalus. The remaining names are lost 
8. “Ordo Nobilium Urbium,” fourteen short 
poems, commemorating illustrious cities. 9. 
“ Ludus Septem Sapientum,” a curious group 
of poems, in which, after a dedication and 
two prologues, the seven sages of Greece de- 
liver their doctrines in iambic trimeters. 
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10. “ Septem Sapientum Sententioe,” another 
exposition of those doctrines, seven verses in 
various measures being devoted to each phi- 
losopher. 11.“ Eidyllia.” Under this title 
are grouped twenty poems of various kinds, 
several of which are the most important pro- 
ductions of the author. To some of them 
are prefixed prose prefaces or explanatoi^ 
epistles. The most bulky of these poems is 
the “Mosella,” the most admired work of 
Ausonius, which, in 483 hexameter verses, 
describes the river Moselle. Among other 
poems of the collection are the following: — 
“ Versus Paschales,” a short reli^ous poem; 
“ Epicedion in Patrem,” celebrating the vir- 
tues of the poet’s dead father ; “ Cupido Cruci 
affixus,” a Kinciful mytholo^cal scene, upon 
which the admirers of Ausonius have lavisned 
high commendations ; “ Griphus Temarii 
Numeri,” a whimsical and in some places 
inexplicable eflhsion, setting forth the virtues 
and relations of the number three ; “ Tech- 
nopsegnion,” a series of fantastic experiments 
in versification, of which the merit consists 
in overcoming self-imposed and childish diffi- 
culties; “Cento Nuptialis,” a production de- 
servedly infamous, in which verses or hemi- 
stichs of Virgil are tacked together so as to 
present indecent descriptions. 12. “Eclo- 
garium,” a kind of versified almanac. 13. 
“ Epistolarum Liber,” containing twenty-five 
epistles, most of which are in verse, though 
some are in prose, and others in a mixture of 
prose and verse. Among the persons to whom 
they are addressed, the most celebrated are 
two of the author’s most intimate friends. 
Saint Paulinus, the Christian recluse, and 
Symmachus, the famous advocate of heathen- 
ism. 14. “Gratiarum Actio pro Consulatu,” 
a prose oration, in which the poet thanks the 
Emperor Gratian for his consulship. 15. 
“ Periochse,” prose arguments to the books of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. 16. “ Prajfotiunculse 
Tres,” three epistles, the first of which is 
an answer to a complimentary letter ad- 
dressed to Ausonius by the Emperor Theo- 
dosius. 

The editions of the works of Ausonius are 
numerous. Several appeared before the close 
of the fifteenth century ; but the merit of 
these is small, and their bibliography not in 
all instances certain. The first edition is 
believed to have been the “Ausonii Peonii 
Poet® Disertissimi Epigrammata” (with 
small poems of other writers), Venice, 1472, 
folio, without the name of the printer. Be- 
sides other editions of the same century, an 
incomplete collection of the works of Auso- 
nius, ^ited by iEmilius Ferrarius, appeared 
at Milan, 1490, folio; and a fuller collection, 
edited by Thaddseus Ugoletus, at Parma, 
1499, folio. Further additions were made 
in the edition of Hieronymus Avantius, Ve- 
nice, 1507. In subsequent editions of the 
sixteenth century, the text received gradual 
improvements. The best of these was the 
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annotated edition of Elias Vinetus, Bor- 
deaux, 1575, 4to. ; and good service was 
done to tlie poet by Josepn Scaliger in his 
“ .\usonianm Lectiones,” first published in 
1573, and afterwards frequently printed 
with the works. But the most valuable of 
all the editions is that of Leiden, 1671, 8vo., 
edited by Jacob Tollius, who incorporated 
with his own annotations the most useful of 
those contributed by Mariangelus Accursius, 
Scaliger, Vinet, and his other predecessors. 
Another good edition is that “ In usum Del- 
phini,” Paris, 1730, 4to., which was com- 
menced by the Abbd Fleury, and completed 
and published after his death by Father 
Souchay. The works of Ausonius are also 
in several collections of the Latin poets. 

The literary excellence of Ausonius has 
been estimated very differently at different 
periods. The opinion entertained as to the 
court-poet of Tre'ves in his own times is per- 
haps represented adequately by the flatter- 
ing compliments in the epistie of Theodosius, 
and by the warm admiration repeatedly ex- 
pressed by the accomplished and eloquent 
Symmachus. He was no less extolled by the 
philologers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries ; although these great scholars were 
not blind to his prevailing harshness of 
style, or to the frequent carelessness which 
makes the productions of Ausonius so nn- 
eoual in merit. Indeed some of the qualities 
which recommended him to the favour of 
such judges as Barthius and the elder Scaliger, 
were the very things which had made him 
acceptable to ffie corrupted taste of the literary 
men in the Lower Empire. In more modern 
times, a smaller poetical value is attached to 
frequency of pedantic allusion, to neatness 
in appropriating the thoughts and expres- 
sions of older writers, or to skill in perform- 
ing petty feats of verbal ingenuity. Accord- 
ingly the fame of Ausonius has for a consi- 
derable time sunk far beneath its former 
level. In idiom, in the choice of words, and 
even in declension and construction, Auso- 
nius not only shows manifest traces of the 
decline of the Latin language at the time 
when he wrote, but is even more faulty than 
several of those who lived after him. His 
impurity of taste, however, ^oes much deeper 
than the words. Some of his poems are such 
an abuse of labour as no man of sound judg- 
ment, addressing enlightened readers, would 
have ventured to be guilty of. His “ Tech- 
nopmgnion” is the most glaring example. In 
most of the pieces which it contains each line 
ends with a monosyllable ; in one of them, the 
monosyllabic word which ends a line is the 
first word of tlie next. The forced analogies 
which make up tlie staple of the “ Grinhus,” 
and which Schottus and others regarded as 
proofs of genius, are equally uiiwoi^y to re- 
ceive the name of poetry. He delights in 
showing his learning by introducing scraps 
of indifferent Greek ; and in one poem Greek 
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and Latin alternate in half-lines, while the 
perfection of the wit consists in giving to a 
Latin word a Greek termination. But such 
freaks of folly, although highly conducive to 
the author’s reputation in his own day, were 
re^rded by himself, professedly at least, as 
bemg mere playthings of an idle hour, which 
might (like the “ Griphus”) be written in an 
afternoon. 

The poet must be judged by his more se- 
rious and elaborate works ; and these assu- 
redly are of a higher strain. Even their 
strain, however, is fkr from being the highest. 
In no way could one more readily be con- 
vinced, both of the feebleness of his ima- 
gination and of the dulness of his sensibility 
for the noblest elements of poetry, t h a n by 
contrasting, in tone and spirit, his works with 
those of Claudian. Claudian, notwithstand- 
ing all his faults, regarded with the eye of a 
poet the striking events which passed around 
him ; and in his page tliose events are trans- 
formed into rich and vivid poetical pictures. 
For the mind of Ansonius all those lofty 
images were a total blank ; at least, they were 
merely themes for the rhetorical wordmonger, 
occasions for saying fine things. In his ad- 
dress of thanks to Gratiau, a ftilsome and 
tedious piece of fustian (for his prose, affected, 
artificial, and cold, is always worse than his 
verse), he never thinks of honouring his im- 
perial patron by paunting poetic representa- 
tions of those achievements, which had dis- 
tinguished both his reign and that of his 
father. He contents himself with penning a 
systematic treatise on the virtues of the young 
emperor ; and, like a genuine pedagogue, he 
reserves his warmest admiration for the asto- 
nishing purity of the Latinity in a letter 
which his imperial pupil had addressed to 
him. His want of true poetic strength of 
imagination may be perceived most clearly 
in his collections of verses called the “ Pa- 
rentalia” and “ Professores.” These are bio- 
graphical memoirs : they furnish throughout, 
as most of his other poems furnish inci- 
dentally, an abundant stock of materials for 
the history of the pereons of whom they 
treat. Of several of tliese persons, the Ar- 
borii for example, there have been written 
long biographical notices, in which the in- 
formation, down to the dates, is derived ex- 
clusively from those verses. Nothing can be 
more alien from the comprehensive and idea- 
lizing spirit of poetry than this petty chroni- 
cling of individual facts. 

If, however, this were a full account of the 
poetical character of Ausonius, it would be 
impossible to discover how he had acquired 
even the qualified celebrity which he still 
possesses. In several of hb best poems there 
occurs much, and in others tliere occur occa- 
sionally some things, entitling us to believe that 
his celebrity is not undeserved. His poetical 
strength lies in description and sentiment In 
descriptive poetry indeed he holds a prominent 
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position; for hb poem on the Moselle has 
been correctly said to be the oldest known 
specimen of its class. External nature had 
never before been made the paramount theme 
of a poetical composition ; and Ausonius tlms 
stands as the inventor or first writer of a 
species of poetry which has become in modem 
tunes both common and popular. The tedious 
catalogue of the fishes m the river, and of 
their respective merits as articles of cookery 
(a passage which, both for its terseness of ex- 
pression and for its accuracy in natural hb- 
tory, has been much admired by some of hb 
learned critics), may be considered as an in- 
voluntary act of oliedience to that law of 
classical poetry, which had refused to admit 
pure description unless as an ornament of the 
narrative or the didactic. Many of the land- 
scapes painted in other parts of that poem, 
and a few which might be culled from others, 
are conceived with much picturesque liveli- 
ness and executed with greater poiutedness 
than usual. 

In sentiment the poems of Ausonius are in 
many places distinguished by a placid and 
ambble and slightly imaginative temper, 
which is extremely pleasing. Indeed it is 
strange to think that their refinement of 
thought and feeling should have emanated 
from the same mind, which disgraced itself 
by the clumsy filthiness of many of the epi- 
grams, and W the intolerable obscenity of the 
“ Cento.” The tone of sentiment in the best 
of his serious piec.es is marked by peculiari- 
ties analogous to those which have been 
hinted at as characterizing the description of 
the ” Mosella.” Its cast is not so much clas- 
sical as modem. It may be called sen- 
timentalism,* the term being applicable to it 
sometimes in the bad sense and sometimes in 
the good. An interesting example is pre- 
sent^ in the short poem to hbwife {Epigr. 
xix.), whose early death he deeply deplored, 
and whose place he never allow^ to be filled 
up. It has been said by some one (though 
not quite truly) that the classical poetry, with 
all its seeming refinement, is essentially so 
gross in its idea of love, as to have made it 
impossible for an ancient poet of Greece or 
Rome to conceive an attachment between 
man and woman which could survive the 
charais of youth, and discern mental loveli- 
ness through the wrinkles of old age. Now 
just such a feeling of affection, stronger than 
change or time, b expressed in that beautiful 
little poem of Ausonius ; it is an antique an- 
ticipation of one of Burns’s finest songs. In 
thus speaking of the modem tone so fre- 
quently dbtingubhing the works of the Latin 
^t, it is woi^ while to call attention to his 
“ Ludus Sapientum,” in which perhaps it is 
not too fanciful to suppose that we may trace 
a curious likeness to tlie dramatic representa- 
tions of the middle ages. 

The consideration of the sentiment pre- 
valent in the writings of Ausonius naturally 
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introduces the disputed question ; whether he 
was a Christian or a pagan ? Cave, Span- 
heim, Muratori, and others, have confidently 
pronounced him a heathen : but for this judg- 
ment no reasons have been assi^ed that are 
at all satisfactory. His profession of Chris- 
tianity is sufficiently prov^ by some points in 
his family history, by his appointment as 
tutor to Gratian, and by tlie contents of 
several of his poems (especially the “ Ephe- 
meris” and the “ Versus Paschales”), the 
genuineness of which there are no good 
grounds for doubting. Others of his poems, 
however, do no credit to any religion. For 
the Epigrams he alleges no excuse but the 
hackneyed one, that his life was purer than 
his verses : the “ Cento,” he says, was com- 
piled by the command of Valeutiuian, who, 
uniting a little voluptuousness with his 
cruelty, had tried his own imperial pen in a 
similar task. The intimacy of Ausonius 
with Symmachus is no disproof of his pro- 
fession of the predominant faith. But the 
religious position not only of Ausonius, but 
of Claudian aud other literary men of ffiose 
times, is a topic which deserves to be better 
examined than it has hitherto been, and 
which, if properly elucidated, might throw 
some light upon the last stage in ^e contest 
between the false relimon and the true. 
(Souchay, DissericUio oe Vita et Scriptia 
Auaonii, in his edition of the poet; Histoire 
Litt€raire de la France, tom. i. part ii. p. 
281 — 318; Fabricius, Bibliotheca Latina, 
ed. Emesti, iii. 139 — 149 ; Blount, Censura 
Celebriorum Authorum, p. 189, 190.) W. S. 

AUSCFNIUS, SAINT, is said to have 
been a native of the French province of Saint- 
onge, to have been consecrated in a.d. 260 as 
the first Bishop of Angouleme, and to have 
been killed in 270, in an invasion of the Van- 
dals. The legend which relates these inci- 
dents, with the miracles which preceded the 
saint’s birth, aud were wrought by him in 
his lifetime, will be found in tlie collection of 
the Bullandists. The editors admit, however, 
that it deserves very little credit. No irrup- 
tion of the Vandals into France having taken 
place till much later than the third century, 
the bishop must either have lived in a more 
recent age, or have received his death from 
some other barbaric tribe, perhaps the Alle- 
manni. An abbey near Augouleme bore 
his name, and was said to have been founded 
by him. Among the earlier antiquaries of 
modem times, some confusion arose between 
Saint Atisonius and Ausonius the poet. {Acta 
Sanctorum, Maii, Die Vigesimd Secutidd; 
Sainte Marthe, Gallia Christiana, ii. 975- 
977.) W. S. 

AUSPFCIUS, SAINT, Bishop of Toul, 
was a distinguished ornament of the French 
church about the middle of the fifth century. 
The materials for a biography of this saint 
are more than usually scanty. The year of 
his birth, his parentage, birthplace, and edu- 
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cation are a mystery which even his biogra- 
pher in the “ Acta Sanctomm ” cannot pene- 
trate. The date of his consecration to the 
bishopric of Toul cannot be satisfactorily de- 
termined, although it appears that his imme- 
diate predecessor Celsinus was the fourth 
bishop of that diocese. It is known, however, 
that he was a contemporary of Sidonius 
Apollinaris, Bishop of Clermont, and of Arbo- 
gastes or Arbogastus, Count and governor of 
Treves, and afterwards Bishop of Chartres ; 
and that he was senior in age to these two 
prelates. To the former he was endeared by 
an epistolary intercourse of some years, 
although the distance which separated the 
two friends, and the disturbed state of the 
country, frequently interrupted their corre- 
spondence. From a letter of Sidonius, the 
only one now remaining of this correspond- 
ence, the reader is led to entertain a high 
opinion of the learning and piety of Auspicius, 
and this opinion is corroborated by a letter 
from Sidonius to Arbogastes. It appears that 
Arbogastes had request Sidonius to ftiraish 
him with an explanation of some difficult 
passages in holy writ, and to instruct him 
more fully in the duties of a relimous life. 
Sidonius, m reply, either from diffidence or 
incapacity, declines the task; while at the 
same time he eulogizes the extraordinary 
attainments of Saint Lupus, Bishop of Troyes, 
and of Saint Auspicius, and refers Arbo- 
gastes to one or other of these prelates, as 
&e men best qualified to assist him. In 
compliance with this advice, Arbogastes 
placed himself under the instruction of 
Auspicius, who may be regarded in a certmu 
measure as his spiritual famer. A monument 
of their intercourse survives in a poetic epistle 
from Auspicius, ftill of useful and pious 
maxims. With these he interweaves some 
dexterous allusions to the political services of 
Arbogastes and the nobility of his birtli ; but 
he nevertheless warns him against the sin of 
avarice, to which he perceived that Arbo- 
gastes was inclined; he commends alms- 
giving, and concludes with an exhortation to 
devote himself to the service of the church. 

Auspicius died about the year 488, and was 
buried in the church of Saint Mausuetus at 
Toul, where his relics were discovered in the 
year 1070. The 8th of July, according to 
Du Saussaye {Martyroloyium Gallicanun^, or 
the 28th, according to the “ Acta Sanctorum,” 
is set apart in honour of his memory. The 
“ Acta Sanctonmi,” however, observes that 
no martyrology of the French church before 
the time of Du Saussaye recognises the claim 
of Auspicius to the title of Saint. The “ Mar- 
tyrology ” of Du Saussaye, who was one of 
the successors of Auspicius in the bishopric 
of Toul, was not published until tlie year 
1638. (Acta Sanctorum, Julii, vol. vi. 561, 
562 : Hiatoire litt^aire de la France, vol. ii. 
478—480.) G. B. 

AUSSURD, ANTOINE, was a printer at 
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Paris early in the sixteenth century. No 
particulars in his biography are known. 
Aussurd printed chiefly for Jean Petit, and is 
distinguished for the elegance of his types, if 
not for the number of works which issued 
from his press. Of these may be mentioned 
an edition of Justin, Florus, and Sextus 
Rufus, 1.519, fol., and of John Raulin’s 
** Sermones de Pcenitentia,” 1524, 4to. (Peig- 
not, IHctionnaire Kaisonn€ de Bibliologie.) 

G B 

AUSTEN, FRANCIS. [Austen, Ralph.] 

AUSTEN, JANE, was bom on the 16th 
of December, 1775, at Steven ton in Hamp- 
shire, where her father, an accomplished 
scholar, was for more than forty years rector 
of the parish. When he was upwards of 
seventy, he retired with Mrs. Austen, with 
Jane and another daughter, to Bath, where 
he died after a residence of about four years. 
The family then removed for a short time to 
Southampton, and afterwards, in 1809, to the 
pleasant village of Chawton, in the same 
county. In the early part of 1816 symptoms 
of a deep and incurable decay began to mani- 
fest themselves in Jane; in May, 1817, she 
was removed to Winchester for the benefit of 
medical advice, and she died in that city on 
the 18th of July in the same year. 

It was while at Chawton t^t Miss Austen 
published her novels. “Sense and Sensi- 
bility, by a lady,” was the first that ap- 
peared, m 1811, and it met with unex- 
pected success. The authoress was agree- 
ably surprised at receiving 150l. from its 
profits. “ Pride and Prejudice,” “ Mansfield 
Park,” and “ Emma,” succeeded at regular 
intervals; the last in 1816, and all anony- 
mously. Her name was first affixed to 
“Northanger Abbey” and “Persuasion,” 
which were published together after her 
death, in 1818. “ Northanger Abbey” was 
her earliest and feeblest production, and had 
been rejected by the publisher to whom it 
was onginally offered. “Persuasion” was 
her latest composition, and in many respects 
her best. The whole series was reprint^ in 
183.3, in Bentley’s Standard Novels. 

Miss Austen was of a sensitive and re- 
tiring disposition ; she never allowed her 
portrait to be taken, and on one occasion she 
declined attending a party on learning that 
Madame de Stael was to be present. Thoxigh 
fond of music and dancing, she was not dis- 
tinguished for accomplislunents. She does 
not appear to have known any foreign lan- 
guage, but with all the elegant literature of 
her own she was perfectly familiar. Her 
stature was tall, and her personal beauty con- 
siderable. 

“Edgeworth, Ferrier, Austen,” says Sir 
Walter Scott, in his Diary, “have all given 
portraits of real society, far superior to any- 
thing man, vain man, has pr^uced of the 
like nature.” It may be ob^rved, however, 
that the circle of Miss Austen was more 
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limited than that of either of her distin- 
guished rivals. Her pictures are exclusively 
confined to the middle ranks of English so- 
ciety, and almost exclusively to life in the 
country or in provincial towns. She never 
aims at delineating the follies of the fashion- 
able, nor does she ever notice the manners of 
the poor. She also never ventures on any 
unusual or striking course of incident; the 
most prominent events in her novels are 
generally a ball or a pic-nic party ; the most 
serious accident, a broken limb. Her cha- 
racters are never of an extraordinary kind, 
either morally or intellectually ; we not only 
meet with no unredeemed villains or fault- 
less heroes, but her pages are equally free 
from the very witty and the very absurd. 
She shows no powers of delineating exter- 
nal nature ; she has no broad humour, and 
(except, perhaps, in “ Persuasion”) no deep 
pathos. After all these limitations, it may 
be inquired by those who have not read 
Miss Austen’s works, what constitutes their 
charm. “ That young lady,” says Sir Walter, 
in another passa^ of his Diary, “had a 
talent for describing the involvements and 
feelings and characters of ordinary life, which 
is to me the most wonderful I ever met with.” 
ITie truth of her dialogue, the thorough pre- 
servation of character in every action, in 
every speech, it might almost be said in 
every word of her dramatis personae, would 
almost induce a belief that her scenes were 
transcripts from actual life, but for the art 
with which it is finally found that they are 
made to conduce to the working out of a plot, 
which in all her novels, but her earliest, ap- 
pears to have been fully constructed in the 
author’s mind before the first page was 
written. In this unerring fidelity to nature. 
Miss Austen stands unrivalled- It would be 
vain to search throughout her works for a 
line of that sentimental extravagance which 
characterizes whole chapters of the writings 
of Miss Bremer, a lady who in other respects 
has legitimately earned the title which some 
of her English admirers have conferred on 
her, of the “ Miss Austen of the North.” Yet 
that Miss Austen’s writings are not deficient 
in tenderness of the truest kind, the readers of 
“ Persuasion” will bear witness. In a letter 
to a friend she herself compares her pro- 
ductions to “ a little bit of ivory, two inches 
wide,” on which, according to her own ac- 
count, “ she worked with a brush so fine as 
to produce little effect after much labour.” 
Her works are, in fact, exquisite miniatures, 
and Miss Austen the most ladylike of artists. 

The whole of Miss Austen’s works have 
been translated into French, and are popular 
in France, though the loss they must suffer 
by the transfer is incalculable. One of them, 
“ Pride and Prejudice,” has received the 
honour of two rival versions. A list of the 
whole will be found in Qudrard’s “ France 
Littc'raire.” Only one appears to have been 
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rendered into Gennnn, by Lindau, Leipzig, 
1822 ; it bears the new title of “ Anna,” and 
is doubtless “ Persuasion.” There is an 
elaborate criticism on Miss Austen in the 
twenty-fourth volume of tlie Quarterly Re- 
view, which was reprinted in 1835, in the 
eighteenth volume of the Prose Works of 
Sir Walter Scott, but has since been dis- 
covered to be the composition of Dr. (now 
Archbishop) Whately. Mr. Lockhart states, 
however, that the opinions given coincide 
very nearly with those of Sir Walter, who 
was fond of reading Miss Austen’s novels 
aloud to his family. (Biographical Notice 
of Miss Austen, prefixed to “ Northanger 
Abbey” in 1818, and reprinted, with some 
slight alterations, before “ Sense and Sensi- 
bility,” in Bentley’s edition, 1833, of Miss 
Austen’s Novels ; Lockhart, Life of Sir 
Walter Scott, v. 158, vi. 2G4, 281.) T. W. 

AUSTEN, RALPH, who describes him- 
self on the title-pages of his works as a 
“ practiser in the art of planting,” was bom 
in Staffordshire, but resided during the 
greater part of his life at Oxford, where, ac- 
cording to Wood, who says that he was eitlier 
a Presbyterian or an Independent, he “ was a 
very useful man in his generation,” and spent 
all his time in planting gardens, grafting, 
inoculating, raising fmit-trees, &c.” From 
an entry in the “ Fasti Oxonienses,” under 
the date April 7, 1 C30, he appears to have 
been a student of Mag^en College, and to 
have been chosen one of the proctors of 
the university at that time ; and from a sub- 
sequent page of tlie same work we learn that 
in the latter end of July, 1652, he was “ de- 
puty registrary to the visitors,” and sub- 
sequently registrary in his own right. He 
died at Oxford in 1676, after having prac- 
tised gardening and horticulture there for 
about fifty years. In 1652 he was, accord- 
ing to Wood, “ entered a student into the 
public library, to the end that he might find 
materials for the composition of a book which 
he was then meditating.” 1. Tliis work was 
published at Oxford in 1653, in a small 
quarto volume, with a curious engraved title- 
p^, under the name of “ A Treatise of 
Fruit-Trees, showing the manner of grafting, 
setting, priming, and ordering of them in all 
respects.” In this work Austen professes to 
give the result of twenty years’ experience, in 
a plain, sound, experimental form, and to 
correct some dangerous errors both in theory 
and practice ; and also to point out how the 
value of laud might be increased at a small 
expense of money and labour; and Wood 
obwrves that “ this book was much com- 
mended for a good and rational piece by the 
Honourable Mr. Robert Boyle,” who, he 
thinks, made use of it in a work or works 
which he subsequently published. A second 
edition, with some additional matter, but 
without the engraved title, was published in 
1657 ; and Wow thinks that it would have 
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been more frequently reprinted if Austen had 
not bound up with each edition a second 
treatise, which is separately paged, entitled 
“ The Spirituall Use of an Orchaiti or Garden 
of Fruit-Trees, held forth in diverse simili- 
tudes between Naturall and Spirituall Fruit- 
Trees, in their natures and ordering, according 
to Scripture and experience,” “ which,” he 
observes, “ licing all divinity, and nothing 
therein of the practice part of gardening, 
many therefore did refuse to buy it.” Both 
Johnson and Watt say that there were also 
editions in 1662 and 1667. 2. Austen also 
published, in 1658, at the same place and in 
the same form, “ Observations upon some 
part of Sir Francis Bacon’s Naturall History, 
as it concerns Fmit-Trees, Fruits, and Flow- 
ers,” a work which both Johnson and Felton 
erroneously ascribe to a Francis Austen, and 
state to have been originally publish^ in 
1631, and again in 1657. A passage in the 
address to the reader, by R. Sharrock, shows 
that it had not been published prior to the 
“ Treatise on Fruit-Trees,” while nothing is 
said to indicate that the edition of 1658 was 
not the first and only edition. 3. Wood 
states that Austen also wrote “ A Dialogue 
or Familiar Conference between the Hus- 
bandman and Fruit-Trees in his Nurseries, 
Orchards, and Gardens,” which was printed 
at Oxford, in 8vo. in 1676 and in 1679. 
4. Watt, who erroneously attributed the 
“ Christian Moderator” and “ Devotions in 
the ancient way of Offices,” both written by 
John Austin, to Ralph Austen, mentions also 
a work entitled “ The strong-armed Man not 
cast out, against J. Jackson,” Loudon, 1676, 
8vo., which, however, may have been the 
work of some other writer of the name. 
(Wood, Fasti Oxonienses. ed. Bliss, i. 453, 
ii. 174; Johnson, History of Einjlish Gar- 
dening, 93, 98; Felton, On the Fortraits of 
English Authors on Gardening, second edi- 
tion, 18, 19; Watt, Bibliotheca Britannica.) 

J. T. S. 

AUSTEN, WILLIAM, an English metal- 
founder of tlie fifteenth century, whose name 
has been preserved by Sir William Dugdale. 
He lived in the reign of Henry VI., and was 
one of the artists employed in the construc- 
tion of the splendid tomb of Richard de 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, in St. Mary’s 
church at Warwick. The tomb and Ae 
chapel which contains it, which is called 
Beauchamp chapel, were twenty-one years 
in completion, at the gross expense of 
2458/. 4s. Id. ; a great sum, when we con- 
sider that at that time the price of an ox was 
only thirteen shillings and fourpence. 'The 
tomb itself cost 125/., the image of the earl 
40/., and the gilding of the image and its acces- 
saries 13/. Austen was employed on the tomb, 
but the image and its accessaries were entirely 
his work. The following were the other 
artists employed, between whom and the exe- 
cutors of the earl’s will the covenant has been 
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preserved by Sir W. Dugdale : — John Essex, 
marbler; Thomas Stevyns, coppersmith ; 
John Bourde, of Ck>rffe Castle, marbler ; Bar- 
tholomew Lambspring, Dutchman and gold- 
smith of London; John Prudde, of West- 
minster, glazier and painter on glass; John 
Brentffow, citizen and steyner (painter) of 
London; and Kristian Colebume, another 
painter, of London. 

The style and matter of the following ex- 
tract, concerning Austen, from the above- 
mentioned document, are worthy of attention. 
“ Will. Au-sten, citizen and founder of London, 
xiv. Martii 30 H fi, covenanteth, &c. to cast, 
work, and perfectly to make, of the finest 
Latten to be gildcu that may be found, xiv. 
images embo^ed, of lords and ladyes in divers 
vestures, called weepers, to stand in housings 
made about the tombe, those images to be 
made in breadtl), len^, and thickness. See. 
to xiv. patterns made of timber. Also he 
shall make xviii. les.se images of angells, to 
stand in other housings, as shall be appointed 
by patterns, whereof ix. after one side, and 
ix. after another. Also he must make an 
Hearse to stand on the Tombe, above and 
about the principal Image that shall lye in 
the Tomb according to a pattern ; the stufte 
and workmanship to the repairing to be at the 
charge of the said Will. Austen. And the 
executors shall pay for every image that shall 
lie on the Tombe, of the weepers so made in 
Latten, xiii.s. iv.rf. And for every image of 
angells so made v.s. And for every pound 
of Latten that shall be in the Hearse x.rf. 
And shall pay and bear the costs of tlie said 
Austen for setting the said images and 
hearse. 

“ The said William Austen, xi. Feb. 28 
H 6, doth covenant to cast and make an 
Image of a man armed, of fine Latten, gar- 
nished with certain ornaments, viz. with 
Sword and Dag^r ; with a Garter ; with a 
Helme and Crest under his head, and at his 
feet a Bear musted [muzzled], and a Griffon 
perfectly made of the finest I^atten according 
to patterns; all which to be brought to War- 
wick and layd on the Tombe, at me perill of 
the said Austen ; the executors paying for the 
Image, perfectly made and layd, and all the 
ornaments, in good order, besides the cost of 
the said workmen to Warwick, and working 
there to lay the Image, and besides the cost 
of the carriages, all which are to be bom by 
the said executors, in total xl. li.” 

It has been disputed what Latten signifies, 
whether brass or tin ; but as this monument, 
which exhibits great mastery for the period, 
still exists, the dispute may be very satis- 
factorily settled : it is, like other sepulchral 
monuments of the kind, of brass. Flaxman, 
in his review of the progress of sculpture in 
England, notices this monument, and pro- 
nounces it equal to anything that was done at 
the same time in Italy, although Donatello 
and Ghiberti were then living. It appears 
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fVom the text quoted that Austen was not the 
designer of the figures, for his contract was, 
to found tliem in brass from “ patterns made 
of timber.” However, it is possible, though 
not probable, that he was the maker also of 
the patterns. Richard de Beauchamp, Earl 
of Warwick, died in 1439. 

For other particulars contained in the do- 
cument quoted, see the respective articles of 
the above-mentioned artists. (Sir W. Dug- 
dale, Antiquities of Warwickshire, See., p. 446 ; 
Flaxman, Lectures.') R. N. W. 

AUSTIN, JOHN, was bom in the year • 
1613, atW’^alpole, in the county of Norfolk. 
He received the rudiments of his education in 
the public school of Sleeford, and in 1631 
was admitted a pensioner of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He resided at Cambridge 
until tlie year 1640. About this time, or 
earlier, he became a convert to the Roman 
Catholic faith, and having found it necessary 
to leave the university iu consequence, he 
removed to London with the intention of 
studying the law. He was entered a student 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and from the tenor of his 
writings there is reason to believe that he 
distinguished himself in the legal profession ; 
but the turbulence of tbe times and his reli- 
gious tenets prevented hini from continuing 
in it as a means of subsistence. During the 
civil war he resided for some time in the 
family of a Sutifordshire gentleman, named 
Fowler, as tutor. About the year 1650, 
however, he relinquished this employment 
and returned to London. In a postscript to 
one of his works, the second part of the 
“Christian Moderator,” published iu 1652, 
Austin alludes to a mournful event, by which 
he was unexpectedly called into the country ; 
and we find that after this date he was en- 
abled to live in the metropolis as a private 
gentleman, whence it is concluded that he had 
acquired some property by the death of a 
relation. His residence was in Bow Street, 
Covent Garden, where he continued during 
the remainder of his life. He died in the 
summer of 1669, and was buried in the parish 
church of St. Paul. 

“ Mr. Austin,” says Dodd (“ Church His- 
tory”), “ was a gcntlcmau of singular parts 
and accomplishments, and so great a master 
of the English tongue tliat his style continues 
to be a pattern for politeness. His time was 
wholly spent in books and learned conversa- 
tion; having the advantage of several in- 
genious persons’ familiarity, who made a 
kind of junto in the way of learning, viz. 
Mr. Thomas Blount, Mr. Blackloe, Francis 
Saint Clare (C. Davenport), Mr. John Ser- 
geant, Mr. Belson, Mr. Keightley, &c. ; all 
men of great parts and erudition, who were 
assistants to one another in their writings.” 

As a writer Austin was in many respects 
superior to his contemporaries : his style is 
occasionally ffuent and graceftil, and although 
by no means “ a pattern for politeness,” Ms 
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principal work, the “ Christian Moderator,” 
may still be read with pleasure. He was an 
able and ingenious advocate of the Romish 
iaith, and deserves to be ranked among the 
more distin^ished Roman Catholic authors 
of Great Bntain. 

It is almost impossible to trace our English 
Romanists through the various disguises 
which they were impelled to assume in the 
ublication of their writing. The following, 
owever, may be regarded as a tolerably ac- 
curate, although necessarily an incomplete 
list of such works as there is good authority 
for ascribing to Austin : — 1. “ The Christian 
Moderator ; or persecution for Religion con- 
demned by the light of nature, law of God, 
evidence of our own principles. With an 
explanation of the Roman Catholic belief 
concerning these four points : their Church, 
Worship, Justification, and Civil Govern- 
ment,” Part i. London, 1651, 4to. A 
second part appeared in the following year, 
and a third part in the year 1653. The first 
two parts ran through four editions before 
the end of the year 1652. The “ Christian 
Moderator” is the best known of Austin’s 
works. It was published under the pseudo- 
nyme of William Birchley, and was attri- 
buted W an anonymous writer (the author of 
the “ Beacon flaming with a non obstante,” 
London, 1652) to Christopher Davenport, 
better known by the name of Sancta Clara. 
Anthony Wood, however, informs us that 
John ^rgeant assured him it was the pro- 
duction of Austin, who was his particular 
friend. Dodd and Butler are of the same 
opinion. In this work Austin assumes the 
disguise of an Independent, who deplores the 
bitterness and animosity prevalent among 
the various sects of Christians towards each 
other. He condemns persecution for reli- 
gion as contrary to the spirit of Christianity ; 
and argues from reason and Scripture in 
favour of an unlimited toleration of all reli- 
gious creeds. He is even disposed to extend 
this toleration to his Roman Catholic fellow- 
countrymen, although much shocked by the 
more (xlious tenets usually ascribed to them. 
He pretends, however, to hold a conference 
upon these with a Roman Catholic recom- 
mended to him by a particular friend, and puts 
into the mouth of his antagonist so ingenious a 
defence of the more prominent Roman Catho- 
lic doctrines, that the reader is soon enabled to 
recognise in Mr. Birchley not the antagonist, 
but the champion of Popery. He next passes 
on to enumerate all the hardships and cruel- 
ties inflicted on the Roman Catholics of Great 
Britain during a long series of years. He 
commends their patience, moderation, and 
piety, and concludes by an energetic appeal to 
the Independents to grant them such civil 
rights and indulgencies as were extended to 
other sects and communions. “ The Christian 
Moderator ” is upon the whole an ingenious 
plea for the Roman Catholics of Great Bri- 
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tain, well drawn up by a sagacious lawyer. 
An answer to the “ Christian Moderator ” 
was published under the title of “ Legends 
lignea,” &c. by D. Y., London, 1652, 8vo. 

2. “ The Oath of Abjuration arraigned,” Lon- 
don, 1651, 4to. This work was also pub- 
lished under the pseudonyme of W. Birchley. 

3. “ Reflections upon the Oaths of Supremacy 
and Allegiance ; or the Christian M(^erator, 
the fourth part : by a Catholic gentleman, an 
obedient sou of the Church and loyal subject 
of his Majesty,” 1661. The size and place 
of publication are not mentioned. 4. ** B<x>ker 
rebuked; or Animadversions on Booker’s 
Telescopium Uranieum or Ephemeris for 
1665.” London, 1665. Probably a broad- 
side. This was the joint production of Austin, 
Sir Richard Baker, and John Sergeant. It was 
written to puff Baker’s “ Catholic Almanack,” 
and, accor^ng to Wood, “ made much sport 
among people at the time of its publication.” 
5. “ ifevotions in the antient way of Offices : 
with Psalms, Hymns, and Prayers for every 
day in the week and every holiday in the 
year,” 2nd edition, 2 vols. Rouen (London?), 
1672, 8vo. This was a posthumous work 
edited by Sergeant: the prayers are sup- 
posed to have been written by Keightley, a 
friend of Austin. When or where the first 
edition was published is unknown. There 
was an edition at Paris in the year 1675, and 
a third volume of the work was written, but 
never published. “ An edition,” says Butler, 
“ was published by the celebrated Dr. Hicks 
for the use of his Protestant congregation. 
From the publisher of this edition it was ge- 
nerally known among Protestants as Hick’s 
Devotions.” 6. “ A Letter from a Cavalier 
in Yorkshire to a Friend.” Dodd mentions 
this publication, but without any imprint or 
notice of its contents. 7. ** A punctual An- 
swer to Dr. John Tillotson’s Book called the 
Rule of Faith.” No imprint mentioned : an 
imfinished work ; only six or seven sheets 
printed. 8. “ The Four Gospels in one.” No 
imprint. “ An useful worl^” says Butler, 
“ deserving to be reprinted and generally 
read.” l^ides the publications already 
mentioned, Austin is said to have written 
several anonymous pamphlets against the 
Assembly of Divines at Westminster. (Wood, 
Athetus Oxonienses, Bliss’s edition, vol. iii. 
149, 150, 1226, 1227; Dodd, Church His- 
tory of England, vol. iii. 256, 257 ; Butler, 
Historical Memoirs rejecting the English, 
Irish, and Scotch Catholics, vol. ii. 330.) 

G. B. 

AUSTIN, or AUSTINE, ROBERT, D.D., 
of whose personal history we are unable to 
find any particulars, was the author of a 
quarto pamphlet published at London, in 
1 644, entitled “ Allegiance not Impeached : 
viz. by the parliament’s taking up of arms 
(though against the king’s personall com- 
mands) for the just defence of the king’s 
person, crown, and dignity, the laws of Ae 
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land, [and] liberty of the subject : yea, they 
are bound by the words of the oath, and trust 
reposed in them, to doe it in which he at- 
tempts to support his ar^ment partly by the 
oath of allegiance itselt, and partly by the 
principles of nature and law, as laid down by 
Lord Chancellor Elsmore [Ellesmere] and 
twelve judges in the case of Robert Calvin, 
one of the Post-nati, or persons bom in Scot- 
land after the accession of James VI. (of 
Scotland, or James I. of England) to the 
English throne, but before that country was 
united with England under the general name 
of Great Britain, in an action tried to prove 
whether he was an alien or not lu this 
curious pamphlet the author’s name is written 
Austine, but in a small catechism published 
by him in 1647, entitled “The Parliament’s 
Rules and Directions concerning Sacramental 
Knowledge,” it is given Austin. J. T. S. 

AUSTIN, SAINT. [Accubtine, Saint.] 

AUSTIN, REV. SAMUEL, was bom at 
Lostwithiel, in Cornwall, about the year 
1606, became a batteller of Exeter College, 
Oxford, in 1 623, took the degree of A.B. in 
1627, and that of A.M. in 1630, “about 
which time,” observes Wood, “ being num- 
bered with the Levites,” he “ was beneficed 
in his own country.” While at college he 
contracted a friendship with Drayton and 
other young men of poetical talent, and pub- 
lished, in 1629, in a small octavo volume, 
“Austin’s Vrania, or the Heavenly Muse, in 
a poem full of most feeling meditations for 
the comfort of all soules at all times.” This 
poem is in two books, which comprise, ac- 
cording to a second title-page, “ a trae story 
of man’s fall and redemption.” The first 
book is dedicated to Dr. Prideaux, whom 
Austin styles “ the especiall fiivourer” of his 
studies; and prefixed to it is an address to 
his poetical Mends Drayton, Browne, and 
PoIIexfen, and to other poets of his time, 
urging them to devote their talents to sacred 
subjects. “ What other things he hath written 
or published (besides various copies of verses 
printed in Latin and English in other books),” 
observes Wood, “ I know not, nor any thing 
else of him, only that he had a son of both 
his names,” for an account of whom see the 
next article. (Wood, Atheius Oxonienses, ed. 
Bliss, ii. 499 ; Fasti Oxonienses, i. 430, 456.) 

J. T. S. 

AUSTIN, SAMUEL, the son of the above, 
was bom in Cornwall, about the year 1636 ; 
became a commoner of Wadham College, 
Oxford, in 1652 ; took the degree of A.B. in 
1656, and afterwards went to Cambridge for 
a time. Wood styles him “ a conceited cox- 
comb,” and says that “ over-valuing his poeti- 
cal fimcy more than that of Cleveland, who 
was then accounted by the bravadoes the 
‘ hectoring prince of poets,’ he fell into the 
hands of me satyrical wits of this university 
(Oxford), who, having easily got some of 
his prose and poetry, served him as the wits 
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did Tho. Coryat in his time,” and published 
them, accompanied by a number of satirical 
commendatory verses by various hands, under 
the title of “ Naps upon Parnassus ; a sleepy 
Muse nipt and pincht, though not awakened.” 
Thb little volume, which was printed at 
London, in 1658, “by express order from the 
Wits,” contains also, in prose, “ Two exact 
Characters, one of a Temporizer, the other 
of an Antiquarian and it is prefaced by an 
“ Advertisement to the Reader,” signed 
Adoniram Banstittle, alias Tinderbox. Aus- 
tin himself published, in 1661, “A Panegyric 
on King Charles II.,” in which he promised 
to publish more poems, in case that should be 
well received. “ But what prevented him,” 
observes Wood, “unless death, which hap- 
pened about the plague year in 1665, I can- 
not tell.” (Wood, Athence Oxonienses, ed. 
Bliss, ii. 499, iii. 675 ; Fasti Oxonienses, ii. 
192.) J. T. S. 

AUSTIN, WILLIAM. [Austen, Wil- 

liam.] There was likewise a designer and 
engraver of this name, who was a pupil of 
George Bickham, and lived in London about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. He 
was also drawing-master and printseller : as 
an engraver his ability was very moderate : he 
is not noticed by Strutt. He is known for a 
few landscapes after Vandemeer, Ruysdael, 
Zuccarelli, and a few others ; also for a set of 
ten prints of views and buildings of Palnwra 
and of Rome, in ruins and restored, “ The 
Ruins of Palmyra, and views of ancient 
Rome in its original splendour;” and for 
some political caricatures of the French, 
which are scarce. (Heineken, Dictionnaire 
des Artistes, &c. ; Huber, Manuel des Ama- 
teurs, &c.) R. N. W. 

AUSTIN, WILLIAM, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
who died January 16, 1633, at the age of 
forty-seven, and was buried in the church of 
St Mary Overies, Southwark, appears, from 
a letter addressed to him by Howell in 1628, 
to have written a poem upon the passion of 
Christ, which Howell urged him strongly to 
publish. He did not, however, as far as we 
can ascertain, publish anything himself, al- 
though the following works by him were 
published after his death:— 1. “Certain 
devout, godly, and learned Meditations 
upon the principal fasts and festivals of the 
Church, published in folio, in 1635 according 
to Ijowriaes, or 1637 according to Granger, 
with an engraved title and portrait of the 
author, of whose piety it is said the work 
gives a high idea. 2. “ Ha?c Homo, wherein 
die excellency of the creation of woman is 
described, by way of an essay,” published in 
1637, in a small volume, with an engraved 
title containing a portrait of the author, and 
a portrait of Mrs. Mary Griffith, to whom 
the book is dedicated. He appears to have 
borrowed some hiuts for this work from 
Cornelius Agrippa “ De Nobilitate et Pr®- 
cellentia Foeminel SexAs.” 3. A note by 
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Bindley, appended to the last edition of 
Granger, says that Austin was the author of 
an English trauslatiou, with annotations, of 
Cicero’s “Cato Major, or the Book of Old 
Age,” of which translation a second edition 
was published at I^ndon, in 1671. Granger 
also states that Austin wrote his own funeral 
sermon, on Isaiah xxxviii. 12, but does not 
say whether it was published. (Granger, 
Biographical History England, fifth edi- 
tion, 1824, iii. 143, 144; Howell, Familiar 
Letters, tenth edition, 1753, pp. 225, 226, or 
part i. letter cxix. ; Lowndes, nihlitwapher' s 
Manual, i. 84, 85; Le Neve, Monumenta 
Anqlicana, 1600 to 1649, p. 146.) J. T. S. 

Austin, william, of Gray’s Inn, 
who may possibly have been a son of the 
preceding, though we find no biographical 
particulars concerning him, published in 
1664, in an octavo volume, dedicated to 
Charles II. “Atlas under Olympus; an he- 
roick poem,” which was followed, in 1666, 
by a small volume entitled “ ’EwtAol/«a fmj ; 
or the Anatomy of the Pestilence, a poem, in 
three parts, describing the deplorable condi- 
tion of the city of London under its merci- 
less dominion, 1665; wliat the pla^e is, 
together with the causes of it; as also the 
prognosticks and most effectu^ means of 
safety, both preservative and curative.” 

J. T. S. 

AUSTIN, WILLIAM, M.D., in the early 
part of his professional life practised medi- 
cine at Oxford, where he was so much 
esteemed both for his skill and for his excel- 
lence in private and social life, that, about 
1783, when he proposed to leave ^e uni- 
versity, he was offered 1 200l. a year if he 
would remain; but he declined the offer, 
and came to London, where he maintained 
for a short dme as high a reputation. In 
1786 he was elected physician to St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Uo^ital ; but in 1 793, in the midst 
of a most brilliant and lucrative career of 
practice, he was cut off by a fever, at the age 
of forty. 

Dr. Austin was eminent among the che- 
mists of his time, and occupied nimself in 
endeavours to analyze some of the gases, 
which, under the influence of Lavoisier and 
Priestley, were then favourite subjects of 
chemical inquiry. On tliese he published 
two papers in the “ Philosophical Transac- 
tions namely, “ Experiments on the forma- 
tion of volatile Alkali, and the affinities of 
the phlogisticated and light inflammable 
Airs” (nitrogen and hydrogen), in the 78th 
volume, 1788, p. 379 ; and “ Experiments on 
the Analysis of the heavy inflammable Air” 
(carburetted hydrogen), in the 80th volume, 
1790, jp. 51. A more important work was 
his “ Treatise on the Origin and Component 
Parts of the Stone in the Urinary Bladder,” 
London, 1791, 8vo. This contains the su^ 
stance of the Gulstonian lectures delivered 
at the College of Physicians in the preceding 
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year, and was one of the first attempts to 
discriminate the several kinds of urinary 
calculi. ITie attempt failed through want of 
accuracy and variety of chemical analysis, 
for the calculi were chiefly tested by the 
rough application of heat and alkalis; and 
not 4 less through the opinion which Dr. 
Austin entertained, that calculi were formed 
almost exclusively from the hardened mucus 
of the urinary passages. The facts which 
led him to this conclusion were those which 
proved that many calculi are formed, from 
the first, in the urinary bladder, and that 
otliers are enlarged in the bladder by the 
addition of substances which do not appear 
to be derived from the urine ; and for collect- 
ing and very clearly describing facts of this 
kind he deserves the credit of having given 
the first medical account of the phosphate of 
lime calculi, and of having first insisted upon 
the necessity of attending, in the treatment 
of stone, as much to the state of the bladder 
as to that of the urine. But he erreil in 
supposing that mucus is the chief, and urine 
only a subordinate, source of the materials of 
which calculi in general are formed; and 
the facility with which his error was dis- 
proved prevented his truths from attracting 
the attention which they deserved. (^Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, vol. Ixiii. 1793; Journal 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; Austin, 
Works.) J. P. 

AUSTINE, ROBERT. [Austin, Ro- 
bert.] 

AUSTRIUS, SEBASTIAN, a physician 
who lived in the sixteenth centuiy, and pub- 
lished books at Strassburg and Basle. His 
first work was on the preservation of health, 
and was published in 8vo. at Strassburg in 
1.538, with the title “ De secunda Valetudine 
tuenda in Pauli iEginetse librum explanatio.” 
He published another at Basle, in 1640, on the 
diseases of children and infants, with the 
title “ De Infantium sive Pueronim, morbo- 
nun et symptomatum dignotione et curatione 
liber,” 8vo. It was republished a^n at 
Lyon with a different title, in 32mo., lu 1549. 
It consists principally of a selection of re- 
marks on the diseases of young persons, from 
Greek, Latin, and Arabian wnters. (Ade- 
lung. Supplement to Jbeher, Allgem. Gelehr- 
ten- Lexicon.) E. L. 

AUTELLI, JA'COPO, an Italian mosaic- 
worker of the seventeenth century. He was 
musaicista to the Grand-Duke of Tuscany; 
and there is, says Lanzi, in the imperial gal- 
lery of Florence a curious mosaic (what the 
subject is he does not say), upon which Au- 
telli worked sixteen years, from 1633 till 
1649, though with many assistants, and Poc- 
cetti and Ligozzi had worked upon it before 
him. It is octagonal, with a design in the 
centre and a frieze all round it The central 
design is by Poccetti, the frieze by Ligozzi ; 
the other designs are by Autelli. (Lanzi, 
Storia Pittorica, &c.) R. N. W. 
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AUTELZ, GUILLAUME DES, was 
born at Charolles in Bur^ndy, in or about 
the year 1529. His father was a man of 
good family, but slender means, and left to 
his son for “ sole inheritance,” as Des Autelz 
states in one of his poems, “ poverty, embar- 
rassments, sorrow, and good renown.” He 
received a good education, became a Greek 
and Latin scholar, and studied law at the 
university of Valence in Dauphind, though 
probably without much profit. He became 
an author at an early age, and whilst at Va- 
lence wrote a work in imitation of Rabelais, 
entitled “ Fanfreluche et Gaudichon, Myt- 
histoire barragouyne, de la valeur de dix 
atomes, pour la recreation de tons bons Fan- 
freluchistes,” Lyon, 8vo. Jean Die'pi (Pidier). 
Though very worthless, it reached a second 
and a third edition — Lyon, 1574, and Rouen, 
1578, 16mo. Here also was probably made 
a collection of poems under the title of “ Re- 
pos de plus grand Travail,” Lyon, Jean de 
Tournes, 1550, 8vp., of which the contents 
were written between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty years. It is dedicated to his mistress 
(for whom, however, his love appears to 
have been purely Platonic), a lady of the 
name of Denise, whom he had seen at Ro- 
nums in Dauphine^ and whom he calls his 
“saint.” Another volume of poems, en- 
titled “ Amoureux Repos de Guillaume des 
Autelz, gentilhomme ()harolois,” Lyon, 1553, 
serves to fix the date of his birth, as it con- 
tains his portrait, side by side witlt tliat of 
his mistress, which give their ages respec- 
tively at twenty-four and twenty. As a poet, 
he ranks as an imitator of Ronsard; he is 
obscure, pedantic, and often unintelligible. 
In some of his “moral dialogues,” in verse, 
he introduces such personages as Divine 
Will, the Spirit, the Earth, the Flesh. His 
works (some in Latin) are somewhat mune- 
rous, both in prose and verse, the latter in- 
cluding, according to his contemporary La 
Croix du Maine, a versified translation of 
Lucretius’s “ De Natura. Rerum,” but which 
was never printed, besides various pieces in- 
serted in the different collections of the time, 
some under the name of Guillaume Terhault, 
an anagram of “ Des Autelz.” His writings 
in general appear to have little other merit 
than that of rarity; but he acquired some 
celebrity at the time by a controversy with 
a Lyonnese writer of the name of Meygret, 
the first of a numerous class of authors who, 
during the sixteenth and seventeentli cen- 
turies, endeavoured, with most persevering 
ill-success, to conform the orthography of 
the French language to its pronunciation. 
The first work of Meygret was published in 
1.545; Des Autelz answered it in 1548 (be- 
ing probably still at Valence), under the 
name of Glaumalis de Vezelet, another ana- 
gram of his own. Meygret replied, and pub- 
lished a second treatise in 1550, which Eles 
Autelz again answered the following year, 
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this time in liLs own name ; but he left un*' 
answered a last work of his adversary’s, of 
which the title will show the childish unim- 
portance of the reforms then attempted to lie 
introduced : “ Rcponse ii la dezespdre'e re- 
plique de Glaomalis de Vezelet, transforme 
en Gyllaome des Aotelz,” 1551. However 
contemptible, this orthographical controversy 
ran very high, so as to divide the literary 
world into rival sects of “ Meygretistes” and 
“ anti-Meygretistes.” In the political and 
religious feuds of the day, Des Autelz seems 
to have been opposed to the pretensions of 
the Hngouot party, since his works com- 
prise a “ Remonstrance au Peuple Franqais 
de son devoir en ce temps k la Majeste' du 
Roy,” Paris, 4to. 1559; and a “Harangue 
au Peuple Fran^ais centre la Re'bellion,” 
Paris, 4to. 1500, tlie latter on the occasion of 
the conspiracy of Amboise. Little is known 
of his private life, except from his works. 
He was married at the date of his “ Amour- 
eux Repos,” 1553; he was tlie owner of a 
chateau at Vernoble, near Bissy in Charo- 
lais, an estate “ less wealthy than noble,” as 
he writes ; and was tlie near neighbour, rela- 
tion, and friend of Pontus de Thiard, Bishop 
of CJhalons, another poet of the day. The 
date of his death is unknown : he was still 
living in 1576; and La Croix du Maine, 
writing in 1584, was not aware whether Des 
Autelz was then alive or dead. Rigoley de 
Juvigny states in one place that he died in 
1570 (which is clearly incorrect), and in 
anotlier, that his death took place about the 
age of seventy, which would have been in 
1599. (La Croix du Maine and Du Verdier, 
Bibliothkjues Fraitfoises, ed. Rigoley de Ju- 
vigny, Paris, 1772, vols. i. and iv. ; Niceron, 
M^moires pour sertnr a V Histoire des Hommes 
Illustres dans la Itdpublique des Lettres, 
Paris, vol. xxx. 1734; Goujet, Bibliotheques 
Francoises, vols. i. iv. xii.) J. M. L. 

AUTENRTETH, JOHANN FRIED- 
RICH FERDINAND VON, was the son 
of a gentleman and privy-councillor of Stutt- 
gart, where he was bom in 1772, received 
both his general and medical education, and 
took his doctor’s degree in 1792. After tra- 
velling in Italy, Austria, and Hungary, he 
returned home in 1794, and shortly after- 
wards went with his father to Pennsylvania, 
and practised medicine and surgery for a year 
and a half at I>ancastcr in that state. Having 
narrowly escaped death by the yellow fever, 
for which he had caused himself to be largely 
bled, he returned late in 1795 to Stuttgart, 
where he was appointed superintendent of the 
zoological department of the Ducal Museum, 
and lectured on tlie elements of natural his- 
tory and chemistry. In 1797 he was ap- 
pointed professor in ordinary of anatomy, 
physiology, surgery, and midwifery at 
Tubingen: in 1812 and 1818 he received 
orders of knighthood ; and after often hold- 
ing the highest offices of the university and 
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medical faculty of Tubingen, he died in 1835. 
He was succe^ed in his professorship by his 
son, Hermann Friedrich, the present pro- 
fessor, some of whose writings are well 
known. 

The merit of Von Autenrieth is due to his 
varied knowledge and his constant industry, 
rather than to any brilliant discovery in the 
sciences which he studied. His numerous 
works relate to subjects in every department 
of medicine, and in several of the collateral 
sciences, and many of them indicate an ex- 
cellent power of observation ; though a cer- 
tain obscurity of style prevented them from 
becoming popular, or producing much in- 
fluence on the progress of medicine. The 
following is an account of such as are chiefly 
interesting: — 1. “ Dissertatio inauguralis de 
Sanguine, praesertim venoso,” Stuttgart, 1792, 
4to. This is his dissertation for the diploma 
of doctor of medicine ; it contains numerous 
experiments on the various appearances of 
the blood in different persons and times, the 
effects of the access of air and other circum- 
stances upon the coagulation of blood, and 
the properties of its several constituents. The 
results of the experiments are well recorded, 
and have been confirmed; but no general 
conclusion was drawn, nor does the author 
appear to have been aware of the full im- 
portance of some of them. 2. “ Programma 
observationum ad historiam Embryonis fa- 
cientium,” Tubingen, 1797, 4to.; containing 
accounts of the partial dissections of embryos 
from early periods to the beginning of the 
fifth month. In the second section of the 
work, which relates chiefly to the develop- 
ment of the skeleton and coverings of the 
several parts of the head, Autenrieth treats of 
hare-lip and cleft palate, and describes a 
means for the cure of the latter by pressure. 
3. “ Der Physische Urspnmg des Menschen 
durch erhabene Figuren sichtbar gemacht,” 
Tubingen, 1800, 8vo. This was publish^ 
anonymously : it contains the male and 
female human figure, and the genital organs 
of each represented in a compound of wax 
and some kinds of earth poured on linen, so 
as to be in slight relief. They are said to be 
well executed, but the author did not carry 
ont the design, which he at first announced, 
of representing on the same plan all parts of 
the body. 4. “Handbuch der empirischen 
menschlichen Physiologie,” Tubin^n, 1801 
— 1802, three parts, 8vo. The physiology of 
Autenrieth expounded in this, his chief work, 
was founded on the chemical principles of the 
time, and on the expressed belief that “ it is 
to chemistry that we must look for a tnie 
zoonomy.” There are in it not a few points 
of resemblance to the chemical physiology of 
the present school of Liebig; for example, 
Autenrieth, while he held that there is an 
imponderable vital essence or principle, yet 
considered that vital force and the vital phe- 
nomena are the immediate results of chemical 
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actions constantly going on in the body, and 
esp^ially of the constant decompositions 
taking place between the elements of the 
animal sulistance and of water. He main- 
tained also that this chemical action was ex- 
cited and materially assisted by the contact 
of oxygen, of which a portion from the in- 
spired air always passed, as he believed, into 
the blood, and was conveyed with it to every 
part in which vital actions were going on. 
Of the decomposed water, he supposed that 
the hydrogen combining with carbon formed 
the fatty principles, the peculiar compounds 
found in the blood of the splenic and portal 
veins, those found in fatty livers, and the 
compounds of carbon and hydrogen in the 
bile ; and that the oxygen was disposed of in 
the formation of the uric, carbonic, and phos- 
phoric acids. He regarded the function of the 
liver in the foetus as supplemental to that of 
the lungs: and considered that its general 
purpose is that of secreting “ the watery 
compound of the less oxydiz^ carbon and 
the inflammable gas,” by which he no doubt 
understood the carburets of hydrogen, at that 
time very imperfectly known. In the same 
view he considered the kidneys, skin, and 
lungs as the organs which remove most excre- 
mentitious matter when oxy^n is abundant ; 
and the liver as that which is most active in 
excretion when oxygen is deficient. Alto- 
gether this physiology indicates great indus- 
try, extensive knowledge, and an active spirit 
of observation ; it is obscurely written, and 
was not popular, and hence me author has 
never received the credit which he deserves 
for having clearly observed several important 
facts, and obtained glimpses, however slight, 
of the most celebrated chemico-physiological 
principles of the present day. 5. “ Anleitung 
fiir gerichtliche Aerzte und Wimdarzte,^ 
Tubingen, 1806, 8vo. 6. “ Versuche fiir die 
praktische Heilkunde,” Tubingen, 1807, 1808, 
8vo. This, of which two parts appeared, was 
intended to be published periodically, and to 
contain the results of Autenrieth’s observa- 
tions in the clinical institution which he 
founded in 1803 at Tiibingen. The first part 
contains an excellent description of croup, and 
of the advantages of treating it with mercury ; 
and an account of the value of rubbing the 
epigastrium with an ointment composed of 
lard and tartarized antimony in the treat- 
ment of hooping-cough. This ointment, 
which is now so extensively used as a counter- 
irritant, is still often called in France “ Pom- 
made d’ Autenrieth for Autenrieth, if he 
did not invent it, certainly first brought it 
into reputiUion. The other papers in this 
work are of little importance. 7. “ Griind- 
liche Anleitung zur Brodzubereitung aus 
Holz,” Stuttgart, 1817, 8vo. ; and Tubingen, 
1834, 8vo. ; a small work in support of Dr. 
Oberlechner’s plan of making bread from 
wood. An improved method is described, 
and experiments upon dogs and the author’s 
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own family are related in proof of the whole- 
someness and nutritious properties of bread 
thus prepared. 8. “ Ueber den Menschen 
nnd seine Hoffimng einer Fortdauer,” Tu- 
bingen, 1825, 8vo. 9. “Abhandlung uber 
den Ursprung der Bcschneidung,” Tubingen, 
1830, 8vo. 10. “ Ansichten fiber Natur- und 
Seelenleben,” Stutt^rt, 1836, 8vo. ; a post- 
humous work edited by the author’s son. 1 1. 
“Handbuch der speciellen Nosologic und 
Therapie,” Wurzburg, 1838, 2 vols. 8vo. 
This, containing the substance of the author’s 
medical lectures, edited by C. L. Keinhard, 
had been published, without his name, in 
1834. 

Besides these works, Autenrieth published 
several papers in the ** Archiv fiir Physio- 
lope,” of which he was, from 1807 to 1812, 
joint-editor with Reil. His papers are in 
the volumes for 1807 and 1808. One of 
them is a long essay on the differences of 
the sexual organs, as a contribution to the 
theory’ of anatomy; another relates to phy- 
siological principles deducible from cases 
of ovarian cysts containing teeth and hairs ; 
in another he describes the apparent divi- 
sion of the lobules of the liver into cor- 
tical and medullary portions, — an appear- 
ance which Ferrein had observed, but which 
was first considered important after the 
publication of this paper. There are also 
numerous original papers on practical sub- 
jects, and reviews, by Autenrieth, in the 
“Tiibinger Blatter nir Naturwissenschaft 
und Arzneikunde,” of which he edited three 
volumes in 1815—17. He translated, with 
Hopfengartner, Dr. Rush’s celebrated work 
upon the Yellow Fever ; and contributed 
more or less to each of eighty-three inaugural 
dissertations, which were maintained under 
his presidency at Tubingen, and of which 
several were afterwards published with pre- 
faces by him in Reil’s “ Archiv,” and J. S. 
Weber’s “Sammlung medicinischen Disser- 
tationen von Tubingen.” The titles of these 
and of others of his works are given by 
Callisen. (Callisen, Medicinisches Schrifi- 
steller- Lexicon ; Medicinische-Chirurgische 
Zeitunq, 1793 to 1820.) J. P. 

AUtEROCHE, CHAPPE D’. [Chappe 
d’Auteroche.] 

AUTHARIS. [Anthebic.] 

AUTHON. [Adton.] 

AUTHVILLE DES AMOURETTES, 
CHARLES LOUIS D’, a French tactician 
of no great reputation, was bom at Paris in 
1716, and, having embraced the profession of 
arms, he attained the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel of the royal grenadiers. He ap- 
pears to have devoted much attention to mili- 
tary science, and he published, anonymously, 
the following works : — 1. “E^i sur la Ca- 
valerie, tant ancienne que moderae,” 4to., 
Paris, 1756. 2. “Relation de la bataille 

navale de 1759;” the battle in which the 
French squadron under Marshal de Con- 
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flans was defeated off Belleisle by Sir Ed- 
ward, afterwards Lord, Hawke ; published at 
Paris, in 4to. in 1 7 60. 3. “ L’Anti-Ldgionnaire 
Fran<,*ais, ou le conservateur des constitutions 
de I’infanterie,” 12mo. Paris, 1762, and We* 
sel, 1772. 4. He also published, in 12mo. in 
1756, a revised edition of the “ Memoires des 
deux deniieres campagnes de Ihirenne, en 
Allemagne,” in 1674 and 1675, written ori- 
ginally by Deschamps ; and in 1 757 he issued 
new editions of (5.) the “ Parfait Capitaine” 
of the Due de Rohan, and (6.) the “ Politique 
Militaire, ou Traite sur la Guerre,” of Paul 
Hay du Chastelet. Barbier states that he 
also contributed some articles to the folio 
“ Encyclopedic, ” edited by Diderot and 
D’Alembert ; but his name is not given in 
the list of contributors to that work. He 
died at Paris, about the year 1 762. D’Auth- 
ville’s name is given in “ La France Litte- 
raire” of 1 769, as Dauthville Desamourettes, 
and Hauteville in a table in the “ Bibliotheque 
Historique de la France,” but, according to 
the “ Supplement” to the “ Biographic Uni- 
verselle,” the latter is very defective. (He- 
brail. La France LiUdraire, 1 769, ii. 33 ; 
Barbier, Examen Critique, i. 66 ; Biagraphie 
Universelle, Supplement.) J. T. S. 

AUTICHAMP, JEAN THERESE 
LOUIS DE BEAUMONT, MARQUIS 
OF, was bora of a dbtinguished French 
family, at Augers, in 1 738. At the age of 
eleven he entered the army. During a part 
of the Seven Yeats’ war he acted as aide-de- 
camp to his uncle the Duke of Broglie, and 
before its termination he became colonel of 
a regiment of dragoons which bore his 
family-name. He was made a Knight of 
St. Louis in his twenty -fourth year, and 
appointed Marechal-Ge'neral des Logis, or 
quartermaster - general, of the army com- 
manded by Broglie before the walls of Metz 
in 1788. In the following year he performed 
the same function in the army assembled at 
Paris, the distracted councils of which proved 
so calamitous to its leaders. Disgusted, it is 
said, by finding his councils unavailing, he 
follow^ the Prince of Coude to Turin. He 
was denounced to the Chatelet, or municipal 
court of Paris, and in the National Assembly, 
as an aristocrat. In the meantime, having 
connected himself with the Count of Artois 
(afterwards Charles X.), he became a busy 
agent of the royalist party, carrying on 
negotiations in their favour in all parts of 
the country which presented him with hopes 
of success. After having assisted in the 
war in Champagne in 1792, so disastrous 
to his party, he proceeded to Maastricht, 
and tlieuce to Switzerland, whence he vainly 
endeavoured to return to France, where he 
wished to join the royalist chieft at Lyon. 
He went to England, and there, consulting 
with the Count of Artois, he resolved to join 
the army of La Vend^, when he was pre- 
vented by the defeat of the Royalists in their 
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attempt to effect a diversion at Quiberon. 
In, 1797 he obtained a commission in the 
army of the Emperor Paul I. of Kussia, who 
is said to have solicited his services on ac- 
count of a high opinion formed of his mili- 
tary talents from his own observation. He 
rose high in the Russian service ; and in 
1799 was at the head of an army of 30,000 
men appointed to co-operate with Suwarrow 
in Switzerland, a project which was defeaterl 
by the rapid victories of Masscua. After 
the death of Paul, he retained his high ap- 
pointments under Alexander, but does not 
seem to have been employed in active ser- 
vice. He returned to France with the Bour- 
bons in 181.5, held the rank of lieutenant- 
general, and was appointed Governor of the 
Louvre. He is said to have performed the 
functions of this office with diligence and 
enthusiasm ; but it is probable that so very- 
old an officer would not have been continued 
in such a command, had such service as that 
which he had to perform during the three 
days of the revolution of 1830 been antici- 
pated. Ninety-two years of age, and suffer- 
ing with gout, he insisted on assuming the 
whole responsibility and duties of the defence 
of his post, and after having struggled for 
some time to defend it, was, very much 
against his own inclination, superseded. He 
died on the 12th of January, 1841. {Biog. 
des Homines Vivants; -.Biog. des Contempo- 
rains ; Biog. Universelle.) J. H. B. 

AUTOlisr. [Alduin.] 

AUTO'LYCUS (Avto\6kos), the mathe- 
matician, as Diogenes Laertius (who men- 
tions him incidentally as one of the teachers 
of Arcesilaus) calls him, w’as a native of 
Pitane in ^Eolis, and lived somewhat before 
B.C. 300. Two extant works, ntpl Kivovfxtyrjs 
ff(f>alpas, and vep\ iiriroKuv koI Svireaiv, “ on 
the moving sphere,” and “ on the risings and 
settings,” are the earliest Greek writings on 
astronomy, and the earliest remaining speci- 
men of their mathematics. In the first of 
these works the simplest propositions of the 
doctrine of the sphere are enunciated and 
demonstrated; in the second (which is in 
two books) the risings and settings of the 
stars with respect to the sun are discussed. 
There is nothing, as Delambre remarks, 
which can serve as a basis for any cal- 
culation, much less any notion of trigo- 
nometry. 

There are various manuscripts of Autoly- 
eus at Oxford, at Rome, and elsewhere. The 
only Greek text is that of Dasypodius, in his 
“ Spherio« Doctrinse Propositiones,” Strass- 
burg, 1572, wliich contains several other 
writers, but gives (as was very common) only 
the enunciations of the propositions in Greek. 
There is an anonymous Latin version of the 
second work, Rome, 1 568, 4to. ; a French 
translation of both by Forcadel, Paris, 1572, 
4to. ; a Latin version of both (of the first, 
1587, of the second, 1588, Rome, 4to.) by 


Giuseppe Auria, from a Greek manuscript 
with notes by Maurolycus; a reprint of the 
last, Rome, 1591, 4to., with “cum scholiis 
antiquis” in the title; finally, Paris, 1C44, 
4to., in the “ Universa; geometric mixtseque 
mathcseos synopsis” of Mersenne, there is a 
version of Autolycus, by Maurolycus. Heil- 
bronncr has it that the earliest version was 
this of Maurolycus, and that it was first pub- 
lished in folio at Messina, in 1558; and 
Lalande ceiiiiinly gives the following title — 

“ Theoilosii et aliorum Sphcerica” as of that 
form, place, and date. (Delambre, Hist. 
Astron. Auc. ; Lalande, Biblioijr. Astron. ; Fa- 
bricius, Bihlioth. Grac. vol. ii. ; Heilbronner, 
Hist. Math. fJniv.') A. De M. 

AUTO'MEDON (^Avrofifdav^. To a poet 
of this name are attributed twelve epigrams 
contained in the Greek Anthology', (nrunck, 
ii. 207, iii. 331 ; Jacoljs, ii. 190 — 193.) In 
the Vatican manuscript the author of the 
Epigram No. IV. is said to have been a 
native of Cyzicus, and to the same Auto- 
medon all the twelve are usually ascribed. 
The age of the writer is ascertained by an 
indication in No. XI., a poem addres.sed to 
Nicetas, an orator, who, according to Philo- 
stratus, lived in the reign of Nerva. All 
these epigrams too were inserted' in the An- 
thology' of Philippus of Thessalonica, 
which was collected about the end of the 
first century. 

Among the Epigrams published under the 
name of Theocritus of Syracuse, No. VIII. 
(Brunck, i. 378 ; Jacobs, i. 197) is attri- 
buted in the Vatican manuscript to Auto- 
medon the iEtolian. It is admitted that the 
poem does not belong to Theocritus ; but it 
has been conjectured, partly on the ground 
that the gentile name is put before the name 
of the individual, that the name Alexander 
and a conjimction have dropped out of the 
manuscript. According to this view the 
statement intended to 1^ made is, that the 
epigram was written either by Alexander the 
iEtolian or by Automedon. On this sup- 
position the epigram in question might be 
assigned to the author of the other twelve. 
(Jacobs, Antholoqia Grceca, vii. 198, xiii. 
866.) W. S. 

AUTOMNF^ BERNARD, Latinized* 
Bemardus Autumnus, a French lawyer and 
critic, is said, in the “ Biographic Univer- 
selle,” to have been born in the province of 
Agenois, in 1 587. It has been observed, how- 
ever, that in his “ Confe'rence du Droict Fran- 
9 ois” he speaks of himself as forty-four years 
old, while tlie authorities concur in dating the 
first edition of this work 1610. This would 
carryback his birth to the year 1566, a calcu- 
lation which serves to render improbable the 
date assigned to his death, 1666. Nothing is 
known of the events of his life, except that 
he was an advocate of the parliament of Bor- 
deaux. His principal works are, an edition of 

Juvenal with the title “ Juvenal'is Satviurum 
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libri qainque, et in eas Philyrw,” Basel, 1596. 
This date concurs with the circumstance 
above noticed in disproving the period as- 
signed for his birth. “Juvenalis et Pereii 
Satyra; ex MSS. restituto, et iii eas Coramen- 
tationes, Observationes, et Paraliponiena,” 
8vo. Paris, 1607. In 1610 he published 
“ La Conference du Droict Frau 9 ois avec le 
Droit Jlomain, civil et canon.” A fourth 
edition, in 2 vols. folio, was printed iu 
1 644. This is a work on the history of the 
progress of Roman jurisprudence during the 
middle and later ages in Europe, and espe- 
cially in France. The author’s method of 
proceeding is to take the various titles of the 
Pandects according to the ordinal^ arrange- 
ment, and show from royal ordinances or 
other laws how far the Roman law has been 
adopted or rejected in various parts of Eu- 
rope. Moreri has given Automne the cha- 
racter of possessing more learning than 
judgment, and tliis opinion has l)een adopted 
by succeeding biographers. It would call 
for a minute inquiry into the merits of his 
labours, if we should undertake to pronounce 
on the fairness of this judgment; but it may 
be at least observed that the “ Conference” 
has the appearance of being a work full of 
valuable and curious information on the 
progress of Roman jurisprudence in Europe, 
which cannot fail to be of service to inquirers 
into that important subject. The work is 
full of anewlotes illustrative of the adminis- 
tration of justice and the state of the govern- 
ment in various parts of Europe at various 
times. Thus iu reference to tlie fourth title 
of the first book, “ De Constitutionibus Prin- 
cipum,” where the power of the people is 
spoken of as deposited in the hands of the 
Emperor, it is said that the King of France 
holds his power no otherwise than from the 
Deity, and tliat an advocate having spoken 
in a pleading of the king as deriving power 
from the people, the expression was directed, 
at the instance of the crown, to be expunged 
from the record. Automne was a lively and 
humorous writer, as the following parallel 
will perhaps show, lie is speaking of tlie 
practice of the civilians in starting hypo- 
thetical legal difficulties created out of subtle 
distiqctions, and says, “It appears to me that 
these learned jurists have made out of their 
subtleties of the civil law, that which nature 
has made in the insignificant animal, almost 
a nothing in the world, which we call a 
gnat. We know not where are its orrans of 
sight, or where its taste is lodged, now it 
acquires its knowledge of smell, and tlirough 
what means it makes so loud a noise. Can 
anything lie more delicate than the wings 
attached to its back, and its legs so long and 
thin ? Nature hath given it a cavity to be 
filled, yet we know not where is the stomach 
which thirsts after, and teaches it to find, the 
human blood. So these great jurists : out of 
matters which look like nothing, they have 
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created such a complete system of divisions 
and distinctions, endowing them with mem- 
bers which furnish in tlie end a complete 
body, having this point in common witli the 
gnat which consumes human blood, that they 
consume the reiuson, which is the blood of the 
judgment.” In 1621 Automne published 
“ Commeutaire sur la Coutume de Bor- 
deaux,” re-edited by P. Dupin iu 1728. The 
titles of some other works attributed to Au- 
tomne will be found in Adelung’s Supplement 
to Jcicher, Allgem. Gelehrt. Lex. ( BorAs re- 
ferred to.) J. H. B. 

ALTON, or ANTON, JEAN D’, a 
French chronicler and poet of the age of 
Louis XII. 0])inions are various as to the 
projier fonn of this writer’s name: he is 
called D’Auton, D’Authon, D’Autun, Dauton, 
Dauthon, D’Auton, and Danton. Of these 
forms, the first five, being similarly pro- 
nounced, may be easily reconciled and re- 
duced to one ; but between this and the sixth 
and seventh forms, which may aho be re- 
duced to one, tliere is a considerable discre- 
pancy in tlie pronunciation. After the im- 
successful attempts of the Abbe' Goujet, La 
Croix du Maine, Rigoley de Juvigny, and 
more recently the Bibliophile Jacob (La- 
croix), to determine between the N and the 
U in the first syllable, it is not intended here 
to enter at any length into the subject. It 
may lie remarked, however, as singular that 
the authority of two contemporary rhyme- 
sters is as much in favour of one form as of 
another. Jean Bouchet, in the following 
quatrain, calls him D’Auton or D’Authon: — 

“ Georges avait une veine elegante. 

Grave et, hardie, et frftre Jean D'Authm 
Douce et venuste, et I>emaire abondante, 

I.e Ciiarretier prose avait de haul tun.” 

But in opposition to this we have a couplet 
from Guillaume Cretin in favour of D’Anton 
or Danton: — 

“ Le reverend abbe le bon Dnnton 
Merveille n’est, car il abonde en ton.” 

Add to this tliat in the chronicle of the 
abbots of Angle he is called Dauton, and, in 
two of his works printed during his life- 
time, Dauton. After ridding ourselves of 
this discussion touching D’Auton’s name, we 
are immediately met by another as to his 
birth-place. Guy Allard (“ Bibliothcque de 
Dauphine”) says that he was lK>m at Beaure- 
paire ; the Abbe Goujet (“ Bibliothcque Fran- 
9 alse”), at Poitiers; and Dreux du Radier 
(“ Bibliothcque de Poitou”), at Saintonge. 
Dreux du Radier is perhaps correct. 

The materials for a biography of D’Auton, 
which are exceedingly scanty, consist prin- 
cipally of a long epitaph composed iu honour 
of his memory by Ms friend Jean Bouchet, 
and of a few incidental notices in D’Auton’s 
own works. From these it appears that he 
was bom about the year 1466, probably of a 
noble ffimily ; and t^t he was a monk of the 
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order of St. Benedict— ^ot of St. Augustine, 
as stated in the “ Biographie Universelle.” 
D’Auton early distinguished himself by his 
love of rhetoric and poetry; he instructed 
Jean Bouchet in these two arts, and the 
grateful pupil ever afterwards spoke with 
euthusiasm in praise of his master. Some 
poetical compositions of D’Auton introduced 
him to the notice of Anne of Brittany, wife 
of Louis XII. This queen was celebrated 
for her patronage of literature, and it was 
probably owing to her influence that he re- 
ceived the appointment of chronicler or his- 
toriographer to Louis XII. In this capacity 
D’Auton composed his “ Annals of the reign 
of Louis XII. from the year 1499 to 15U8,” 
and was privileged to attend the king’s person 
in all his journeys. Louis XII. rewarded 
him for his services witli the revenues of tlie 
Abbey of Angle in Poitou, and of the priory 
of Clermont- 1 jodeve. Upon the death of 

the king, D’Auton retired to his abbey, 
where he led a religious life, and died, 
aged sixty years, in the month of January, 
1527. 

All of D’Auton’s metrical compositions, 
with the exception of a French translation of 
Ovid’s “ Metamorphoses,” exist in a single 
MS. numbered 7899, in ^ the Biblioth^ue 
Boyale at Paris. The following were pub- 
lished during his lifetime: — 1. “ Les Epis- 
tres envoye'es au roy tres-chrestie de la les 
motz par les estatz de France, coposees 
par frere Jehan Danton, historiographe du 
diet seigneur, avec certaines ballades et 
rondeaux,” &c., Lyon, 1509, Gothic type, 
4to. 2. “ Lexil de Gennes la superl)e faict 
par frere Jehan Danton, historiographe du 
toy" 8 leaves. Gothic type, 4to. ; no im- 
print. .3. A poetic Epistle attached to the 
“ Chevalier sans reproche” of Jean Bouchet. 
4. A poetic Epistle attached to the “ Laby- 
rinthe de Fortune” of the same author. The 
former half of D’Auton’s chronicle was pub- 
lished by Theodore Godefroy, at the end of 
Claude Scyssel’s “ History of Louis XIL,” 
1615, 4to. ; and afterwards separately, in 
1620, 4to. The latter half was published for 
the first time in a complete edition of the 
whole work, entitled “ (3hroniques de Jean 
d’Auton, publiees pour la premiere fois en 
entier, d’apres les MSS. de la Bibliotheque 
du Roi, avec notices et notes par P. L. Jacob, 
Bibliophile (Lacroix),” 4 vols. Paris, 1834 
— 35, 8vo., forming a portion of the collec- 
tion entitled “ Chroniques, Memoires, et Do- 
cumens de I’Histoire de France.” The editor 
cannot be too highly praised for the manner 
in which he has executed his task : a spirited 
notice of D’Auton is prefixed to the first 
volume. 

As a poet D’Auton seldom rises above me- 
diocrity, and frequently sinks below it. His 
friend Jean Bouchet calls him “ Grant ora- 
teur tant en prose qu’en rithme but poor 
Bouchet’s own poems are worth very little, 
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and his criticism still less. D'Auton, how- 
ever, was one of the principal authors of the 
“Equivocal” school of poetry, founded by 
Jean Molinet. The “ Equivocal” poets wrote 
alternate French and Latin verses; the Latin 
words corresponding in sound, if not in 
sense, with the French placed immediately 
alKive them. 

As a chronicler, D’Auton executes Jiis task 
with fidelity and zeal. An eye-witness of 
most of the occurrences which he recorded, 
he carefully distinguishes between these and 
such transactions as had not come under his 
own immediate notice. Simple and truthful, 
he always condemns vice and always honours 
virtue. In style he must suffer by a compa- 
rison with Froissart and some others of the 
early French chroniclers. His ideas are fre- 
quently vague, and he is unsuccessful in his 
choice of words to express them : this is more 
particularly the case in his prologues. His 
rhetorical studies are often an impediment in 
his path ; and he delights to revel in a tor- 
tured phraseology, half Latin and half 
French. “In description,” says the biblio- 
phile Jacob, “ he is a ^reat painter ; there is 
life, force, and colouring in his expression ; 
he ceases to stammer, and grows eloquent.” 
(Goujet, Bibliotheque Franfaise, vol, xi. 356 
— 362 ; La Croix du Maine and Du Verdier, 
Bibliothi-ques Fran^aises; Bioipraphie Uni- 
verselle; Notice of D’Auton by the biblio- 
phile Jacob (Lacroix), prefixed to his edition 
of D’Auton’s Chronicle ; Brunet, Manuel du 
Libraire.) G. B. 

AUTOPHRADA'TES (AOroi^goSdTtjs'), a 
Persian general in the time of Artaxerxes III. 
(Ochus) and Darius II. (Codomannus), kings 
of Persia. He was engaged in the suppression 
of the revolt of Artabazus, satrap of Lydia, 
whom he succeeded in capturing, but allowed 
to escape. (Demosthenes, Agaimt Aris- 
tocrates, p. 671, ed. Keiske.) He besi^|;ed 
the town of Atameus in Mysia, where Eubu- 
lus, a Bithynian adventurer, had established 
himself ; but gave up the siege on Eubulus 
telling him to calculate the probable expense 
of it, and saying that he woMd probably sell 
him the town for a smaller sum. Autophra- 
dates, however, did not purchase the town, 
which Eubulus left to his favourite slave 
Hemiias. The dates of these events are not 
ascertained, but they belong to the reign of 
Ochus. (Aristotle, Politic, ii. 4.) 

In the warfare of Alexander the Great 
with Darius II. he commanded the fleet of 
Darius, which comprehended the Phoenician 
and Cyprian vessels, in the .^gean Sea, in 
conjunction with Phamabazus, son of Arta- 
bazus ; and after the death of Memnon the 
Rhodian, who was preparing to attack Lesbos, 
he pressed the siege of Mitylene with such 
vigour that it was forced to capitulate, B.C. 
333, on terms which the Persians did not 
observe. Autophradates then, separating 
from Phamabazus, who sailed to Lycia, 
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sulcd to attack the other islands of the 
iEgean ; but we have no notice of his pro- 
ceedings till he was rejoined by Pharnabazus, 
when, with a hundred vessels of war, they 
sailed to Tenedos and compelled it to submit. 
Autophradates and his colleague then garri- 
soned Chios, detached squadrons to Cos and 
Halicarnassus, and with the rest of the fleet 
came to Siphnos, where they were met by 
Agis, King of Sparta, who came to request 
assistance, both in ships and money, for his 
intended war with the Macedonians. Au- 
tophradates supplied him with thirty talents 
of silver and ten triremes, which last were 
immediately despatched to the Peloponnesus. 
Autophradates then sailed to Halicarnassus, 
where Agis again came to him. Phama- 
bazus had previously sailed to Chios, on 
hearing of Darius’s defeat at Issus, n.c. 333, 
fearing a revolt in that important island. We 
hear nothing further of Autophradates. Upon 
Alexander’s occupying Phoenicia, the vessels 
of Aradus and Byblus, which composed pa/t 
of the Persian fleet, returned home, and the 
war in the iEgean languished. (Arrian, 
Anabasis, ii. 1, 2, 13, 20, iii. 2.) J. C. M. 

AUTOPHRADA'TES, a Persian, satrap of 
the Tapuri, who submitted to Alexander after 
the death of Darius. Alexander restored to 
him his satrapy, and addetl to it that of the 
Mardians. (Arrian, Anabasis, iii. 23, 24.) 

J. C. M. 

AUTREAU, JACQUES, a French por- 
trait-painter of eccentric character, who was 
a poet by preference, but a painter by neces- 
sity. He was bom at Paris, where he died 
in 1745, in the Hospital of the Incurables, 
aged eighty-nine. There are several esti- 
mable pictures by Autreau ; and he obtained 
a name by some dramatic performances of 
his pen. I'he reputation, however, acquired 
by such works he despised, as he despised 
also many other things which most men 
esteem. His best picture is one representing 
a discussion between Fontenelle la Mothe 
and Danchet. His last piece was a clever al- 
legorical eulogium upon the Cardinal Fleury. 
He painted himself as Diogenes with the 
lantern as having found the man he was in 
search of, who is represented by a portrait of 
the cardinal, which he painted from the pic- 
ture by Rigaud. It has been engraved by 
S. D. 'Thomassin and by J. Houbraken : the 
latter print is without the name of the en- 
graver. Autreau first appeared as a drama- 
tic writer in 1718, when he brought out a 
comedy entitled “ Port-a-1’ Anglais,” the suc- 
cess of which, says the writer in the “ Bio- 
graphie Universelle,” induced the Italian 
comedians then in Paris, who were about to 
return to their own country, to establish 
themselves in France. This comedy was 
succeeded by several other pieces more or 
less successfol, all of which were published 
at Paris in a collected form, in 4 vols. 12mo. 
in 1749. There is some account of the merits 
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and demerits of Autreau’s writings, and of 
his character, in the “ Biographie Univer- 
selle.” He wrote a song, celebrated in its 
time, against Rousseau, supposing him to be 
the author of an abusive couplet against him- 
self, in which he is termed “ ce peintre Au- 
treau, toujours ivre.” Autreau is described 
as a man of a morose temper, and of a dis- 
agreeable exterior : he died, as he had lived, in 
poverty. (De Fontenai, Dictionnaire desAr^ 
tistes, &c. ; Heineken, JJictionnaire des Ar- 
tistes, &c.) R. N. W. 

AUTREY, HENRI JEAN BAPTISTE 
FABRY DE MONCAULT, Count, grand- 
son of Fleurian d’Armeuonville, was bom at 
Paris, on the 9th of Jime, 1723. He entered 
the army, and rose to the rank of chief of 
the second brigade of the light horse of 
Brittany. His leisure was devoted to the 
unwarlike occupation of refuting the opinions 
of the encyclopedists and other philosophers 
of the eighteenth century. He died at Paris, 
in the year 1777. Voltaire, in a letter ad- 
dressed to Autrey (tom. lix. p. 166, edit, 
Kehl), says, “ I have had the honour to 
spend some part of my life with your mother: 
you possess all her intellect, with much more 
philosophy.” His works are — 1. “ L’Anti- 
quite justifi^ ; ou, Re'futation d’un Livre (by 
I^ulanger) qui a pour titre * L’Antiqui^ 
devoilee par les Usages,’ ” Paris, 1776, 12mo. 
In this work Autrey contends tliat the sys- 
tem set up by Boulanger furnishes additional 
proof in favour of Revelation. 2. “ Le Pyr- 
rhonien raisonnable; ou, Methode nouvelle 
proposee aux incre'dules, par I’Abbe' ♦ * 

La Haye (Paris), 1765, l2mo. Barbier, in 
the first edition of his “ Anonymes,” attri- 
buted tliis work erroneously to the Count 
d’Ali» de Corbet. This mistake is corrected 
in the second edition. Voltaire, in one of 
his letters to Damilaville (vol. lix. p. 42, 
edit Kehl), laughs at this book, “ in which,” 
says he, “ they fancy they can prove original 
sin geometrically.” 3. “ Les Quakers k leur 
frere V * ♦ (Voltaire), Lettres plus philo- 

sophiques que sur sa Religion et 

ses Livre^” London and Paris, 1768, 8vo. 
Barbier, in the first edition of his “Ano- 
nymes,” attributed this work to the Abbd 
Gue'nde, but corrected the error in the second 
edition. The above works were published 
anonymously. 4. The Abbe Gera^ in his 
“ Melanges inte'ressans,” p. 58, states that 
Autrey was the author of several “ lettres 
ingenieuses” to Voltaire. (^Biographie Uni- 
verselle, Suppl.; Qudrard, La France littd- 
raire; Barbier, Dictionnaire des (Juvrages 
anonymes, 2nd edit. ; Grimm, Correspondance 
littdraire, vi. 252, edit. 1813.) J. W. J. 

AUTRIVE, JAQUES FRAN 9 OIS O’, 
one of die most eminent pupils of Jaraovich 
on the violin, was bora in 1758, at St. Quentin. 
To great purity of tone he imited the ex- 
pression and finish of a true artist His 
career was terminated, at the age of thirty- 
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five years, by deafness. Ilis compositions, 
■which abound with graceful melody, are 
concertos and duets for the violin. He died 
at Mons, in December, 1824. (Fetis, liio- 
graphie IJnwe.rselle des Mitsiciens.) E. T. 

AUTROCHE, CLAUDE DELOYNES 
D’, was boni at Orleans on the 1st of January, 
1 744. At an early age he showed a decid^ 
inclination for literature and tlie arts; he 
travelled in Italy for the purpose of im- 
proving his taste, and although very religious 
visited Voltaire at Ferney as the chief of the 
republic of letters. He said, referring to 
this visit, that he quitted Femey more a 
Christian than he entered it We are not 
told how this improvement was effected. On 
his return home from his travels he married, 
and the remainder of his life was spent in 
the embellishment of his estate, in writing 
verses, chiefly translations, and in charitable 
deeds both numerous and important. He 
died at Orleans, on the 17th of November, 
1823. His works, all which were published 
anonymously, are — 1. “Traduction de 
I’Eneide de Virgile en vers Frau^ais, suivie 
de notes littcraires et morales,” 2 vols. 
Orleans and Paris, 1804, 8vo. ; also with the 
Latin text, in 3 vols. 8vo. In this work the 
translator displays a very amusing simplicity. 
He proposes to remodel Virgil, and is evi- 
dently well satisfied with the manner in 
which he has performed his task : sometimes 
he takes to himself the credit of not being 
inferior to his original : sometimes he makes 
corrections, at others he embodies his im- 
provements in additional verses. In the pre- 
face he informs us that it had been his inten- 
tion to mve a new edition of the “ ASneid,” 
such as he supposed Virgil would have written 
had he live<l long enough to put the finishing 
hand to his poem, in which he, Autroche, 
would have removed all that was feeble and 
unnecessary, and, while he preserv<.*d all the 
beauties, would have endeavoured to add 
such as Virgil doubtless would have added. 
He states also that he had flatteretl himself 
with uniting in one work the chief beauties 
of the “Iliad ’’and the “ Odyssey,” and all 
those of the “ iEneid.” Autroche does not 
say why he had abandoned this intention. 
2. “ Traduction libre des Odes d’Horace en 
vers Fran^ais, suivie de notes historiques et 
critiques,” 2 vols. Orleans, 1789, 8vo. 3. 
“ Me'moire sur I’AmcHioration de la Sologne,” 
Orle'ans and Paris, 1787, 8vo. 4. “ L’^prit 
de Milton, ou Traduction en vers Frangais 
du Paradis Perdu, degagee des longtieurs et 
superfluites qui de'parent ce po^me, ” Orleans, 
1808, 8vo. 

Delille had published his translation of 
Milton before that by Autroche appeared. 
Autroche anticipates the objection that a 
second translation was not called for, by 
stating in his preface that Delille had given 
Milton as he was, with all his defects ; while 
lie, more jealous of the reputation of the 
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English poet, had considered that the sup* 
pression of all his superfluities would display 
a form perfectly constituted, and endowed 
alike with beauty and regularity. 5. “Jeru- 
salem delivree du Tasse, traduite en vers 
Fraii(;ais,” Paris, 1810, 8vo. 6. “Traduction 
nouvelle des Pseaumes de David, en vers 
Fran<;ais, avec le texte Latin en regard,” 
Orleans, 1820, 8vo. 7. Autroche is also 
said to have been the author of “ Corre- 
spondance en vers avec Napoleon Buona- 
parte,” 8vo. His verses are good, but his 
efforts to improve Virgil and Milton were 
productive of much more amusement to the 
critics than honour to himself or benefit to 
his authors ; all, however, even those who 
treat him most severely as a poet, bear tes- 
timony to his excellence as a man. (Mahnl, 
Annuaire n^crologique, Ann^e 1823; Barbier, 
Dictionnaire des Om:rages anonymes ; Bio- 
graphie Universelle, Sttppl. ; Querard, La 
France littdraire.) J. W. J. 

AUTRONIA GENS. This Gens was not 
originally of any note ; and is not distinguished 
by any cognomen. Afterwards the cogno- 
men P.*TUS came into use, and it appears on 
several medals which record the foundation 
of colonies and triumphs. (Rasche, Lexicon 
Jiei Nnmariee.) G. L. 

AUTUMNUS. [Automne.] 

AUTUN. [Auton.] 

AUVERGNE, COUNTS OF. The first 
Count of Auvergne of whom any mention is 
made is Blandin, who held the county in the 
time of Pepin le Bref, King of France, whose 
hostility he provoked as being one of the 
supporters of Waifre, Duke of Aquitaine. 
He fell in battle against Pepin, a.d. 7G3. 
His successors were as follows: — Chilping or 
Hilping, nominated by Waifre, a.d. 763 to 
76.'i ; Bertmond, nominated by Charlemagne, 
A.D. 774 to 778; Itier(iu Latin, Icterius), 
brother of lA)up I., Duke of Gascony, was 
count from a.d. 778, but how long is not 
known. Warin, a.d. 819, or earlier, to 839, 
when he was deposed by Louis le Debon- 
naire; Gerard or Ge'rard, a.d. 839 to 841, 
killed in the great battle of Fontenai ; Guil- 
laume or William I., 841 to 846, at the latest ; 
Bernard I., 846 — 8.'>8; Guillaume or William 

11., A.D. 858 to 862 at the latest. Etienne or 
Stephen, a.d. 862 to 863; Bernard II., sur- 
named Plantevelue, a.d. 864 to 886 [Au- 
vERo.NE, Bernard II., Count of], in whose 
family the county became hereditary. Guil- 
laume or William III., called by some I.,sur- 
named Le Pieux, son of BemaM II., a.d. 886 
to 918. Guillaume or William IV. (or II.), 
suruamed Ia: Jeune, nephew of Guillaume 

111., A.D. 918 to 926; Acfred, brother of 
Guillaume IV., a.d. 926 to 928. Ebles, Count 
of Poitiers, not of the family of the here- 
ditary counts, A.D. 928 to 932. Raymond 
Pons, Count of Toulouse, cousin of Guil- 
laume IV., A.D. 932 — 950; Guillaume or 
William V. (or III.), sumamed Tete d’Etoupe, 
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Count of Poitiers, not of the hereditary line, 
A.D. 951 to 963; Guillaume or William VI. 
(or IV.), sumamed Taillefer, Count of Tou- 
louse, son of Raymond Pons, a.d. 963 to 
979 ; Gui I., a.d. 979 to 989. Gui had 
previously been Viscount of Auvergne, and 
was not of the hereditary line ; he received 
the county by grant from Guillaume VI., 
who reserved to himself the suzerainte' of 
the county. Gui became founder of a new 
line. 

Guillaume or William VII. (or V.), 
brother of Gui I., a.d. 989 to 1016 at latest 
Robert I., son of Guillaume VII., a.d. 1016 
to 1032 at latest Guillaume or W'illiam 

VIII. (or VI.), son of Robert I., a.d. 1032 to 
1060 at latest Robert II., son of Guillaume 

VIII. , A.D. 1060 to 1096 or later. Guil- 
laume or William IX. (or VII.), son of 
Robert II., a.d. 1096 at the soonest, to 1136 
at the latest [Auv ergne, Guii.i.aume IX., 
Count OF.] Robert III., son of Guillaume 

IX. , A.D. 11.36 perhaps to a.d. 1145. Guil- 
laume or William X. (or VIII.), sumamed 
Le Jeune or Le Grand, son of Robert III. ; 
A.D. 1 1 45 at the latest to 1 1 55. Guillaume or 
W’illiam XI. (or IX.), sumamed Le Vieux, 
brother of Robert III., a.d. 1 1 55 to 1182. Ro- 
bert IV., son of Guillaume XI., a.d. 1182 to 
about 1194; Guillaume or William XII. (or 

X. \ son of Robert IV., a.d. 1194 to 1195. 
Gui II., second son of Robert IV., a.d. 11 95 to 
1224. [Auvergne, Gui II., Count OF.] Guil- 
laume or William XIII. (or XL), son of Gui 
II., A.D. 1224 to 1247. Robert V., son of 
Guillaume XIII., A.D. 1247tol277. Hewas 
Count of Boulogne in right of his mother, 
and transmitted that county to his successors 
in Auvergne. Guillaume or William XIV. 
(or XII.), son of Robert V., a.d. 1277 to 
1279 at the latest; Robert VI., another son 
of Robert V., a.d. 1279 to 1314, or possibly 
1318; Robert VII., sumamed Le Grand, 
son of Robert VI., a.d. 1314 to 1326 at the 
latest ; Guillaumeor William XV. (orXIIL), 
son of Robert VII., a.d, 1326 at the latest, to 
1332; Jeanne, daughter of Guillaume XV., 
1332 to 1360: she married into the ducal 
house of Burgundy, and thus added Au- 
vergne to the possessions of that house. Phi- 
lippe, sumamed de Rouvre, son of Jeanne, 
A.D. 1360 to 1361. He was Duke of Bur- 
gimdy, of the first branch of the royal 
family (Capet) of France which possessed 
that duchy. In him that branch l>ecame 
extinct : and on his death the county of Au- 
vergne, with that of Boulogne, passed to 
Jean I. (brother of Guillaume XV. and uncle 
of Jeanne), a.d. 1361 to 1386; Jean II., son 
of Jean I., a.d. 1386 to 1394; Jeanne II., 
daughter of Jean II., a.d. 1394 to 1422 ; she 
married first, Jean, Duke of Berri, son of 
Jean II. King of France, and then Georges de 
la Treraouille ; she had no children. She left 
her counties of Auvergne and Ploulogne to 
Marie, grand-daughter of Robert VII., who 
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held the counties from a.d. 1422 to 1437. She 
married Bertrand V., Ix>rd of La Tour ; Ber- 
trand I., son of Marie, and Bertrand of La 
Tour, united the inheritances of his fiither and 
his mother, a.d. 1437 to 1461. Bertrand II., 
son of Bertrand I., a.d. 1461 to 1494. Jean 

111., son of Bertrand II., a.d. 1494 to 1501. 
Anne, daughter of Jean III., a.d. 1501 to 
1524. She married John Stuart, Duke of 
Albany, a Scotch nobleman: she left her 
county of Auvergne to her niece Catherine 
de M^icis, wife of Henri II. of France. 
Upon Catherine’s death, Henri III., her 
sou, bestowed it upon Charles de Valois, 
natural son of Charles IX. of France, better 
known as Duke of Angouleme [Angod- 
leme], but it was taken from him (a.d. 
1606) by a decree of the parliament of 
Paris, in favour of Marguerite of Valois, 
daughter of Catherine de M^icis, and di- 
vorced wife of Henri IV. of France. In 
A.D. 1651 the domains of the county of 
Auvergne and other possessions were given 
by Louis XIV., then a minor, to the Duke 
of Bouillon, in exchange for S(>dan and Ran- 
cour. Art de V^fier les Dates.) 

J. C. M. 

AUVERGNE, DAUPHINS OF. This 
line of French nobles originated with Guil- 
laume or William X. (VIII. according to 
some), called Le Jeune, Count of Auvergne, 
who, when despoiled of his county by his 
imcle Guillaume XL (or IX.) le Vieux, pre- 
served a small part of the domains of his 
county, together with the county of Velai. 
He commonly took the title of Count of Le 
Puy, but also called himself Dauphin of Au- 
vergne, in imitation apparently of his ma- 
ternal grandfather, Guignes IV., Count of 
Albon and Viennois, who had taken the title 
of Dauphin some years before. Guillaume 
le Jeune died a.d. 1169. His successors 
were: — Rol)ert, sumamed Dauphin, son of 
Guillaume le Jeune, from a.d. 1169 to 1234 
[Auvergne, Robert-Daupuin, Dauphin 
of]. He styled himself Count of Clermont, 
and sometimes even Count of Auvergne. 
Guillaume II., sumamed Dauphin, Count of 
Clermont and of Moutferrand, son of Robert- 
Dauphin, from a.d. 1234 to 1240 at latest. 
Robert II., Count of Clermont, son of Guil- 
laume II. Dauphin, from 1240 to 1262 ; Ro- 
bert III., Count of Clermont, son of Robert 

11., from 1262 to 1282; Robert IV., Count 
of Cleraiont and of Montferrand, son of Ro- 
bert III., from 1282 to 1324; Jean, sur- 
named Dauphinet, fi^m 1324 to 1351 ; B<?- 
raud I., son of Jean Dauphinet, from 1351 to 
1356; Bc'raud II., Count of Clermont and 
Mercoeur [Auvergne, Beraud II., Dau- 
phin of], son of Bc'raud I., from 1356 to 
1400 ; Bc'raud III., Count of Clermont and 
of Sancerre, son of Be'raud II., from 1400 
to 1426; Jeanne, Countess of Clermont and 
Sancerre, and of Montpeusier, daughter of 
Be'raud 111., from 1426 to 1436. 
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On the death of Jeanne without issne, the 
dauphinate of Auvergne passed to Louis of 
Bourbon, Count of Mont^usier, husband of 
Jeanne, by the gift of that princess, and he 
transmitted it to his posterity by his second 
wife. He held the dauphinate from 14.36 to 
1486. His successors were: — Gilbert, Count 
of Montpensier (under which title he is 
chiefly known), son of Louis of Bourbon, 
from 1486 to 1496 ; Louis II., son of Gilbert, 
and his successor in the duchy of Mont- 
pensier and the dauphinate of Auvergne, 
from 1496 to 1.501 ; Charles, Duke of Bour- 
bon, Count of Montpensier and of La Marche, 
second son of Gilbert, and brotlier of Ix)uis 
II., from 1501 to 1527. He is eminent in 
history as Duke of Bourbon and Constable of 
France. His lands and honours were forfeited 
to the crown ; but, in 1 560, the dauphinate of 
Auvergne and other honours and domains 
were restored to his nephew Louis, Duke of 
Montpensier, son of his sister Louise of Bour- 
bon and of Andre de Chauvigny, Prince of 
Dwls. From him the dauphinate descended 
with the duchy of Montpensier, till the line 
of succession ended with Anne Marie Louise 
of Orl&ns, known as Madame de Montpen- 
sier (cousin-german of I>ouis XIV.), who 
died A. D. 1693. Art de Vdrijier les 
Datee.) J. C. M. 

AUVERGNE, ANTOINE D’, although 
of a family claiming to be noble, was in early 
life the leader of the concerts at Clermont 
He was bom at Clermont-Ferrand, in 1 7 1 -3. 
In 1739 he went to Paris, and was soon after 
appointed the leader of the king's private 
band. In 1742 he became the leMer of the 
Opera ; and in 1 752 he made his first essay 
in dramatic composition, in his opera 
** Amours de Tempo." In the following 
ear he attempted an opera according to the 
talian model, which, after having been per- 
formed with some success, was suddenly pro- 
hibited, because it was not conformed to the 
French rules for the lyric drama. 

When Mondonville relinquished the direc- 
tion of the Concerts Spirituels, D’ Auvergne, 
in conjunction with Joliveau, succeeded him, 
and produced there many compositions which 
are said to have been admired. In 1770 he 
was appointed director of the Opera, a situa- 
tion in which he seems to have found it dif- 
ficult to reconcile the perpetual craving of 
the Parisians after novelty with their l)elief 
that France was the source of every musical 
excellence and perfection. It is related of 
D’Auvergne, that when the first act of Gluck’s 
“ Iphigenia" was sent to him, with a proposal 
to pr(Suce it at Paris, he replied, “If the 
author of this act will undertake to produce 
six operas for our theatre, I will bring it out; 
but on no other condition: it will annihilate 
everything that the French school has pro- 
duced.” 

Between the years 1752 and 1776 Auvergne 
wrote twelve operas and some solos for the 
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violin, as well as some concerted pieces ; but 
his compositions, like those of his country- 
men in general, are unknown beyond France. 
Auvergne died at Lyon, in 1797. (Laborde, 
Esmi eur la Mnstitjiie.) E. T. 

AUVERGNE, BE'RAUD II., DAU- 
PHIN OF, suraamed Count Camus, was 
the eldest son of Bcraud I., Dauphin of Au- 
vergne, and of Marie de Villemur, niece of 
Pope John XXII. He succeeded his father 
in the dauphinate of Auvergne, and the 
county of Clermont and lordship of Mer- 
ccBur, in August, 1356. Three weeks after- 
wards he fought in the French army in the 
battle of Poitiers ; and, in 1359 was one of 
leaders of the nobility of Auvergne when 
they assembled to oppose an inroad of the 
English under Sir Robert Knolles. Knolles 
retired without fighting. In 1360 the Dau- 
phin of Auvergne was one of the hostages 
given up to the English for the due execu- 
tion of the treaty of Bretigni, and he re- 
mained thirteen years in England. On his 
return he was in the army assembled by 
Ixiuis, Duke of Anjou (1374), brother of 
Charles V., to attack the English in Gas- 
cony ; in 1383 he served under Charles VI. 
in his campaign against the Flemings ; and 
in 1386 was in the great army assembled by 
Charles VI. for tlie invasion of England — an 
attempt which proved abortive. In 1390 he 
engaged in the unsuccessful expedition against 
Tunis, devised by the Genoese, and headed 
by lyouis, Duke of Bourbon, matenial uncle 
of Charles VI. He died in 1400, with the 
reputation of one of the bravest nobles of his 
day. He had three wives : — Jeanne, daugh- 
ter of Guignes VIII., Count of Forez; 
Jeanne, daughter of Jean I., Count of Au- 
vergne ; and Marguerite, daughter and 
heiress of Jean III., Count of Sancerre. By 
his first wife he left a daughter, and by the 
last he had several children, the eldest of 
whom, Be'raud III., succeeded him in his 
duchy. (Froissart, Chroniques ; Sismondi, 
Histoire des Fraiifais; L Art de Verifier les 
Dates.) J. C. M. 

AUVERGNE, BERNARD II., suniamed 
Plantevelue (Planta Pilosa), COUNT D’, was 
the first of the hereditary counts, and became 
possessed of the countship in 864. There is 
some doubt as to the identity of this Bernard, 
there being several nobles of the same name ; 
the general opinion appears, however, to be 
in favour of the son of Bernard I., Count of 
Poitiers, with which Baluze (^Histoire de la 
Matson d' Auvergne, ii. 3) coincides. Ber- 
nard joined the league of the French nobles 
a^inst Charles the Bald, in 877, but made 
his peace with the king in the following 
year. This temporary defection was the 
more inexcusable on the part of Bernard, as 
he was one of the council appointed by 
Charles to assist his sou Louis le Begue, 
afterwards Louis II., during his own tempo- 
rary absence. 
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Bernard endeavoured to efface the memory 
of his delinquency by rendering important 
services to the crown, and so "well acquitted 
himself, that Louis II. conferred upon him 
the Marquisate of Septimanie, of which its 
former possessor, Bernard, had been deprived, 
by a sentence of the diet of the kingdom, 
held at Troyes, as a punishment for his re- 
bellion against the king. The Duke of Aqui- 
taine having seized upon the county of Au- 
tun, and slain Bernard Vitel, its possessor, 
Louis 11. sent against him his son, afterwards 
Louis III., at head of the army of Bur- 
gundy, under the guidance of the Count of 
Auvergne, Hugues I’Abbe', Duke or Marquis 
of Outre-Seine, Boson, Duke of Provence, 
and Thierri, the grand chamberlain. • They 
soon became masters of the city of Autim, 
and were engaged in the reduction of the re- 
mainder of me county, when the news of the 
death of Ix)uis II., which occurred on the 
10th of April, 879, reached them. Louis by 
his will appointed the Count of Auvergne 
guardian of his son Louis III. Bernard 
justified this appointment by the exertions he 
made to maintain the peace of the kingdom, 
repress the intrigues of the great lords, and 
confirm the authority of the new king. One 
of his first cares was to assemble a diet at 
Meaux preparatory to tlie coronation of the 
young king, and he then conducted Louis 
and his younger brother Carloman to Fer- 
rieres, where they were both crowned. The 
malcontents however, with Gauzlin, cliancel- 
lor of France, at their head, held another as- 
sembly at Creil, whence they sent a deputa- 
tion to Louis, King of Germany, to offer him 
the crown of France. Louis accepted the 
offer, and passed the Rhine at the head of a 
large army, but was induced by Bernard to 
return, by the cession of that portion of the 
dominions of Lothaire situated on the Scheldt 
and the Meuse, which had fallen to Charles 
the Bald, when the immense territories which 
Lothaire had inherited from his father Louis 
le Debonnaire were divided, as the wmdition 
of peace between himself and his brothers 
Louis of Germany and Charles the Bald. 
This affair was hardly settled when Boson, 
Duke of Provence, caiwed himself to be pro- 
claimed King of Burgundy by the bishops 
of his depsjtment, assembled at Mantaille, m 
881. The following year Bernard marched 
against him with Louis and his brother, and 
commenced operations by the siege of Macon, 
which, being taken, was, togetlier with its 
department, conferred upon Bernard. Siege 
was then laid to Vienne, but the capture of 
this place was not so easily accomplished. 
The Duchess of Provence defended it with 
consummate bravery and skill, and protracted 
the siege for two years, but was at length 
forced to surrender, in the year 884. Ber- 
nard continued the war against Boson, and 
lost his life in a battle fought between them 
in the month of July, 88G. Bernard had 
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three sons : Guillaume and Warin, who died 
young ; and another Guillaume, sumamed the 
Pious, who succeeded him as Coimt of Au- 
vergne; and two daughters. Art de Veri- 
fier lea Dates ; D’Harmonville, Dictiomaire 
des Dates; Sismondi, Histoire des Francis, 
iii. 230, &c.) J. W. J. 

AUVERGNE, EDWARD D’, rector of 
Great Hallingbury, in the county of Essex, 
was bom in Jersey, in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century. He was entered at 
Pembroke College, Oxford, and he took his 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in Michaelmas 
term, 1679, and his Master’s degree in May, 
1686. King William III. made him ms 
chaplain, and in this capacity he attended 
him in all his wars in the Spanish Nether- 
lands. He was also rector of St. Brelade, in 
the isle of Jersey, and afterwards was made 
chaplain to the third regiment of Guards. 
On the 11th of December, 1701, he w'as in- 
stituted to tlie rectory of Great Hallingbury 
(upon tlie advancement of Dr. Robert Hun- 
tington to a bishopric in Ireland), which he 
held until the time of his death, which oc- 
curred on the 13th of November, 1737. He 
wrote the history of the campaigns of Wil- 
liam III., of many of the events of which he 
was an eye-witness, comprised in the follow- 
ing works : — 1. “A relation of the most re- 
markable transactions of the last Campagne 
in the Confederate Army under the command 
of His Majesty of Great Britain, and after 
of the Elector of Bavaria (Maximilian II.), 
in the Spanish Netherlands, Anno Dom. 
1692,” Loudon, 1693, 4to. 2. “ The History 
of the last Campagne in the Spanish Nether- 
lands, anno Dom. 1693, with an exact draught 
of the several attacks of the French line by 
the Duke of Wirtemberg with the detach- 
ment under his command,” London, 1693, 
4to. This was edited by his friend and coun- 
tryman Dr. Philip Falle. The prefece to 
this work is dated from Bruges. 3. “ The 
History of tlie Campagne in the Spanish 
Netherlands anno Dom. 1694; with the 
Jounud of the Siege of Huy,” London, 1694, 
4to. The preface to thb work is dated from 
Bruges. 4. “ The History of the Campagne 
in Flanders for the year 1695, with an ac- 
count of the Siege of Namur,” Ixmdon, 1696, 
4to. 5. “ The History of the Campagne in 
Flanders for the year 1696,” London, 1696, 
4to. The preface to this work is dated from 
Bru^. 6. “ The History of the Campame 
in Flanders for the year 1697. Togemer 
with a Journal of the Siege of Ath, and a 
summary account of the Negotiations of the 
General Peace at Ryswick,” London, 1698, 
4to. 7. “ The History of ibe Campagne in 
Flanders for the year 1691, being the first 
of His late Majesty King William the Third, 
and completing the History of the Seven 
Campagnes of his said Majesty to the Treaty 
of Ryswick,” London, 1735, 4to. This work 
contains a history of the events leading to 
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the war, and the author tlius accounts for 
the great delay in its publication : — “ I could 
not be master enough of my subject at tljat 
time to give a full account of it, which is the 
reason why this work hath not appeared 
sooner ; and not being tied to any particular 
time, I have composed it as it suited best 

with my owu leisure and inclination 

I have used all possible diligence to give an 
exact and impartial account of affairs, to in- 
form the people of England of the truth,” 
&c. (Wood, Athenoc Oxonienses, iv. 749, 
T.'jO, edit Bliss; Gentlemans Magazine for 
1737, p. 702; Salmon, History and Anti- 
quities of KsseXf 93.) J. W. J. 

AUVERGNE, GUI II., COUNT D’, 
second son of Robert IV., succeeded his 
brother, Gxiillaume X., in the year 1195. 
Richard I., King of England, following the 
example of his fhther Henry II., claimed the 
suzeraintts or feudal superiority of Auvergne. 
Philippe Auguste, the French king, refused 
to acknowledge his right, and a war ensued. 
Richard contrived by fair promises to draw 
the Count and Dauphin of Auvergne [At:- 
VERGNE, Robert, Dauphin D’] into his in- 
terests. This proved an unfortunate alliance 
for them. Philippe entered Auvergne with 
an army, ravaged the country, and made 
himself master of several places ; while Ri- 
chard returned to England, leaving the count 
and dauphin to their fete. They were obliged 
to throw themselves on the mercy of the king, 
who granted them peace, but obliged them, 
as a condition, to sacrifice those portions of 
territoi'y which he had already seized. In 
the year 1197 a great quarrel arose between 
Gui and his brother Robert, the Bishop of 
Clennont. The bishop, having excommuni- 
cated his brother, and placed his lands under 
an interdict, hired troops, with which he 
devastated his territory during two years. 
The couut, driven to extremities, wrote to 
the pope. Innocent III., beseeching him to 
interpose his authority, in order to put an 
end to the murders, burnings, and pilla^ 
committed by his brother with impunity in 
his province. Before an answer arrived from 
the pope, Gui had surprised his brother and 
thrown him into prison. This circumstance 
was speedily communicated to the pope, who, 
in his letter dated in 1199, authorizes the 
prelates therein named to absolve Gui from 
the ecclesiastical censures, on condition of 
his performing penance and making due 
satisfaction for the excesses of which he had 
been guilty in seizing and imprisoning the 
bishop. In the month of July of the same 
year the Archbishop of Bourges, Henri de 
Sulli, succeeded in reconciling the two 
brothers, and inducing them to conclude a 
treaty of peace, which they confirmed in May, 
1201. In 1202 Gui committed to the bishop’s 
custody “ his city and subjects of Clermont,” 
to hold until he and his had made their peace 
with the King of France. From this time the 
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Bishops of Clermont held possession of the 
city until the year 1552, when they were 
ousted by a decree of the Parliament of Paris 
given in favour of Catherine de Medicis, to 
whom the province of Auvergne had been 
bequeathed by her aunt Anne, Countess of 
Auvergne, in 1524. In 1206 the count and 
his brother were again at variance : Gui a 
second time made the bishop his prisoner, 
and was again excommunicated by ^e pope. 
Innocent III. Philippe, having marched 
against him with a strong force, compelled 
him to release the bishop and give security 
for the reparation of the damage he had done. 
In the year 1208 the province of Rodez was 
bequeathed to him by the (k)unt Guillaume; 
but he sold it in the following year to Ray- 
mond IV., Count of 'Poulouse, who already 
possessed a portion of it. In the same year 
he took part in the crusade against the Albi- 
genses. Fresh disputes having arisen in 
1211 (according to the Chronicle of Bernard 
Ithier) between Gui and the Bishop of Cler- 
mont, Gui completely destroyed the abbey of 
Mauzac. For this violent act Philippe sent 
against him Dampierre, Sire de Bourbon, 
who took from him one hundred and twenty 
places, all of which the king conferred upon 
the conqueror. Gui continued the struggle 
until stripped of nearly every' possession, and 
then retired from the field. His fiefs were 
never restored to him. He died in the year 

1 224. In 1 1 80 he married Pernelle de Cham- 

bon, who brought him the lands of Combraille 
as her portion. By this lady he had three 
sons and three daughters. Gui is described 
as a great drinker and an incorrigible pillager 
of the church, appropriating to himself sacred 
vessels or the contents of a convent's cellar 
with equally unscrupulous rapacity. This 
peculiarity may account for the bitter quarrels 
between himself and the Bishop of Clermont, 
and the severity with which he was treated 
on occasion of these outbreaks. (Capefigue, 
Histoire de Philippe Auguste, iii. 50; L* Art 
de V^ijier les Dates.) J. W. J. 

AUVERGNE, GUILLAUME D’, the 
Latinized form of whose name is Guliclmus 
Alvemus or Arvemus, Bishop of Paris, was 
born at Aurillac, in the last half of the twelfth 
century. He studied at Paris, and early dis- 
tinguished himself by his diligence and great 
ability ; theology, philosophy, and mathe- 
matics were his favourite objects of study, 
and in due course he became one of the doc- 
tors of the Sorboune and professor of theo- 
logy. On the deatli of Barthelemy, Bishop 
of Paris, in 1228, Guillaume d’Auvergne was 
chosen to fill the vacant dignity. His religion 
was more than theoretical. In the year 

1225, while only a professor, he founded a new 
Maison des Filles-Dieu, or female peniten- 
tiary, at St. Denis, and placed there several 
women who had been reformed by his ex- 
ertions ; and every year of his episcopacy is 
said to have been distinguished by pious 
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foundations or institutions, and other merito- 
rious works, a minute account of which is 
given in the “ Gallia Christiana.” Among 
others may be named the foimdation of 
the priory of St. Catherine, in 1229 ; 
the concessions granted, through his influ- 
ence, to the Franciscans and Trinitarians in 
1230 ; and the foundation, in 1234, of a l)ap- 
tismal church at Crone, near Villencuve St. 
Georges. The demands of the University of 
Paris for extended privileges did not meet 
with his support The masters, finding that 
Blanche, the queen-regent, disregarded their 
remonstrances, applied to the bishop, antici- 
pating his ready concurrence in favour of the 
institution with which he had been so long 
and intimately connected. It would appear, 
however, that he considered his ovni rights 
to be infringed by the claims of the Univer- 
sity, and he consequently co-operated witli 
the chancellor, Philippe de Grove, in his op- 
position to them. In concert with the papal 
legate, he excommunicated such of the mas- 
ters and scholars as had bound themselves by 
oath not to return to Paris until they should 
obtain tlie satisfaction they demanded. In 
the year 1230 he was sent into Brittany for 
the purpose of counteracting the treasonable 
ractices of Peter, Duke of Brittany, who, 
aving entered into an alliance with the 
English king, Henry HI., was exerting him- 
self to induce his vassals to loin him in his 
defection. Guillaume succeeded in bringing 
back the Breton nobles to their natural alle- 
giance, and, in order to release them from 
their oaths of fealty to the duke, he declared 
him degraded from his principality by virtue 
of an act published in the month of June, 
1230, in an assembly of prelates held in the 
city of Ancenis. Between the years 1234 
and 1238, Guillaume d’ Auvergne was ac- 
tively employed in forwarding the resolutions 
which condemned the plurality of benefices. 
In the latter year, the king, Louis IX., re- 
deemed the Holy Crown of Thoms, which 
had been pledged to foreigners for tlie ex- 
penses of the French Crusades ; the Bishop 
of Paris presided at the religious ceremonies, 
which took place on the 11th of August, 
1239, when the crown was delivered to him, 
and was by him placed in the royal church of 
St. Nicholas, called the Holy Chapel since its 
re-erection under the reign of the same king. 
He baptixed the eldest son of Louis IX. in 
1244, and in the following year attended the 
king in his interview with the Pope Innocent 
IV. at Cluny. A crusade was projected, but 
the bishop had the good sense and the good 
fortime to dissuade the king from the rash 
and ruinous enterprise. The last act that is 
recorded of this prelate’s life Ls his sub- 
scription, in the year 1248, to tlie solemn 
condemnation of tne Talmud, pronounced by 
the legate Eudes, on the advice of forty-three 
doctors of theology and canon law. He died 
on the 30th of March, 1249, N.S. 
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Guillaume d’ Auvergne was held in great 
estimation during his life, and his virtues 
have not been overlooked by posterity. His 
perceptions were keen and rapid, and his 
judgnent solid. He was well acquainted 
with the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, 
but never hesitated to reject and refute such 
of their doctrines as appeared to him to be 
contrary to truth. He was a zealous opponent 
of heresy in all its fonns. His proofe are, 
for the most part, drawn from Scripture and 
reason, whence he has been accused of neg- 
lecting the fathers : it is probable that he 
thought the sacred writings the better au- 
thority. He is said to have been the first 
doctor of the Sorbonne who made use of the 
books attributed to Hermes, or Mercurius 
'Frismegistus. Clarke, in his “ View of the 
Succession of Sacred Literature” (ii. 735), 
calls him the most valuable writer of his 
age — neitlier so dry as to disgiist, nor so dif- 
fuse as to be powerless. 

There is no complete edition of this au- 
thor’s works, which are extremely numerous. 
The most comprehensive is that published at 
Orleans, in 1874, in 2 vols. fol., edited by 
Ferron, canon of Chartres. The first volume 
contains the following works: — 1. De Fide. 
2. De Legibus. 3. De Virtutibus. 4. De 
Moribus : this consists of thirteen discourses, 
filled with scholastic arguments, historical or 
fabulous narratives, texts of Scripture, and 
quotations from Aristotle, Cicero, and other 
writers. 5. De Vitiis et Peccatis. 6. De 
Tentatiouibus et Resistentiis. 7. De Mentis. 
8. De Retributionibus Sanctomm. 9. De 
Immortalitate Animce. 10. Rhetorica Divina : 
this is a treatise on prayer. It was the first 
of Auvergne’s works printed, and passed 
through more editions in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries than any other by the 
same author. 1 1. De Sacramentis in generali. 
12. De Sacramento Baptismi. 13. iSj Sacra- 
mento Confirmationis. 14. De Sacramento 
Eucharistise. 15. De Sacramento Poeniten- 
ti®. If). De Sacramento Matrimonii. 17. De 
Sacramento Ordinis. 18. De Sacramento 
Extrem® Unctiouis et de Sacramentalibus. 

19. Tractatus de Causis cur Deus homo. 

20. Tractatus uovus de Poenitentia: this is a 
supplement to the former treatise on the same 
subject. 21. De Universe. This is the au- 
thor’s most important work. It is arranged in 
two principal divisions, each of which is sub- 
divided into three sections. ITie three sections 
of the first division treat of — 1. the Author, 
origin and principles, or nature of the uni- 
verse ; 2. its duration, and different states, 
past, present, and future ; 3. the Providence 
which preserves and governs it. In the se- 
cond division, the author considers — 1. pure 
intelligence freed from matter; 2. the calo- 
(hemones, or good spirits; 3. the cacodse- 
mones, or devils. Dupin and some meta- 
physicians of modern times have highly 
eulogised this W’ork ; and even Daunou, the 
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writer of the rather severe critique upon it 
in the “ Histoire Litteraire de la France,” 
admits that the author has claims to much 
originality, and deserved a more prominent 
place in the history of philosophy in the 
middle ages than he obtained. The second 
volume of this edition comprises — 22. Three 
hundred and forty-two discourses. 23. De 
Trinitate et Attributis Divinis. 24. De 
Claustro Animse. 25. A Supplement to the 
treatise on penitence. 26. De collatione et 
pluralitate beneficiorum. Of the discourses, 
one hundred and eleven are upon the Epistles 
for the Sunday masses, from the first Sunday 
after Epiphany to the twenty-fourth Sunday 
after Trinity. One hundred and forty are 
upon the Gospels for the same Sundays, and 
ninety -one upon the saints’ days. Great 
doubts are entertained respecting the author- 
ship of these discourses, which is by some 
attributed to Guillaume Perault, Archbishop 
of Lyon. Oudin supposes that Auvergne 
was me author, but mat mey were abridged 
by Perault, in which form we now have 
them. The Dominicans, on me other hand, 
to whose order Perault belonged, insist upon 
his sole claim to me aumorship, and in addi- 
tion to me difference of style ^twecn mese 
discourses and me undoubt^ productions of 
me Bishop of Paris, adduce the evidence of 
Bernhard Guidonis, Sahanac, Laurent Pig- 
non, and omers, and especially me manu- 
scripts of me ^rbonne and omer places. 
27. The work “ Errores detestabiles contra 
Camolicam veritatem, per R. P. D. Guilliel- 
mum Parisiensem damnati, anno 1240,” not 
in this edition, but printed in me “ Maxima 
Bibliomeca Patrum,” xxv. 329, closes the list 
of the aumenticated works of me Bishop of 
Paris. In 1591 Dominique Trajani published 
at Venice, in folio, an wition of Auvergne’s 
works; but it was far from complete, com- 
prising only twenty-one works. Many of me 
separate treatises have passed through a great 
number of editions, a particular account of 
which is given in Hain, “ Bibliographicum 
Repertorium,” No. 822.5 — 8323. TTie “ Rhe- 
torica Divina,” printed at Ghent in 1483, 4to. 
is me first book known to have been produced 
in that town wim a date. There is a Gloss 
on me Epistles and Gospels, written by one 
Guillaume or Guillerin, entitled “Postilla 
in Epistolas et Evangelia,” which passed 
mrough nearly eighty ^itions between 1475 
and 1520. This is commonly attributed to 
Auvergne, but his claim to the aumorship 
can only be considered as probable. Trime- 
mius and omer writers mention works en- 
titled “ Summa Virtutum,” “ De Operibus 
Virtutum,” &c. ; but these appear to be no- 
ming more man parts of some of the treatises 
enumerated above. {Gallia Christiana, vii. 
94 — 100 ; Trimemius, Catalogus Scriptomm 
Ecclesiasticorum, 91, edit. 1531 ; Oudin, 
Commentarius de Scriptoribus Ecclesiastids, 
iii. 100 — 105; Richard and Girand, Bihlio- 
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theque Sacrde, xii. 412 — 419; Histoire Littd‘~ 
raire de la France, xviii. 357 — 385.) 

J. W. J. 

AUVERGNE, GUILLAUME II. (or 
IV.), sumamed the Younger, was the son of 
Acfred, Count of (’arcassonne, and of Ade- 
linde, the sister of Guillaume me Pious. 
He succeeded to me countship of Auvergne 
on me deam of his uncle, Guillaume me 
Pious, in 918; but that of Carcassonne does 
not appear to have descended to him. Im- 
mediately on his accession he attacked and 
made himself master of the citj' of Bourges, 
but was driven out by the inhabitants ; and 
having again seized it, Raoul, Duke of Bur- 
gimdy, and Robert, Duke of France, recap- 
tured it, in me year 922. Raoul, having been 
raised to the mrone of France, marched 
against me Count of Auvergne, who refused 
to acknowledge his title, in 924, for me pur- 
pose of forcing his submission. An accom- 
modation was effected between mem, in 
which me kin^ gave up Bourges and me pro- 
vince of Bern to me count, which he had 
taken from him before his elevation to 
me throne of France. This reconciliation 
was not of long continuance. In 926 hosti- 
lities again commenced between mem, pro- 
voked by me insuliordination of the count 
and his brother Acfred, and were continued 
imtil me deam of die count, in December of 
me same year. In some of his charters he 
calls himself Marquis of Auvergne and Count 
of Macon. {1! Art de Verifier les Dates.) 

J. W. J. 

AUVERGNF^ GUILLAUME VII., 
COUNT D', was me son and successor of 
Robert II., and during the lifetime of his 
father bore the title of Count de Clermont. 
He became (!Iount of Auvergne about me 
year 1096. In 1102 he quitted France for 
me Holy Land, in company with me ^ite of 
the nobility of bis province. He was present 
with Raymond de ^int Gil les at me blockade 
of Tripoli in 1 103, at which time Raymond 
gave one half of me city of Gibelet, situated 
between Tripoli and Beyrout, to the abbey of 
St. Victor of Marseille. This gift is said to 
have been made by me advice of Guillaume, 
whose name appears among those subscribed 
to the grant He is stated to have returned 
to France about me year 1114. The subse- 
quent events of his life mat are recorded re- 
late principally to his dispute wim me Bishop 
of Clermont, who shared wim him me tem- 
poral authority of this city. Guillaume, in 
order to secure the sole aumority, seized me 
cathedral in 1121, aided by the treachery of 
me dean, and fortified it against me bishop, 
who was driven by this violent proceeding 
to implore me aid of Uie king, Louis le 
Gros. The Count of Auvergne was forced, 
by me presence of me royal army, to render 
satisfaction to me bishop, but five years after- 
wards he recommence hostilities, and, in 
order to meet me anticipated interference of 
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the king, he engaged the Duke of Aquitaine to 
support him in his enterprise by acknowledg- 
ing him to be his feudal superior or suzerain. 
The king, however, got the start of the duke, 
aud, entering Auvergne, laid siege to Mont- 
ferrand. A party of the besieged in a sortie 
fell into an ambuscade, and were made pri- 
soners by Amauri, Count de Montfort, who 
conducted them to the quarters of the kiug. 
In answer to their offers of ransom, Ixmis 
ordered one of the hands of each to be struck 
off, and sent them back thus mutilated to the 
town. This barbarous act, so cliaracteristic 
of the times, struck terror into the besieged, 
and they resolved to surrender. In the mean- 
time the Duke of Aquitaine approached, and 
the king hastened to meet him. On behold- 
ing the formidable array of the royal troops, 
tlie duke lost no time in making his submis- 
sion, acknowledging himself the vassal of the 
crown, and offering to represent the Count 
d’ Auvergne at the court of the king for the 
purpose of receiving whatever judgment 
might be passed upon him. The offer was 
accepted, aud a day fixed for the parties to 

f >lead their cause before the king at Or- 
eans ; but the count and bishop anticipated 
the judgment of the court by consenting 
to an accommodation between themselves, 
in the year 1128. Guillaume died about 
the year 1 136. Art de V^ijier les Dates ; 
D’Harmonville, Dictionnaire aes Dates.) 

J. W. J. 

AUVERGNE, GUILLAUME IX., 
COUNT D’, called the Elder, was the bro- 
ther of Robert III. Guillaume VllL, the 
Younger, also called the Dauphin, and who 
commenced the family of the Dauphins d’ Au- 
vergne, had succeeded to the province of Au- 
vergne on the death of his father Robert III., 
about the year 1145. In the year 1155 his 
uncle, afterwards Guillaume IX., disputed his 
right, and the two parties immediately had 
recourse to arms. During the continuance 
of the dispute Henry II., King of Engird, 
entered Auvergne. As Duke of Aquitaine, 
Henry claimed cognizance of the aiMr, and 
summoned Guillaume the Elder to his tri- 
bunal. Guillaume at first consented, but 
afterwards appealed to the King of France as 
his sovereign lord. This step led imme- 
diately to a dispute between the two so- 
vereigns as to their respective jurisdictions. 
They had an interview upon the subject, 
which, however, led to no satisfiictorv ar- 
rangement, and hostilities commenced be- 
tween them. While the two kings thus waged 
war in the Vexin, the two Guillaumes con- 
tinued their struggle in Auvergne. In 1162 
they came to a temporary accommodation, 
and employed this season of peace, in union 
with tlie Viscount de Polignac, in ravaging 
the ecclesiastical territories of the bishoprics 
of Clermont and Pui. The oppressed inha- 
bitants besought the assistance of the pope, 
Alexander III., then in France, and of the 
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king, Louis le Jeune. Louis hastened to the 
spot at the head of an army, and made the 
two counts and the viscomit prisoners, and 
refused to restore them to liberty until they 
had undertaken to indemnify the injured par-, 
ties for their losses : he then sent them to the 
pope for absolution. In 1163 hostilities re- 
commenced between the two counts, on which 
occasion Henry II. of England gave his as- 
sistance to Guillaume VIII., me nephew, 
and ravaged the lands of the uncle. Finally, 
about the year 1169, Guillaume IX. consented 
to an arrangement by which he gave iip to 
his nephew one moiety of the city of Cler- 
mont with that part of the Limagne which 
has for its capit^ Vodable, or, according to 
others, Aigueperse. It was from this parti- 
tion that both counts and their successors 
respectively took the title of Counts of Cler- 
mont Guillaume IX. is supposed to have 
died about the year 1 182. He married Anne, 
daughter of Guillaume II., Count de Nevers, 
by whom he had Robert 'who succeeded him 
as Count of Auvergne, and one other son and 
two daughters. The dispute as to jurisdiction 
between the kings of France and England, 
Louis and Henry, was never settled. ( V Art 
de Vdrijier les Dates ; Sismondi, Histoire dea 
Frangais, v. 457.) J. W. J. 

AUVERGNE, MARTIAL D’, also called 
Martial de Paris, a distinguished lawyer, 
wit and poet bom at Paris, about the 
year 1440, and died on the 13th of May, 
1 508. The place of his birth has been dis- 
puted. La Croix du Maine makes him a na- 
tive of Limousin, and Benoit le Court asserts 
that he was called D’ Auvergne, because bom 
in that province. Both these statements 
however are contradicted by his epitaphs, as 
given in the additions by Joly to Loiseau’s 
*• Offices de France,” book i. vol. i. p. 144. 
It is in Latin prose and in French verse, and 
from it, indeed, we collect almost all that is 
known respecting him. The French epitaph 
is as follows : — 

“ Cy devant gist en sepulture 
Maistre Martial d’Auvergne surnomme, 

Ne de Haris, et fut plein de droicture ; 

Pour ses vertos d’un chacun bien ayme ; 

£n Parlement Procureur renomme. 

Par cinquante ans exerya la pratique ; 

Avec »es p^re et mere est inhume 
Les honurant comme 6U catholique : 

Sous Jesus Clirist en bona sens paciiique 
Patiemment rendit son esperit, 

En Mav triere ce jour la sans replique 
Qu’on disoit lors mile cinq cent et nnit.” 

The Latin epitaph states in addition, that 
he was the adviser and supporter of the poor 
and that he died of old age. 

In Denis Godefroy’s e^tion of the “ Chro- 
nique de Louis XL,” also called “ La Chro- 
nique scandaleuse,” by Jean de Troyes, there 
is the following passage : — “ In tlie month of 
June (1466), the time when beans become 
good, it happened that many men and women 
lost their wits : and even at Paris there was a 
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young naan named Marcial d’ Auvergne, pro- 
cureur in the Court of Parliament and No- 
tary of the Chastelet de Paris, who had been 
married three weeks to a daughter of J acques 
Fournier, Conseiller du Roy in the Court of 
Parliament of Paris, who lost his wits to 
such an extent, that on the day of Monseig- 
neur St. John the Baptist, about nine of the 
clock in the morning, he threw himself from 
his chamber-window into the street in a fit 
of frenzy, and broke his tliigh and bruised 
his body all over, and was in great danger of 
death.” Goujet, who quotes this passage, 
asserts that La Croix du Maine has founded 
upon it his statement that Martial d’ Au- 
vergne died of fever, &c., and adds further, 
that in the edition of the Chronicle, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1558, neither the name of 
Martial d’ Auvergne nor tliat of tlie lady to 
whom he was married occurs, and that the 
reference of the passage to the poet is purely 
conjectural. It must be observed, however, 
that the names do occur in the Chronicle as 
printed by Petitot in his “ Collection des 
Mdmoires relatifs a I’Histoire de France,” 
vol. xiii. There do not appear to exist any 
further statements respecting him. 

Martial d’ Auvergne was one of the best 
writers of his time; distinguished not less 
for his judgment and honesty than for his 
wit. His works are: — 1. “ Les Arrests 
d’ Amour.” At the time at which this work 
was written the courts of love had ceased to 
exist. During the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth centuries they were held in seve- 
ral cities of France, and exercised a consider- 
able influence over the manners of the times. 
The judges were generally ladies of high 
rank, and the cases submitted to the decision 
of these extraordinary tribunals embraced 
every imaginable point tliat could give rise 
to dispute or doubt in matters of love and 
gallantry. Their jurisdiction could not be 
rejected nor their sentences appealed from. 
These decisions were called Arrets d’Amour. 
Many of the best writers have discussed the 
subject of the courts of love, and have con- 
templated it from widely different points of 
view. Sir Walter Scott, in the following note 
to “ Anne of Geierstein,” has given in a few 
words a sulficiently comprehensive notion of 
this institution to enable us fully to appre- 
ciate the work of Martial d' Auvergne. “ In 
Provence during the flourishing time of the 
Troubadours love was esteemed so grave and 
formal a part of the business of life, that a 
Parliament or High Court of Love was ap- 
pointed for deciding such questions. This 
singular tribunal was, it may be supposed, 
conversant with more of imaginary than of 
real suits; but it is astonishing with what 
cold and pedantic ingenuity the Troubadours 
of whom it consisted set themselves to plead, 
and to decide, upon reasoning which was not 
less singular and able than out of place, the 
absurd questions which their own fantastic 
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imaginations had 'previously devised. There, 
for example, is a reported case of much cele- 
brity, where a lady (Guillemette de Baraques) 
sitting in company with three persons (Sa- 
vari de Mauleon and two others) who were 
her admirers, listened to one with the most 
favourable smiles, while she pressed the hand 
of the second, and touched with her own the 
foot of the third. It was a case much agitated 
and keenly contested in the Parliament of 
Ix)ve, which of these rivals had received the 
distinguishing mark of the lady’s favour. 
Much ingenuity was wasted on this and simi- 
lar ca.ses, of which there is a collection in all 
judicial form of legal proceedings under the 
title of ‘ Arrets d’Amour.’ ” 

The arrets given by Martial d’ Auvergne 
are 51 in numl^r: al^ough purely imagin- 
ary, they must not be regarded as a satire, 
being in fact very faithful imitations of the 
questions usually discussed in the courts of 
love, although in some instances rather more 
free than their models. They are in prose, 
with a poetical introduction and conclusion. 

The earliest dated edition was printed by 
Le Noir, at Paris, in 1525, 4to., two or 
three without date having been printed 
there previously. I.a Croix du Maine assigns 
the date of 1528 to the earliest edition, but 
this a mistake, the work thus referred to 
being a 52nd Arret, written by Gilles d’Au- 
rigny, under the title “ Le Cinquante deux- 
iiime Arrest d’Amours avecques les ordon- 
nances sur le Fait des Masques.” In 1541 
the Arrets were published at Paris in 8vo. 
with tlie title “ Droitz nouveaulx et Arrestz 
d’Amours, publiez par Messieurs les Sena- 
teurs du Parlement de Cupido, sur I’estat et 
police d’Amour, pour avoir entendu le dif- 
ferent de plusieurs amoureux et amoureuses.” 
Other editions printed at Paris, in 1545, 8vo., 
1555, 16mo., and at Lyon in 1581, 16mo., 
were entitled “ Les Declamations, Procedures, 
et Arrests d’Amours, donnez en la Court et 
Parquet de Cupido, a cause d’aulcuns dif- 
fe'rens enteuduz sur ceste police.” The work 
was also printed at Paris in 1546 and 1556, 
16mo., at Lyon in 1587, 16mo., at Rouen in 
1597 and 1627, 12mo. This last edition con- 
tains only 48 Arrets. The most recent and 
the best is one edited by Lenglet du Fresnoy. 
under the title “ Les Arrets d’Amour, avec 
I’amant rendu Cordelier k I’Observance 
d’Amour, accompagnes des commentaires de 
Benoit de Court : e'dition augmentce de notes 
et un glossaire des anciens termes,” 2 vols. 
Amsterdam or Paris, 1731, 12mo. The com- 
mentaries here referred to appeared for tlie 
first time in Latin, in 1 533, at Lyon, in 4to., 
and were entitled “ Arresta Amorum, cum 
erudita Benedicti Curtii Symphoriani cxpla- 
natione,” and have accompanied most of the 
subsequent editions of the Arrets. Benoit 
le Court was a skilful jurist of Lyon, and has 
displayed a good deal of learning and given 
many excellent expositions of points of civil 
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law in his commentary, and that with a 
gravity which adds not a little to the drollery 
of the text. The 52nd Arret, xmder the title 
“ Des Maris umbrageux, qui nretendent la 
reformation sur les privileges des Masques,” 
and a 53rd, of a licentious character, entitled 
“ Arrest rendu par I’abbd des Comards,” &c. 
were added to the neater number of the edi- 
tions that appeared from 1541. The Arrets 
have been translated into Spanish by Die^ 
Gracian, and were published at M^rid m 
2 vols. 8vo. in 1 569. 

2. “ Les Vigilles de la Mort du feu roy 
Charles VII. h neuf pseaulmes et neuf le 9 ons 
contenant la croniqne et les faitz advenuz 
durant la vie dudit feu roy,’* Paris, about 
1492, 4to., printed by Pierre le Caron. 
Another edition printed by Jehan du Prd, 
Paris, 1493, 4to., also 1505, 4to., besides four 
or five editions without date. An edition 
was printed at Paris in 1724, 8vo. in 2 vols. 
under the title “ Les Poesies de Martial de 
Paris dit d’ Auvergne.” Martial d’Auvergne 
is indebted chiefly to this work for his repu- 
tation. It consists of between six and seven 
thousand verses, and ^ves a chronolo^cal 
and very circumstantial account of the mis- 
fortunes and exploits of Charles VII. and the 
principal events of his reign. The poet has 
named his work after the office of the Roman 
Catholic church called Vigils, the form of 
which he has adopted : tlie place of the psalms 
is occupied by historical narratives tending to 
the praise of the king, and which are recited 
like the lessons, by the nobility, clergy, and 
people, and also by France, peace, pity, the 
chaplain of the ladies, justice, church, &c. 
personified. The poem closes with the death 
of Charles VII., on the 22nd of July, 1461. 

3. “ L’Amant rendu Cordelier h TObserv- 
ance d’ Amour,” Paris, 1490, 4to., again 
about 1492, by Pierre le Caron. Also three 
early editions without date. It was also 
printed with the Arrets d’ Amour in 1731. 
Du Verdier mentions an edition in 1473, 
but the existence of such an edition appears 
to be very doubtful. This is a poem of two 
hundred and thirty-four strophes, each con- 
taining eight verses ; and comprises an 
account of a disconsolate lover, who, having 
fallen asleep in a meadow, dreamt that he 
was driven to despair by the rigour of his 
mistress, and had resolved to be^me a Cor- 
delier. The object of the poem is to show 
the folly and extravagance into which the 
passion of love plunges those who abandon 
themselves to it, and -the despair it causes 
when unrequited. This work appeared ano- 
nymously, and has been attributed by some 
to Charles, Duke of Orleans, the father of 
Louis XII. The striking resemblance how- 
ever between the style of this poem and the 
tiiirty-seventh Arret, where the case of the 
lover turned Cordelier is mooted, has led to 
its being generally assigned to Martial d’Au- 
vergne. 
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4. “ Devotes Lonang^ k la Vierge Marie,” 
Paris, 1492, 8vo. Again in 1494, 1498, and 
1509, 8vo. The existence of an edition of 
1489, mentioned by Denis and Panzer, is 
denied. This is a history of the life of the 
Virgin Mary, containing the usual amount 
of fable. Extracts from Martial d’ Auvergne’s 
poems are given in Auguis’s “ Poetes Fran- 
cois depuis le Xll. siMe jusqu’k Malherbe,” 
li. 271 — 287. (Niceron, M^moires pour 

servir a V Histoire des Hommes Illustres, ix. 
171 — 183, X. 273 — 275; Goujet, Bibliothec^ue 
FranMise, x. 39 — 68 ; La Croix du Maine 
and Du Verdier, Bibliotheques Francoises, 
edit Rigoley de Juvigny ; Bnmet, Manuel du 
Libraire, edit. 1843 ; Rolland, Recherches sur 
les Cours d’ Amour — inserted in Leber, Col- 
lection des Meilleures Dissertations relatives a 
V Histoire de France, xi. 807, &c., 1826 Me- 
langes tirds (Tune Grande Bibliotheque (by the 
Marquis de Paulmy and others^, iv. 331 — 356 ; 
Raynouard, Choix de Poesies des Troubadours, 
ii. 79 — 124, Iiitrod.) J. W. J. 

AUVERGNE, PETROLS D’, a Pro- 
vencal poet of the twelfth century. There 
has lieen much confusion between Peyrols, 
Pierre d’Auvergne, and Pierre de la Ver- 
nbgue, both Ginguend and Nostradamus 
having in some cases confounded them to- 
getlier. Peyrols was bom at the Chateau 
of Peyrols, close to Roquefort, in the apa- 
nage of the Dauphin d’Auvergne, Robert 
The Dauphin, who was a poet and a patron 
of poets, was much pleased with his person, 
elegant manners, and the early indications he 
gave of poetical talents ; and as he was with- 
out fortune, he charged himself with the care 
of his maintenance. Peyrols, in compliance 
with the custom of the troubadours, selected 
a lady whose beauty he might make the sub- 
ject of his verses. His choice fell upon Os- 
salide de Claustre (called in the antient ma- 
nuscripts Sail or Nassal de Claustra), the 
sister of the Dauphin, who was married to 
Reraud de Mercoeur, a powerful baron of 
Auvergne. The Dauphin not only approved 
of this poetical passion, but is said to have 
extended his complaisance towards his fa- 
vourite so far as to encourage and assist 
him in carrying it to a criminal extent. 
Peyrols appears to have been deficient in 
the discretion necessary to a favoured lover ; 
for a time he complained in his verse of 
the craelty of his mistress, but at length 
he changed his theme to the exultations 
of a succes.sful passion. The baroness re- 
sented either the imprudence or the imper- 
tinence, and the Dauphin banished the poet 
from his court, who was thus compelled to 
seek his fortune elsewhere. He soon con- 
soled himself for tlie loss of his mistress, and 
for some time led a dissolute life, wandering 
about the country, and supporting himself by 
visiting the courts of the great in the cha- 
racter of a jongleur. The third crusade at 
length arou^nim ; he determined to join 
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it, and oompoecd on this occasion his Dia- 
logue with I^ve, in which he answers all the 
reasons brought forward by the god to induce 
him to abandon his design, complains of the 
little profit or pleasure his service had 
brought him, and prays that peace may soon 
be restored between the kings of England 
and France, in order that they mav prosecute 
the war against the infidels. The original 
of this poem, which ranks among the b^t of 
his compositions, is given by Fabre d’Olivet, 
in his “Troubadour; Poesies Occitamquesdu 
Treizieme Si^le also by Rochegude and 
by Raynouard. A prose version appears in 
Sismondi ; and Roscoe, in his translation of 
Sismondi, has rendered it into verse. Pey- 
rols did in fiict viat the Holy Land, as ap- 
pears by a sirvente compo^ by him m 
Syria, after the Emperor Frederic !^rbarossa 
had lost his life and the kings of England 
and France had abandoned the cru^e. 
Raynouard has inserted it in his collection, 
vol. iv. p. 101. 

On his return to France, towards the close 
of the twelfth century, Peyrols married at 
Montpellier, and is suppos^ to have died 
there shortly afterwards. About twenty-five 
chansons and five tensons by him are said to 
be known, the greater part of which are pre- 
served among me manuscripts of the Vatican, 
No. 3204, and those of the BibliothJique du 
Roi at Paris, No. 7226. Seven are given by 
Raynouard, with several extracts : three by 
Rochegude; and prose translations of the 
principal are given by Millot (Baluze, 
Histoire G^i^alogique de la Matson (T Au- 
vergne, i. 65, ii. 252 ; Millot, Histoire Litt€- 
raire des Troubadours, i. 322 — 333; Ray- 
nouard, Choix des Podsies Originales aes 
TVoubadours ; Histoire Littdraire de la 
France, xv. 454 — 456 ; Rochegude, Le Par- 
nasse Occitanien, 88 — 94; Sismondi, De la 
Littdrature du Midi de V Europe, i. 141 — 
144, and Roscoe’s Translation.') J. W. J. 

AUVERGNE, PIERRE D’, a celebrated 
troubadour, who lived in the middle of the 
twelfth century, was the son of a citizen of 
the diocese of Clermont. Nostradamus calls 
him Peyre d’Aulvergne. He is described as 
possessed of a handsome person, with a cul- 
tivated mind, and of a prudent disposition. 
Until Girauld de Bomeilh became known, he 
was (Mmsidered as the best troubadour, and 
he was treated with proportionate distinction 
by persons of high rank. He is said to have 
been in such hi^h favour with the ladies, that 
after reciting his verses to them he enjoyed 
the privilege of saluting her who most pleased 
him; a distinction he generally conferred 
upon Clarette de Baux, the beautiful daugh- 
ter of the Lord of Berre. All these advan- 
tages, however, do not appear to have secured 
him a prosperous course in love. In one of 
his chansons he compUuns of the falsehood 
of women, and announces his determination 
to renounce love and seek for consolation in 
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religion. He did so in effect, and after pass- 
ing many years in the world with reputation 
he embrac^ a monastic life, in which state 
he continued until his death. When this 
even took place it is difficult to say. Emeric 
David, upon the authority of Ginguen^, 
whose Life of Pierre de Vembgue, m the 
“ Histoire Litteraire de la France,” he re- 
fers to erroneously as the Life of Pierre 
d’ Auvergne, states, in his biographies of the 
troubadours, that he died about the year 
1195 ; there is, however, reason to conjecture 
that he was alive nearly twenty years later, 
as in two of his sirventes he exhorts Philippe 
Auguste of France, Otho IV., Emperor of 
Germany, and John, King of England (who 
were at war in 1214), to make peace among 
themselves, and join the Crusade for the re- 
covery of Jerusalem. 

According to Ra]niouard, Pierre was the 
author of about twenty-five pieces, moral, 
satirical, warlike, religious, and amatory. He 
seems to have been most successful in the last 
species of composition, two specimens of which 
are particularly noticed by his bit^raphers. 
In the first the poet addresses himself to a 
nightingale ; he paints in lively colours his 
passion for his mistress, and begs it to go 
and repeat to her all that he has said. The 
bird executes his mission, and moreover ex- 
horts the lady to avail herself of the spring- 
time of life to love. Portions of these pieces 
have been successfully translated into verse 
by Miss Costello, in her “ Pilgrimage to 
Auvergne,” ii. 228, and still more elegantly 
by Edgar Taylor, in his “ Lays of the Min- 
nesingers,” p. 243. In the second “ Chan- 
son ” the nightingale conveys to the trouba- 
dour the lady’s answer. His religious pieces 
are three in number, and are filled with de- 
clamations against the manners of the times. 
Pierre was extremely vain and arrogant. In 
two of his pieces he speaks of himself as un- 
rivalled in the composition of verses, and in 
one of his sirventes he satirizes with great 
severity some of the troubadours of his time, 
including Girauld de Bomeilh and Bernard 
de Vent^our, who were his successful rivals. 
Raynouard rives seven of his pieces, Roche- 
gude two, Auguis two, and Millot various 
extracts in prose. 

The above is the most consistent account 
that can be extracted from the several authors 
who have treated of Pierre d’ Auvergne by 
that name, or who seem to treat of him under 
some other. The confusion that prevails is, 
however, all but inextricable- In the “ His- 
toire Litte'raire de la France” he is con- 
founded with Pierre de la Verabgue, and con- 
sequently no notice appears of him by his 
proper name in that work ; and Raynouard, 
in the fifth volume of his work, has fallen 
into a similar error ; while Millot conjectures, 
without any just grounds, thatihe may be the 
same as a Jacobin writer (a Dominican 
monk) of the thirteenth century known under 
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the name of Petrus de Alvemia. (Nostra- 
damus, Vies des Pokes Provensaux, 162 ; 
Millot, Histoire LUtkraire des Troubadours, 
ii. 15 — 27 ; Crescimbeni, Vite de' Poeti Pro- 
venzali, 121 — 124; Rochegude, Le Pamasse 
Occitanien, 135 — 141 ; Auguis, Les Pokes 
Fran^ais depuis le XII. Siecle iusqu'a Mal- 
herbe, i. 129 — 135'; I^nouar^ Choix des 
Poesies Originales des Iwubadours.) J. W. J. 

AUVERGNE, PIERRE D’, also called 
PETRUS DE ALVERNIA, ARVERNIA, 
or AVERNIA, and PETRUS DE CROS, 
as a descendant from that noble family, was 
a native of Auvergne, and was bom about the 
middle of the thirteenth century. Under the 
instruction of St Thomas Aquinas, he became 
one of the most celebrated philosophers of 
his time, and also a distingtushed theologian. 
He was a Socius of the Sorbonne and also 
Canon of the cathedral of Paris, which dig^ 
nity he held until his death. Sammarthanus 
( Gallia Christiana) inserts him among the 
bishops of Clermont in 1302, and assigns his 
death to the 25th of September, 1307 ; but 
he is said by others, to nave died soon after 
the year 1301. He has been by some called 
a Dominican monk, and also confounded 
with Pierre d’ Anverme the Troubadour, who 
lived about a hundred years before him. 
His works are: — 1. “Appendix Commenta- 
riorum divi Thonue Aqmnatis ad libros Aris- 
totelis de Ccelo quos D. Thomas absolvere 
non potuit, nimirum ad Partem iii. et ad iv. 
integrum,” printed with the Commentary of 
Thomas Aquinas,” Venice, 1495, fol., 1506, 
fol., and 1562, fol. 2. “ Commentarii in 
libros Aristotelis de Motibus Animalium, De 
Longitudine et Brevitate Vitae, De Juven- 
tute*et Senectute, De Respiratione, De Vita 
et Morte,” Venice, 1507. 3. “Commen- 

tarii super quatuor libros Meteororum Aris- 
totelis.” Preserved in manuscript in the 
Navarre and Sorbonne libraries at Paris, 
and in the libraries of Baliol College and 
Merton College, Oxford. 4. “ Commentarii 
in Aristotelem de Somno et Vigilia.” In ma- 
nuscript in the Navarre and Sorbonne libra- 
ries, and in the library of Merton College, 
Oxford. 5. “ Commeutarius in xii. libros 
Metaphysicorum Aristotelis.” In manuscript 
in the Navarre library, and in the Bodleian. 
6. “ In Aristotelis libros de Sensn et Sensato 
et de Memoria et Reminiscentia.” In manu- 
script in the library of Merton College, Ox- 
ford. 7. “ Commentarius in Politica Aristo- 
telis ; In libros parvorum Naturalium ; In 
libros De Causis.” In manuscript in the li- 
brary of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 
(Quetif and bkdiard, Scriptores Ordinis Pree- 
dicatorum, i. 489 ; Grosses vollstdndiges Uni- 
versal- Lexikon, “ Peter von Alvemia,” “ Peter 
von Auvergne;” Oudin, Commentarius de 
Scriploribus Ecclesiasticis, iii. 593; Catalogi 
libromm Manuscriptorum Angliee et Hibemiae, 
Oxford, 1697.) J. W. J. 

AUVERGNE, PIERRE D’, a Canon of 
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the church of the Blessed Virrin Mary, at 
Paris, lived in the last half of the thirteenth 
century, and was celebrated for his scholastic 
learning. In 1272 the Rectorship of the 
University of Paris became vacant and the 
University, not being able to agree in the 
ele<^on of a Rector, submitted the matter for 
decision to the papal legate, who, in 1275, 
appointed Pierre d’ Auvergne to the vacant 
post. About the year 1300 he wrote “Sum- 
ma Qusestionum qnodlibeticarum.” The 
time of his death is not known. (Bulseus, 
Historia Universitatis Parisiensis, iii. 418, 
705 ; Oudin, Commentarius de Scriptoribus 
Eckesiasticis, iii. 527, 528.) J. W. J. 

AUVERGNE, RO BE RT, suraamed 
DAUPHIN D*, was the son of Guillaume 
VIII. the Younger, Count d’ Auvergne, and 
succeeded, on the death of his father in 1169, 
to that portion of the province which had 
been ceded by Guillaume the Elder in the 
same year. He, like his father, bore the title 
of C^nt of Clermont, and in some of his 
Actes he is styled Cemnt d’ Auvergne. In 
the 'year 1195 he, together with Gui, Count 
of Auverme, entered into an alliance with 
Richard f.. King of England, against Phi- 
lippe Auguste, I&ig of France. [Auvergne, 
Gui II., Count IY.] In the struggle which 
ensued the French king took from him Is- 
soire and other places, am deprived him of the 
rights he possessed in Oermont ; and Richard, 
regardless of hb entreaties for assistance, left 
him to his own resources. Thus circum- 
stanced, he threw himself upon the mercy of 
his sovereign, and by treaty, dated the 30th 
of September, 1199, acknowledged him as his 
inuuediate lord. By a trea^ between the 
Dauphin and St. Louis, dated February, 1229, 
the ^uphin, after doing homage and taking 
the oath of fidelity to the king, is restored to 
the possession of several estates which Louis 
had placed under the wardship of Archam- 
baud de Bourbon. The inference drawn from 
this treaty is that the Dauphin had joined 
Guillaume, Count of Auvergne, in his revolt 
against Louis during his minori^. He died 
at a very advanced age, on the 22nd of May, 
1234. 

Robert is described as an accomplished 
knight, and he held no mean rank among the 
troubadours of his time, to whom his court 
was al ways open. He received, among others, 
Pe}Tols d’ Auvergne, Pierre d'Auvergne, 
Pierre Vidal, Faidit, Hugues Brunet, Per- 
digon, &C. His love of magnificence was 
great, and in the early part of his career he 
indulged it to an extent ruinous to his for- 
tune ; subsequently, however, by what means 
is not clearly known, he more than restored 
his exhaust^ finances. He was a writer as 
well as an admirer of verse. The Bishop of 
Clermont, his cousin, who is described as a 
bold, turbulent man, much addicted to sarcasm, 
composed some satirical verses against the 
Dauphin about the year 1212, who replied in 
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a sirvente, and accused the bishop of haying 
caused the husband of a lady of whom he 
was enamoured to be assassinated. The 
bishop answered this retort by another satire, 
to which the Dauphin replied by a second 
sirvente, in which he reproached the bishop 
with having refused the rights of sepulture 
to his best IHcnds, because he found that they 
could uot pay sufficiently large fees. The 
sirventes launched by Richard I., King of 
England, and the Dauphin, against each 
other, are extremely interesting. It has been 
stated above that Richard left the Dauphin 
and Gui II., Count of Auvergne, in the lurch 
after they had joined his party against their 
own king; the consequence of which de- 
sertion was that they were obliged to sacrifice 
a part of their lands as the price of peace. 
Shortly afterwards war recommenced be- 
tween the English and the French king, and 
Richard a^in summoned the Dauphin and 
Count to his aid. They refused, ana Richard 
published his sirvente against them, com- 
mencing with the line — 

“ Daufln ieu voill demander.” 

Tlie Dauphin replied with a sirvente in Pro- 
vencal, beginning — 

“ Reis, pus VOS de mi chantatz,” 

in which he defends his conduct with much 
dignity and firmness. This piece is his best, 
the subject-matter and the rank of his oppo- 
nent affording him an opportunity to display 
his powers as a poet to the best advantage. 
His compositions are unsurpassed for purity 
of language and skill in versification. It 
appears from the sirventes against the bishop 
that Robert had joined the league against the 
Albigenses, and the C.ount of Toulouse on the 
entry of the Duke de Montfort into Lan- 
guedoc. 

The Daimhin is also the author of several 
tensoiis. Crescimbeni mentions some as 
being among the manuscripts in the Vatican. 
One between the Dauphin and Perdigon is 
in the manuscript No. 7225 of the Biblio- 
th^ue du Roi, at Paris. His pieces will 
be found printed in Raynouard, iv. 256 — 259 ; 
V. 124 — 126 ; also in tne “ Histoire Littdraire 
de la France,” with translations. Translations 
or paraphrases are given by Millot, i. 62 — 68 ; 
303 — 312, and the Sirvente a^nst Richard 
in Rochegude and Auguis. {Histoire Litt€- 
raire deia France, xviii. 607 — 615; LJ Art 
de Verifier lea Dates, edit 1818, x. 158; 
Raynouard, Choix des Poesies Originates dea 
Troubadours ; Millot, Histoire Littdraire des 
Troubadours ; Rochegude, Parnasae Occita- 
tiien ; Auguis, Les Pokes Frangais, &c. 
jusqu’a Malherbe, i. 9.5 — 98.) J. W. J. 

AUVERGNE, THE'OPHILE MALO 
CORRET DE LA TOUR D’, was bom at 
Carhmx, in the department of Finisterre, on 
the 23rd of December, 1743. He was de- 
scended from the House of Bouillon, through 
an illegitimate branch ; he, however, took ue 
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name and arms under the authority of a 
decree of the parliament of Paris. He re- 
ceived his early education under the Jesuits 
in the college at Quimper, and was placed at 
the proper age in the military school, where 
his assiduity and talents were rewarded with 
the Cross of Merit. His love of study was 
united to a passion for arms. History, Ian- 
gimges, and antiquities occupied all his 
leisure time, but were never allowed to in- 
terfere witli his duties as a soldier. On the 
3rd of May, 1767, he entered the corps of 
musketeers, and after five months’ service in 
the same year, he passed into the grenadier 
regiment of Angoumois, with a commission 
as sub-lieutenant. On the breaking out of 
the American war of independence, he asked 
leave to serve against the English in Ame- 
rica : this application was refusi^ but he ob- 
tained permission to serve under the Due de 
Crillon in the campaign of Minorca, and joined 
the Spanish army, then engaged in the siege 
of M^ou, as a volunteer. He distinguished 
himself greatly by his bravery and coolness, 
took a conspicuous part in every action, and 
contributed not a little both by his personal 
exertions and by his example to the injury 
and annoyance of the English. On one oc- 
casion, after a sharp conflict, he returned 
under the English battery to look for a 
wounded soldier, whom he raised on his 
shoulders and carried off in safety to the 
Spanish camp. The Due de Crillon was so 
much struck with this generous act that he 
immediately offered him the command of the 
numerous corps of volunteers. Auvergne de- 
clined the offer: but afterwards, in 1782, 
accepted the post of aide-de-camp to the 
duke, whom he served in this capaci^ until 
the end of the campaign. On the termination 
of the American war in 1783, Auvergne re- 
joined his regiment, in which he rose to the 
rank of captain. At the earnest solicitation 
of the Due de Crillon, he visited Madrid in 
1786, where he was received in the most 
flattering manner by the Spanish court. 
Charles III. conferred upon him the mili- 
tary order of Calatrava, and at the same 
time offered him a pension, according to 
some, of one thousand livres ; others say three 
thousand : the pension he refused, although 
he was poor. 

When it became necessary for the French 
to defend their revolution by arms, Auvergne 
was among the first volunteers. As senior 
captain he accepted from the general-in-chief, 
Muller, the command of all the companies of 
grenadiers, amounting to 8000 men (which 
were united, and obtained the name of the 
Infernal Column), but he refused all further 
promotion, although the rank of general was 
frequently offered to him. During this war, 
his principal exploits were performed with the 
army of Ae Western Pyrenees. In 1794 he 
made himself master of St. Sebastian by the 
following daring manoeuvre. He threw him- 
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self into a skiff with a single eight-pounder, 
and sailed for the rock on which the place is 
situated. He landed and immediately sum- 
moned the commander to surrender, telling 
him that the French had brought all their ar- 
tillery with the determination of reducing the 
fortress. “ But, captain,” said the commander, 
thrown off his guard, “ you have not fired a 
single shot against the citadel ; at least do me 
the honour to salute it, otherwise I cannot 
surrender to you.” Auvergne immediately 
returned to his skiff and brought his eight- 
pounder to play, which was aiiswered by a 
shower of bullets. He then returned, and the 
keys of the citadel were delivered to him. 
In the course of the Spanish campaign he 
made eight or nine thousand prisoners, and 
rendered himself master, among other places, 
of the extensive foundries of Eguy and Obey- 
Retie. 

Peace was concluded between France and 
Spain on the 22nd of July, 1 794. In the fol- 
lowing year Auvergne embarked at Bayonne 
with the intention of returning to France, bnt 
the vessel was captnred by the English, and 
he remained a prisoner in Engird until 
1796. On his return to France, he found 
his place in his regiment filled up, a report 
having been circulated that he was dead. 
The value of his commission was paid him 
in assignats, and he retired to the village of 
Passy on a pension. This pension he trans- 
ferred to a poor family ; and soon afterwards 
quitted his retirement, under circumstances 
truly characteristic of his noble and generous 
nature. M. Lebrigant, a man of letters of 
much merit, advanced in years, was depend- 
ent on an only son eighteen years of age: 
this youth was summoned to join the army 
under the conscription. Auvergne no sooner 
heard of the painful situation of M. Lebri- 
gant, who was his friend, than he hastened 
to the Directory, and asked permission to 
supply the young man’s place, whom he 
thus restored to his father. His destination 
was the army of the Rhine, with which he 
continued until tlie treaty of Campo For- 
mio, which was signed in 1797. He retired 
from service for a short time, and then joined 
his old comrades during the operations in 
Switzerland. Ill health compelled him once 
more to seek retirement, but before the close 
of the century he again offered his services. 
As he declined any other rank than that of 
captain, Napoleon conferred upon him in the 
month of May, 1799, the title of First Grena- 
dier of France. This distinction was com- 
ratmicated to him through Carnot, then Mi- 
nister of War, and was accompanied by a 
sabre of honour. Auvergne at this time served 
in the forty-sixth demi-brigade, which formed 
part of the army of the Danube, under the 
command of General Moreau. After the 
passage of the Danube tlie French gained se- 
veral victories over the enemy, and made 
themselves masters of Swabia and part of 
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Bavaria. The Austrian general, Kray, was 
closely pursued, and on the 27th of June, 
1800, the division of the French army, under 
the command of Lecourbe, came up with 
him at the village of Oberhausen, near Neu- 
burg. A ftirious conflict took place. In 
the midst of the fight, Auvergne attempted to 
seize one of the enemy’s standards, but re- 
ceived a thrust fVom a lance which pierced 
him to the heart. His last words were “ I 
die contented — I desired so to end my life.” 
He was buried with his colonel and twenty- 
seven officers on the spot on which he pe- 
rished. By the unanimous desire of his com- 
rades, his heart was deposited in an um and 
carri^ by a fourrier at the head of his com- 
pany: at each roll-call the sergeant com- 
menced with the name of Auvergne, to which 
the fourrier replied, “ Dead on the field of 
honour.” By a decree of the Consuls, his 
sword of honour was suspended in the church 
of the Invalids, then called the temple of 
Mars, and the urn in which his heart was 
enclosed was, after some time, deposited in 
the Pantheon. On the restoration of the 
Bourbons, this um was claimed and held by 
a family of the same name as the deceased, 
but by a decree of the Cour Royale, passed 
early m the year 1837, it has been ordered to 
be delivered up to a family named Kersausie. 
Three monuments have been erected to his 
memory ; one on the height behind Ober- 
haiisen, raised by his grenadiers in a single 
day, another in the city of Carhaix in 1801, 
and tlie third in the same neighbourhood in 
the year 1841. 

Many anecdotes are extant respecting 
Auvergne. They show a singular consist- 
ency of character, and justify the numerous 
eulogiums tliat have bwn passed upon him 
for modesty, bravery, disiuterestednes.s, and 
magnanimity. The affection of his soldiers 
shielded him effectually against the revolu- 
tionary fury which, in the midst of his exer- 
tions for France, would have sacrificed him 
as a noble. He is said to have borne a strik- 
ing resemblance both in features and cha- 
racter to his grand uncle, the Marshal de 
Turenne. The comparison is rather in fa- 
vour of Auvergne than otherwise: he was 
never beaten in battle ; never faltered in his 
fidelity toj the republic ; and never deserted 
his colours. So much cannot be said of the 
marshal. It is tme Auvergne never was at 
the head of an army, but as commander of 
eight thousand grenadiers, his post was far 
from unimportant. 

The short periods of leisure which were 
enjoyed by Auvergne were devoted to philo- 
logical and antiquarian researches. He was 
fiimiliar with all the languages of Europe. 
In 1792, he published at Bayonne, in 8vo., 
“ Nouvelles Recherches sur la langue, I’ori- 
giue, et les antiquite's des Bretons, pour servir 
a I’histoire de ce peuple. Par M. L. T. D. C., 
Capitaine au 80* regiment d’Infanterie.” He 
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is said to have become dissatisfied with his 
work, and to have suppressed many of the 
copies. To this work is added “ Pr^is his- 
torique sur la ville de Kdraes” (Carhaix), the 
foundation of which he attributes to the 
Roman general Aetius, about a. d. 436. 
This precis had appeared in the “ Dictionnaire 
de la Bretagne” of Jean Ogee, but is here cor- 
rected and enlarged by refiections on the 
means of extending the commerce and pros- 
peritv of the city. According to the Bio- 
graphie Universelle and Qudrard, a second edi- 
tion of the “ Nouvelles Rwherches” appeared 
in 1795, in 8vo. In 1797, they were repub- 
lished under the title “Origines Ganloises, 
celles des plus anciens peuples de I’Europe, 
puise'es dans leur vraie source ; on, Recherches 
sur la langue, I’origine et les Antiquites des 
Celto-Bretons de TArmorique, pour servir k 
I’histoire ancienne et modeme de ce peuple 
et k celle des Fran 9 ais,” Paris, 8vo. At 
the end of this work is a “ Glossaire Poly- 
glotte ; ou, tableau comparatif de la descend- 
ance des langues.” This glossary only ex- 
tends through letter A, being, as the author 
states in his prefkce, a sketch of a larger work 
(probably that mentioned hereafter), the ma- 
terials ror which were however prepared. 
Another edition of the “ Origines Gauloises” 
was published at Hamburg, in 1801, 8vo., 
“augmentee d’une notice historiqne,” by 
Mangourit. The object of this work is to 
prove that the Gauls have been known under 
the name of Celts, Scythians, and Celto- 
Scythians; that their language is preserved 
in Brittany, and that the &is-Bretons are 
their descendants ; that traces of their lan- 
guage are found in those of various nations 
of Europe and Asia, amongst which the Celts 
or Gauls made settlements ; and that it is to 
the Celts or Gauls that the Greeks and Ro- 
mans are indebted for their worship, and the 
greater number of their customs, '’^e man- 
ner in which Auvergne has treated his sub- 
ject is spoken of in terms of high approba- 
tion by those who have examined his book 
critically. He left behind him in ma- 
nuscript, a “ Dictionnaire Breton-Gallois- 
Fran 9 ois,” and a “ Glossaire Polyglotte” of 
forty-five langua«8, in which he compares 
the Breton with the other antient and modem 
languages. His life has been written by 
Roux, Lecoz, and recently (in 1841) by 
Buhot de Kersers. (Rabbe, Biographie des 
Contemporains / Arnault, Biographie des 
Contemporains ; Memoir, by Villenave, in 
the Portraits et Histoire des Hommes utiles, 
publics par la soci^€‘ Montuon et Franklin, 
331 — 350; Qudrard, La France littdraire; 
Remarques sur les Origines Gauloises, par 
J. B. Roux, in Millin’s Magasin encuclo- 
pedique, iv. annde, i. 524, &c.). J. W. J. 

AUVIGNY, JEAN DU CASTRE D*, 
was bora of a good family in the Hainault, 
about the year 1700 or later, but scarcely as 
late as 1712, the year mentioned in the 
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“ Biographie Universelle.” He was edu- 
cated imuer the superintendence of his imcle, 
who was probably an ecclesiastic. In 1 728 
his uncle died, and D’Anvigny went to Paris. 
In the capital he became known as a man of 
pleasure and cultivated intellect. Patronised 
by the Abbd Guyot des Fontaines and M. 
d’Hozier, he assisted both of these writers in 
their publications, and at the same time 
wrote several original works — romance, his- 
toiy, and biography. These productions, 
although now not much esteemed, seemed to 
fiow from his pen with an easy grace, and 
D'Auvigny might have risen to literary dis- 
tinction had he chosen to cultivate his 
powers, and not sacrifice too much of his 
time to pleasure. It appears that D’Auvigny 
was married, but to whom or at what time is 
uncertain. His circumstances were easy, if 
not atfluent, and his society was much courted. 
At length, however, he grew tired of the 
pieties of Paris, and, not being sufficiently 
aevoted to literature, resolved to enter the 
armv. 

The French and English were at the 
time engaged in hostilities; D’Auvigny be- 
came attached to a company of light horse, 
and lost his life at the battle of Dettingen, on 
the 27th of June. 1743. It is said that he 
was ambitious of writing an autobiography, 
and that his ostensible object in becoming a 
soldier was to add an additional charm to 
the ftiture narrative of his life. 

His writings, alphabetically arran^d by 
Querard, are — 1. “Amusements histonques,” 
2 vols. Paris, 173.5, 12mo. 2. “ Ane^otes 

et Recreations historiques,” Paris, 1736, 
12mo. 3. “ Anecdotes g^antes et tragiques 
de la Cour de Ndron,” Paris, 1 735. In the 
Privilege this work is said to be composed 
by Dellery ; but it is attributed by some to 
Constant d’Orville, and by others to the 
Abbe' Desfontaines ; tlie Abbe himself, how- 
ever, in his “ Ob^rvations sur les Ecrits 
moderaes,” gives it to D’Auvigny. 4. “ Aven- 
tures d’Aristde et de Tdlasie, histoire ga- 
lante et hdroique,” 2 vols. Paris, 1731, 12mo. 
Some copies of the same date bear the 
title “ Les Voyages et Aventures d’Aristee 
et de Thflasie, par Madame D * * *” 5. 
“ Aventures du Jeune Cmnte de Lancastel,” 
Paris, 1728, 12mo. Although this is ascribed 
to D’Auvigny by the AbW Lenglet, it was 
most probably written bjy De Vergy. 6. 
“ Histoire de France et Histoire Romaine, 
par demandes et par n^ponses, nouvelle 
^ition” (the third), 2 vols. Paris, 1749, 
12mo. The first edition was only in one 
volume, containing the History of France. 
The “ Bibliothbque Historique de France ” 
mentions D’Auvigny as the author of the 
edition of 1729, and the Abb^ Guyart as 
author of the additions in the subsequent 
editions, although the title declares that they 
were by the Abbd Desfontaines, who had a 
principal share in the work. It is probable. 
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however, that the Abb^ Guyart and Desfon- 
taines were the same person mentioned in 
the narrative above as the Abbe Guj^ot des 
Fontaines. 7. “Histoire de la Ville de 
Paris,” 5 vols. Paris, 1735, 12mo. The first 
four volumes by D*Auvigny and Desfontaines, 
the fifth by L. J. de la Barre, who revised 
the whole work. 8. “ L’Histoire et les 
Amours de Sappho de Mytilfene, avec une 
Lettre qui contient des Reflexions sur les 
Accusations form^ contre ses moeurs, par 
Madame D * ♦ Paris, 1724, 12mo. ; also 
at the Hague, 1743, 12mo. 9. “ Melchu- 

kina, ou Anecdotes secretes et historiques,” 
Amsterdam (Paris), 1736, 12mo. 10. “ Md> 
moires de Madame de Bamevelt,” 2 vols. 
Paris, 1735, 12mo. : revised by the Abb^ 
Desfontaines. 11. “ Mdmoires du Comte de 
Comminville,” Paris, 1735, 12mo. 12. “La 
Tragedie en prose, ou la Trag<5die extra- 
vagante, comedie en un acte et en prose,” 
Paris, 1730, l2mo. 13. “ Vies des Hommes 
illustres de la France, aveo la continuation 
par Perrau et Turpin, depuis le commence- 
ment de la Monarchie,” 27 vols. Paris, 
1739 — 57, 12mo. Of this work D’Auvigny 
wrote al toother ten volumes : the first eight 
appeared during his lifetime ; the ninth and 
ten^ were a posthumous publication. (Mo- 
reri. Grand Dictionnaire Hiatorique; Bio- 
graphie Universelle ; Querard, Im France 
Litt^aire.) G. B. 

AUVITY, JEAN ABRAHAM, was for 
many years surgeon of the Hopital des En- 
fans T^uvds at Paris. He was also a mem* 
ber of the College and of the Royal Academy 
of Sipgery, and had a high reputation for 
skill in treating the diseases of children. He 
died at an advanced age in 1821. 

The present reputation of Auvity is founded 
on two prize essays published in the “ His- 
toire de la Societe Royale de Mddecine de 
Paris,” vol- ix. Paris, 1790, for the years 
1787, 1788. The first is entitled “ Memoire 
sur la Maladie aphtheuse des Nouveaux-n^s, 
connue sous le nom de Muguet, Millet, 
Blanchet, &c.” It assisted greatly, together 
with the essay of Dr. Sauponts, which ob- 
tained the first prize offered by the Society 
for essays on the subject, in drawing attention 
to this disease, a kind of epidemic malignant 
thrush, which is apt to prevail among children 
of a few months old when crowded together 
in hospitals. The second essay is called 
“ Memoire sur la question, Rechercher quelles 
sont les Causes de I’Endurcissement du tissu 
cellulaire auquel plusieurs Enfans nouveaux- 
n<5s sont sujets :” it obtained the first prize 
offered by ^e Society, and contains numerous 
observatioas in illustration of the opinions of 
Auvity's colleague Andry, by whom the dis- 
ease was first clearly describe. [Andry, C. 
L. F.] Besides these, Auvity wrote a short 
“ Memoire sur I’Hospice de la Matemite,” 
which was read before the Society of Me- 
dicine, and published in their “ Rccueil Pc^ 
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riodique,” tom. iii. 1797, p. 165 ; it contains 
an account of an establishment, then recently 
adjoined to the Hopital des Enfiins-trouves, for 
poor lying-in women, who might afterwards 
serve as nurses both to their own children and 
some of the foundlings, among whom there had 
previously been a terrible mortality for want 
of proper nurses. (^Dictionnaire Hiatorique 
de M M€decine ; Auvity, Worka.') J. P. 

AUVRAY, FELIX, a French historical 
painter of Paris, where he died in 1833, aged 
only thirty-three. He was one of the most 
distinguished scholars of Baron Gros. Gabet 
mentions the following pictures by him : — 
St. Louis prisoner; Gautier de Ch&tillon 
defending St. Louis against the Saracens ; 
the Spartan Deserter ; and St Paul at Athens. 
The Art-union of Douai decreed Auvray a 
medal of honour, but it arrived at his house 
during the ceremony of his funeral. 

Another painter of this name, Philipp 
Peter Joseph Auvray, was bom at Dres- 
den in 1778. He studied first with Casa- 
nova, and, after his death, with Schenau, of 
whose pictures he made copies.. He made 
copies also of some of the best pictures in the 
Dresden gallery, and painted portraits in oil 
and in miniature. He died in 1815. (Gabet, 
Dictionnaire dea Artiatea, &c. ; Nagler, Neuea 
Allgemeinea Kunstler L^con.') R. N. W. 

AUVRAY, JEAN, was biom about the 
year 1590. The place of his birth is not 
stated ; his profession also is uncertain. In 
some laudatory verses prefixed to his “ Ban- 
quet des Muses” he is styled “ Poeticae nec 
non chirurgicse discipline hujus temporis 
&cile princeps,” which would lead to the 
conclusion that he was a surgeon ; but he is 
also called advocate of the parliameut of Nor- 
mandy (Rouen) in Beauchamp’s “ Recherches 
sur les The&tres de France” and Parfaits 
“ Histoire du Thdatre Fran 9 ois.” Whatever 
his profession may have been, poetry appears 
to have chiefly occupied his attention. The 
events of his life are not recorded, and he is 
said to have died before the 19th of Novem- 
ber, 1633. 

His works are — 1. “ Discours Fimbbre sur 
la Mort d’Henri de Bourbon, Due de Mont- 
pensier,” with “ Stances (>nsolatoires k 
Madame la Duchesse de Montpensier sur le 
Trepas de son Mari,” &c. Rouen, 1608, 8vo. 
2. “ L’Innocence d^uverte, tragi-com^e,” 
Rouen, 1609, 12mo.: print^ again in 1628. 
The edition of 1609 was printed without any 
title, and Parfait has asserted, erroneously, 
that it is a different work from the “ Inno- 
cence decouverte.” 3. “ Tr(?sor Saerd de la 
Muse Sainte,” Amiens, 161 1, 8vo., and Rouen, 
1613, 8vo. This work, which is dedicated “ to 
the virtuous princesses, the Damoiselles de 
Longueville and d’EtoutevUle,” comprises son- 
nets, stanzas, “ L’Amant Penitent,” “ Chants 
royaux sur la conception de la Sainte Vierge,” 
and many minor pieces upon sacred subjects. 
The author asserts that from his youA he 
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had always loved sacred poetry, and exclaims 
loudly against those who pervert the art by 
applying it to profane purposes. All this, 
however excellent in itself, contrasts strangely 
with the language and sentiments of the 
“ Banquet des Muses.” Either Auvray held 
consistency in little estimation, or he must 
have changed his opinions very much for the 
worse between the publication of his Tn^sor 
Sacre and the composition of the satires con- 
tained in his “ Banquet.” 4. “ Poemes d’ Au- 
vray, proemiez au Puy de la Conception,” 
Rouen, 1622, 8vo. 5. “ Triomphe de la 
Croix,” Rouen, 1622, 8vo. 6. “Le Banquet 
des Muses, ou les divers Satyres du Sieur 
Auvray: ensemble est ajouhfe I'lnnocence 
decouverte, tragi-com^die, par le meme au- 
teur,” Rouen, 1628, 8vo. ; published again in 
1633, under the title “ Banquet des Muses, 
ou Kecueil de Satyres, Pandgyriques, Yambes, 
Mascarades, Epitaphcs, Epithalames, Gayetez, 
Amourettes, et autres poi*mes profanes.'*^ Au- 
vray admits, in his dedicatory epistle, that 
this collection contains scurrilous and comic 
poems ; upon which Goujet remarks, that he 
ought to nave added indecent and obscene. 
Gaillard, in his “ Monomachie,” characterizes 
a great portion of the poetry of Auvray by 
the line — “ Auvray, ce gros camard, plaide 
pour les suivantes.” Other editions of the 
“ Banquet” app^red in 1631 and 1636. 7. “ La 
Madonte, tragi-comddie,” Paris, 1631, 8vo. 
8. “La Dorinde, trari-comeclie,” Paris, 1631, 
8vo. 9. “ (Euvres Poetiques du Sieur Au- 
vray,” Paris, 1631, 8vo. 10. “ (Euvres 
Saintes,” Rouen, 1 634, 8vo. This collection 
was edited ,by David Ferrand, the friend of 
the author, and was printed by him in com- 
pliance with the dying reijuest of Auvray. 
Many pieces are inserted in this collection 
which had appeared previously. 

Auvray’s poems possess much merit ; but 
the not infrequent excellencies, both of style 
and matter, are more than counterbalanced 
by the coarseness and indelicacy of expres- 
sion which prevail throughout. (Beauchamps, 
JRecherches sur lea Theatres de France, ii. 82 ; 
Parfait, Histoire du Theatre Francois, iv. 
414, 494, 520 ; Goujet, Bibliothcmie Iranfoise, 
XV. 318 — 327; Brunet, Manuel du Libraire, 
edit, 1842.) J. W. J. 

AUVRAY, JEAN, Prior of Saint Odon 
de Bossets, was bom at Montfort I’Amaury, 
near Paris, towards the end of the sixteenth 
or beginning of the seventeenth century, and 
died on the 19th of July, 1661. His prin- 
cipal works are — 1. “ La Vie de Jeanne Ab- 
solu, dite de Saint Sauveur, religieuse de 
Fontevrauld,” Paris, 1640, 4to. This work 
was reprinted several times : the last edition 
appeared in 1670. 2. “ L’Enfance de Je'sus 
et sa Famille, honorde en la Vie de Sainte 
Marguerite du St Sacrement” Paris, 1654, 
8vo. 3. “ Pratiques de Pi^td de I’Eglise 
Catholique, conformes k Tesprit et aux des- 
seiusde ITiiglise,” &c. Paris, 1651, 12mo.; also 
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in 1665 and 1666, 12mo. Martin de Barcos 
published a work at Paris in 1644, 8vo., 
under the assumed name of Auvray, entitled 
“ (Censure d’un Livre oue le P. J. Sirmond 
a publid, et qu’il a intituld ‘ Prsedestinatus.’ ” 
Long, liibliotheque Hisiorique de la 
France, i. 905, &c. ; Barbier, F^men Cri- 
tique des Diciionnaires ; Liron, Singularitda 
Historiques et Littdraires, i. 473—477.) 

J W J 

AUVRAY, LOUIS MARIE, was bor^ at 
Paris on the 12th of September, 1762, and 
was bred to the law ; but on the breaking 
out of the French revolution he entered the 
paid national guard. Thence he passed into 
the 104tli regiment and after serving with 
much credit with the army of the North and 
in Italy, was promoted to the colonelcy of the 
40th regiment of infantry. He was after- 
wards appointed Prdfet of the department of 
Sarthe, in which office he devoted much at- 
tention to the statistics of his department, and 
published a work entitled “ Statistique du 
Ddpartement de la Sarthe,” 8vo., Paris, 
1802; a volume of 254 pages, which is 
considered one of the best works of the kind. 
He was deprived of his prefecture in 1814 by 
the emperor ; but on the accession of Louis 
XVIII. he was raised to the rank of major- 
general, and decorated with the order of St. 
Louis. He died at his house near Tours, on 
the 12th of November, 1833. Univ. 

Suppl.) T. E. M. 

AU'WERA, JOHAN GEORG WOLF- 
GANG VON, a sculptor of the eighteenth 
century, mentioned by Jack, who terms him 
an Italian of noble birth. He was educated 
in Rome, but settled in Wurzburg in Bavaria, 
where he was court-sculptor; and he died 
there in 1756. He executed several monu- 
mental works for the cathedrals of Mainz, 
Bamberg, and Wiirzburg. The same writer 
mentions a Fkanz Auwera, likewise a 
sculptor, who was probably a son of the 
above, for he was bom near Wurzburg, 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
He learned sculpture first from a Bamberg 
artist, and afterwards from Roman Anton 
Boos, then court-sculptor at Munich ; and he 
died there, in the Herzog Joseph’s Spital, in 
the early part of this centurj'. (Jack, Leben 
und Werhe der Kiinstler Bamb^ga.') 

R. N. W. 

AU.XCOUSTEAUX. [Abthur aux 

COUSTEACX.] 

AUXENTIUS, Bishop of Milan during 
the middle of the fourth century, was bom 
in Cappadocia, about A.n. 310. Nothing is 
known of his early life, except that he was 
an active and useful supporter of Gregory, 
the Arian Bishop of Alexandria, during 
the second exile of Saint Athanasius ; and 
that Gregory rewarded him for his services 
with priest’s orders about the year 342 or 
343. Throughout the Arian controversy, 
Auxentius distinguished himself as an oppo- 
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nent of the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity 
At the Council of Milan, in 355, the sup- 
porters of Athanasius were driven into exile 
by the Emperor Constantins; Dionysius, 
Bishop of Milan, was deprived of his see, 
and the services of Auxentius appeared so 
meritorious, that, although totally ignorant 
of the Latin language, he was summoned 
from Cappadocia to succeed him. Four years 
afterwards, at the celebrated Synod of Rimini, 
Auxentius was a prominent leader of the 
Arian minority, which, supported by the Im- 
perial authority, forced on that assembly the 
adoption of an Acacian or Homcean creed. 
After a short period, however, it became ap- 
parent that the Western church was on the 
whole opposed to the doctrines of Arius and 
his followers. Auxentius now pretended 
to acquiesce in the prevalent faith, and 
struggled, though unsuccessfully, to acquire 
the confidence of the orthodox inhabitants of 
his diocese. 

During the reign of Valentinian, several 
attempts were made to procure the deposi- 
tion of Auxentius. In 369 the indefatigable 
Saint Hilary of Poitiers repaired to Milan, 
where tlie Emperor then resided, and en- 
deavoured to convince him that Auxentius 
was in reality an Arian, and that the spiritual 
administration of so extensive and important 
a province should no lon^r be left in the 
hands of a heretic. . Valentinian ordered 
Auxentius to make a public statement of his 
belief. Auxentius complied, and his con- 
fession of faith appeared so satisfactory to the 
tolerant or indifferent Emperor, that, without 
further inquiry, he eommanded Hilary, as a 
calumniator and stirrer up of strife, to retire 
forthwith to his own diocese. 

In 372 Auxentius was condemned as a 
heretic in a synod especially convoked for 
the purpose at Rome, b^ Damasus, Bishop of 
that city. The decision of the Synod of 
Rome was confirmed by several subsequent 
assemblies of the Spanish and Gallican 
churches. Auxentius, however, continued to 
enjoy the favour of the Emperor, and died 
Bishop of Milan in the year 374. (Baronius, 
Annates Ecclesiastid, subannis 355, 359, 369 ; 
More'ri, Dictionnaire Historique ; Newman, 
The Arians of the Fourth Century^ chap. iv. 
§ 3 and 4.) G. B. 

AUXIRON, CLAUDE FRANCOIS 
JOSEPH D’, son of Jean Baptiste, the 
physician, was bom at Besan 9 on, in the 
year 1 728. He served in the army twice ; 
first, in the regiment of Austrasie, and after- 
ward as captain of artillery. II is favourite 
ursuit was mathematics, and finding that his 
uties as an officer interfered with his mathe- 
matical studies, he resigned his commission, 
and retired to Paris, where he died in the 
year 1778. His works, which were pub- 
lished anonymously, are — 1. “Projet patrio- 
tique sur les Eaux de Paris ; ou, Memoires 
sur les moyens de fourair h la ville de Paris 
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des eaux saines,’' Paris, 1765, 12mo. 2. 

“ Principes de tout gonveraement ; ou, Examen 
des causes de la faiblesse ou de la splendeur 
de tout dtat, considere' en lui-meme et inde- 
pendamment des moeurs,” 2 vols. Paris, 1766, 

1 2mo. 3. “ Comparaison du projet fait par 
M. Parcieux k celui de M. d’ Auxiron, pour 
donner des Eaux k la ville de Paris,” Paris, 
1 769, 8vo. 4. “ La Th^rie des Fleuves, avec 
Part de batir dans leurs eaux et d’en prevenir 
les ravages ; traduit de I’Allemand de J. I. 
Silberschlag,” Paris, 1767, according to Bar- 
bier; 1769, according to Querard and the 
“ Biographie Universelle.” (Qudrard, La 
France Litt^raire ; Barbier, Dictionnaire des 
Anonymes, l^os. 2553, 14810, 14963, 17792; 
Biographie Universelle.') J. W. J. 

AUXIRON, JEAN BAPTISTE. We 
know nothing more of him than is stated in 
the “ Biographie Universelle,” namely, that 
he was bora at Baume-les-Dames, in 1680, 
was a physician, and died at Besau 9 on in 
1760, leaving the following writings : “De'- 
monstration d’un secret utile k la marine,” 
Paris, 1750, 8vo ; and “Nouvelle maniere de 
diriger la bombe,” Paris, 1754, 8vo. 

A. De M. 

AUXIRON, JEAN BAPTISTE D’, 
Professor of French law in the University of 
Besan 90 n, in which city he was born in the 
year 1736. He died in the same city, in the 
year 1800. He wrote — 1. “ Observations sur 
les jurisdictions ancieunes et modernes de la 
ville de Besan^on,” Besan 9 on, 1777, 8vo. 
2. “ Projets pour les fontaines publiques de la 
villa de Besan 9 on,” Besan 9 on, 1777, 8vo. 3. 
“ Re'fiexions sur le sujet propose' par I’Aca- 
dc'mie de Besan 9 on (en 1781, sur les vertiis pa- 
triotiques),” Besan 9 on, 1783, 8vo. 4. “ M^ 
moires historiques et critiques sur lesdcluses de 
Besan 9 on, et sur la navigation du Doubs,” 
Geneva (Besaucon),1785, - 8vo. He is said to 
have left behind him in manuscript an im- 
portant work on the means of extinguishing 
mendicity in France. (^Biomaphie Univer- 
selle; Querard, Za France Littdraire.') 

J. W. J. 

AUZANET, BARTHELEMI, a French 
lawyer, was born at Paris, in 1591. The 
editor of his works informs us that he en- 
joyed a wide-spread reputation as an able 
practical lawyer, and was extensively^ em-‘ 
ployed. His success is attributed to his pro- 
found knowledge, his integrity, and his sound 
common sense, while it is stat^ that he was 
not deficient in the more rhetorical qualifica- 
tions of an accomplished lawyer. His editor 
further aptK^als to the reminiscences of many 
Parisian mmilies who had experienced his 
able professional assistance and friendly ser- 
vices ; and this view of his character is con- 
firmed by otlier writers. When De Lamoig- 
non, the first president of the parliament of 
Paris, conceived the great project of esta- 
blishing a uniform system of law through 
all the provinces of France in the more ge- 
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neral and important departments of juris- 
prudence, and of consequently abolishing the 
corresponding laws of the local cobtumes, 
he looked to Auzanet as the person most 
likely to assist him in carrying the plan into 
execution. Auzanet seems to have viewed 
the project as somewhat visionary, and only 
capable of limited realization. He enume- 
rates, in a letter to a fnend on the subject of 
the various attempts to reform the law in 
France, the various practical difficulties which 
stand in the way of projects of uniformity, 
when the central government is weak, and 
local prejudices and interests are strong. He 
makes the remark, that in some matters uni- 
formity may be easily accomplished ; and he 
instances weights and measures — an unfortu- 
nate example, according to the experience of 
later times. The sole extent to which he 
seems to have volimtarily projected a system 
of uniformity, was in the collection of uoubt- 
ful questions in the local laws of the yarious 
proyinces, and the settling of them by lettres 
de d^laration from the crown, with as near 
as possible an approach to system. He was 
engaged in making notes with this view, 
when Lamoignon employed him to prepare a 
memoir on the subject, to be submitted to a 
committee of lawyers and official persons. 
Several articles were, it seems, laid before 
the committee, where they were debated at 
such length that Lamoignon became disgusted 
with the project, and allowed it to drop. The 
fruit of Auzanefs labours, so far as it had 
thus been sanctioned, formed a series of what 
were called “ Arretez,” and being withheld 
from publication in France, became so far a 
subject of interest to juridical students, that a 
very inaccurate foreign edition appeared in 
1702. The collection was afterward printed 
in the general edition of Auzanefs works. 
The text is the “ Cohtumes de Paris,” which 
is accompanied by a series of critical notes, 
and by substantive proposals for amendment. 
Whether at the instigation of Lamoi^on, or 
from a change in his own opinions, his views 
on law reform, when appli^ to particulars, 
seem to have ^en more sweeping than the 
general sentiments which, as above, he ex- 
resscd on the subject. The changes which 
e proposed were extensive and important. 
The editor of the general collection of the 
“ Cohtumes de Paris ” has printed Auzanef s 
work with notes, and he remarks, that having 
been left in an imperfect state, and never 
finally corrected for the press, many parts of 
it are obscure and inaccurate. Auzanet col- 
lected “ Arrests du Parlemens de Paris sur 
les plus belles questions de Droit et de Cos- 
tumes, qui servent de preuves k la plus grande 
partie des Notes sur la CoStume de Paris, et 
aux Mc'moires,” which the above authority 
pronounces to be a somewhat inaccurate 
collection. Auzanet was a member of the 
Council for the Reformation of Justice ap- 
pointed by Louis XIV. in 1665, and he hw 
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left in his works an interesting account of 
the proceedings of that body. He held rank 
as Conseiller d’Etat. He died in 1673. In 
the accounts given of him by the French bio- 
graphical works of reference, the dates are 
generally erroneous. (^CEuvres de M. Bar- 
uelemi Auzanet, ancien avocat au Parle- 
ment, 1 708 ; Corps et Compilation de tons les 
Commentateurs andens et modemes sur la 
Coutume de Paris.) J. H. B. 

AUZOLES, JACQUES D’, Lord of 
Peyre, was bom in the castle of La Peyre in 
Auvergne, on the 14th of May, 1571. He was 
the son of Pierre, Lord of Auzoles, and of 
Marie Fabry, an Auvergnat lady. He finished 
his education at Paris, whither he was taken 
for the purpose at a comparatively early age ; 
and became secretary to the Duke of Mont- 
pensier, whose confidence he enjoyed ; but he 
was chiefly known as a writer, especially on 
chronology and on subjects connect^ with the 
Bible. He died at Paris, on the 1 9th of May, 
1642. His principal works are as follows : — 
1. A Latin Harmony of the four Gospels, 
entitled ‘‘ Sancti Domini nostri Jesu Christi 
Evangelia secundum Evangelistas,” fol. 
Paris, 1610. The work is arranged in five 
columns, four of them respective^ appro- 
priated to the four gospels; the nfth con- 
taining a text harmonized or compounded of 
the four, like the “ compound text” in Dod- 
dridge’s “ Family Ex^itor.” 2. “ Les 
Saints Evangiles de N. S. Jesus Christ, selon 
les Saints Evangelistes,” a French translation 
of his Harmony, above mentioned, 4to. Paris, 
1610. 3. “ La Gdncalogje de Melchisedech,” 
1 622. In this work he advanced the opinion 
that Melchizedek was still living on the earth. 
4. “ La Veritable Genealogie de Job,” 1623. 
6. “ Sainte Gdographie, ou la Description 
de la Terre Sainte, et la Veritable Ddmonstra- 
tion du Paradis Terrestre,” fol. 1629. 6. “ Le 
Disciple des Terns,” a reply to the criticisms 
of Denis Petau (Petavius) in his book “ De 
Doctrina Temporum.” 7. “ L’Anti-Babau,” 
8vo. 1632; a reply to Bolduc, who, in his 
“ Ecclesia ante legem,” had gravely confuted 
the opinion of Auzoles respecting Melchize- 
dek. Babau is the name of a bugliear em- 
ployed by nurses in the south of France to 
frighten children. 8. “ La Sainte Chrono- 
logic.” 9. “ Le Berger Chronologique,” 1633 
or 1634. 10. “Ariadne, ou Filet Secourable 

pour se ddbarasser des Filets du P. Petau,” 
8vo. Paris, 1634. These two works were in 
reply to the “ Rationarium Temporum” of 
Petau. 11. “ Eclaircissemens Chronolo- 
giques.” 12. “ Apologie contre le Pdre 
Salian, Jesuite, du terns auquel a vdcu Mel- 
chisedech,” 8yo. 1635. In this work he 
replied to the attacks of Salian in his 
“Annales.” 13. “ L’Epiphanie.” 14. “ Le 
Mercure Charitable du Sieur de Lapeyre,” 
Paris, fol. 1638: a reply to the “Pierre de 
touche Chronologique” of Petau. He left 
also a large work in manuscript, called the 
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“ Panth(?on.” These works show Anzoles to 
have been an industrious writer, but of little 
judgment and great vanity. He allowed his 
friends to call him “ the Prince of Chrono- 
logers.” He regarded die forgeries of Annio 
da Viterbo [Annio da Vitkrbo] as justi- 
fiable; and would have made the year to 
consist of three himdred and sixty-four days, 
so tliat it should always begin on Sunday. 
He is noticed in sevend dictionaries under 
the head of La Peyre. (^Biographic Univcr- 
sellc, Supplement ; Mor^ri, Dictionnaire His- 
torique ; Jocher, Allgem. Gelehr ten- Lexicon ; 
Niceron, M^moires, xxxvii. 123, seq.) 

J. C. M. 

AUZOUT, ADRIEN, was bom at Rouen, 
when is not known"; it is not certain when 
he died, but it was probably at Rome, and 
either in 1691 or 1693; the re^sters of the 
Academy say the latter, according to Mon- 
tucla, but Rozieris list has 1691. Nothing 
is known of Auzout, independently of his 
inventions and writings, except that his 
health was bad to a degree which adds 
much to their merit, and that in 1666 his 
reputation was so well established that he 
was elected one of the first members of the 
Academy of Sciences. 

Picard avowed to Lahire (Montucla, ii. 
569), that much of his application of the 
telescope to the astronomical quadrant was 
due to Auzout : but Picard does not mention 
any assistance on this point in his writing. 
Auzout was an inventor of the moveable wire 
micrometer, which, it afterwards appeared, 
had been invented and used by Gascoigne. 
But as the prior invention was not published 
till after that of Auzout, and as it had been 
forgotten, so far as it had ever been known, 
even in England, Auzout must be considered 
as the inventor. With this instrument he 
first observed and measured the diurnal va- 
riation of the moon’s diameter; and it is 
said that his observations of the comet of 
1664, when presented to Louis XIV., sug- 
gested to that king the foundation of the Ob- 
servatory of Pans: of this comet Auzout 
published an ephemeris (Weidler, p. 509), 
constructed upon the hyrothesis of the comet 
moving in one plane, and giving predictions 
as to its course, which were verified by the 
result : Cassini was doing the same thing at 
Rome. He was also one of the first who 
seriously attended to the comparison of 
weights and measures, ancient and modem. 
In all these matters Picard was also engaged, 
and he and Auzout were in constant corre- 
sjwndence and co-operation : if Auzout helped 
Picard in the application of the telescope 
above noted, Picard was useful to Auzout 
in completing his micrometer. Auzout was 
a skilful maker of telescopes and other in- 
struments. Auzout’s writings are — 1. “ Epis- 
tola de duabus novis in Saturao et Jove 
factis observadonibus,” Paris, 1664, 4to. on 
which remarks were written by Cfunpani; 
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2. “ Lettre k M. I’Abbe' Charles, sur le Eag- 
guaglio di due nuove osservationi, &c. de Jo- 
seph Campani, avec de remarques nouvelles 
sur Satume et Jupiter, sur les lunes de Jupi- 
ter,” &c. Paris, 1665, 4to. ; 3. “ Traite du mi- 
crometre, ou maniere exacte pour prendre le 
diametre des planetes et la distance entre les 
petites dtoiles,” Paris, 1667, 4to. This last 
work was re-printed in the collection pub- 
lished by the Academy of Sciences, “ Divers 
Onvrages de Mathematique et de Physique,” 
Paris, 1 693, folio, which also contains Auzou^s 
comparisons of the weights and measures, 
under the title 4. “Mesures prises sur les 
originaux, et compart avec le pied du 
Chastelet de Paris.” (Lalande, Bibliogr. 
Astron. ; Delambre, Hist, de CAstron. Mod. ; 
Weidler, Hist. Astron.; Condorcet, 

Biot, Life in Biogr. Univ.) A. De M. 

AVALOS, D’, written also D*Avalo and 
Davalo by the Italians, is the name of a noble 
family, originally from Spain, which mi- 
grated to Italy and settled in the kingdom of 
Naples about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Ruy Lopez de Avalos, Count of Ri- 
badeo, was Great Constable of Castile in the 
reign of Juan II., a weak king, who was go- 
verned by his favourite Don Alvaro de 
Luna. Enrique, Infante of Aragon, cousin of 
Juan, aspired to the hand of Catalina, Juan’s 
sister. His suit being rejected, he resorted to 
violence. Being assisted by his friend Ruy 
Lopez de Avalos, he forced his way with a 
strong armed party into the king’s residence 
at Tordesillas, in July, 1420, and removed 
the king and his sister to the alcazar of 
Avila. A ci>Tl war ensued, in the course of 
which Enrique was imprisoned, and his par- 
tisans were obliged to take refuge in the ter- 
ritories of Aragon. Ruy Lopez, one of the 
refugees, retire to Valencia; his property 
in Castile was confiscated, and the office of 
Great Constable, being taken from him, was 
given to the favourite Alvaro de Lima. Two 
sons of Ruy Lopez, Inigo and Alonso, took 
service under Alfonso V. of Aragon, and 
followed him in his expeditions to Sicily and 
Naples. Inigo de Avalos was page to King 
Alfonso, was taken prisoner with him by the 
Genoese at the battle of Ponza, a.d. 1435, 
and was sent with him to Milan, where the 
Duke Filippo Maria Visconti, behaving with 
unexpected generosity, released his royal 
captive, and even assisted him in effecting 
the conquest of Naples. Inigo de Avalos, 
being young and of a pleasing address, re- 
mained at Milan by desire of the duke, who 
kept him at his court After a time Inigo 
rejoined King Alfonso, who was now firmly 
seated on the throne of Ndples. Both IniTO 
and his brother rose high in the king’s fa- 
vour, through their personal services, as well 
as through the remembrance of their hither’s 
unfortunate attachment to Alfonso’s brother 
Enrique. According to the feudal system, 
the king had the disposal of the hand of the 
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heiress of a fief : Alfonso bestowed the hand 
of Antonia d’ Aquino, a wealthy heiress of an 
antient family, upon Inigo de Avalos, who in 
virtue of this marriage assumed the title of 
Count of Aquino. Uis brother married a 
lady of the Orsini fiunily, but died without 
issue, and left his property to Inigo. Inigo 
was employed for a time at sea in command 
of a squadron against the Venetians. After 
the death of Alfonso, he was treated with 
eoual favour by Ferdinand I. of Naples, 
whom he served faithfully in his wars against 
the faction of the Aujous, and afterwards 
against the Turks, who had taken Otranto. 
Soon after this last campaign, a.o. 1481, 
Iiiigo died, leaving several sons, two of 
whom, Alfonso and Inigo, arc mentioned in 
history. 

Alfonso d’ Avalos, Marquis of Pescara, 
eldest son of Inigo, followed the profession of 
arms in the service of his king, Ferdinand II. 
of Naples, whose personal friend he was. 
When ‘the French under Charles VIII. in- 
vaded Naples in 1495, Ferdinand intrusted 
him wit!) the command of the Castel Nuovo. 
He defended it stoutly for a time, and greatly 
annoyed the French by his cannon, but being 
obliged at last by the mutinous garrison to 
give up that fortress, he followed his fugitive 
prince to Ischia and thence to Sicily. He was 
one of the first to retum after a few months, 
when, Charles VIII. being obliged to hurry 
back to France, King Feitiinand was again 
restored to Naples amidst the acclamations of 
the people. It was now Alfonso’s turn to 
besiege the castle, in which the remaining 
French soldiers had shut themselves up, and 
he repulsed a strong sortie which they made 
with a view to get possession of the mole and 
the harbour. Having strictly blockaded the 
castle, he restored confidence among the 
people, who in their joy saluted him as the 
“ liberator of his country.” He next endea- 
voured to procure secret intelligence witliin 
the castle by means of a Moorish slave who 
was in it, and to whom he promised a bribe. 
But either the Moor played false or the plot 
was discovered, for when Alfonso repaired at 
night to the appointed place at the foot of the 
castle-wall, he was shot at with a barbed ar- 
row, which fixed itself in his throat, and 
caused his death towards the end of 1495. 

Inigo d’ Avalos, the younger brother of 
Alfonso, was made Marquis del Vasto; he 
served faithftilly King Frederic, successor 
of Ferdinand II., and when Fer^naud was 
obliged to leave Naples in 1501, in conse- 
quence of the unprincipled treaty of partition 
^twe;^n his cousin Ferdinand of Spain and 
Louis XII. of France, he intrusted the Mar- 
quis del Vasto with his family and household, 
which he left in the island of Ischia. When, 
soon after, the French and tlie Spaniards came 
to an open rupture about the partition of the 
kingdom, the Marquis del Vasto joined the 
Spaniards, as the cause of King Frederick had 
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become hopeless. He served under the great 
captain, Gonzalo of Cordova, in his campaign 
against the French, but died of fever just be- 
fore the decisive battle of the Garigliano, in 
December, 1503. His eldest son Alfonso 
figured afterwards as Marquis del Vasto in 
the reign of Charles V. Inigo left also a 
daughter Costanza, who became Duchess of 
Am^fi. 

Alfonso II. i>’ A valos, Marquis del 
Vasto, son of the younger Inigo and of 
Laura Sanseverina, was an infant when his 
father died in 1503. He was brought up to 
the military profession, and at an early age 
entered the service of his king, Charles V. 
He made his first campaign against the 
French in Lombardy in 1521 — 22, under his 
cousin the Marquis of Pescara, and was 
wounded at the battle of La Bicocca. He 
afterwards accompanied Pescara into Pro- 
vence in 1524. In the retreat from that un- 
successful expedition, Pescara gave up the 
command of tlie infantry to Del Vasto, whilst 
he went to Pavia to concert measures with 
the Viceroy Lannoi and the Conne'table de 
Bourbon for opposing Francis I., who had 
again invaded Italy. At the decisive battle 
of Pavia, in February, 1525, the Marquis del 
Vasto was sent by Pescara with a chosen 
body of Spanish infantry to force his way 
into the park or wood which covered one 
flank of the French position. He succeeded, 
and having completely routed a large divi- 
sion of Swiss infeutry in the French service, 
he greatly contributed to the victory of that 
day. At the end of the same year the Mar- 
quis of Pescara died at Milan without issue, 
having bequeathed, with the consent of 
Cliarles V., his Neapolitan fiefs to his cousin 
Del Vasto, who thus became one of the prin- 
cipal barons of the kingdom of Naples. Mean- 
time Del Vasto, together with Antonio de 
Leyva, a brave and able, though unprincipled 
Spanish soldier of fortune, remained in com- 
mand of the Spanish or imperial army in 
Lombardy, which army, composed of men of 
various nations, Spanish, German, and Ita- 
lian, they had the greatest difficulty in keep- 
ing together under anything like discipline. 
The soldiers, as their pay was much in 
arrear, lived upon the unfortunate Milanese, 
committing all sorts of extortion, which drove 
the people to frequent revolts. The Spaniards 
were besieging the castle of Milan, in which 
the Duke Francis Sforza, who had been de- 
clared a rebel, had shut himself up, and the 
surrounding country was scoured by the 
troops of the Pope and the Venetians, who 
were leagued with Francis I. of France 
against Charles V. This state of things lasted 
all the year 1526, during which the castle of 
Milan capitulated. In the following spring, 
when tlie Connetable de Bourbon undertook his 
disorderly march towards Rome with what 
was still called the imperial army, but which 
bore no allegiance to either emperor or king, 
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the Marquis del Vasto and other Neapolitan 
barons left those plundering bands on the 
road, and accompanied the Viceroy Lannoi 
to Naples, which was again threatened by 
the French. At the beginning of 1 528 a power- 
ful French army, imder Lautrec, invaded the 
kingilom and laid siege to Naples, whilst a 
Genoese sc^uadron in the French service 
blockaded it by sea. The Spanish viceroy 
Moncada, with the Marquis del Vasto and 
other generals, and a body of land forces, 
embarked in the Spanish ships which were in 
the harbour, in order to raise the blockade 
and obtain provisions. They fought gainst 
the Genoese, but were defeated ; the viceroy 
was killed, and Del Vasto, his brother-in-law 
Ascanio Colonna, and many more, were 
taken prisoners, and were sent to the admiral 
Andrea Doria at Genoa, to wait for their 
ransom. Del Vasto, whilst a prisoner of 
Doria, who treated him with great courtesy, 
discovered that serious misunderstandings, 
both personal and national, existed between 
the Genoese admiral and the French court. 
Doria’s term of eugagement with King 
Francis was drawing to an end. Del Vasto 
skilfully availed himself of the opportunity 
to induce Doria to enter the service of his 
master Charles V., with offers of many 
advantages to himself, and, what was of 
greater importance to Eloria, with a promise 
of independence for his own country, Genoa, 
where the French were acting as overbearing 
masters. Doria having listened to the pro- 
posals, the negotiation was carried on through 
tlie agency of Del Vasto,^between Doria and 
Charles V. ; and the result was that Doria 
quitted the French service for that of the 
emperor, and his fleet, instead of blockading 
Naples, was employed in carrying provisions 
to the town. The further consequences of 
Del Vasto’s successful negotiations were most 
important to the fortune of Charles V. The 
French besieging army, being attacked by a 
contagious disease, of which Lautrec died, 
was obliged .to capitulate, the permanent do- 
minion of Naples was secured to Charles, 
together with his paramount influence over 
the rest of Italy, while his superiority by sea 
was established by means of Doria and the 
Genoese fleet. 

On his return to Naples, Del Vasto was 
employed in the following year, 1 529, in re- 
ducing several towns of Apulia, and he re- 
ceived for his share of the confiscated pro- 
perty of the barons who had taken tlie part 
of the French, the fiefs of Angri, Gragnano, 
Airola, Montesarchio, and Proeida. By the 
peace of Barcelona, concluded in the same 
year between Pope Clement VII. and Charles 
V., the Emperor placed the Prince of Orange, 
Viceroy of Naples, and his troops, at the 
Pope’s disposal, for the purpose of obliging 
the Florentines to submit again to the Medici. 
The Prince of Orange took with him the 
Marquis del Vasto, who was present at the 
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campaign of 1 530 in Tuscany, which ended 
in the surrender of Florence, and the sup- 
pression of the Florentine r^ublic. 

Del Vasto repaired to Vienna in 1532, 
together with Ferrante Gonzaga, Antonio de 
Leyva, and other officers of the army of Italy, 
and joined the imperial forces in the cam- 
paign of that year against Sultan Solyman in 
Hungary'. The Turks having soon after re- 
tired to Belgrade, the Italian officers returned 
home. 

In 1535 Del Vasto embarked at Naples 
with the expedition commanded by Charles 
V. in person against Tunis. On arriving at 
Porto Farina, Charles appointed Del Vasto 
commander-in-chief of the land forces, whilst 
Andrea Doria commanded the fleet. The 
Goletta was stormed, and soon after Tunis 
was taken ; and Charles having reinstated the 
Moorish king, Muley Hassem, as vassal of 
the crown of Spain, and having left a Spanish 
garrison at La Goletta, the expedition re- 
turned to Naple.s where the emperor re- 
mained several months, during which he 
assembled a parliament of the kingdom to 
obtain a grant, or gift as it was styled, of 
money. Upon this occasion the Marquis del 
Vasto and other noblemen, who were dissatis- 
fied with the Viceroy Don Pedro de Toledo 
for the rigour of his administration, which 
respected no rank or person, endeavoured to 
persuade Charles to remove him, but they 
did not succeed. Del Vasto followed Charles 
V. in his journey from Naples to Upper Italy, 
when a large army was collected for the pur- 
pose of invading Provence. Del Vasto, An- 
tonio de Leyva, Ferrante Gonzaga, the Duke 
of Alba, and other distinguished officers, held 
eomraands under the emwror in person. Del 
Vasto, who rememberea the failure of the 
former expedition, under his cousin Pescara 
in 1 524, tried to dissuade the emperor fix>m 
the projected invasion ; but Charles, who was 
tenacious of his purpose, and was moreover 
secretly encouraged by Antonio de Leyva, 
persists. He entered Provence in July, 
1536, with 50,000 men, attacked Marseille 
in vain, and after losing in a few mouths 
one-half of his army, mostly by disease, made 
a disastrous retreat to I^y with the re- 
mainder. Antonio de Leyva having died of 
illness during the campaign, the Marquis 
del Vasto succeeded him as captain-general 
of the Imperial forces in Italy, and shortly 
after he was also appointed Governor of the 
Duchy of Milan, in 1 537. After some fight- 
ing in Piedmont between Del Vasto and the 
French, a truce for ten years was concluded 
between Francis I. and Charles V. at Nice, 
in June, 1538. 

Del Vasto’s administration of the Duchy 
of Milan lasted ten years, and all that can be 
safely said of it is, that it was less harsh and 
disoi^erly than that of his predecessor An- 
tonio de Leyva, whose name remained long 
in detestation among the Milanese. But Del 
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Vasto was obliged, in order to support the 
troops, as Charles V. sent no remittances 
from Spain , to impose fresh taxes and to levy 
extraordinary contributions on a country of 
limited extent, and already exhausted by 
many years of a cruel war, attended by plun- 
der, and atrocities of every kind, brides 
ilence and famine. The soldiers, who 
broken up from their cantonments in 
Piedmont in consequence of the truce, spread 
themselves about me country, living at dis- 
cretion, and their comrades in garrison at 
Milan seemed disposed to join in me mutiny. 
An envoy was sent by the city to Charles V., 
who sent back an order to Del Vasto to levy 
on me citizens of Milan, a contribution of 
one himdred mousand crowns for me pur- 
pose of satisfying me most pressing demands 
of the soldiers, who were thus induced to 
depart on meir way to Hungary to fight 
against me Turks. This incident, which 
was not a solitary one of the kind, shows 
how difficult me position of me Governor of 
Milan must have been. He had also me 
task of re-organizing me internal adminis- 
tration, civil, judicial, and economical, of me 
duchy as a dependency of the crown of 
Spain. He caused a new body of laws, or 
“ constimtions” as mey were styled,* to be 
compiled, which, being ^proved by me 
senate, were sanctioned by Cmrles V. at his 
passage through Milan on his way to me 
Algiers expedition in 1541. A new census, 
or valuation of me landed property for me 
better apportionment of the land-tax, was 
ordered at the same time, but it was not 
completed till many years after. 

King Francb I. who was never moroughly 
reconciled with Charles V., was keeping 
secret negotiations wim Sultan Solyman 
for me sake of stirring him up against 
me emperor. Antonio Rincon, a Spanish 
refugee, outlawed by Charles, had been taken 
by the French king into his service, and sent 
to Constantinople as his agent. Being a man 
of subtlety and intrigue, he ingratiate him- 
self wim the Porte by obtaining, tlirough 
some emissaries at Venice, a copy of the secret 
instructions sent by me Venetian senate to 
its envoy at Constantinople, the knowledge 
of which enabled me T^kish ministers to 
insist upon me cession of the Morea as a con- 
dition of me peace wim Venice in 1540. 
Soon after Rincon returned to France with 
splendid presents from Solyman. Francis 
I. despatched him again to Constantinople in 
1541. Rincon was travelling in company wim 
Cesare Fregoso, a Genoese refugee, likewise 
outlawed by his countrjr, who was going as 
French agent to Venice. On arriving at 
Turin, in order to avoid the territories of 
Charles V., they embarked on the Po to pro- 
ceed to Venice, but at me confluence of me 
Ticino, below Pavia, mey were stopped by 
some armed boats and carried off, and were 
never seen alive afterwards. It was ru- 
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moured that mey had been taken to me castle 
of Milan and mere tortured in order to ex- 
tort from mem a confession of their secret 
instructicms. King Francis made loud and 
indignant complaints, demanding his agents. 
The Marquis ael Vasto stoutly denied being 
concerned in this dark transaction, and he 
maintained that me two agents had been way- 
laid and murdered either by private enemies 
or by highway robbers. He ordered a search 
to be made in the neighbourhood of me spot 
where they had disappeared, when me two 
mangled bodies of Rincon and Fregoso were 
found lying in a field near me banks of the Po. 
Langei, me French governor of Turin, having 
institute a formal inquiry, the depositions 
of several boatmen and omer attendants of 
me two agents were taken, which went to 
prove that the boat in which me agents were, 
had been seized by the armed ^ats of me 
governor of Milan. This event hastened the 
rupture of me truce, in July, 1542. A desul- 
tory war was carried on in Piedmont by Del 
Vasto against Aimebaut, me French com- 
mander. The next year me united Turkish 
and French armament, under Khair-ed-din 
Barbarossa, having attacked Nice, Del Vasto 
hastened to its relief, and was in time to save 
me castle, the ' Tur^ having plundered me 
town before they retired. Del Vasto after- 
wards took Mondovi by a capitulation, which 
me Spanish soldiers violated, stripping me 
Swiss in the French service, who formed me 
main body of me garrison, and ill-using and 
killing ma^ of mem. In the following year, 
1 544, the launch anny in Piedmont, being 
reinforced, attacked (jarigmino, where there 
was a Spanish garrison. Del Vasto marched 
to its relief ; a battle ensued near the village 
of Ceresole or Cerisolles, as me French write 
it, April 14, 1544. The Swiss, who formed 
a large part of me French army, enraged at 
tlie ill-usage of their coimtrymen in the pre- 
ceding campaign, fought desperately, cheering 
one anomer by shouts of “ Mondovi ; remem- 
ber Mondovi !” and mey gave no quarter. 
The veteran Spanish inffintry was cut to 
pieces. Del Vasto had 8000 men killed, some 
say more ; he was himself wounded, and re- 
tired to Asti. In September of t^t year 

S eace was concluded at Crespy, which lasted 
uring me remainder of me life of Francis. 
The Milanese took me opportunity of me 
peace to send deputies to Claries V. in Spain 
to remonstrate against me heavy taxes and 
omer burdens under which mey groaned. 
It was at the same time insinuated to me 
emperor, eimer by mem or by persons at me 
Spanish court who were ill-disposed towards 
E)el Vasto, that me marquis was not a faimful 
steward of me monies which he drew from 
the people. Being apprised of me charge, 
Del Vasto repaired to Spain, where he was 
received wim coldness by Charles, who de- 
sired him to return to Italy and lay his 
accounts before me auditors who had been 
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already appointed for the purpose. This 
intimation was a death-blow to the haughty 
spirit of the marquis. He returned to Italy 
in ill health, and died of a slow fever in 
March, 1546, at his estate of Vigevano, in 
Lombardy, from whence his remains were 
removed to the cathedral of Milan. Fer- 
rante Gonzaga was appointed his successor. 

Del Vasto was a man of considerable lite- 
rary attainments and a patron of learning. 
He had at his court, when governor of Milan, 
several learned men, such as Giulio Camillo, 
Luca Contile, Girolamo Muzio, Vendramino, 
Quinzio, and others, with whom he delighted 
to converse on various branches of know- 
ledge. He employed some of them in diplo- 
matic missions, and liberally supplied their 
wants. Contile, in his letters, gives some 
interesting particulars concerning the mar- 
quis, describing his noble demeanour and 
affable manners, and his pleasing conversa- 
tion. “ His court,” he adds, “ is exemplary 
for its decorum and propriety ; no gambling, 
no swearing, no licentiousness.” Del Vasto 
was himse& no mean poet. Muzio relates 
that, while accompanying him on a journey 
to Mondovi, they were challenging one an- 
other on the road to make sonnets and other 
short poems, which they afterwards wrote 
down and corrected when they arrived at 
their station for the night. The poetical 
compositions of the Marquis del Vasto are 
found scattered in various collections. Some 
of his sonnets are among the “ Rime di di- 
versi,” published byGiolito at Venice; others 
in the “ Rime scelte ” by Dolce, and some 
others in the “Rime di diversi” by Arri- 
vabene. Crescimbeni speaks very highly 
of the poetical merit of these compositions. 
Four letters of Del Vasto are inserted in the 
“ Nuova Scelta di Lettere di diversi,” by Pino, 
Venice, 1582. Mazzuchelli had in his col- 
lection two medals struck in honour of the 
Marquis del Vasto, one of which bears on 
the reverse the motto “ Africa capta.” Maz- 
zuchelli quotes also the following epitaph by 
Nicola d’Arco : — “ Alphon. Davaius Mar. 
Vasti moriens immortalitatis sum testes 
Cscsarem et hostes Caesaris reliqiiit.” Del 
Vasto was one of the most powerful men in 
Italy in the service of Charles V. His fame 
as a commander, though not so brilliant as 
that of his cousin Pescara, stood high, and 
he was very useful to his master, bom as a 
general and a statesman. His personal cha- 
racter, like that of most public men of that 
age, is not without stain. He left by his 
wife Maria d’Aragona, five sons, the eldest 
of whom, Francesco Ferrante, ‘was governor 
of Milan under Philip II., and aTOrwards 
Viceroy of Sicily in 1568 — 71. The house 
of Del Vasto has maintained a high station at 
Naples till our own times. The Marquises 
del Vasto, like some other Neapolitan and 
Sicilian nobles, had the rank of grandees of 
Spain. The Palace del Vasto is one of the 
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largest in Naples. In the dialect of the 
country Vasto is pronounced Guasto, and 
French historians, misled Iw this defective 
pronunciation, write it Del Guast, and some 
even Dugast, as they write Pescara “Pes- 
caire,” occasioning thereby some perplexity 
to general readers. 

Giovanni Tosi wrote a Life of Alfonso del 
Vasto, which has not been published. Gioyio, 
who knew him personally, wrote a notice 
of him in his “ Elogia Virorum hello illus- 
trium.” 

CosTANZA d’Avaix>.s, daughter of the 
younger Inigo, and sister of Alfonso, Marquis 
del Vasto, was bom about the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. She marri^* Alfonso 
Piccolomini, Duke of Amalfi, and was left a 
widow at an early age, amd without children. 
She spent the remainder of her life in study 
and retirement. She has been highly praised 
by contemporary writers for her virtue, her 
b^uty, and her poetical talent, and she has 
been placed in the same class with her relative 
Vittoria Colonna, Veronica Gambara, and 
other illustrious and learned Italian women 
of that age. Some of her poetical compo- 
sitions were published, together with those of 
Vittoria Ck)lonna, by Rinaldo Corso, Venice, 
1558, and some others are found in the 
“ Rime di nobilissime Donne raccolte dal 
Domenichi,” Lucca, 1559; and also in the 
“ Raccolta di rime per la morted 'Irene di 
Spilimbergo.” The time of her death is 
not stated. Mazzuchelli says that she was 
living about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 

Ferdinando d' Avalos, known in history 
as the Mauqcis of Pescara, only son of the 
elder Alfonso d’ Avalos and of Ippolita di 
Cardona, was bora at Naples about 1490. 
He lost his fiither while he was an infant. 
At four years of age he was betrothed to 
Vittoria, the infant daughter of Fabrizio 
Colonna, a celebrated commander of that 
age. Young Pescara showed an early predi- 
lection for arms ; he was also very fond of 
books of chivalry, especially in Spanish, a 
language which he used in preference to 
Italian. At the age of eighteen he married 
Vittoria Colonna, whom he seems to have 
sincerely loved. Before he entered the army 
he spent much of his time on his feudal 
estates, which lay scattered in various parts 
of the kingdom ; and he is said to have per- 
formed the duties of a diligent and equitable 
administrator. Pope Julius II., the Vene- 
tians, and Ferdinand of Spain having fonned 
an alliance in 1511 to drive the French out 
of Lombardy, Cardona, Viceroy of Naples, 
was placed at the head of the allied forces. 
Among the Neapolitan barons who went 
with the army was young Pescara, who made 
this his first campaign in company with 
his fhther-in-law, the veteran Fabrizio Co- 
lonna. The beginning of the campaign was 
unfortunate, for in April, 1512, the allied 
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army was defeated by the French at the 
battle of Kavenna, and Fabrizio Colonna, 
Pescara, and many other officers, were taken 
prisoners. Pescara, who was severely 
wounded, was sent to Milan, where he found 
a friend in Trivulzio, who was governor for 
the French, but whose wife, l^atrice d’A- 
valos, was the aunt of Pescara. Trivulzio 
allowed his young relative to remain at large 
in his own house. Pescara employed some 
of his leisure hours in writing a “ Dialogue 
of Love,” addressed to his wife at Naples. 
Giovio mentions this little work with praise, 
and speaks of it as being published in his 
time ; but Tiraboschi could not find it any- 
where. 

The French army in Lombardy being 
much weakened by its dearly bought victory, 
the allies, who had been reinforced by a 
body of Swiss, resumed the offensive, and 
drove the French out of Milan ; and Pescara, 
now free, rejoined Cardona’s army, of which 
he commanded the light cavalry. In 1513 
he was sent with a strong division of Spanish 
troops to Genoa, from whence he drove away 
the Adomi, or French party, and caused one 
of the Fregosi to be appointed Doge. Re- 
turning from Genoa, he joined Cardona 
against the Venetians, who had again become 
the allies of France. In October, 1513, 
Pescara led the attack a^inst the Venetian 
army under Alviano, at TOlmo, near Vicenza, 
and defeated it with little resistance. After 
the battle, Pescara, who was already an ad- 
mirer of the valour and discipline of the 
Spanish troops, and especially of the Spanish 
infantry, expressed himself in indignant 
terms at the cowardly behaviour of the 
Venetian troops, and even said, according to 
Giovio, that he almost regretted that his 
ancestors had fixed themselves in Italy, a 
country which produced such weak soldiers. 
From that time, says Giovio, the Italians 
began to dislike Pescara, whilst he, on his 
part, showed a marked predilection for his 
Spanish soldiers, and for Spanish usages and 
dress. The campaign of the following year, 
1514, was one of skilful movements and 
manoeuvres between Alviano and Pescara, 
near the banks of the lower Adige, in a 
country intersected by numerous rivers and 
canals. Each of the two watchful com- 
manders tried to surprise his antagonist, but 
neither succeeded. In 1515 Francis I. having 
invaded Lombardy with a powerful army, 
took possession of Milan. Pope Leo X. maae 
peace with him, and Cardona and Pescara 
returned to Naples. Peace was made be- 
tween France and Spain in the following 
year. Ferdinand died in 1516, and his grand- 
son Charles became King of Spain and of 
Naples. Pescara was chosen by the city and 
the nobility of Naples as their envoy to the 
new king. He repaired to Flanders, where 
he was well received by Charles, who con- 
firmed all the dispositions of his grandfatlier 
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concerning the feudal property in the king- 
dom of Naples, which had been taken from 
the barons of the French party and given to 
the friends of Spain. On his return to Naples, 
Pescara received the appointment of General 
of the infantry in Italy. 

The war which broke out in 1521 between 
Charles V. and Francis I. afforded full em- 
ployment to Pescara’s activity. Spanish and 
Neapolitan troops marched from the kingdom 
of Naples to attack the French in Lombardy, 
and they were joined on their way by some 
Papal troops of Leo X,, and by a body of 
auxiliaries from Germany. Pescara had the 
command of the infantry, and Prosper© 
Colonna that of the cavalry. They attacked 
Parma, and forced their way into the town, 
of which they occupied one half; but the 
French made a stout resistance in the re- 
maining part. The allies heard, at tlie same 
time, that Lautrec, the French commander- 
in-chief, and Alfonso d’Este, Duke of Fer- 
rara, were both marching against them. The 
position of the imperial army within the 
town was critical : a council of war was held, 
but the old officers shrank fh>m the idea of 
evacuating a place which they had half taken. 
They dreaded the responsibility of such a 
measure. Pescara, one of the junior officers 
present, disregarding vulgar prejudice, ad- 
vised an imm^iate retreat as the only means 
of saving the army. This advice, coming 
from one well known for his bravery, over- 
came the qualms of the rest : a retreat was 
ordered, and the army was placed in safety. 
Soon a^r, a serious affray having broken 
out between the Italian and the Spanish sol- 
diers, in which many were killed on both 
sides, Pescara rushed among the combatants, 
and succeeded in restoring order. MeanUme 
a body of Swiss, who had enlisted in tlie ser- 
vice of the pope, came down the Alps, and 
Pescara and Colonna, on their side, having 
forced the passage of the Adda, Lautrec was 
obliged to retire to Milan, followed by the 
imperialists, who, headed bv Pescara, made 
their way into the town, whilst the French 
hurried out of it at the other extremity. 
Pescara marched next to Como, which he 
battered with his cannon. He had opened a 
breach in the wall, when the French garrison 
capitulated upon honourable conditions for 
themselves and tlie inhabitants. But the 
Spanish soldiers, eager for prey, rushed tu- 
multuously into the town through the breach, 
and began to plunder and commit other ex- 
cesses. Pescara exerted himself to protect 
the French officers and soldiers, accoruing to 
the terms of the capitulation, but did not, or 
could not, prevent the pillage of the town. 
The historian Giovio, who was present with 
the army, being in the retinue of Cardinal 
Giulio de’ Medici, the pope’s legate, says that 
he entreated Pescara to save his (Giovio’s) 
native town, but that Pescara, whilst acknow- 
ledging the infamy of his soldiers conduct, 
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which he feared would reflect disgrace upon 
himself said that he had no control over his 
scattered men in their present state of excite- 
ment “ And I have heard him,” says Giovio, 
“ repeatedly observe, that it was a most diffi- 
cult thing for a soldier to follow both Mars 
and Christ as the usages and practice of war 
were totally opposed to the dictates of justice 
and religion.” 

The French imder Lautrec still kept the 
field, trying to relieve the garrison which 
they had left in the castle of Milan. Pescara 
and Colonna went to offer them battle at a 
place called “ La Bicocca,” half-way be- 
tween Milan and Monza. The Swiss m the 
French ser\ice, about 8000 in number (some 
say more), advanced to attack the position of 
the imperial army. Pescara had placed his 
arquebusiers behind a ditch, in four ranks, 
with directions for the front rank to fire at a 
given signal and then kneel down and load, 
whilst the rear ranks fired each in succession, 
so as to keep up a continual discharge. This 
manoeuvre is mentioned by Giovio as being 
first practised by Pescara in the Italian wars. 
The Swiss after a discharge of artillery came 
running up at a quick step, but they were 
receiv^ with showers of balls, which de- 
stroyed whole companies at a time. Three 
thousand Swiss fell in the attack, and tlie 
rest, staggered at seeing the he^ of bodies 
lying before them, retreated. The French 
cavalry, which had attempted a diversion by 
assailing the imperial camp in the rear, was 
repulsed by Colonna’s horsemen, and the de- 
feat of the French was complete. The battle 
of La Bicocca, on the 29th of April, l.')22, de- 
cided the evacuation of Lombardy. Lautrec 
retired across the Alps into France. Pescara 
and Colonna then marched against Genoa, 
which still held out for the French. Pes- 
cara dragged his artillery up the rugged 
hills which command the town, effected a 
breach in the western wall, and stormed the 
place. The town was plundered, but Pescara 
exerted himself to save the honour of the 
women, and killed with his own hand two sol- 
diers for committing rape. The churches and 
many of the warehouses were saved, and the 
citizens were allowed to ransom their pro- 
perty by paying a sum of money to the sol- 
diers. In order to get the troops out of the 
town, Pescara and Colonna circulated a 
report that the French were again moving 
forward across the Alps into Italy, and on 
the fourth day after the storming the town 
was cleared, and the army marched with its 
booty to Carignano in Piedmont, where Pes- 
cara endeavoured to restore discipline, which 
had become much relaxed in consequence of 
the plunder. A number of loose women and 
camp followers, and an immense quantity of 
horses and other cattle, encumbered the camp. 
Pescara fixed the number of horses to ^ 
retained by each company, dismissed all use- 
less and idle persons, and ordered the troops 
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to remove into fresh cantonments. A few 
turbulent Spanish soldiers having tried to 
excite a mutiny, Pescara struck down some 
of them himself, and had others seized 
and executed on the spot, on seeing which, 
the rest slunk away to their companies, and 
the army marched quietly into the new can- 
tonments assigned to them. The soldiers 
feared Pescara and yet they liked him, be- 
cause he acted justly and impartially to all, 
and even in his anger never lost his self- 
command. 

Soon after a messenf^r arrived from Spain 
bringing to Colonna tne conunission of cap- 
tain-general or commander-in-chief of the 
imperial forces in Italy. Pescara, who, as 
general of the infantry, had been upon an 
equal footing with Colonna, and had more- 
over had the principal share in the success 
of the campaign, considered himself ill-used, 
and determined to go to Spain to lay his 
grievance before the emperor. He found the 
court at Valladolid, was received most gra- 
ciously, and was made to sit down by the 
side of the emperor, who, anticipating the 
subject of his errand, exhorted him patiently 
to allow the aged veteran Colonna, who was 
related by far^y alliance to Pescara him- 
self, to enjoy in his old age the first rank in 
the army of Italy, although everybody knew 
that Pescara had been the main agent in the 
late victories. Pescara then begged of the 
emperor to be allowed to resign for the pre- 
sent the command of the infantry, volunteer- 
ing at the same time his services in any 
capacity whenever they might be required. 
TWs was consented to by Charles, who pro- 
moted the young Marquis del Vasto, Pes- 
cara’s cousin, to a higher rank in the army. 
After remaining some time at court, where 
he was treated with marked distinction, Pes- 
cara set off to return to Naples, and Charles 
gave him ten thousand golden ducats for the 
expenses of his journey to Spain, which how- 
ever was only one-half of the sum which it 
cost Pescara. 

In September, 1 .523, the French under Bo- 
nivet made another irruption into Italy, and 
Imd siege to Milan, where Colonna shut him- 
self up with the few troops he had. In this 
emergency the Viceroy Lannoi, who had 
succeeded Cardona at Naples, was sent to 
Lombardy with all his disposable forces, and 
he asked the Marquis of Pescara to accom- 
pany him. The winter was spent in desul- 
tory warfare, in which Pescara took the prin- 
cipal part; and early in the spring of 1524, 
Bonivet made a hurried and disastrous re- 
treat by Ivrea. In this retreat, Bayard, who 
conuuanded the French rear-guard, received 
a mortal wound. He expressed a wish to 
surrender to Pescara, who hastened to the 
spot, and appointed a guard for the protection 
and assistance of the dying knight In the 
same year, and at the instigation of the Duke 
of Bourbon, who had deserted the service of 
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Francis I. for that of his rival, Charles V. 
resolved to invade Provence. Colonna hav- 
ing died in the previous winter, at Milan, 
Pescara had succeed him in the command, 
subordinate, however, to the Duke of Bour- 
bon. Pescara, firom the first, was not san- 
guine about the success of the expedition, but 
Bourbon, like most political emigrants, mis- 
taking his wishes for realities, expected a ge- 
neral rising in the South of France in his fa- 
vour. The armjr having entered France, laid 
siege to Marseille, which defended itself 
stoutly, whilst King Francis advanced to 
Avignon, with a strong army, to relieve the 
town. Pescara, in a council of war, advised 
a retreat, to which Bourbon himself assented 
with reluctance, and the army withdrew in 
very good order ; the artillery being taken to 
pieces and carried on carts and mules through 
the rugged passes of the Riviera. The sol- 
diers had to replace their worn out shoes by 
sandals of raw mdes. The retreating army, 
consisting of about 15,000 men, and encum- 
bered witii several thousand carts, was twenty- 
three days on its march, during which it sus- 
tained little or no loss. This retreat was af- 
terwards remembered with pleasure by Pes- 
cara, as his most arduous undertaking. He 
had all along entertained a suspicion that King 
Francis would seize the <mportunity to invade 
Lombardy, which was left destitute of troops, 
and he hurried his army back accordingly. His 
suspicions were well founded, for he arrived 
at Pavia about the same time as the French 
crossed the Ticino, higher up near Vigevano. 
Lannoi, the Viceroy of Naples, who had re- 
mained in Lombardy, evacuated Milan, which 
King Francis enter^ without opposition, and 
Pescara, Lannoi, and Bourbon, withdrew to 
Lodi, to collect their scattered forces, having 
left at Pavia, Antonio de Leyv^ a Spanish 
officer of determined bravery, with a strong 
garrison of German troops. Francis I., hav- 
ing taken possession of Milan, went to lay 
siege to Pavia, at the end of O^ber. Meet- 
ing, however, with a most spirited resistance, 
in which the citizens joined, he changed the 
siege into a blockade, and encamped his whole 
army before the town, where ne spent the 
winter. Meantime the imperial commanders 
at Ixxii, having received reinforcements from 
Germany, resumed the offensive. King 
Francis, to effect a diversion, detached John 
Stuart, Duke of Albany, with about ten 
thousand men, to march agmnst Naples. The 
senate of Naples in alarm wrote to the 
Viceroy Lannoi, entreating him to return 
with his troops to defend the kingdom. 
Lannoi would have done so, but Pescara 
strongly remonstrated in council against the 
impolicy of dividing the army, thereby run- 
mng the risk of losing both Naples and Lom- 
bardy, whilst, if they kept together, they could 
in one battle defeat Francis before Pavia, and 
then the Duke of Albany, who had not sufifi- 
cient strength to conquer the kingdom of 
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Naples, would be glad to effect his escape. 
Bourbon assented to Pescara’s opinion, and it 
was resolved to march to the relief of Pavia. 
One great difficult was the want of money, 
as the soldiers reiWd to leave their winter 
quarters unless they were paid their arrears. 
Pescara undertook to pacify them ; he re- 
paired first to the cantonments of his &vourite 
Spanish infantry, and pretending not to be- 
lieve the reports he had heard, as unworthy 
of honourable Spanish soldiers, who had not 
come to this war as mercenaries for mere pay, 
but to obtain victory followed by the liberal 
rewards of their sovereign, he appealed to 
the deeds of their countrpaen in various parts 
of the world, which had raised the power of 
Spain so high that it was envied by all other 
nations ; ana he pointed out to them, at the 
same time, the prey they had within their 
reach, a great and wealthy king, surrounded 
a brilliant retinue of nobles and knights. 
The Spaniards were easily won over by 
Pescara’s address, and they cried out to be 
led against the enemy. He then took the 
Spanish officers with him to the camp of 
the Germans, to whom he represented that 
the brave Spaniards were willing to fight, 
without waiting for their pay, in order to re- 
lieve the German garrison, shut up within 
Pavia ; and he hop^ that the German sol- 
diers would act no less generously to save 
their own countrymen. He succe^ed with 
the Germans as well as the Italians ; but he 
found more difficulty with the Spanish heavy 
horsemen, who were sullen, because Pescara, 
bv his new tactics, had carried on operations 
chiefly by means of the infiintry and light 
cavalry, and had left the heavy cavalry mostly 
unemployed in the war. Pescara, finding 
that he made little impression on their minds, 
borrowed of his own officers, on his personal 
responsibility, a sum of money, which he dis- 
tributed among the cavalry. The army, 
being now ready, broke up from its canton- 
ments in the beginning or February. 'They 
mustered about 22,000 foot and 2000 horse, 
commanded by Pescara, Bourbon, and Lan- 
uoi. After passing nearly three weeks in 
reconnoitring and skirmishing, they resolved 
to attack the French camp on the 24th 
February, Charles V.’s birthday. 

Full particulars of the battle of Pavia are 
given by Giovio, Guicciardini, and other his- 
torians. The whole plan of attack and the 
orders given on the field of battle were 
Pescara’s. He had for many days previously 
kept the French outposts in continual alarm 
by feigned attacks, especially by night, until 
through weariness they h^ fallen into a 
state of fancied security. The night previous 
to the battle he sent a body of men to make 
a breach, by means of battering-rams, in a 
remote part of the wall of the park, which 
covered one flank of the French position, and 
at break of day he introduced his cousin the 
Marquis del Vasto with 5000 men into the 
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park, ^th orders to oj^n a communication 
•with the garrison of Pavia. King Francis 
came out of his camp with all his cavalry, 
which he exteuded in long lines, and in this 
position he was attacked by Pescara, Bour- 
bon, and Lannoi. Pescara ordered out a 
body of musketeers from Biscay, whom he 
had exercised to form in extended line like 
our modem riflemen, and to take advantage 
of any protection which the ground afford^. 
These men fired with sure aim at the French 
men-at-arms, who were unused to this kind of 
■warfare, and in less than an hour the splendid 
French gendarmerie was almost annihilated. 
The Swiss infantry, left unsupported by ca- 
valry and panic-struck, were routed by the 
Spaniards of Del Vast© and driven into the 
river Ticino. The famous “ bande nere” or 
veteran companies of Giovanni de’ Medici, 
deprived of their accustomed leader, who 
had been wounded a few days before, were 
attacked by the German landsknechte un- 
der Bourbon, and they fought most des- 
perately; Richard, Duke of Suffolk, who 
commanded them, was killed. It was in this 
part of the fight that Pescara was severely 
wounded in two places. Soon after. King 
Francis, being left alone, surrendered to the 
Viceroy Lannoi, and the victory of the im- 
perialists was complete. Pescara, though 
nominally not the first in command, was uni- 
versally considered to have won the day. 
The Spanish and German infantry gainra 
the battle, and Pescara’s conviction of the 
superior importance of the infantry in mo- 
dem warfare was verified. The battle of 
Pavia was decisive in its results; it fixed 
the destiny of Lombardy, and established 
the supremacy of the House of Austria in 
Italy. 

Pescara, as soon as he was able to go out, 
went to pay his respects to the captive king, 
and it was observed that he appeared before 
him in a plain dark dress, and not in velvet 
and gold as some of his brother generals. 
Francis seemed pleased at this feeling mark 
of attention for his present condition, and 
took pleasure in conversing familiarly with 
the marquis. 

The Viceroy Lannoi, who had contributed 
little to the victory in the field, wished to 
have the best share of the honour. He per- 
suaded his prisoner Francis to go to Spain 
with him to have an interview with Charles 
V. The removal of the French king was 
effected in secret. Pescara and Bourbon were 
highly offended at Laimoi’s presumption, and 
Bourbon went to Spain to remonstrate with 
Charles. Pescara remained in Lombardy at 
the head of the army, but he wrote strong 
letters to Spain on the subject. Months passed 
and Pescara had no token of the emperor’s 
approbation, whilst Lannoi was received at 
court in the most flattering manner. Mean- 
time no remittances came from Spain to pay 
the troops, and Pescara, who had pledged his 
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word to the officers and soldiers before the 
battle, was exposed to reproaches and taunts. 
An order came from Charles not to release 
Henri d’Albret, King of Na'varre, who had 
been made prisoner in the battle of Pavia, and 
to whom Pescara had promised his liberty on 
paying a ransom. Pescara’s mind became dis- 
satisfied at all these things, and he took no 
pains to conceal it. From open dissatisfiiction 
to treason there is, however, a great step, but 
this step some Italian politicians fancied that 
they could induce Pescara to take. It had 
been agreed in 1521, between the pope and 
the emperor, that Francesco Sforza should 
hold the duchy of Milau as a great fief of 
the empire. Sforza, however, though he was 
acknowledged as duke, had no power as a 
sovereign, for the imperial commanders in 
Italy were the real masters. Sforza felt un- 
easy and discontented, and his chancellor 
Morone upon this raised an intrigue, which 
proved nearly fatal to himself and his master. 
The pope, Clement VII., the Duke of Fer- 
rara, the Venetians, and the Florentines were 
all jealous of the power of Charles V. Mo- 
rone proposed to form a league of all the 
Italian states in order to expel the imperial 
troops from Italy, reckoning as usual on the 
support of France. A leader being required, 
Morone fixed his eyes on Pescara, who was 
an Italian by birth, though more a Spaniard 
than an Italian by feeling and ancestral re- 
collections, a circumstance of which either 
Morone was ignorant, or to which he did not 
attach sufficient importance. Morone dis- 
closed the whole scheme to Pescara, stimu- 
lating his ambition by the prospect of the 
cro'wn of Naples, which, he said, the allies 
would guarantee to him, as he made no doubt 
that the Neapolitans would prefer one of their 
own noblemen, a commander of tried repu- 
tation, to a Spanish or Flemish viceroy sent 
by a distant prince whom they had never 
seen. This part of the scheme was rather 
•visionary, and must have appeared as such to 
a man of Pescara’s sagacity, and this is the 
strong^t argument against those who think 
that Pescara was at first an abettor of the 
conspiracy. Pescara is said to have started 
objections concerning his honour and alle- 
giance, which Morone thought of dispelling 
by appealing to Rome, where the CardinM 
Accolto and other canonists undertook to re- 
move the scruples of the marquis by stating 
in writing the antient rights of the see of 
Rome over the kingdom of Naples, according 
to which the pope had a prior claim to the 
allegiance of the marquis. This is stated by 
Varchi and Giovio, and it was made the 
subject of a formal charge against Clement, 
in a letter which Charles V. wrote, in 1 525, 
in reply to a brief of that pope, and which 
has b^n published by Goldast in his “ Con- 
stitutions of the Empire,” and by Liinig in 
his “ Diplomatic Code of Italy.” 

An active correspondence was carried on 
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for some time between Morone and Rome, 
and a league was formed against Charles V., 
which was styled “ holy,” because the Pope 
was at the head of it Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land, who was then in a fit of ill humour 
against Charles, joined the league. A cor- 
respondence was carried on with the Duchess 
of Angouleme, Francis’s mother and Regent 
of France, and with Francis himself, then a 
prisoner in Spain. The historian Sepul- 
veda says that the allies advised Francis 
by all means to endeavour to obtain his 
freedom, “ to stickle at no promise or oath, 
nor refiise any hostages for the purpose, as 
it would be easy affcrwards to obtain his 
release from all engagements from the su- 
preme pontiff, who was himself at the head 
of the conspiracy.” Pescara, it appears, 
informed Charles of what was going on, at 
what period he made the disclosure is how- 
ever a matter of controversy, and he received 
instructions to let the intrigue proceed, xmtil 
he should have all the threads of it iu his 
bauds. At last, in October, 1525, Pescara, 
who was ill at Novara, sent for Morone for 
the purpose of conferring with him. Morone 
came ; he stated the plans of the lea^e, and 
the prospect there was of success. Pescara 
had concealed Antonio de Ley^'a behind the 
tapestry of the apartment in which the con- 
versation was held. When Morone took his 
leave of Pescara, he met in the hall Antonio 
de Leyva, who arrested him as a prisoner of 
the emperor. Other persons were arrested 
at the same time, and they were put to the 
torture. The whole plot was then discovered, 
and Morone was condemned to be beheaded, 
but was'respited. Duke Sforza was also found 
guilty of treason against the emperor, and as 
such was declare to have forfeited his 
duchy. Pescara desired the duke to give up 
to him the castle of Milan, which Sforza, 
rotesting his innocence, refused to do until 
e should receive an answer from Charles, 
to whom he had appealed. Pescara then 
blockaded the castle, in which Sforza had 
shut himself up. In the midst of all this, 
Pescara, who had never recovered from the 
consequence of the woimds received at Pavia, 
felt himself gradually sinking under a slow 
wasting fever, and knowing &at he was near 
the point of death, he wrote to Charles V. 
earnestly begging of him to liberate Morone, 
as he h^ given him his word for his safety 
when he sent for him at Novara. Morone 
was afterwards released by the Duke of 
Bourbon, on paying a ransom. Pescara then 
recommended his wife, Vittoria Colonna, to 
the care of his cousin Del Vasto, to whom, 
with the emperor’s permission, he bequeathed 
his feudal titles and estates, as he had no 
issue. His estates were much encumbered, 
as he was naturally of a generous disposition, 
and had been in the habit of drawing upon 
his own resources in the course of his cam- 
paigns. He also recommended to Del Vasto 
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his trusty Spanish solders, giving him some 
advice for tne maintenance of subordination 
and discipline, especially in case of another 
Italian war, which he saw fast approaching. 
He then distributed among his attendants his 
horses, arms, wardrobe, money and other 
property, and bequeathed a legacy to build a 
church at Naples in honour of St. Thomas. 
He died at the end of November, nine months 
after the victory of Pavia, at thirty-six years 
of age. His ftmeral was attended by the 
troops of the garrison of Milan, who showed 
muen grief for the loss of their favourite 
commander. His body was transferred to 
Naples, and was deposits in the church of St. 
Domenico, where the um which contains his 
remains is still to be seen in the same chapel 
with the tombs of the Aragonese dynasty, 
with his eflSgy, his banner, and his sword. 
His wife Vittoria, on hearing of the illness of 
her husband, set out from Naples to join him, 
but on arriving at Viterbo she was apprised 
of his death. She was for a long time in- 
consolable ; she wrote several affecting son- 
nets in memory of him, whom, whether pre- 
sent or absent, she seems always to have 
loved and admired. When she first heard 
rumours of the proposals made to her hus- 
band by Morone and the Pope, she wrote 
him in anxious terms entreating him not to 
listen to deceitful offers, nor swerve from the 
straight path of loyalty, adding that for her- 
self she had not the least ambition to be 
a queen, considering herself to be much 
more honoured in being the wife of a com- 
mander who had conquered and captured 
kings. After a time she retired to a monas- 
tery, in which she died iu 1547. (Paolo 
Giovio, Im, Vita di Don Ferrando Davalo, 
Marchese di Pescara, tradotta per M. Lodo- 
mco Domenichi ; Sansovino, Della Origine e 
dei Fatti delle Famiglie illnstri d^ Italia ; 
Verri, Storia di Milano ; Giaimone, Storia 
civile del Regno di Napoli ; Guicciardini and 
Botta, Storia d' Italia ; Sepulveda, De Rebus 
Gestis Caroli V. Imp. et Regis ; Cronache 
Milanesi scritte da Gto. Pietro Cagnola, Gio. 
Andrea Prato, e Gio. Marco Burigozzo, ora 
per laprima vnlta pttbblicate, Florence, 1842; 
BrantOme, Vies des Ilommes illustres et grands 
Capitaines.) A. V. 

AVANCI'NUS, NICOLA'US, was bom 
in the Tyrol, in the year 1612. In 1627 he 
took the vows of the Society of Jesuits at 
Gratz, and having entered the Jesuits’ Col- 
ley in that city, he soon distinguished him- 
self by his acquirements, and became suc- 
cessively professor of rhetoric, ethics, and 
philosophy. He next removed to Vienna, 
where he occupied the chair of moral theo- 
logy for four years, and of scholastic theology 
for six. Subsequently he became rector of 
the Colleges of Griltz, Passau, and Vienna. 
In the year 1672 he was elect^ a deputy to 
the Congregation at Rome: he was after- 
wards appointed visitor of his Order in the 
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province of Bohemia, and died on the 6th of 
December, 1685. 

Avancinus was a voluminous writer, and 
published the following works : — 1. “ Poesis 
Dramatica,” 3 parts, Vienna, 1655 — 71, 12mo.; 
afterwards at Cologne, 4 parts, 1675 — 79, 
12mo. 2. “ Poesis Lyrica, qua continentur 

lyricorum libri iv. et epodon liber 1,” Vienna, 
1659, 12mo., and 1670, 12mo. 3. “ Pietas 
Victrix, sive Flavius Constantinus Magnus, 
Tragoedi^” (anonymous,) Vienna, 1659, fol. 

4. “Orationes, in tres partes divis®,” 2vols. 
Vienna, 1661, 12mo. ; and Colo^e, 1675. 

5. “ Imperium Komano-Germauicum, sive 

Elogia 50 Csesarum Germanonun,” Vienna, 
1663, 4to. 6. “ Vita et Virtutes Serenissimi 
Archiducis Leopoldi Guilielmi, ” Antwerp, 
1 665, 4to. 7. “ Vita et Doctrina Jesu Christi,” 
Vienna, 1665, 1667, 1674, 12mo. ; Amster- 
dam, 1667, 12mo. ; Cologne, 1678, 12mo. A 
French translation, Paris, 1713, 12mo., and a 
German translation, Duderstadt, 1672, 12mo. 
8. “ Compendium Vita; et Miraculorum Sancti 
Francisci Borgia;, Ducis Gaudi®, et Generalis 
tertii Societatis Jesu,” translated from the Ita- 
lian of S. Sgambatai,” Vienna, 1671, no size 
nientioned. 9. “ Deus solus, seu confoederatio 
iuita ad honorem solius Dei promovendum,” 
from the Italian of Anturini, Vienna, 1673, no 
size mentioned. (Ribadeneira, Alegambe, and 
Southwell, Bibliotheca Scriptorum Societatis 
Jesu; Jdcher, Allgem. Gelehrten Lexicon, 
aud Adelung’s Supplement.) G. B. 

AVANTIUS, tflERONYMUS. [Avan- 
zi, Girolamo.] 

AVA'NZI, GIOVANNI MARFA, an 
eminent Italian jurisconsult, has gained a 
notice in biographical records by having 
spent some of his leisure hours in poetical 
composition. He was bom at Rovigo, in 
1 549, was a friend and fellow-student of the 
poets Guarini aud Torquato Tasso at the 
university of Ferrara, and studied law at 
Bologna and Padua. For many years he 
ractised as a lawyer in his native town with 
igh reputation ; and he had the honour of de- 
clining an invitation to the court of the Em- 
peror Ferdinand II. Pecuniary losses, how- 
ever, personal feuds (in one of which he was 
stabbed in eighteen places), and the death of 
near relatives, threw him into low spirits, and 
finally induced him to quit Rovigo. He 
resid^ at Padua from 1606 till his death in 
1 622. Avanzi left in manuscript many verses 
both Italian and Latin, an unfi^hed treatise 
“ De Partu Hominis,” and a large number of 
professional papers. His only published 
writings were the following: — 1. “ II Satiro, 
Favola Pastorale,” Venice, 1587, 12mo. 
2. “ La Lucciola, Poemetto,” Padua, 1627, 
12mo. ; a poem on the Glow-worm, in nine 
cantos of ottava rima. 3. A few verses in 
two obscure collections. (Mazzuchelli, Scrit~ 
tori d* Italia; Papadopoli, Historia Gymna- 
sii Patavini, ii. 117; Fontanini, Eloquenza 
Italiana, by Zeno, ii. 480.) W. S. 
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AVA'NZI, GIROLAMO, a native of Ve- 
rona, possessed considerable authority as a 
Latin philologer, about the end of Ae fif- 
teenth century and in the earliest part of the 
sixteenth. The particulars of his life are 
very imperfectly known. It is smd that in 
1493, when he wrote his remarks upon Ca- 
tullus, he was a professor of philosophy at 
Padua; but the assertion comes from an 
equivocal quarter, and he himself describes 
his labours executed about that period as 
having been the finits of youthful inexpe- 
rience. The early printers in the north of 
Italy found in Avanzi one of their most ac- 
tive assistants in preparing the works of the 
Latin classics for the press. With the Al- 
dine printing-house, in particular, he main- 
tained a close and constant connection, both 
during the lifetime of Aldus Manutius and 
after his death. Aldus, in his prefaces, fre- 
quently expresses, in the warmest terms, his 
sense of the value of Avanzi’s services. He 
survived the year 1534, when Paul III., who 
patronized him zealously, was raised to the 
popedom. 

Avanzi’s merits as a critic have been flat- 
teringly estimated by some of his literary 
countrymen, even in recent times. But the 
modem scholars of other countries, although 
his position has necessarily called their at- 
tention to his labours, have by no means 
judged them so leniently. His favourite 
field of criticism was conjectural emendation 
of texts. He was bold and unscrupulous in 
his introduction of new readings, for M’hich 
he derived his reasons oftener irom his own 
ingenuity than from tlie manuscripts which 
he consulted. Indeed, enthusiasm and in- 
dustry were perhaps his principal merits. 
It would be impossible to collect a complete 
list of the Latin classics in the publication 
of which Avanzi was either the chief editor 
or an assistant. The following are the prin- 
cipal editions iu which he was certainly con- 
cerned: — 1. Ausonius. He revised the text 
for the edition of 1496, Venice, which bears 
the name of Georgius Merula, the author of 
the preface. He edited likewise the edition 
of 1507, printed by Joannes de Tridino, Ve- 
nice, 1507, in which he gave several pieces 
not previously published. 2. Statius, Ve- 
nice, printed by Querengi, 1498, fol.; and 
additional emendations inserted in his third 
edition of Catullus. 3. Catullus, and the 
“ Priapeia.” A few p^es of his “ Emeuda- 
tiones ” on these are in the edition of Ca- 
tullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, published 
under his superintendence at Venice, 1500, 
fol.; Venice, Aldus, 1502, 8vo. ; Venice, 
1 520, fol. 4. Lucretius, “ Ilieronymi Avantii 
ingenio et labore,” Venice, Aldus, 1500, 4to. 
5. The Younger Pliny : the Aldine edition, 
Venice, first printed in 1504. Mazzuchelli 
is wrong in asserting that, in this edition, 
Avanzi had the merit of having for the 
first time published the tenth book of Pliny’s 
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Letters. 6. “ Emendationes in Senecao Tra- 
goedias,’* Venice, by Joannes de Tridino, 
1 507, 4to. ; used in the Paris editions of 
the tragedies, 1514, fol. ; and inserted, with 
Avanzi’s dissertation on Seneca’s metres, 
in the Aldine edition, Venice, 1517, 8vo. 
Avanzi asserts that he had correct in 
the text of Seneca nearly three thonsand 
errors. He was probably employed, Mr- 
ticularly by Aldus, in several other publica- 
tions. Broukhusius, the severest of his mo- 
dem censurers, professes to trace his hand 
in several objectionable readings of the Al- 
dine text of Propertius ; and believes him to 
have interpolate the text of many other 
Latin classics which issued from that press, 
^azzuchelli, Scrittori (Tltalia; Fabncius, 
bibliotheca Latina, ed. Eraesti, i. 79, 92, ii. 
135,413, iii. 146; Souchay, Disserlatio in 
Ausonium, p. xxxiii. ; Broukhusius, In Pro- 
pertium, ii. 7, 76, iii. 4, 25, iii. 7, 16.) W. S. 

AVA'NZI, JA'COPO DI PA'OLO D’, a 
celebrated Italian painter. He lived at Bo- 
logna in the latter part of the fourteenth 
century, and was apparently a Bolognese by 
birth, but he is clmmed likewise by Padua 
and by Verona ; the earliest writers, however, 
call him Jacopo da Bologna. His father’s 
name was Paolo, and according to Baldi, an 
old writer quoted by Malvasia, he was of the 
noble family of me Avanzi of Bologna. 
D’ Avanzi in his earliest works signed himself 
Jacobus Pauli, but latterly Jacobus de Avan- 
tiis. Lanzi considers him a Bolognese, and 
he was the scholar, according to some, of Vi- 
tale of Bologna called Dalle Madonne, or of 
Franco Bolognese, according to Malvasia. 

Jacopo is generally mentioned in company 
with his fellow-scholar Simone da Bologna, 
commonly called Simone de’ Crocefissi, or II 
Crocefissaio, because, in his earlier years, he 
almost exclusively represented, on a large 
scale, the crucifixion of our Saviour. He 
and Jacopo afterwards became partners, and 
they then ptunted all kinds of subjects, each, 
according to report, having a hand in their 
joint pr^uctions. Before this partnership 
Jacopo painted Madonnas almost as exclu- 
sively as Simone did Cmcifixions, and he 
was, like Vitale, whom he imitated, known by 
the nickname of Dalle Madonne. 

Masini and Orlandi, and through them 
many recent writers and lexicographers, have 
written of these painters as of the same fa- 
mily, and have given to Simone also the 
name of Avanzi, but this is an error ; they 
are treated as of distinct families by Baldi 
quoted by Malvasia, by Vasari, by Malvasia, 
by Baldinucci, by Lanzi, and in the manu- 
script of Oretti, in which Simone is sumamed 
Benvenuti. [Benvenuti, Simone.] The 
Avanzi were an ancient and noble family of 
Bologna. Jacopo p^ted in the style of 
Giotto, but surpassed him in attitude and in 
expression. The frescoes of the chapel of 
San Felice (formerly San Jacopo), in the 
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church of Sant’ Antonio at Padua, which 
were painted by Jacopo d’ Avanzi in 1376, 
were long attributed to Giotto ; they were 
partly restored iu 1773, by Francesco Zan- 
noni. Lanzi considers them Jacopo’s best 
works : the Destruction of Jerusalem is one 
of the subjects. Simone and Jacopo painted 
together thirty frescoes in the old church of 
the Madonna di Mezzaratta without the 
Porta San. Mamolo at Bologna, illustrating 
the life of Christ from his birth to the last 
supper with his disciples. The painters 
Galasso of Ferrara and Cristofano of Bo- 
logna also painted some frescoes in that 
church at the same time, and they were all 
completed in 1404. These paintings are the 
best of the old frescoes at Bologna, and they 
are said to have been much praised, consider- 
ing their time, by Michel Angelo and the 
Carracci, who recommended their preserva- 
tion; they are not yet entirely obliterated. On 
account of these works, the Madonna di 
Mezzaratta is, says Lanzi, to the school of 
Bologna, what the Campo Santo at Pisa is to 
the school of Florence. 

Besides these works Jacopo painted two 
triumphs in a public hall at Verona, which 
Mantegna is said to have looked upon as 
works of extraordinary merit; and also, in 
company with Aldighieri da Zevio, some fres- 
coes in the chapel of San Giorgio in the 
church of Sant’ Antonio at Padua, which, 
after long neglect, have been recover^ from 
dirt and oblivion by Dr. E. Forster, who had 
them cleaned, and has described them in the 
“ Kunstblatt” of 1838 (pp. 16 and 22). 

According to Giordani there are two small 
pictures in me gallery of Bologna by Jacopo ; 
both are marked Jacobus Pauli: one is a 
picture of Christ crucified between the two 
thieves, wim various other figures ; the other 
is the Madonna crowned by her Son, with 
angels witnessing from above. Some critics 
do not consider these pictures worthy of the 
reputation of Avanzi. 

Lanzi conjectures that Avanzi was the son 
of Maestro Paolo, the oldest known painter 
of Venice, who, with his two sons Jacobus 
and Johannes, painted an altar-piece for the 
church of St. Mark tiiere. Paolo was how- 
ever a Venetian, for there is a pmnting by 
him in the sacristy of the Padri Ckinventuali 
at Vicenza, inscribed as follows: — “ 1333, 
Paulus de Venetiis pinxit hoc opus.” If 
therefore Avanzi were the son of this Maestro 
Paolo, it is unlikely that he was of a Bo- 
lognese family, though he may have settled 
in Bologna. Lanzi supposes likewise that 
the two painters Pietro and Orazio, di Jaco- 
po, who lived at this time at Bologna, were 
the sons or scholars of Avanzi. 

There was a Niccolo Avanzi, mentioned 
by Vasari, who was a distin^ished gem en- 
graver of the early part of tlie sixteenth 
century. He was a native of Verona, of a 
good family, but he worked chiefly at Rome. 
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He cat in a piece of lapis lazzoli three inches 
wide, a Nativity of Christ, in which he intro- 
duced many small figures ; it was purchased 
by the then Duchess of Urbino as a great 
curiosity. Niccolo was one of the instructors 
of Matteo dal Nassaro, who was likewise a 
native of Verona, and a very distinguished 
gem-engraver of that period. 

Giuseppe Avanzi was a painter of the 
school of Costanzo Cattanio of Ferrara, where 
he was bom in 1 655. He is better known for 
the, quantity than for the quality of his works ; 
he seems, says Lanzi, to have painted against 
time, to see what he could earn in a day. 
He painted figures, landscapes, and flowers, 
mostly alia jprim^ or at once, and seldom 
retouched his paintings ; yet, among man^ 
slighted works by him, there are a few esti- 
mable and caremlly painted pictures: his 
best is a Beheading of John ^e Baptist at 
the Certosa of Ferrara, which is painted 
much in Guercino’s style. He died at Ferrara, 
in 1718. (Vasari, Vile rfe* Pittori, &c., and 
the Notes to Schora’s German translation; 
Malvasia, Fehina Pittrice; Barafialdi, Vile 
de' Pittori, Ferraresi ; Lanzi, Storia 
Pittorica, Sic. ; Giordani, Pinacoteca di Bo- 
logna.) R. N. W. 

AVANZI'NI, GIA'COMO, an Italian 
composer, a native of Cremona, is mentioned 
as one of the writers for the theatre at Milan 
from 1780 to 1790. E. T. 

AVANZFNI, GIUSEPPE, was bora on 
the 15th of December, 1753, at Gaino, a little 
hamlet in the V enetian territory. His parents 
were in the middle rank, and in circum- 
stances far from affluent, but they made 
great exertions to procure Giuseppe an edu- 
cation befitting the ecclesiastical profession, 
for which from an early age he showed a 
decided inclination. He received his first 
instruction in his native village, whence he 
was sent to the college of Salb, and thence to 
that of Brescia. Here he applied himself to 
the study of theology and mathematics. He 
passed rapidly through the usual ecclesias- 
tical gradations, and tefore the age of twenty- 
three became an abate. At Brescia he became 
the pupil of Domenico Coccoli, who at that 
time filled the chair of mathematics; and 
under him Avanzini made great progress in 
geometry and algebra, as well as the physical 
sciences. After completing his academical 
studies, and before taking ffis degree, we are 
told that he defended no less than 259 theses 
on various subjects connected with natural 
philosophy. 

Avanzini’s talents attracted the notice and 
procured for him the regard of the Count 
Carlo Bettoni, a nobleman passionately fond 
of science, and a munificent patron of scien- 
tific men. In compliance with his request, 
Avanzini became an inmate of his famity. 
For some years he employed himself m 
assbting Bettoni in the composition of 
several scientific works: Avanzini’s studies 
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enabling him to supply the mathematical 
information in which the count was defi- 
cient. The latter seems to have been some- 
thing of a visionary, to judge from the title 
of one of his published works — “ L’Uomo 
Volante per Aria, per Acqua e per Terra,” 
to which Avanzini, as usual, furnished the 
mathematical part. They had made consi- 
derable progress in an extensive work of a 
more useful nature, a topographical chart of 
the Lago di Guarda, wnich, with the sur- 
rounding mountains for a distance of twenty 
or thirty miles, was to have included the 
lake of Idri and the valley of Ledro; but 
this was stopped in 1786 by the death of 
Avanzini’s patron. Shortly after the death 
of the count, Avanzini accepted an invitation 
to occupy ffle vacant chair of mathematics 
and natural philosophy at the college of No- 
venta. From this he was transferred by the 
Venetian republic to a similar post in the 
college of Sim Marco at Padua. While ful- 
filling the duties which both these situations 
imposed on him, he devoted his leisure time 
to hydrodynamics, and more particularly to 
the resistance of fluids. Several papers on 
this subject which he read before the Aca- 
demy of Padua gained him considerable 
reputation. 

In 1797 the college of San Marco was 
abolished; but Avanzini was speedily ap- 
pointed to the chair of elementary mathe- 
matics in the university of Padua. In the 
political disturbances of 1801 he was forced 
to quit this situation, and became secretary 
to the Academy of Brescia, which was just 
then revived. On the foundation of the 
National Italian Institute in 1805, he was in- 
vited to Bologna, and elected its vice-secre- 
tary. In the following year he was admitted 
one of its pensioned members, and the greater 
portion of his scientific essays were hence- 
forward published in its Transactions. 

In 1806 he was restored to Padua, where 
he was appointed professor of applied mathe- 
matics, and a member of a commission to 
examine projects for the navigation of the 
Brenta. While at Padua he continued to 
study his fevourite science, and feom time to 
time he published the results of his inquiries. 
He is accused of over-valuing his own opi- 
nions, and resenting with too much violence 
any opposition to them. In 1809 he reviewed 
with some acrimony a work by the Cavaliere 
Vincenzo Branacci, entitled ** Sulla vera 
legge deir urto dei fluid! contro ostacoli 
mobili ; e sopra la teoria dell’ Ariete Idrau- 
lico.” Brunacci replied, and a long and 
bitter controversy followed. Avanzini in 
vain requested the Viceroy of Italy to ap- 
point a commission of learned men to decide 
upon the questions in dispute. The refusal 
of the viceroy was a source of disappoint- 
ment to Avanzini ; but this was considerably 
diminished by his election, in 1813, to a seat 
in the ** Societk Italiana dei Quaranta.” 
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The results of Avanziui’s inquiries into 
the laws of the resistance of fluids differ con- 
siderably from those of Newton and Juan. 
An account of them is given in Tipaldo. 
Avanzini died at Padua, on the 18th of June, 
1827. The only work which he published 
in a separate shape is the “ Opuscofi intomo 
alia teoria dell’ Ariete Idraulico,” Padua, 
1815, 8vo. (Tipaldo, Biograjia dealt Ita- 
liani Illustri, iv. 27 — 31 ; Biograpnie Uni- 
verselle, Supplement.) G. B. 

AVANZFNI,PIER ANT(yN10,a 
painter of Piacenza, of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, who studied with Franceschini at Bo- 
logna. He is said to have been deficient in 
invention, and to have painted chiefly from 
the designs of his master. He died in 1 733 . 
(Lauzi, Storia Pittorica, &c.) R. N. W. 

AVANZPNO, an Italian painter, bom in 
1 552, at Citth di Gastello, who lived in Rome 
during the pontificates of Sixtus V. and 
Clement VIII., and died there in 1629, aged 
77. He was the scholar of Circignani, called 
Pomarancio, and assisted him in many of 
his works. He painted likewise main’ ori- 
ginal frescoes in various churches of Rome, 
the principal of which are enumerated by 
Baglionc. Baldinucci mentions an Avan- 
ziNo DA Gcbeio who lived at Gubbio in the 
sixteenth century, and of whom there were iu 
his time still many pictures in private houses 
there. (Baglione, vite de' Pittori, &c. ; Bal- 
dinucci, Notizie de' Professori del IHsegno, 
&c. vol. xix.) R. N. W. 

AVANZO. [Avanzi.] 

AVANZOLI'NI, GIROLAMO, is only 
known by having published at Venice, in 
1623, “ Salmi concertati a otto voci.” E. T. 

AVARAY, ANTOINE LOUIS, DUG D’, 
son of Claude Antoine, was bora on the 8th 
of January, 1759. He served, in 1782, at the 
siege of Gibraltar by the united forces of 
France and Spain, and was engaged in many 
of the conflicts and adventures connected 
with that memorable effort. He was made 
colonel of the regiment of Boulonnais in 
1788. His celebrity chiefly rests on the part 
which he took iu the escape of Monsieur, 
Louis the Sixteenth’s broker, afterwards 
Lotiis the Eighteenth, from Paris and the 
dangers which there threatened all the mem- 
bers of the royal family. The king and his 
brother had projected a contemporaneous 
flight; and the latter made his effectual 
escape on the 21st of June, 1791, the day 
before the abortive attempt of the king. In 
1 823 an account of this adventure was pub- 
lished in Paris: it professed to come from 
the pen of Louis XVIIL, and, at all events, 
was published during his reira without being 
either suppressed or contradicted. The os- 
tensible object of this tract, which was im- 
mediately translated into English, was to 
express the king’s gratitude to D’Avaray, 
and to make the public aware of the extent 
of his services on the occasion. The author 
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’ states, that as D’Avaray himself intends to 
give an account of the journey, his modesty 
will probably interfere with his doin^ him- 
self justice : the narrative anticipated m this 
supposition does not, however, appear to 
have been published. The most minute par- 
ticulars of me project — even to the measuring 
of the prince for a wig, and the examination 
of the state of the locks of the apartments to be 
passed through — were personally performed 
by D’Avaray. No other person was made 
completely privy to the plan, and the dis^ise 
adopted was that of English travellers. D’A- 
varay at first endeavoured to obtain a pass- 
port through Lord Edward Fitzgerald, with 
whom he was on tenns of intimacy ; and 
foiling in this attempt, he was obliged to have 
recourse to the hazardous alternative of folsi- 
fying an old passport, which had been issued 
in the name of Mr. and Miss Foster. He 
accomplished the expedition without any im- 
portant interruption, except becoming himself 
severely indisposed, and without subjecting 
his royal master to any more serious incon- 
venience than bad cookery. It was remarked 
that Louis XVI. only wanted such a friend 
to have been likewise saved. The expres- 
sions of gratitude by the prince were in the 
highest tone of French entnusiasm, and they 
were at first seconded by the voice of the 
emigrants, of whom those who were nobles 
paid a congratulatory visit to D’Avaray in a 
body at Brussels. He continued to accom- 
pany his master ; and when the progress of 
Napoleon compelled the prince to quit Verona 
in 1796, he accomplished the arrangements 
which enabled him to join Gonde^s emignmt 
army on the Rhine. He supported tlie prince 
in his determination to remain with the army, 
and attending him during the retreat in 
which they were at last compelled to accom- 
pany the Austrians, saw him very nearly fall 
a victim to an ambuscade. D’Avaray was the 
chief agent in negotiating the marriage be- 
tween me daughter of Louis XVI. and the 
Due d’Angouleme, which was celebrated at 
Mittau in 1799. The exiled prince whom 
D’Avaray served made such attempts as 
his situation permitted to reward his fiutliful 
follower. While he was uncle and guardian 
to the young titular king called Louis XVII., 
he appointed D’Avaray captain of his guards. 
After the death of his young nephew, when 
he was treated by his small iWd of followers 
as King of France, and thus had, in name, 
the dignities and oflices of the kingdom at 
his disposal, he made his favourite captain of 
the Scots Guards, and allowed him to add 
the arms of France to his achievement In 
1799 D’Avaray received from tlie same 
quarter the titles of duke and peer. The 
other emigrants complained that services 
which could not be considered of a public 
character were thus rewarded by a profuse 
distribution of national honours ; but as the 
dignities which the exiled prince was able to 
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confer had no more value at the time when 
he bestowed them than they possess^ as a 
testimony of his personal esteem, it does 
not seem unreasonable that he should have 
bestowed them on one who had done him 
such invaluable services. To appease the 
jealousy of his other followers, the prince 
drew up with his own hand a note of the cir- 
cumstances connected with ITAvaray's claims 
on his gratitude, dated the 28th of August, 
1800, which was extensively circulated among 
the French royalists. When Louis was driven 
from Mittau, D’Avaray, accompanying him 
on his journey to Warsaw, encountered many 
hardships, and suffered severely from a com- 
plaint in his lungs. During his master’s re- 
sidence in Poland, he, by the advice of phy- 
sicians, spent the winter months in Italy ; 
and he seems to have found this arrangement 
advantageous as a means of conducting poli- 
tical intrigues. When the peace of Tilsit 
comf)elled the prince to take refuge in Eng- 
land, D’Avaray followed him. He was here 
subjected to the complaints and machinations 
of his jealous fellow-emigrants, and to the 
effects of a climate which aggravated his 
constitutional disorder. I n 1 8 1 0 he proceeded, 
for the benefit of his health, to Madeira ; and 
he died there on the 3rd of June, 1811. After 
the restoration, Louis XVIII., agreeably to 
a wish expressed by his favourite that his 
ashes should rest in his native soil, had his 
remains conveyed to France and deposited 
in the family burying-place of tlie D’Avarays. 
A long Latin inscription, recording his ser- 
vices, is said to have been from the j>en of 
Louis XVIII. Univ. Suppl.; Biog. 

des Contemporains ; Narrative of a Journey 
to Brussels and CMentz, 1791, by his most 
Christian Majesty Louis XVIII.) J. H. B. 

AVARAY, CLAUDE ANTOINE DE 
BE'SIADE, DUG D’, a younger sou of the 
Marquis Claude The'ophife, and fatlier of 
the favourite of Louis XVIII., was bom in 
1740. He was engaged in the Seven Years’ 
War, and was wounded at the battle of M in- 
den. He was appointed deputy from the no- 
bility of the Orleanais to the States General 
in 1789, in preference to the Duke of Or- 
leans, who was his competitor. He was a 
member of the constituent assembly, where 
he propx)sed that a declaration of the duties 
of man should follow the adoption of the 
well-known declaration of rights. He was a 
zealoiis royalist, and unable, from bad health, 
to escape with several other members of his 
family, in 1791 he was imprisoned, and only 
escaped the guillotine by being one of those 
who were spared in consequence of the fall 
of Robespierre, commonly called the event of 
the 9th of Thermidor. During the govern- 
ment of Napoleon, he lived in retirement on 
his paternal estates, and in 1814 he was sent 
by Monsieur to convey to Louis XVIII. in 
England the address of the senate. Louis, 
who was under deep obligations to his son, 
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gave him a warm reception, and, soon after 
tiie second restoration, bestowed on him the 
honours of which his son had died the pos- 
sessor. He died on the 23rd of April, 1829. 
(^Biog. Universelle, Suppl.; Biog. des Con- 
temporains.) J. H. B. 

AVARAY, CLAUDE THE'OPHILE 
DE BE'SIADE, MARQUIS D’, descended 
from a powerful family originally of Beam, 
and subsequently of the country of the Or- 
leanais, was bora on the 2nd of May, 1655. 
In 1672, he was made comet in the regiment 
of the Marquis of Sourdis. He served in the 
army of Conde, in the various campaigns be- 
tween that year and the peace of Ryswick, 
and took part in the principal battles. At 
the epoch of the peace, he was colonel of a 
regiment bearing his own name. In 1702 
he was made Marechal de Camp, and in 
that capacity, and subsequently iu that of 
lieutenant-general, he signalised himself in 
the war of the Spanish succession. He served 
under the Duke of Berwick, who is accused 
of having unjustly denied him the honours 
he had won by his conduct at the battle of 
Almanza. In 1 708 he obtained a pension of 
4000 livres. When the theatre of the war of 
the succession approached the French terri- 
tory, he joined the army of the Netherlands 
under Villars and Montesquieu. He was 
made ambassador to Switzerland in 171.5. 
In 1719 he received the order of the Grand 
Cross of St Louis, and in 1739 that of the 
Saint-Esprit He died in 1 745. (^Biog. Uni- 
verselle.) J. H. B. 

AVAS, R. MOSES JUDAH (ne>D n 
DN3y min'), a Hebrew theological writer 
and poet. lie lived during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and was presiding rabbi of a synagogue 
in Egypt. He died in the city of Rosetta, ac- 
cording to De Rossi. Wolff says he was a 
native of Hebron, but calls him Judah Achas, 
having evidently mistaken the letter 3 in his 
surname, in the Oppenheimer MS. cited below, 
for 3, with which letter he gives it. R. David 
Conforti, in his “ Kore Hadoroth,” cites him 
as a learned expounder of the law, and a great 
poet, and says he wrote two volumes of sacred 
poetry, and a commentary on some of the 
books of the Talmud. In Oppenheimer’s 
library there is a manuscript volume of 
“ Sheeloth Uteshuvoth” (“ Questions and 
Answers”) on the Mosaic law, by this au- 
thor. (De Rossi, IHzion. Storic. degl. Autor. 
Ebr. i. 58 ; Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. iii. 337.) 

C. P. H. 

AVAUX, O’, a violin player and 

composer of some eminence at Paris, in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. His 
works are chiefly Quartets, Concertos, Trios, 
and Concertante Sinfonias. He also wrote 
two Operettas — “ Theodore ” and “ Cecilia,” 
and appears to have been the first projector 
of an instrument for the accurate measure- 
ment of time, as there is extant a published 
letter, dated June, 1784, in which the metro- 
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nome now in \ise is described and its general 
adoption recommended. (Avaux, Works.) 

EL T 

AVAUX, COUNTS D’. The antient 
family of Mesmes, several of the members of 
which are eminent in the history of France 
as magistrates and diplomatists, derived its 
origin from the province of I^m. 'Fwo 
chiefs of the house, who distinguished them- 
selves during the sixteenth century, are usu- 
ally known by their family name, ||or as 
Lords of Roissi. [Mesmes, Henbi de ; 
Mesmes, Jean Jacques i>e.] Jean Jacques 
de Mesmes, only son of Henri de Mesmes, 
just referred to, married an heiress, who 
brought him, besides other possessions, the 
estates of Avaux in Champagne; and in 
1638 Louis XIII. erected those estates into a 
countship. Accordingly, those descendants 
of Jean Jacques who have a claim to be 
named particularly in this work bore the 
title of Ckmnts d’ Avaux. (Mor^ri, Diction- 
naire Historiqne, “Avaux,” “ Mesme.”) W. S. 

AVAUX, CLAUDE DE MESMES, 
COUNT D’, was one of the most celebrated 
diplomatists of the seventeenth century. He 
was the second son of Jean Jacques de 
Mesmes, the first Count d’ Avaux, whose 
marriage took place in 1.584. Claude de 
Mesmes entered the service of the French 
government at a very early age. His talents 
were speedily appreciated ; and he received 
in succession several distinguished appoint- 
ments, before engaging in the career which 
made his name famous in the history of 
Europe. He became master of requests, 
superintendent of finances, and in 1623 a 
counsellor of state. His diplomatic life began 
ill 1627. He was sent in that year as am- 
bassador to Venice; after which he repre- 
sented the court of France at Rome, Mantua, 
Florence, and Turin. In these Italian mis- 
sions he gained Cardinal Richelieu’s confi- 
dence so entirely, as to be intrusted with the 
performance of duties greatly more impor- 
tant. After having been sent on an extra- 
ordinary mission to the princes of Germany, 
he was selected to conduct, in the same 
quarter, those perplexed and difficult nego- 
tiations which were designed for putting an 
end to the Thirty Years’ War. 

In the execution of this arduous task the 
Count d’ Avaux remained abroad for a good 
many years. He visited the courts of the 
nortliem powers, and resided in several parts 
of Germany. More than one negotiation of 
secondary importance not only attested his 
diplomatic slull, but gained for him from 
foreign powers and their ministers a con- 
fidence as full as any ambassador was ever 
able to gain in the courts visited by him. 
Everything he did was directed towards the 
attainment of the ends which, advantageously 
for France, and still more so for Europe at 
large, were finally effected by the Peace of 
Westphalia in 1648; and the removal of the 
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obstacles which so long impeded the nego- 
tiations for that peace was attributed, in no 
small degree, to the trust which the con- 
tracting powers reposed in his talents and 
integrity. 

But after the death of Richelieu and Louis 
XIII. the Count d’ Avaux was less esteemed 
at home than abroad. For the completion of 
the negotiations at Munster and Osnabriick, 
there was unluckily associated with him, as 
second plenipotentiary, the active and saga- 
cious, but jealous Servien. This irritable per- 
son, after having quarrelled with several of 
the foreign envoys, proceeded to quarrel with 
his own collea^e. In the earlier stages of the 
misunderstanding D’ Avaux behaved with for- 
bearance, and even with generosity. Servien 
having, notwithstanding the count’s priority 
of appointment, set up claims not merely of 
equality, but of preceaence, the count gave up 
in succession every point of the sort. Among 
other demands, Servden insisted upon draw- 
ing up all the dispatches : D’ Avaux offered, 
first, to let him do so every alternate week, 
and afterwards to let him do so always. 
Not content with these concessions, the 
junior plenipotentiary made new exactions ; 
and at length, D’Avaux’s temper being tho- 
roughly exasperated, the two envoys vied 
in indecent violence. They refused to see 
each other; each wrote separate dispatches 
to the minister ; and w'ith the dispatches 
there were usually put up memorials full of 
mutual invective. It was clearly necessary 
that one of the two should give way ; and, 
through intrigues at Paris, D’ Avaux was 
made the victim. Servien’s nephew Lyonne, 
who enjoyed the confidence of Cardinal Ma- 
zarin, reported to the cardinal all the facts 
and all the suspicions unfavourable to 
the Count d’ Avaux, which his uncle had 
been able to collect by an unscrupulous 
questioning of every one with whom the 
count had had dealings. Ail the accuser’s 
malice, indeed, was unable to detect any 
dereliction of public duty; but there were 
concocted, upon the tales of domestic ser- 
vants and omers (and principally of a low 
Italian, a spy by profession), charges of a 
different kind, which were equally effectual. 
It was asserted that D* Avaux hmi spoken 
contemptuously of the cardinal ; that he had 
expressed resentment towards him ; that he 
had accused the cardinal of being in his own 
person the chief obstacle to the peace ; and 
that he had threatened to resign his appoint- 
ment, and thus (as he trusted) embarrass the 
proceedings of the ^vemment. The wound 
thus inflicted on Mazarin’s self-love com- 
pleted the bad impression which had been 
begun by previous calumnies. The count 
was recalled in 1648, shortly before the 
close of the negotiations; on the plea that 
transactions so delicate could not advan- 
tageously be conducted by two envoys equal 
in rank and power. 
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This unjost sentence of dismissal, involv- 
ing not only a decision in Servien’s fevour 
upon the questions leading to the quarrel, 
but also a disapproval of D’Avaux’s public 
conduct, was not enough to satisfy the irri- 
tated vanity of the minister. The count, 
while on his way to Paris, received orders 
to retire to his estates in the country. In 
that exile he spent some time. Soon, how- 
ever, Mazarin, harassed by the troubles of 
the Fronde, found that he needed the services 
both of the Count himself and of his brother, 
who was one of the presidents of the parlia- 
ment of Paris. Accordingly, with his usual 
facility of reconciliation, he recalled D’Avaux 
to Paris, reinstated him as superintendent of 
the finances, and employed him in important 
business. The count accepted, with courtier- 
like submission, the restored favour of the 

E owerful minister. It may be suspected, 
owever, that he did not forget the affront. 
For, about this time, his brother the president 
made up an old quarrel with the coadjutor De 
lietz ; and with this restless politician both 
he and the count began to hold confidential 
intercourse. But no long time was allowed 
for the development of the consequences 
which might have flowed from these preli- 
minaries to an alliance with the chief of the 
opposition. The Count d’Avaux died at 
Paris on the 19th of November, 1650. 

Besides possessing the talents for the busi- 
ness of active life which gained for him so 
brilliant a reputation, the Count d’Avaux 
inherited that turn for literary cultivation 
and that kindliness towards literary men, 
which had characterized his fiimily since 
the time of his grandfather Henri de Mesmes, 
the friend and patron of Passerat and Dorat. 
Among the men of letters whose praises do 
honour to Count Claude d’Avaux, the most 
eminent was Voiture. Upon this once famous 
writer, his companion in boyhood, D’Avaux 
conferred a sinecure place in the finance 
department ; and Voiture, in those letters in 
which he praises his patron’s friendship so 
justly, and extols his literary accomplish- 
ments so extravagantly, delights in calling 
himself Monsieur d’Avaux’s “commis,” or 
clerk, and exults in the fact that the duties 
of his office consisted only in writing ron- 
deaux and playful epistles. In two of Bal- 
zac’s letters, likewise, there is expressed a 
hearty confidence in the count’s active friend- 
ship, which is not less creditable to the person 
addressed. 

Several sets of the Count d’Avaux’s diplo- 
matic papers, enumerated by Le Lo^, were 
allowed to remain in manuscript The fol- 
lowing have been published : — 1 . “ Exemplum 
Literarum ad E^nise Regem scriptarum,” 
Paris, 1642, fol. ; Amsterdam, 1642, 4to. 
2. “ Lettres de D’Avaux et de ^rvien, Am- 
bassadeurs en I’Assemblce de Munster” (Hol- 
land), 1650, 8vo. 3. “ Memoires de M. D. 
touchant les Negotiations du Trmtc de Paix 
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fhit h Munster en 1648,” Cologne, 1674, 
12mo. ; Grenoble, 1674, 12mo. (Anselme, 
&c., Histoire G€)i^alogimie, ed. 1 733, ix. 333 ; 
Moreri, Dictiomaire Historique, “ Mesmes;” 
Flassan, Histoire G^n^ah de la Diplomatie 
Franfaise, ed. 1811, iii. 115, 15.5, &c. ; 
Madame de Motteville, Mdinoires, in Peti- 
tots collection, 2nd series, xxxvii. 335; 
Retz, MdmoireSj in Petitot 2nd series, xlv. 
145; Voiture, Lettres Balzac, Lettres; Le 
Long and Fontette, Bihliotheque Historique 
de la France, iii. 93, 96, 100.) W. S. 

AVAUX. [Felibien.] 

" AVAUX, JEAN-ANTOINE DE 
MESMES, COUNT D’, the older of two 
persons here to be noticed, who bore the same 
names, was bom in 1640. He was the fourth 
son of the president Jean- Antoine de Mesmes, 
and the nephew of Claude Count d’Avaux, 
the diplomatist. Devoting himself to public 
employments, and particularly to diplomacy, 
and aided both by the fame of his uncle and 
by the influence of his family, he obtained 
many distinguished appointments, and con- 
ducted several important transactions with 
approbation and success. He was extraor- 
dinary ambassador at Venice from 1671 to 
1674 : in 1675 he was one of the plenipoten- 
tiaries for the treaty of Nimeguen ; and soon 
afterwards Louis XIV. sent him as ambas- 
sador to Holland, where he remained till the 
declaration of war in 1688. His account of 
his negotiations in Holland contains many 
curious particulars (some of which are pro- 
bably apocryphal) as to the rebellion of the 
Duke of Monmouth and the English revolu- 
tion of 1688. His reports to his master are 
coloured, everywhere, by a very natural and 

f mdent animosity to the Prince of Orange, 
n 1 689 he was sent to Ireland as an extra- 
ordinary envoy to James II.; and in 1692 he 
negotiated in Sweden the preliminaries of the 
peace which was definitively concluded at 
Ryswijk in 1697. After a second mission to 
Holland, he died at Paris, in 1 709. Unprinted 
papers of D’Avaux are descril)ed by Fontette 
as being preserved in the Bibliothcqne du 
Roi. His published papers are the follow- 
ing: — l.“Ijettres et Negotiations de D’Es- 
trades, de De Croissy, et de D’Avaux, ple- 
nipotentiaires de France pour la Paix de 
Nimegue,” Hague, 1710, 3 tom. 12mo. 2. 

“ Mdmoire presents aux Etats-Geucraux, le 
5 Novembre, 1681,” 12mo. 3. “ Ne'gotia- 

tions du Comte d’Avaux en Hollande (depuis 
1679 jusqu’en 1688, publics par I’Abbe 
Edme Mallet),” Paris, 1752—53, 6 tomes, 
8vo. Of this work there is an English 
translation: “The Negotiations of Count 
d’Avaux,” &c. London, 1754, 1755, 4 vols. 
12mo. (Moreri, Dictionnaire Historiqiie, 
“ Mesmes ;” Le Long and Fontette, Biolio- 
theque Historiqtie de la France, iii. 115, 117, 
120; Que'rard, La France Litt&aire, i. 137.) 

W. S. 

AVAUX, JEAN-ANTOINE DE 
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MESMES, COUNT D’, born in 1661, was 
a grand-nephew of Count Claude d’Avaux. 
He is commonly known as the President de 
Mesmes, which title, however, is also riven 
to his grandfather and namesake. Count 
Claude’s brother. He was placed by his 
family in the profession of the law, and in 
his eighteenth year was appointed substitute 
to the procureur-gdneral. Afterwards he 
became a counsellor in the parliament of 
Paris ; and, after having been one of its pre- 
sidents “ k mortier,” was raised to the office 
of its first president in 1712. Upon the 
death of Louis XIV. in 1715, the President 
de Mesmes was involved, not much to his 
credit, in the intrigues regarding the king’s 
will and the regency. Ostensibly attached 
to the party of the Duke of Maine, he had 
pledged himself to the duke that the par- 
liament of Paris would support his claims 
and give effect to the king’s intentions. 
When, however, the parliament, with hardly 
a dissenting voice, conferred the regency on 
the Duke of Orle'ans, the president fell, with 
some reason, under the suspicion of having 
deceived the Duke of Maine, while he was 
even charged with having been bribed by the 
new regent. In the subsequent course of his 
history his conduct was more independent. 
He manfully headed the parliament in its 
repeated acts of opposition to the measures of 
the regency; and it was under his presi- 
dency, in 1718, that the parliament, having 
energetically remonstrated against the finan- 
cial schemes of Law of Lauriston, was exiled 
to Pontoise. There, while the disgrace of 
the parliament lasted, tliere was held by the 
president a kind of little court, to which it 
was the fashion for tlie idle Parisians to resort 
for amusement, and the expenses of which 
(if the French historians are to be l>elieved) 
were defrayed by the fickle and whimsical 
regent. Such occasional misunderstandings 
between the Duke of Orle'ans and the parlia- 
ment gave rise to one of those bon-mots for 
which the President de Mesmes was cele- 
brated. The regent had received an address 
of the parliament with great displeasure, and 
dismis^ them with a rude and imperious 
answer. “ Monseigneur,” coolly a.sked the 
president, “ is it your highness’s pleasure that 
this answer of yours be inserted in our re- 
gisters?” The president died suddenly in 
1723. 

He possessed the hereditary turn of his 
family for literary pursuits, and for the so- 
ciety of literary men. To his patronage of 
men of letters, rather than to his personal 
services to literature, he owed his nomination 
in 1710 as a member of the French Aca- 
demy. The appointment was loudly con- 
demned in many quarters, and Jean-Bap tiste 
Rousseau made it the theme of a satirical 
epigram. That the president, however, was 
really, on the whole, not undeserving of the 
honour, may be believed on the testimony of 
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two competent witnesses, of whom the former 
at least was no lenient judge of the merits of 
persons clriming admission into the Academy. 
On the day when Monsieur de Mesmes was 
received, Boileau, going up to him, paid him 
a compliment which has been much ad- 
mired : “ Monsieur,” said he, “ I come to give 
you an opportunity of congratulating me on 
having such a man as you for one of my col- 
leagues.” D’Alembert, again, in the eloge 
which he composed on the president, many 
ears after his death, speaks of him with 
igh respect, and has there preserved several 
of those epigrammatic and spirited sayings 
which are now our chief means of forming 
directly a judgment of the talents which 
Monsieur de Mesmes possessed. (More'ri, 
Dictiomaire Historique, “ Mesmes ;” D’A- 
lembert, Histoire des Membres de VAcaddmie 
Fratifoise, iv. 339 — 346; Lacretelle, His- 
toire de France pendant le LHx-huitieme 
Siecle, i. 108, 324, &c.) W. S. 

AVAUX, JEAN JACQUES DE 
MESMES, COUNT D’, was the eldest 
brother of tlie ambassador Jean Antoine de 
Mesmes. He was bom about 1 640. Besides 
holdiug several places at court, he was master 
of requests; and after having been a coun- 
sellor of the parliament of Paris, was made 
one of its presidents “ k mortier,” in 1672. In 
1676, having been elected a member of the 
French Academy, he pronounced a discourse 
which is printed in the “ Recueil ” of the 
Academy. He died in 1688. (Moreri, 
JJictionnaire Historique/^ Mesmes Biogra- 
phic Universelle, “ Mesmes ;” Anselme, &c., 
Histoire Gdndalogique, ix. 316.) W. S. 

AVED, JACQUES ANDRE' JOSEPH, 
a distinguished French portrait painter, was 
bora at Douai in 1702. His father was 
a physician, but dying whilst his son was still 
a child, Aved was educated by a brother-in- 
law, who was a captain in the Dutch guards 
at Amsterdam. His brother-in-law, who de- 
signed him for a soldier, had him taught 
drawing, and gave him l^rnard Picart, the 
celebrated engraver, for his master, then 
living in Amsterdam. Aved, however, 
formed other views, and making the most of 
his opportunity, resolved to become a painter. 
Having visited the principal cities of Hol- 
land and Flanders, he arrived at Paris in 1 721 , 
and entered the school of A. S. la Belle, 
then an eminent portrait painter, and he 
shortly became intimate with Charles Vanloo, 
Boucher, and some other yotmg painters, who 
afterwards distinguished themselves. In 
1729 Aved was made associate of the French 
Academy of the Arts, and was elected a 
member in 1 734. He was about the same 
time chosen by the Turkish ambassador, 
Mehemet-Effendi, to paint his portrait, which 
he intended to present to the King of France, 
Louis XV., as being the best portrait painter 
of that time ; and he was, from the success of 
that portrait, shortly afterwards appointed 
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portrait painter to the king. The picture was 
much admired, and placed in the Chtlteau de 
Choby. Aved is said to have succeeded per- 
fectly in representing the character of his 
sitters, and to have been very judicious in his 
choice of accessaries. He was a man of taste 
in the arts, and collected a curious cabinet of 
interesting and valuable objects of virtii. His 
character likewise is represented as having 
been in the highest degree amiable. He 
died at Paris of apoplexy, in 1766. 

Among Avcd’s works there are portraits of 
Mirdbeau, J. B. Rousseau, Crebillon, and other 
distinguished men of the period, several of 
which have been engraved. (De Fontenai, 
IXctionnaire des Artistes, &c. ; Heineken, 
Dictionnaire des Artistes, &c.) R. N. W. 

AVEELEN. [Avelen.] 

AVEIRO, DOM JOSE' DE MASCA- 
RENHAS, DUKE OF, was bom about 1708, 
probably at Lisbon. The family of Masca- 
renhas was descended from George, a natural 
son of King Joam II. sumamed the Perfect, 
and was considered one of the most illustrious 
in Portugal. 

Of the early life of Josd de Mascarenhas 
nothing seems to have been recorded, except 
that he was undbtinguished by any quality 
of mind or body which could conciliate es- 
teem. In manhood, hb prominent vices were 
ungovernable ambition and avarice. Being 
the younger son of a younger branch of the 
Mascarenhas family, he owed his advance- 
ment partly to fortune, partly to hb own un- 
principled conduct, and partly to the influ- 
ence of hb uncle Caspar, an ecclesiastic high 
in favour with Joam V., at that time King of 
Portugal. He first acquired the title and 
estates of his elder brother, the Man^uis of 
Gouvea, who was banished the kingdom for 
forcibly carrying off another man’s wife. 
Shortly afterwa^, he put forward an un- 
found^ claim to the vacant Dukedom of 
Aveiro; hb pretensions were supported by 
his uncle, and he succeeded to that title, to 
the exclusion of the rightful heir, an elder 
branch of the Mascarenhas family, who pos- 
sessed no interest in the palace. With hb 
dukedom he obtained the office of Mordomo 
Mor, or grand master of the Royal household. 
In this capacity he ingratiated himself with 
Joam V., and auring the remaining years of 
that prince the influence of the Duke of 
Aveiro was all-powerful in the court of Por- 
tugal. 

On the accession of Josd I., in 1 750, al- 
though he still retained his office of Mordomo 
Mor, which it seems was hereditary in the 
Dukes of Aveiro, his political influence 
ceased, and with it whatever popularity he 
may have acquired as the dispenser of court 
fevours. 

Sebastian Carvalho, Marqub of Pombal, 
justly regarded as one of the most consum- 
mate statesmen that ever lived, was the new 
prime minister. On his accession to office, 
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almost his first act was to deprive the Jesuits 
of the post of confessors to the king : this 
was followed up by a series of blows all tend- 
ing to annihilate the pernicious influence 
which they had acquire during the late 
reign. He next instituted a searchmg reform 
in every department of the public service. 
In this he was opposed by a profligate aris- 
tocracy, grown insolent by a long tenure of 
office ; but Carvalho foxmd frequent oppor- 
tunities of humbling their pride. No minis- 
ter, however, could with impimity long carry 
on hostilities against two such powerful 
bodies as the Jesuite and the nobility of Por- 
tugal. Linked together by an identity of in- 
terest, they mortally hated Carvalho. Cabal 
after cabal was formed for the purpose of ruin- 
ing his influence with the king ; but the king 
would Ibten to no complaints against his 
minister, whose worth he appreciated. Fre- 
quent plots against the minister were detected 
and punished; but the king now became 
almost as great an object of their animosity 
as Carvalho himself. Failing in every at- 
tempt on the latter, an extensive conspiracy 
was at length planned to assassinate the king. 

Involved in merited obscurity during the 
first seven or eight years of the reign of Jose 
I., the Duke of Aveiro rendered his name 
infamous as ringleader of thb conspiracy. 
Aveiro had experienced frequent mortifica- 
tions, as well from the king as his minister. 
The most recent of these, was in a marriage 
which he had precipitately adjusted between 
his son and the sister of the Duke of Cadaval. 
He endeavoured at the same time, by vexa- 
tious artifices, to prevent tlie young Duke of 
Cadaval from marrying, in order to secure 
to himself and hb family the titles and pos- 
sessions of that house. This project, how- 
ever, was defeated by the king, and the 
Duke of Aveiro cherished an implacable 
animosity against him. He now ingratiated 
himself with all persons disafiPected to the 
government ; but more particularly with the 
Jesuits, although he had long b<«n notori- 
ously at enmity with that body. With these 
he had frequent interviews, receiving them 
at his hou.se, and visiting them at their resi- 
dences. The Jesuits by every artifice fos- 
tered his resentment, and encouraged him 
to seek vengeance for his imagined injuries. 
It b probable, however, that no conspiracy 
would ever have been matured, had he not 
become reconciled by their means with the 
ffimily of Tavora, hitherto the enemy and 
rival of his house. 

The family of Tavora, as illustrious as 
that of Aveiro, had long been justly incensed 
agmnst the king, for saucing the wife of the 
young Marquis Dom Luiz Bernardo. Fa- 
vours were heaped upon the old marquis and 
his wife ; but the young marchioness was no- 
toriously the kings mistress, and this wound 
to their honour rankled in the bosom of every 
member of the family. Luiz Bernardo 
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de Tavora, only seeking for an opportunity 
of revenge, threw himself with ardour into 
the han<& of the Duke of Aveiro and the 
Jesuits. His mother, the old marchioness, a 
woman of an imperious and violent temper, 
having won over her husband and younger 
son Jose Maria, soon became the soul of the 
conspiracy. In her youth she had been re- 
markably handsome, and still retaining some 
of the charms and all the blandishments of 
her sex, combined with energy of character 
and strength of mind, she rallied round her 
a considerable portion of the discontented 
nobility. Besides the names already men- 
tioned, Dom Jeronymo de Ataide, Count of 
Atonguia, and brother of the young Marchio- 
ness of Tavora, Braz Jose Romeiro, Joam 
Miguel, Manoel Alvarez, Antonio Alvarez 
Ferreira, and Jose' Polycarpo de Azevedo, 
were prominent members of the conspiracy ; 
but it included altogether upwards of two 
hundred persons of various ranks and con- 
ditions. 

When their plans were sufficiently ma- 
tured, it was resolved to attempt tlie king’s 
assassination on his return from one of his 
visits to his mistress, who resided at a short 
distance from the royal palace at Belem. 
Accordingly, on the 3rd of September, 1758, 
the conspirators, to the number some say of 
one hundred and fifty, distributed themselves 
in five groups along tlie line of road by 
which it was known that the king would 
travel. About eleven o’clock at night, the 
king left the residence of the marchioness in 
a sege drawn by two horses, with one pos- 
tilion, and his confidential valet and minister 
of his pleasures, Teixeira. He had not pro- 
ceeded far when he was met by the first 
troop of assassins, who were headed by the 
Duke of Aveiro and Joam Miguel on horse- 
back. The King narrowly escaped a volley 
of musketry from them, and the postilion, 
fearful only of pursuit from the first body of 
conspirators, whipped his horses until he was 
met by a second division, under the com- 
mand of Antonio Alvarez Ferreira and Aze- 
vedo. He succeeded in passing this body 
also, but Ferreira and Azevedo pursued, and 
after discharging two muskets loaded with 
slugs into the carriage, immediately rode off. 
Fortimately the king, at the suggestion of 
Teixeira, after escaping the first body of as- 
sassins, had lain down in the bottom of the 
carriage. He was, however, wounded se- 
verely in the right arm and left side : the 
postilion was dangerously wounded, and 
Teixeira was also much hurt. The king, 
now beginning to comprehend the extent of 
his danger, ordered the postilion to turn back 
a short distance and then drive through a 
by-road to Belem. The postilion executed 
his orders with great presence of mind, and 
they succeeded m reaching Belem without 
further injury. The king immediately 
drove to the residence of the royal surgeon, 
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confessed himself to a priest previously to 
having his woimds dres^, and, after this 
operation- was performed, returned to his 
palace. Carvalho was in immediate attend- 
ance upon his master ; and the king and his 
minister determined to keep the circumstance 
a profound secret, in order the more effect- 
ually to discover the originators of the con- 
spiracy, and by seeming carelessness throw 
them off their guard. Orders to this effect 
were given to Teixeira, the postilion, con- 
fessor, and surgeon ; and it was reported the 
next day in me palace, to account for the 
king having his arm in a sling, that on the 
previous evening, in passing through a gal- 
lery to go. to the queen’s apartments, he had 
the misfortune to fall and bruise his right 
arm. In consequence of this pretended acci- 
dent, the queen was appointed Regent during 
his indisposition, by a decree dated September 
7th; but notwithstanding the secrecy ob- 
served by the king and his minister, a report 
was soon spread of the attempt^ assas- 
sination. The nobility and principal inha- 
bitants of Lisbon flocked to the palace to con- 
gratulate the king on his escape. Foremost 
m the expression of his loyalty, the Duke of 
Aveiro requested permission from Carvalho 
to put himself at the head of a body of cavalry 
ana go in pursuit of the assassins. The king, 
however, confining himself to his chamber, saw 
no one, and Carvalho received these demon- 
strations with the profoxmdest dissimulation, 
thanking the duke and his friends for their 
proffered services, but assuring them at the 
same time that there was not the slightest 
ground for accepting them, as the injury 
which the king had sustained merely pro- 
ceeded from an accident. By such artifices 
as these, the conspiracy was carefully hushed 
up ; the king recovered the use of his arm, 
and the min& of the people of Lisbon were 
tranquillized by his appearing in public as 
usual. 

Four months had 'now elapsed, and the 
conspiracy was no longer spoken about. 
Meanwhile, however, the sagacious minister, 
through his agents, had discovered the whole 
secret. A principal instrument was his own 
valet, who had an intrigue with the waiting- 
woman of the old Marchioness of Tavora, 
and put him in possession of the names of the 
leading members of the conspiracy. Inferior 
members were brought over by ^e promise 
of a pardon to communicate whatever tliey 
knew, and the minister’s vengeance only 
slumbered imtil he could avail himself of a 
fevourable opportunity of arresting the most 
guilty. 

On the .5th of January, 1759, a sumptuous 
entertainment was given in honour of the 
marriage of Carvalho’s daughter with the 
Count of Sampayo. The principal nobility 
of Portugal were assembled on the occasion, 
and Carvalho availed himself of this oppor- 
tunity to arrest, almost at the same time, ten 
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of the eleven conspirators whose names have 
been already mentioned. The Duke of 
Aveiro was absent at his country-house of 
Azeitao, not far from Lisbon, and was stand- 
ing at his window with his valet Azevedo, 
who was also involved in the conspiracy, 
when he perceived the officers of justice 
advancing on horseback towards the house. 
The valet, conjecturing the object of their 
visit, counselled his master to fly ; but Aveiro, 
eiffier overpowered by fear, or perhaps not 
exactly aware of his imminent dsmger, would 
not follow the advice, and was arrested. 
Azevedo fled, and was never afterwards 
heard of, although ten thousand crowns re- 
ward were ofiered for his head. Various 
other members of the conspiracy were shortly 
afterwards arrested ; among tnem were se- 
veral of the principal nobility, and some 
Jesuits. The latter, as a body, were ordered 
to confine themselves for some time to their 
residences, under pain of the severest penal- 
ties; and the motions of several other sus- 
pectkl persons were strictly watched by the 
minister’s agents. The prisoners, it is said, 
were treated with the utmost rigour ; some 
voluntarily confessed, and others declared 
themselves guil^ on the application of tor- 
ture. 

At length everything was prepared for 
the trial and conviction of Aveiro and his 
associates. Overwhelming evidence of their 
guilt was adduced against the prisoners. 
Aveiro and the Tavora family in vain pro- 
tested their innocence : they were confronted 
by the confessions of several of their accom- 
plices, and by a multiplicity of documents 
relating to the conspiracy which had been 
seized among their papers at the time of 
their arrest. In one of these a conspirator 
writes to the Duke of Aveiro — “ I have read 
the plan your excellency sent of the great 
aflair, which is well arranged ; if it is exe- 
cuted as well as it is plaun^, I consider fail- 
ure impossible.” In another — “ I approve 
your design : under present circumstances 
there is no choice. To destroy the authoritjr 
of King Sebastian [Carvalho], we must anni- 
hilate that of King Joseph.” The prisoners 
were allowed counsel, but it was of the minis- 
ter’s choosing. There are contradictory state- 
ments as to their trial. According to some 
writers, it was an impartial one; but it is 
certain that some of ffie conspirators were 
put to the torture, for the purpose of extort- 
mg their confessions. They were all found 
guilty, and the following sentence was pro- 
nounced against ten of the ringleaders : — 
The Duke of Aveiro and Marquis of Ta- 
vora to be conveyed to the public square at 
Belem with halters round their necks ; after 
a proclamation of their crimes, to be broken 
on the wheel, their bodies to be consumed 
by fire, and their ashes thrown into the sea ; 
their arms and achievements to be eflaced, 
their property confiscated, their residences 
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pulled down, and salt strewed on the sites : 
the name of Tavora was to be for ever abo- 
lished, and a river so named to be called the 
“ River of Death.” The two younger Ta- 
voras, the Count of Atouguia, I^meiro, 
Miguel, and Manoel Alvarez, were merci- 
fully ordered to be strangled before being 
bound on the wheel. Antonio Alvarez Fer- 
reira was sentenced to be burned alive ; and 
the old Marchioness of Tavora, in considera- 
tion of her rank and sex, to be only deca- 
pitated. 

This sentence was carried into execution 
on the next day. The following is the offi- 
cial account of it, transmitted to the English 
government by Mr. Hay, ambassador from 
George II. to the court of Lisbon : — “ Satur- 
day, the 13th inst., being the day appointed 
for the execution, a scaflPold had b^n built 
in the square opposite to the house where 
the prisoners were confined, and eight wheels 
fixed upon it. On one comer of the scaffold- 
ing was placed Antonio Alvarez Ferreira, 
and on the other comer the effigy of Joseph 
Policarpo de Azevedo, who is still missing — 
these being the two persons who fired at the 
back of the king’s equipage. About a half 
an hour after eight o’clock in the morning 
the execution began. The criminals were 
brought out one by one, each under a strong 
guard. The Marchioness of Tavora was the 
first that was brought upon the scaffold, 
where she was beheaded at one stroke. Her 
body was afterwards placed upon the floor of 
the scaffolding, and covered with a linen cloth. 
Young Josd Maria de Tavora, the young 
Marquis of Tavora, the Count d’ Atouguia, 
and three servants of the Duke of Aveiro, 
were first strangled at a stake, and after- 
wards their limbs were broken with an iron 
iustmment. 'The Marqius of Tavora and 
the Duke of Aveiro had their limbs broken 
alive; the duke, for greater ignominy, was 
brought bareheaded to the place of execution. 
The body and limbs of each of the criminals, 
after they were executed, were thrown upon 
a wheel and covered with a linen cloth. But 
when Antonio Alvares Ferreira was brought 
to the stake, whose sentence was to be burnt 
alive, the other bodies were exposed to his 
view. 'The combustible matter which had 
been laid imder the scaffolding was set fire 
to ; the whole machine, with the bodies, was 
consumed to ashes, and then thrown into the 
sea.” 

The Duke of Aveiro, it seems, died like 
a coward. The old Marquis of Tavora con- 
fessed his guilt, and upbraided his wife as 
the cause of his family’s misfortunes. The 
marchioness and her younger son, Jose 
Maria, a youth only eignteen years of a^, 
were conspicuous among the criminals tor 
the fortitude with which they sustained their 
cruel fete. The young Marchioness of Ta- 
vora was shut up in a convent: it is not stated 
whether the king was afterwards intimate 
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■with her ; but she was allowed a retinue of 
servants and every luxury. 

The sagacity and fearlessness of Carvalho 
in this transaction are worthy of the highest 
praise ; but the barbarous execution of the 
prisoners, however guilty, must for ever re- 
main an indelible stain upon his character. 
His panegj'rists attempt to justify it on the 
groimd of necessity, and assert that it was 
the only course open for him to pursue, to 
prevent the recurrence of similar plots for 
the future ; but in a cmlized country, and in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, no 
minister can be excused for having recourse 
to the barbarous executions of the middle 
ages. 

Shortly afterwards the Jesuits were com- 
pletely expelled from Portugal, in conse- 
quence of the encouragement which they had 
afforded to the disaffected in this and similar 
conspiracies ; and the king, in requital for his 
services, honoured Carvalho with the title of 
Marquis of Pombal. There is no difficulty 
in accounting for the assertion of the friends 
and relatives of the conspirators, tliat no con- 
spiracy ever really exist^ against the life of 
the king, and that the attack upon the car- 
riage was made under the supposition that it 
was occupied by Carvalho ; but it is surprising 
that the unblushing effrontery of the Jesuits 
in the following reign should lead them to 
deny altogetlier, not merely the existence of 
the conspiracy agaiust the king, but the at- 
tempt which was made upon the carriage, 
asserting that the whole circumstance was a 
fabrication of the minister, invented for the 
purpose of gratifying his well-known hatred 
of the Jesuits and the nobility of Portugal. 
Pombal, however, and the king himself, each 
to his dying day, never showed any sym- 
ptoms of remorse ; and the assertion of the 
non-existeuce of the conspiracy barely rests 
upon the authority of the Jesuits. Of the 
less prominent conspirators, some made a 
voluntary confession of their guilt, and were 
accordingly pardoned ; others languished in 
prison until the succeeding reign ; and others 
succeeded in making their escape. 

On the accession of Maria Francisca Isabel 
in 1777, Pombal was dismissed from all his 
offices ; the Jesuits were recalled from exile ; 
and Don Jose Maria de Mello, a member of 
that order, and closely connected with the 
families of Aveiro, Tavora, and Atouguia, 
was appointed to the important post of con- 
fessor to the royal conscience. The yoimg 
(^ueen, already half mad and entirely a fana- 
tic, was assailed on all sides -with entreaties 
and appeals to her justice and mercy to atone 
for the cruelties of her father’s minister. 
Menaced with the pains of eternal damnation 
in case of a refusal, she at length yielded her 
consent, and ordered a commission to revise 
the process against the conspirators. On the 
3rd of April, 1781, the commissioners sat all 
night, and concluded their labours at four 
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o’clock on the following morning, by declaring 
the innocence of all the individuals, living 
or dead, executed or still in prison in conse- 
quence of the sentence of the 12th of January, 
1 759. The law-tribunals of the country, how- 
ever, had the firmness to resist the official 
publication of this decision ; the prisoners 
had all previously been liberated on the ac- 
cession of the queen; and the only conse- 
quence of the revision of the process was the 
reinstatement of the Countess of Atou^ia in 
the honours and estates of her husband. 

The queen shortly afterwards became com- 
pletely insane, in consequence, it is supposed, 
of the continual appeals made to her by her 
confessor on behalf of the families of the con- 
spirators. Mr. Beckford, on a "visit to Portu- 
gal in 1 794, overheard some of her ravings, 
which he represents as being the most ter- 
rible which it was possible for a mortal being 
to utter. She imagined she saw the image of 
her father reduced to a mass of cinder, and 
in the extremity of her agony shrieked “ Ai 
Jesous, Ai Jesous.” 

The same writer, on a ■visit to the monastery 
of Batalha, as he sat in his window at dead 
of night, inhaling the cool breezes, was sur- 
prised by a voice, exclaiming “ Judgment I 
judgment ! Tremble at the anger of an offended 
God ! Woe to Portugal ! woe ! woe 1” On 
watching whence the sounds proceeded, he 
discovered that they were uttered by “ a tall, 
majestic, deadly-pale old man ; he neitlier 
looked aliout him nor above him ; he moved 
slowly on, his eye fixed on stone, sighing 
profoundly; and at the (Ustance of some 
paces from the spot where I was stationed, 
renewed his doleful cry, his fatal proclama- 
tion, Woe ! woe !” Beckford was informed 
in the morning, by the superior of the monas- 
tery, that the singular being whom he heard 
and saw was a near relative of the Duke of 
Aveiro, and was arrested at the same time, 
upon suspicion of being connectod with the 
conspiracy. This, however, was never proved, 
and after languishing for some years in pri- 
son, he was at length set at liberty. On 
emerging from his dungeon, as the abbot in- 
formed Mr. Beckford, “ The blood of his 
dearest relatives seemed sprinkled upon every 
object that met his eyes; he never passed 
Belem without fkncying he beheld, as in a 
sort of frightful dream, the scaffold, the 
wheels, on which those he best loved had ex- 
ired in torture. The current of his young 
ot blood was frozen ; he felt benumbed and 
paralyzed ; the world, the court, had no 
charms for him ; there was for him no longer 
warmth in tlie sun or smiles on the human 
countenance — in short, he became a member 
of the monastery of Batalha, where, at the 
time of Mr. Beckford’s visit in 1 794, he had 
resided for twenty-eight years. He always 
professed his thorough conviction of the in- 
nocence of the Duke of Aveiro, and at length, 
by continually brooding over the misfortunes 
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of his house, became a confirmed madman. 
(Chaumeil de Stella and Santeiil, Kssai sur 
V Histuire de Portugal, vol. ii. 41 — .50 ; Smith, 
Memoirs of the Marquis of Pomhal, vol. i. 
188 — 213; Gentleman’s Magazine for Febru- 
ary 1 759 ; Anecdotes du Ministere du Mar- 
quis de Pombal, 149 — 189; Biographic Uni- 
verselle ; Beckford, Jiecol lections of an JErcur- 
sion to the Monasteries (f Alcobaga and Ba- 
talha, 72—79, 219—224.) G. B. 

AVEIS (SULTAN), the son of Amir 
Shaikh Hasan Buzur^, second of the Ilkhd- 
nian princes, who during the latter half of the 
fourteenth century ruled over part of Persia. 
His father, Hasan Buzurg, amidst the con- 
fiision that resulted on the death of Abu 
Sa’id, succeeded in establishing himself ruler 
of Baghdad and the adjoining territories on 
the Tigris. Aveis succeeded him in July, 
A.D. 1356, and within a few years he made 
himself master of Irak Ajam, Azarliaijan, 
and parts of Khorasan. It is gratifying to 
add, however, that he owed his conquests 
more to his fame for humanity and justice 
than to the force of his anus. At that time 
the whole land was in a state of anarchy, each 
petty chief seizing and misgoverning as much 
as he could. Under such circumstances, the 
reign of Aveis fonns a bright spot amidst the 
surrounding darkness. According to the 
best Persian historians, Aveis was a just and 
humane sovereign, the father and benefactor 
of his people, and the liberal patron of learn- 
ing in every shape. His court became the 
asylum of the few literary men that then 
flourished in Persia, among whom the most 
distinguished was Salman Savaji, the poet, at 
that time a young man. The reign of Aveis 
was frequently disturlx'd by tlie encroach- 
ments or his unruly neighliours, whom, how- 
ever, he ultimately defeated and chastised 
with severity. He died in November, a.d. 
1374, after an equitable reign of eighteen 
years. Soon after his death the whole em- 
pire fell under the iron grasp of the cele- 
* brated Timur. (Price, Mahommedan His- 
tory ; Halnb-us-siyar and Labb ut-tawarikh, 
Persian MSS.) D. F. 

AVE'LEN, or AVEELEN, JOHAN 
VAN DEN, a Dutch engraver and etcher of 
moderate ability, of the end of the seven- 
teenth and of the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, who was employed 
chiefly by booksellers. He lived from 
1702 until 1712 at Stockholm, and en- 
graved several plates there for a work 
entitled “ Suecia Antiqua et Ilodiema.” 
Heineken notices a few other works by this 
engraver. He signed himself Job. van den 
Aveleen, and J. V. D. A. (Heineken, JHc- 
tionnaire des Artistes, &c. ; Brulliot, JJic- 
tionnaire des Mouogrammes, &c.) R. N. W. 

AVELINE, the name of several French 
engravers of moderate reputation. 

Antoine Aveline was a designer, etcher, 
and engraver, born and established at Paris, 
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where he died in 1712, aged fifty. There are 
by this engraver a great many landscapes and 
views of cities, seat^ and palaces, from draw- 
ings, in France and elsewhere, many from his 
own drawings, all of which are executed in 
a light and agreeable style. Among his 
works Heineken enumerates, liesides others, 
sixteen large views of Versailles, a view of 
Paris, eleven views of the principal buildings 
of Paris, and views of Lyon, Marseille, Havre 
de Grace, Rouen, Bordeaux, Brest, Strass- 
burg, Basle, London, Amsterdam, Rome, 
and St. Peter’s at Rome, Venice, and the 
Place of Sl Mark at Venice, Turin, Lisbon, 
Constantinople, Jerusalem, Tripoli, and Tan- 
gier. 

Pierre Aveltne, likewise designer, etcher, 
and engraver, was bom at Paris in 1710, and 
is supposed to have been of the same family 
as Antoine Aveline: he died at Paris, a 
member of the Royal Academy of Painting, 
in 1760. 

Pierre Aveline is the most distinguished 
artist of this name ; he was the pupil of Jean 
Baptiste Poilly, acquired much of that en- 
graver’s style of execution, and is reckoned 
among tlie good engravers of France; he 
would, however, says Huber, have obtained 
a much greater reputation than he has done 
if he had not spent much of his time in en- 
graving mere sketches, and if he had been 
more select in his choice of subject. He en- 
graved figures, and his prints are numerous ; 
from his own designs Heineken enumerates 
tliirty-six ; he engraved likewise many after 
Fr. Boucher and Watteau, and some after 
Le Brun, Jouvenet, C. Parocel, Bouchardon, 
Berghem, Teniers, Ostade, J. B. Castiglione, 
Schjavone, Albani, Giordano, Giorgione, J. 
Bassano, Rubens, and other masters of less 
note. 

f'RAN90i8 Antoine Aveline, bom at 
Paris in 1718, was the cousin and pupil of 
Pierre Aveline, but was an engraver of very 
moderate ability. He lived some time in 
Paris, where he worked almost exclusively 
for the book and print sellers. On removing 
to Ix)ndon he found the same kind of em- 
ployment, and died there, according to Basan, 
in poverty, in 1762. Heineken enumerates a 
few of his prints, among them twelve ('hinesc 
subjects, six after F. Boucher and six after 
J. Pillement. 

Jean Aveline was the brother of Francois 
Antoine, and was also a native of Paris. He 
had likewise only moderate ability, and was 
less known than his brother ; Heineken men- 
tions only three of his works. 

Heineken notices likewise an obscure en- 
graver of the name of Joseph Aveline, who 
was bom at Paris in 1638, and died there in 
1690. (Heineken, Diet ionnaire des Artisteji, 
&c. ; B^n, Dictionnaire des Graveurs ; 
Huber, Manuel des Amateurs, &c.) R. N. W. 

A VELLA, GIOVANNI D’, a Franciscan 
monk in the monastery of TeiTa di I.avoro, 
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published “ Rogoledi Musica, divise in cinque 
tnittati,” Home, 1657, in the title-jwge of 
which he promises easy and correct instruc- 
tion on the Canto fermo, the Canto figurato, 
melody and counterpoint, and the disclosure 
of many new facts connected with the art. 
Hut the volume adds little to the information 
containetl in previous elementary works of a 
similar kind. (Burney, History of Music.') 

AVELLANE'DA, ALONSO FERNAN- 
DEZ DE, is the assumed name of a Spanish 
autlior of the seventeentli century, contem- 
porarj' with Cervantes, who wrote a sequel 
to the first part of “ Don Quixote,” iHjfore Cer- 
vantes had finished his own second part of 
that novel. The first part of “ Don Quixote” 
was published in the beginning of 160.5, and 
in 1613 Cervantes announced the forthcom- 
ing publication of the second. Hut before he 
was ready for it, there appeared a spurious 
second part, published at 'J’arragona about 
the middle of 1614, under the title “ Segundo 
I'omo del ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quixote 
de la Mancha, que contiene su tercera salida : 
y es la quinta parte de sus aventuras. Com- 
puesto por el Ijicenciado Alonso Fernandez 
de Avellaneda natural de la Villa de Torde- 
sillas.” It bears the customary approbation 
of the censor, a doctor of divinity, and the 
licence for the publication by the vicar-gene- 
ral of tlie Archbishop of Tarragona. In his 
prologue, the author attacks Cervantes with 
bitterness and scurrility, indulging in per- 
sonal reflections on his being a cripple (Cer- 
vantes had lost one of his hands at the battle 
of Lepanto), his being old and peevish and 
friendless, with other coarse allusions. He, 
however, lets out the secret of his enmity to 
Cervantes, who, he says, had unjustly criti- 
cised his “ excellent and numerous comedies 
produced on the Spanish stage for many years, 
composed in stinct confonnity to the rules of 
art, and written with a purity of style that 
might reasonably be expected fVom the pen 
of a minister of the Holy Office.” Cer- 
vantes in his “ Viage al Parnaso,” as well as 
in his “ Don Quixote,” had censured in gene- 
ral terms tlie dramatic compositions of his 
age. From the above hints of the pseudony- 
mous Avellane<la, and from other circumstan- 
tial evidence. Father Murillo, Don Juan An- 
tonio Pellicer, and others have inferred that 
he was an Aragonese, a Dominican friar, 
and a writer of plays ; and Navarrete, in his 
“ Life of Cervantes,” thinks that he must 
have been a man of some influence, enjoying 
the protection of persons at court, for which 
reason Cervantes prudently abstained from 
exposing him, or revealing his real name, 
though he noticed his work in the second part 
of his own “ Don Quixote,” exposing its lite- 
rary deficiencies, and retorted, but in decent 
language, tlie personal attacks of the author, 
who was evidently well known to him. Cer- 
vantes was far advanced in the composition 
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of his second part when the rival work ap- 
peared, for he only begins to notice it in the 
59th chapter. He then hastened to complete 
his own work, which was finished by the 
beginning of 1615, a few months after the 
other, and was published in the course of that 
year, Cervantes taking care to state in the 
title that this second jiart was by the author 
of the first. 

The work which goes by the name of Avel- 
laneda does not seem to have been much 
noticed at the time. In the beginning of 
the following century, a copy of it having 
fallen into the hands of Le Sage, he made a 
French translation of it, taking considerable 
lilx*rties, after his usual manner, with the text, 
for the purpose of adapting it to French taste. 
Le Sage published his translation at Paris in 
1704, which met with great success. The 
“Journal des Savans” noticed it in terms 
rather favourable to the fictitious Avellaneda, 
saying, among other things, “ tliat the re- 
semblance which occurs in parallel passages 
of the two second parts, may be ea.sily 
accounted for by the fact that Cervantes 
wrote his long after Avellaneda had pub- 
lished his own,” which, however, we have 
seen alx)ve, was not the case. Several Spanish 
literary men, judging of Avellaneda’s work 
from IjC Sage’s veraion, and not from the 
Spanish text, which had become extremely 
rare, began to think favourably of it, and ex- 
pre.sscd a Avish that the original text should 
be reprinted. A new edition was accordingly 
published at Madrid, in 1732, witli illustra- 
tions and corrections by the licentiate Don 
Isidro Perales y Torres. 

It would be too much, perhaps, to say that 
Avellancda’s work is destitute ofmerit, though 
it is generally allowed to be inferior to Cer- 
vantes’. The Saucho of the former is more 
simple, he is facetious without intending it, 
and his Don Quixote is more unifonnly grave 
and pompous, and consequently more dull. 
The author often alludes to devotional and ^ 
monastic ceremonies ; he was evidently well 
versed in scholastic and tlieological erudition, 
and occasionally quotes passages of the Fa- 
thers. The work of Avellaneda was trans- 
lated into English from the Spanish edition 
of 1 732 : “ The Life and Exploits of the in- 
genious gentleman Don Quixote de la Man- 
cha, with illustrations and corrections by the 
licentiate Don Isidro Perales y Torres,” 2 
vols. l2mo. Swaft’ham, 1805. There Avere, 
previous to this, other English translations of 
Avellaneila’s Avork, made fi'om Le Sag<!’s 
French version. (NaA’arrete, \'ida de Mujue.l 
de ('ermntes Saavedra, Madrid, 1819.) A. V. 

AVELLANE'DA, DIDACUS DE, I)e- 
curion of the nobility of Toltnlo, wrote a ge- 
nealogical work on the House of Avellaneda, 

“ Tratado de la Casa y Familla de AA’ella- 
neda,” 1613. Another Did.vcus i>e Aa'el- 
LANEDA, a natiA’e of Granada, was a distin- 
guished member of the Society of the Jesuits 
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in the second part of the sixteenth century. 
He was superior of the College of Seville, and 
afterwards of the College of Madrid, was sent 
to Mexico to visit the houses of the Society 
in that kingdom, and on his return to Spain 
was appointed Rector of the professed house 
of the Society at Toledo, where he died in 
1598. He is the author of a treatise “ Utrum 
in Confessione Sacramentali criminis consors 
nominari debeat.” It appears from the state- 
ment of Sacchiuus, “ Historia Societatis Jesu,” 
part ii. I. 2, p. 130, that, about the year 1558, 
a rumour was spread at Granada that the 
Jesuit confessors revealed the secrets of tlie 
confessional. It was to defend the Society 
from this charge that Avellaneda wrote the 
above treatise, which was published in Italy 
by Pietro Visconti, a Dominican, in 1593, 
without the author’s name. Avellaneda 
wrote also a treatise “ De Secreto,” which 
circulated in MS. but was not printed. (Ni- 
colaus Antonins, Bibliotheca Hispana Nova ; 
Alegambi.*, Bibliotheca Scriptorutn Societatis 
Jesu.) A. V. 

A VELLANE'DA, DIDACUS COLLAN- 
TES DE, a native of Guadalaxara in Spain, 
and' a doctor of law, wrote “ Commentario- 
rum Pragmatic® in favorem rei frumentari® 
et agricolaruin, et rerum qu® agricultur® 
destinat® sunt,” in three books, Madrid, 4to. 
1()06. (Nicolaus Antonius, Bibliotheca His- 
patia Nova.) A. V. 

A VELLANE'DA, DON GARCIA DE, 
COUNT OF CASTRILLO, born of a 
noble family in Spain, in the latter part of the 
16th century, studietl at Salamanca, and was 
afterwards appointed by Philip III. auditor 
of the chancery of Valladolid. He rose high 
in office under Philip IV., Ixjing apiwinted 
successively Councillor of Castile, Coun- 
cillor of State, and President of the Council 
of the Indies. In 1653 he was sent as Viceroy 
to Naples, to replace the Count de Onate, 
whose harsh administration had become 
hateful to the Neapolitans. The new vice- 
roy pursued a more conciliatory course, 
whilst at the same time he was firm in en- 
forcing obedience to the laws. In the fol- 
lowing year the adventurous Henry of Lor- 
raine, Duke of Guise, who had figured in the 
Neapolitan revolution of 1648 as captain- 
general of the insurgents, for which he had 
suffered four years’ imprisonment in Spain, 
determined to make a fresh attempt, lleing 
supported by the French court, then at war 
with Spain, he sailed from Toulon with a 
French squadron having several thoiusand 
men on board, entered the Bay of Naples, 
and landed at Castellamare in Noveml>er, 
1 654. He easily took that small town, but 
was foiled in all his attempts to get farther 
into the country, and, after a fortnight, 
finding himself hemmed in by the detach- 
ments which marched against him from va- 
rious quarters, and especially harassed by a 
numerous troop of banditti, which the vice- 
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roy had taken into his pay, and who had 
stationed tliemselves in the mountains jast 
above Castellamare, he re-embarked, after 
having lost many men, and sailed back to 
France. 

In 1656 the plague broke out at Naples, 
sfud to have been brought thither by a vessel 
from Sardinia. Naples had not been visited 
by this scourge since the time of the siege by 
the French under Lautrec in 1527-8. But 
the plague of 1656 proved far more destruc- 
tive than the former. It has been recorded 
in history imder the name of “ the great 
plague of Naples.” Parrino, and Giannone 
after him, have given accounts of the desola- 
tion which it occasioned ; but the most 
graphic sketch of it is in a satirical poem 
in the Neapolitan xiialect, by Titta Va- 
lentino, an eye-witness, under the title of 
“ Napole scontrafdtto dalla Pesta.” The 
conduct of the viceroy was irresolute. He 
disbelieved at first the report of the disease 
being the plague of the Levant ; and he sent 
to a dungeon a physician named Bozzuti, 
who had said that all the symptoms of the 
disease were those of the real plague. The 
faculty, warned by this example, ^ve an- 
other name to the complaint, which spread 
unnoticed for two mouths at a fearful rate. 
The Cardinal Filomarino, Archbishop of 
Naples, remonstrated with the viceroy, who, 
seeming to awake from his fancied security, 
called a council of physicians. These phy- 
sicians, however, did not declare it to lie the 
plague, but advised several sanatory measures 
to <meck the spreading of the contagion. It 
was said that the viceroy, who was called 
upon to send troops to Lombardy, to assist in 
the w’ar against the French, had a great ob- 
jection to put the kingdom under quarantine. 

The deaths amounted to one hundred per 
day, and the people, left to themselves by the 
apathy of their rulers, turned to their saints ; 
they nocked to the cliurches, carried alxmt 
the streets images believed to be miraculous, 
and made processions and other noisy pa- 
geants. Latterly a report was circulated 
that a certain nun, called Suor Orsola Bcnin- 
casa, who had lately died in the odour of 
sanctity, had foretold that a new and more 
commodious monastery would be soon built 
for her sisters on the slope of the hill of S. 
Martino, and that this w^ould take place du- 
ring the greatest calamity which Naples hud 
yet endured. This being considered as an 
injunction from heaven, all the people, high 
and low, crowded to the spot which had Ix'en 
thus designated, and Iwgan excavating the 
ground, in order to lay the foundations of the 
new monastery. The viceroy went himself 
to lay the first stone, and persons of the 
highest rank were seen carrying mortar, 
stones, timlier, and other materials for the 
building. Collections were made from house 
to house, and barrels were speedily filled 
with gold and silver. But during this fit of 
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devotional feiTour, the jx'stilence raged with 
the utmost furj', greater facilities being af- 
forded for the spreading of the contagion by 
multitudes from every part of the city crowd- 
ing together under a broiling sun. Still the 
building went on, tlie people being persuaded 
that the plague would cease as soon as the 
structure was completed. At last people 
died at the rate of eight tliousand to ten 
thousand a day, according to the perhaps 
exaggerated statement of the historian Par- 
rino, until there were neither priests nor 
physicians nor grave-diggers. The vice- 
roy employed a hundred Turkish slaves to 
remove the dead bodies to the cemeteries 
outside of the town. In the course of six 
mouths the plague destroyed two himdred 
thousand people in the town of Naples, be- 
sides many in the country. About the middle 
of August, after a heavy fall of rain, the 
disease suddenly abated, and soon after ce.ased 
altogether, leaving the town nearly without 
inhabitants. Numbers of persons from dis- 
tant parts of the country, being told that all 
the }>eople had died at Naples, set off for the 
capital, expecting to take possession of the 
houses and fiirniture of the deceased. Strong 
measures of police were resorted to by the 
viceroy to arrest the system of plimder which 
was going on, and it was a twelvemonth be- 
fore the communications were opened again, 
and Naples began to assume something of its 
usual appearance. The monastery of Suor 
Orsola was now completed, and it stands to 
this day, with its massive walls, a memorial 
of that awful visitation. 

At the beginning of 1G59 the Count de 
Penaranda arrived at Naples as the new 
viceroy, and Don Garcia de Avellaneda em- 
barked to return to Spain, w'here he was ap- 
pointed meml)er of the king’s privy council. 
He died at an advanced age. (Parrino, 
Teatro Kroico e Politico dei Vicere di Na- 
poli ; Giannone, Storia Civile del Keyno 
di Napoli.) A. V. 

AVELLA'NI, GIUSE'PPE, is noticed in 
the “ Biografia Universale,” published of late 
years by Missiaglia at Venice, as an Italian 
poet of considerable merit. He was bom at 
Venice in 1761, studied under the Jesuits, 
and applied himself chiefly, as it appears, to 
literature and poetry. He published an his- 
torical poem, “ Padova riacquistata,” Venice, 
1 790, 8vo., and a tale in verse, “ Isabella Ro- 
vignana,” Venice, 1795, 8vo. He wrote seve- 
ral other works, which have not been pub- 
lished. He died at Venice in 1817. The 
French “ Biographic Universelle ” writes his 
name incorrectly Avelloni. (Lombardi, Sto- 
ria della Letteratura Italiana.) A. V. 

AVELLI'NO, ONO'FRlO,a clever Italian 
painter of the seventeenth century, was born 
at Naples in 1674. He painted history and 
portrait, but more especially portrait, in 
which he was very successful. He studied 
ftrst with Luca Giordano, and when that 
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painter went to Spain, he entered the school 
of Solimena. Avellino made many copies 
from the pictures of Giordano, chiefly battles, 
which 'were sold as originals, and he copied 
several times his picture of Joshua command- 
ing the Sun to staud still, which is considered 
Giordano’s masterpiece: he copied likewise 
some of the works of Solimena, which have 
been sold as originals, says Dominici. 

After practising some years at Naples, 
Avellino removed to Rome, where he mar- 
ried and established himself : he was settled 
there in 1729, and probably a few years 
before that date. Dominici, who corre- 
sponded with Avellino, acknowledges him- 
self much indebted to him for iiiforaiation 
about the Neapolitan artists of his time, con- 
cerning whom Avellino sent him many no- 
tices. He died at Rome in 1741. In the last 
years of his life, through the pressing demands 
of a large family, he Ix'came very careless in 
his portraits. Avellino was slight and rapid 
in his execution, and an indifferent colourist : 
his principal work at Rome is the fresco of 
the ceiling of the church of San Francesco 
di Paola. 

There was a Gtttlio Avellino, a land- 
scape painter of Messina, who lived many 
years at Ferrara, •where he dit>d about the 
year 1 7U0. He was called II Messinese, was 
the scholar of Salvator Rosa, and painted 
much in tlie style of that master, but witli less 
wildness ; he embellished his pictures with 
tasteful pieces of architecture, and well-exe- 
cuted small figure's. There are several of 
his pictures in tlie private collections of Fer- 
rara, and in other parts of the Roman states. 
(Dominici, Vite de’ Pittori, ^’c. Napolitani ; 
Lanzi, Storia Pittorica, &c.) R. N. W. 

AVELLCyNI, FRANCESCO, son of 
Count Casimiro Avelloni, of Naples, was born 
at Venice, the native place of his mother, in 
1756. He studied in the College of the 
Jesuits, until the suppression of that Order 
in 1773, when, having lost his parents, and 
being left destitute, he bethought himself of 
going to Naples, where he knew that he had 
some aunts living in good circumstances. On 
the road between Rome and Naples, he was 
stopped near Fondi by a band of robbers, who 
stripped him of all he had, and then tied 
him to a tree, whilst they sat down to take 
their meal, which they seasoned with con- 
vivial jests. One of them, who appeared a 
man of superior education to the rest, intro- 
duced some half jocose, half serious remarks 
on their mode of life, and the general state of 
society in that time and country, displaying 
a curious kind of philosophy, which made a 
lasting impression on the mind of young 
Avelloni. At last the banditti left the place, 
after having untied their prisoner, who pur- 
sued his way to Naples, begging on the road 
to get a meal. On arriving at Naples, he 
found out the residence of his aunts, who, 
however, refused to see him or give him any 
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assistance. Alone, half naked, and without 
money, he was sauntering about the crowded 
streets of Naples, when his attention was 
attracted by a playhouse bill. A thought 
struck him of trying his chance at play- 
writing, and he introduced himself for this 
object to the manager of the company, of the 
name of Bianchi, offering to write a play with 
coiLsitlerable novelty in it. Bianchi accepted 
the offer, he took Avelloni into his hou.se, and 
provided for his most pressing wants, and 
Avelloni in the course of a fortnight wrote a 
play in five acts, entitled “ Giulio Assassino,” 
in which he introduced as one of the charac- 
ters his late acejuaiutance the philosophizing 
robl)er of Fondi. The play, being acted, 
proved extremely successful, and was re- 
peated for twenty evenings to crow’ded houses. 
During one of the performances, a livery ser- 
vant inquired for the author, aud, having 
found Avelloni, requested him to follow him 
to a box where sat two elderly ladies, w ho 
lavished praise's upon the young dramatist, aud 
addressed him by the title of their nephew. 
Avelloni, half intoxicated with his stage 
success, and still sore at his first reception by 
his relatives, received these advances with 
coldness, took his leave, and never sought his 
aunts afterwards. He wrote several more 
plays for Bianchi, which also proved suc- 
cessful. He then assumed the costume of an 
Abbe', which was the usual dress of literary 
men, and being of a diminutive size, he was 
nicknamed “11 Poetiuo,” or tlie little poet. 
The Prince of Sangro, who belonged to one 
of the principal families of Naples, had a 
fancy to appear as a dramatic writer, but had 
little ability for the task. He sought Avel- 
loni, showed him several shapeless outlines 
of plays which he had sketched, and re- 
quested him to fill up the blanks, or, in other 
wonls, to write the plays. Avelloni wrote for 
him about forty plays, which were brought 
on the stage under the name of the prince, 
and which had a considerable run for a 
time. For every play which he wrote, the 
prince gave Avelloni eight Neapolitan ducats 
(alKJve ^irty shillings) aud a ham, the pro- 
duct of his country estates. Having left the 
prince, Avelloni w'rote for several managers ; 
lie afterwards went to Home with the actor 
and manager Tomma.so Grandi, who intro- 
duce<l on the stage of the theatre Capranica 
the so-called “ Commedia Urbaua,” or regu- 
lar drama. Avelloni married an actres.s, by 
whom he had many children, who all died at 
an early age. After tlie death of his wife, he 
became joint-manager with another actress, 
but derived no profit from the concern. He 
appeared on the stage as an actor, but finding 
that he was not calculated for acting, he re- 
sumed his profession of dramatic w’ritcr, and 
wrote plays in various towns of Italy for 
the well-known dramatic companies of De 
Marini, Fabbrichesi, Vestris, aud Blancs. 
Tired at last of working hard for little emo- 
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lament, he became a private teacher, and 
six’nt many years in that capacity in several 
respectable families. He spent nine of his 
later years at Home, in tlie house of his 
friend Jacopio Ferretti, himself a poet. At 
seventy years of age he married tlie widow 
of the prompter Fieri, who had been left des- 
titute at the death of her husband, and whom 
he cherished till his death. Avelloni died at 
Home in 1837, at eighty-one years of age. 
His friend Ferretti wrote a biographical 
notice of him in the “ Album,” published at 
Home, in 1840. 

Avelloni’s first plays, which had the most 
success, were of the sentimental style, called 
by some “ the lachrymose style,” which was 
then prevalent on the stages of Germany, 
France, and Italy, and of which Kotzebue’s 
drama.s, Goethe’s “ Werther,” which was also 
dramatised, and Schiller’s “ Hobliers,” are 
well known specimens. In Italy, whose 
stage has generally imitated the stage of 
other countries ever since the Roman times, 
Greppi, Gualzetti, Federici, aud Avelloni 
were the champions of the sentimental drama, 
and they were very successful on the stage. 
Even to this day people are attracted by per- 
formances like tliat of the well known drama 
“ Adelaide and Comminges,” in which dis- 
appointed loveia turn monks, or by others in 
which spirited youths maddened by jealousy 
and revenge become highway robbers, like 
the characters of Avelloni. Avelloni was not 
equally successful in the higher or regular 
comedy, his characters being deficient in 
dignity. His dialogues are generally easy 
and uatund, but Uie incidents are often 
strained, and he sins against probability and 
truth. He wrote very fast, both from dis- 
position and imperious circumstances, and he 
seldom corrected his MSS., as is proved by 
his autographs. His facility and carelessness 
were so great that he has been known to 
have been unable after a year or two to re- 
cognise some of his own productions. He 
wrote several allegorical dramas, in which he 
was successful : the best of them are his 
“ Lucerna di Epitteto” (the “Lantern of 
Epictetus”) Le Vertigini del Secolo”(the 
“ Follies or Vagaries of the Age”), “ II Soguo 
d’Aristo,” &c. Some of these are still per- 
formed on the stage. He wrote about six 
hundred plays, some in verse and others in 
prose, most of which are inserted in the 
various collections of dramas which have 
been published in Italy of late years. (Ti- 
paldo, Biograjia dcyli Jtaliani illustri dtl 
Secolo X Vlil. e de' Contemporanei ; Salfi, 
S(Uj(fio Storico crilicu della Vommedia Ita- 
Itaiia.) A. V. 

A V EM ANN, WOLFF, a painter of Niirn- 
berg, of the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, who distinguished himself, accord- 
ing to Doppelmayr, for his pictures of the 
interior of churches, and other architectural 
views, after the manner of H. Stecnwyck. 
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He left Nfirnberg about the year 1620, aud 
went into Hesse, where he died shortly after 
his arrival in conse<iuence of a sword wound 
which he received. (Doppelinayr, Ilisto- 
rische Nachricht von den JViiriiberyisc/ien 
Kiinutlern, &c.) K. N. W. 

AVEMPACE, called also Aven Pace, 
Aben Pace, and Aven Pas, the corrupt forms 
of the name Ibn Bujeh, which first began to 
be written Aben, and then, from the simi- 
larity of the sound of the letters b and v 
among the Spaniai'ds, was pronounced Aven. 
The complete name (or series of names) of 
Averapace was Abii Ikkr Mohammed Ibn 
Yahya Ibnu-s-siiyegh (tlie son of the gold- 
smith), but he is better known under tlie sur- 
name of Ibn Bdjeh. He was one of the most 
celebrated philosophers of his time, so as to 
be preferred by Abii-l-hasau ’Ali to Avi- 
cenna, Al-ghazzulf, or any other writer except 
Al-fiiiiibi; very little, however, is known of 
the events of his life, nor have we now the 
means of judging satisfactorily how far he 
di'servetl his great contemporary reputation. 
Some writers say that he was bom at Cor- 
dova in Andalusia, but others consider him 
to have lH«n a native of Saragossa in Ara- 
gon ; which latter opinion appears to be the 
more probable, as he belonged to the race of 
the Toji bites, a noble aud powerful family 
who settled in Spain soon after the conquest, 
and one of whom, Al-mundhir Ibn Yahya 
At-tojibi, made himself master of Saragossa. 
(Gayangos, Notes to Al-makkari’s Mo- 
hamm. Dynast, in Spaiiiy vol. i. p. 462, and 
vol. ii. p. 441.) The exact year of his birth 
is unknown. He practised as a physician at 
Seville in Andalusia till A.ii. 512 (a.d. 
1119), then travelled in search of know- 
ledge, and went to Fez, to tlie court of Yahya 
Ibn Tiishefiii, whose vizir he became. Here 
he dietl and was buried, a.h. 5.'53 (a.d. 
1138-9), or, according to others, a.h. 525 
(a.d. 1130-1), poisoueu, as was said, by the 
other physicians of the court, whose envy 
and hatred he had in some way excited 
against himself. The story of his having 
been imprisoned at Cordova by the father of 
Averroiis on the charge of heresy, which is 
told by Leo Africanus, and has lieen repeated 
by several modem writers, hardly deserves 
to lie believed on his sole authority. He is 
said to have died very young, but, if the 
above dates be correct, he cannot have lieen 
much less than five and forty at the time of 
his death. He was tutor to Abii-l-hasan 
’Ali Ibn ’Abdi-l-’azi'z Ibnu-l-imam, of Gra- 
nada, who lived on terms of great intimacy 
with him, and was one of his chief admirers, 
and who, after his death, published a work 
consisting of a collection of his sayings. A vem- 
pace was also one of the tutors to the celebrated 
Averroes, a fact which is hardly reconcilable 
with the age of twenty-three, at which Ids 
death is .sometimes said to have taken place, 
llis works were very numerous, twenty-five 
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being enumeratetl in his Life by Ibn Abi 
Ossaybi’ah, translated by Gayangos, and in- 
serted in ^e Appendix to his translation of 
Al-makkari'. Some of these are commen- 
taries on different works of Aristotle and 
Galen ; others are treatises on various philo- 
sophical and metaphysical subjects ; and 
others appear from their titles to have been 
merely short pamphlets. Several of them 
arc still in M^ in different libraries in Eu- 
rope; and, besides those mentioned by Ibn 
Abi Ossaybi’ah, Casiri states tliat there are in 
the Escurial Library five treatises in one vo- 
lume written by Avempace, and finished at 
Seville on the fourth of Shawwdl, a.h. 512 
(Jan. 18, A.D. 1119). None of these (as far 
as the writer is aw-are) have been published 
either in the original Arabic or in a transla- 
tion; but a Latin version appears to have 
been well known in tlie middle ages, and is 
quoU*d by St. Thomas Aquinas {Cont. Gent. 
lib. iii. cap. 41) and other schol^tic theolo- 
gians. 

Avempace was a learned and accomplished 
man ; he is said to have been not only one 
of the most eminent physicians that ever 
lived, but also an excellent musician, well 
versed in literature, an astronomer, mathe- 
matician, geometrician, philosopher, and me- 
taphysician. He was a great admirer of 
Aristotle, to whose system he was, like most 
of the principal Arabian philosophers, exclu- 
sively devoted, and whose writings he Ixith 
thorougldy understood and explained with 
piecidiar clearness and lieauty of expression. 
He knew the Koran by heart, but is said to 
have entertained very free opinions respect- 
ing its divine authority, and also on several 
other points of faith. “ Kespecting meta- 
physics,” says Ibn Abi Ossaybi’ah, “ if truth 
lie told, Ibn Bajeh did not establish any new 
doctrine, nor is there anything remarkable in 
his writings, if we except a few loose obser- 
vations in that Epistle of his entitled Al- 
wadsi’ (or ‘Fare thee well’), and in his 
essay ‘ On Human lleason,’ besides a few 
separate hints in two more of his philo- 
sophical tracts. Yet tliese are exceedingly 
vigorous, and go very far to prove his pro- 
ficiency in that illustrious science (meta- 
physics) which is the complement aud the 
end of every other science. It was to his 
constant application to the above studies tliat 
Ibu Bajeh owed all his attainments and his 
superiority in all the otlier branches of know- 
leilge. But what will appear almost incre- 
dible is that Ibn Biijeh should have strained 
every nerve to bewme possessed of those 
sciences which had been known and culti- 
vated before him, and in which the paths of 
invention were entirely closed to him, and 
that he should have fallen short in his en- 
deavours to ameliorate that science which is 
the complement of every science, and an ob- 
ject of desire to all those endowed with a 
brilliant dis|K>sition, or to whom God ini- 
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parted his divine gifts. However, with all 
tliis, Ibn Biijeh was, of all his contempo- 
raries, the most successful in promoting the 
study of metaphysics, redeeming it from the 
shadows wdiich enveloped it, and in bring- 
ing it to light. May Gm show him mercy !” 
(Translated by Gayaugos.) Little or no- 
thing is known of his personal character, 
but the following, which is one of his “ re- 
markable sayings,” deserves to be recorded : 
— “ There are things the knowledge of 
which is beneficial to man even long after 
he has learned them — namely, good actions, 
because they ensure him the rewards of Al- 
mighty God.” (Nicolaus Antonius, Bih- 
liotli. Hisp. Vetus, vol. ii. p. 382 ; Casiri, 
Biblioth. Arabico-Hisp. Escur. vol. i. p. 178; 
Wiistenfeld, Geschichle der Arabischen Aerz- 
te und Naturforscher, Leipzig, 1840; Al-mak- 
kari. Hint, of the Moha/nnuidan Ifymtxties in 
SjHiin, vol. i. pp. 146, 423, and Appendix xii. ; 
I>eo Africanus, IJe Viris Illustr. c. 1.'), in 
Fabricius, Biblioth. Gneca, vol. xiii. p. 279, 
ed. vet.) W. A. G. 

AVEN. [Daven.] 

AVENANT. [Davenant.] 

AVENA'RIUS, PHILIPP, bom in 1553, 
at Lichtenstein, was organist at Altenburg. 
He published “ Cantiones Sacrae, 5voc.” Nurn- 
l)erg, 1572. (Gerber, Lexicon der Tonkunstler.) 

E T 

AVENA'RIUS, THOMAS; (whose real 
name was Habermann), a native of Eulen- 
burg near Leipzig, published at Dresden, in 
1614, a collection of songs in four and five 
parts, entitled “ Horticello anmiithiger frdli- 
cher und triiuriger neuer amorischer Gesiing- 
leiu,” &c. (Gerber, Lexicon der Tonkunstler. ) 

E. T. 

AVENBRUGGER. [Auenbuug- 

GEU.] 

AVENDANO, DIEGO DE, a Spanish 
painter of Valladolid, of the seventeenth 
century, and one of the artists who, in 
1661, disputed the power of the corregidor, 
or chief magistrate, of Valladolid to compel 
artists to serve in the militia. (Cean Ber- 
mudez, IHccionario HisUrrico, &c.) R. N. W. 

AVENELLES, ALBIN DES, a canon of 
the church of Bissons in Picardy, bora 
aix)ut the year 1480. Nothing more appears 
to be known respecting him. He translated 
the “ IleiuMe d’ Amour” of Pope Pius II., 
which has been published under the follow- 
ing titles : 1. “ IjC Remede d’Amour, copose 
par Eneas Silvius, aultremet dit Pape Pie 
Second, translate de Latin en fran^oys par 
maistre Albin dcs Auenelles, chanoine de 
leglise de Soissous, auec aucunes additions 
de Baptiste Mantue,” printed at Paris, in 
Gothic letter, in 4to., wiUiout date or printer’s 
name, but by Jean Trepperel, about the year 
1 505. This translation is made in ten syl- 
lable veree ; the Ijatin original is printed in 
the margin. Another edition was printed at 
Paris by Jean Longis, in 4to., also without 


date. 2. “ Ovide de Part d’Aymer, translate 
de latin en fran^oys; avec plusieurs autres 
petitz oeuvres dont le conteuu est ii le page 
suyvante ; le tout mieux que par cy-devant 
reueu et corrige,” Antw'erp, 1556, lOmo. 
This work is divided into two parts. The 
first contains “ L’Art d’Aimer,” “ La Clef 
d’Amour,” and “Les sept Arts liberaux 
d’Amour,’' composed in octosyllabic verse. 
The second comprehends the “ Remede 
d’Amour.” Barbier, on tlie authority of 
Bouhier, attributes the first part of tliis col- 
lection to Raoul de Beauvais, a poet of the 
twelfth century. This must be an error, as 
it apjKiars from internal evidence that the 
three pieces of which it consists, and which, 
according to La Monnoye, are bad imitations 
of the three books of Ovid’s “ Art of Ixive,” 
M'ere written in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. Du Verdier is equally in 
error in assigning them to Avenelles. All 
the pieces in this collection, with the addition 
of a “ Discours fait a I’honncur de I’amour 
chaste pudique, an me'pris de I’impudique,” 
were reprinted at Paris about 1 580, in 1 6mo. 
(La Croix du Maine and Du Verdier, Biblio- 
theques Francoises, edit. Rigoley de Juvigny; 
Goujet, Bibliotheque Franfoise,\i. 3, vii. 44; 
Brunet, Manuel du Libra ire, art. “ iEneas 
Silviu-s” and “ Ovid,” 4th edit. ; Melanges 
tire's d’une grande bibliotheque, vii. 349, &c.) 

J. W. J. 

AVENELLES, PHILIPPE DES. The 
time and place of his birth and death do not 
ap|)car to be known. He is only mentioned 
as a translator. His w'orks are: — 1. “Epi- 
tome ou Abrcge des Vies de cinquantc-quatre 
excellenspersonnagestantGrecs que Remains, 
mises an paragon I’une de I’autre ; extrait du 
Grec de Plutarque de Cheronde,” Paris, 1558, 
8vo. This is a translation of the first volume 
of the Latin version by Darius Tiberti. 
2. He also translated tlie sixth and seventh 
books of Appian, printed with the rest of the 
work, which was translated by Claude de 
Seyssel, Paris, 1560, 8vo., and 1569, fol. 
They comprehend “ L’Histoire des Guerres 
des Romains en Iberie,” and “Guerres des 
Remains centre Annibal.” (Du Verdier, 
Bibliotheque Frangoise, iii. 197, 198; Preface 
to the translation of Appian, by Combes- 
Dounous, p. Ivii.) J. W. J. 

AVENELLES, PIERRE, advocate of the 
parliament of Paris, is only known as 
the person who disclosed the Aml)oise con- 
spiracy or project to remove the family of 
Guise from the person of Francis II., King 
of France, set on foot by the Prince de 
Conde. In the year 1560 Avenelles was 
living at Paris in the faubourg St.-Germain, 
and Renaudic, the ostensible chief of the 
conspiracy, came to reside in his house. 
Avenelles’ su.spicions were excited by the 
great numlier of persons who visited his 
lodger; he exerted himself to gain his con- 
fidence, and having made himself master of 
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all the details of the scheme, he proceeded 
immediately to Etienne TAleman^ sieur de 
V^ouzai, intendant of the Cardinal de Lor- 
raine, and disclosed to him the particulars of 
the conspiracy in the presence of Milet, the 
secretary to the Duke de Guise. Avenelles 
was a Protestant, and this betrayal of the 
secrets of his party has been very generally 
censured as an act of gross treachery. Ete 
Thou, on the other hand, defends him as a 
man of w’orth and learning, who was influ- 
enced not by sordid motives, but by the 
conscientious conviction that all plots and 
conspiracies against a legally constituted 
government are morally wrong. It cannot 
be denied, however, that disinterested as hb 
motives may have been, he did not refuse 
the reward of his disclosures, viz. the sum of 
twelve tliousand francs, and a judicial post in 
one of the cities of Lorraine. The time of 
his death is not recorded. (De Thou, His- 
toire Universelle, edit. 1740, ii. 7G3 — 775; 
Sali/re Menipp^e, edit, 1709, ii. 268, &c.) 

J. W. J. 

AVRNPACE. [Avempace.] 

AVENTI'NUS, JOHANNES, the author 
of the “Annales Bojorum,” was bom at 
Abensberg, in Bavaria, in 1466. His real 
family name was Thiirmaier or Thiiramaier ; 
accordingly he b called in an epigram by 
his friend Leonard von Eckh, “ Thuraioma- 
rus,” and also “ Johannes Aventinus Duro- 
marus ; ” but Aventinus called himself after 
the Latinized name of his native place Abens- 
berg, although he well knew that the Romans 
called that town “ Abusina” and not “ Aven- 
tinium.” His father kept an inn, but must 
have been possessed of good property, as he 
gave hb son a liberal education. He sent him 
to the Universities of Ingolstadt and Paris. 
Having finished hb philosophical and classical 
studies he returned to Germany, and in 1 503 
he taught eloquence and poetry in Vienna. 
In 1507 he went to Poland, gave public in- 
struction in Greek grammar at Cracow, and 
perfected himself in mathematics. He re- 
turned soon after, and in 1 509 he expounded 
at the University of Ingolstadt Cicero’s 
“ Somnium Scipiouis” and the “ Rhetorica 
ad Herennium,” with so much success that 
his name reached the ducal court at Munich. 
He was invited to Munich, in 1512, to in- 
struct Ludwig and Ernest, the two younger 
sons of Duke Albert the Wise, who had died 
in 1508, and whose place was occupied 
by his eldest son Wilhelm IV. Aventinus 
gained the good-will of the duke and the 
affection of his pupils, with the younger of 
whom, Ernest, he travelled through the south 
of Germany and the whole of Italy during 
1515 and 1516, and thus he had an opportu- 
nity of making himself personally acquainted 
with the great scholars of Italy. On his 
return, in 1517, he liegan to prepare mate- 
rials for the history of his native country, in 
which undertaking he was chiefly assisted by 
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the duke and his pupils, who not only opened 
to him all the archives, but, in order to free 
him from all pecuniary cares, gave him a 
pension, and the means of travelling and 
consulting the public records of the various 
German states. Aventinus devoted himself 
entirely to his great work. He rarely left 
his study, saw his fiiends seldom, and allowed 
himself little rest even dining the greater 
part of the night. In 1 522, after six years’ 
labour, his “ Annales^ Bqjorum” were in sub- 
stance completed, but* he employed the next 
ten years in enlarging and improving, and 
in translating them from Latin into German. 

In 1529, he was carried by force from the 
house of his sister in Abensberg, and put 
in prison, for reasons unknown, according to 
some of his biographers; but according to 
others, on a suspicion of heresy, and espe- 
cially for his attachment to the Reformation. 
However, at the intercession of his patron, 
the Duke, he was set at liberty ; but it seems 
that the high-minded scholar could not brook 
such an insult. From that time he fell into 
a state of melancholy. He tried, at last, to 
arouse himself from his grief by marrying, 
an extraordinai^' step at his time of life, for 
he was then sixty-four years of a^e. Hb 
melancholy was not cured by marriage, for 
his wife was of a quarrelsome temper. In 
1 533 he was called to Ingolstadt as tutor to the 
sons of a Bavarian counsellor. Upon this he 
went to Ratisbon in order to fetch hb wife; 
but being taken ill he died in that town in 
1534. He had two children, a boy, who 
died before him, and a girl,who survived him. 

The “ Annales Bojomm,” by which he 
gained so great a reputation, and which pro- 
cured for him from Leibnitz the honourable 
title of the “ Father of Bavarian Historiogra- 
phy,” had a strange fate. They were dedi- 
cated to the Duke Wilhelm IV. and his two 
brothers, but these patrons withheld the work 
from the public. Their successor Albert V. 
pennitted Hieronymus Ziegler, professor of 
poetry at the University of Ingolstadt, to 
publbh it. The “Annales Bojorum” ap- 
peared in 1554. But the same reason which 
might have induced the princely patrons to 
stop the publication, led Ziegler to omit in his 
edition all those passages which were directed 
against the popes, several ecclesiastical per- 
sons, and the Romish Church. Ziegler states 
in his preface that tiiese omissions excited 
the curiosity of the Lutherans, who exerted 
themselves to procure a complete copy. This 
was accomplished by Nicholaus Cisner in his 
edition under the title “Joannis Aventini 
Annalium Bojorum Lib. vii., ex autenticb 
manuscriptis codicibus reco^iti, restituti, 
aucti diligentia Nicolai Cisnen,” Basil, 1580, 
fol., 1615; Frankfort, 1627; and by H. N. 
Grundling, I^eipzig, 1710. 

Four different cilitions of the German 
translation are mentioned : 1. the oldest under 
the title “ Chronica von Urspning und 
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taten der uhralten Teutschen durch Joh. 
Aventinum, und yetzt ersttnals durch Cesp. 
Braschium in truck verfertigt,” Numberg, 
4to., 1541. 2. “Die Annales Bojoruni, 

deutsch herausgegeben von Hier. Ziegler,” 
Ingolstadt, fol. 16fi4 (the original, according 
to Adelung in his Supplement to Jdcher’s 
“ Allg. Gelehrten Lexicon,” is in this edition 
much disfigured). 3. “ Bayerische Cbronik, 
herausgegeben von Simon Schard,” Frank- 
fort, 15fi6, printed from an incomplete copy; 
and 4. “ Bayerische Chronik, herausgegeben 
von Nic. Cisner,” Basil and Frankfort, 1580, 
1 622, from the genuine manuscript of Aven- 
tinus. 

Both the I.<atin original and the German 
translation bear the marks of indefatigable 
industry, love of truth, and reverence for 
all the great interests of mankind. The spirit 
■which animated the “ humanists” of the six- 
teenth century is felt as we peruse these 
books. The Latin is pure and flowing ; the 
German is ix>werful, and bears a great simi- 
larity to tlie language of Luther. 

Brides these two works Aventinus left 
many manuscripts, the greater part of which 
treat of liistorical subjects, and some of gram- 
mar, music, and poetry ; a complete list 
of all, both the printed and those in ma- 
nuscript, is in Adelung’s “ Supplement” to 
Jdcher. 

The life of Aventinus has been written by 


several scholars, all of whom have borrowed 
from one source, the “ Vita Joannis Aven- 
tini Boji a Hieronymo Zieglero enarrata et 
Annalibus Bojorum prsefixa,” Ingolstadt, 
1556. (Dan. Wilh. Moller, Uiss. de Jo. Aven- 
tinof Altorf, 4to., 1698; Vita Avenlini, auct. 
G. H. A. (Hier. Aug. Groschuf ), prefixed to 
the Annales Bojorum, Leipzig, 1710; Bayle, 
JJictionnaire ; Leben des Johann Thiirmayers, 
insgemein Aventin genant, in the Annalen der 
Baierischen Literatur vom Jahr 1778 ; C. W. 
F. V. Breyer, Ueher Aventin, den Vater der 
Baierischen Geschichte, in Ersler dffentlicher 
Sitzung der Kdniglichen Academic der IFis- 
senschqflen nach ihrer Ernennung ; Ersch and 
Gruber, Allqem. Encyclopddie.') A. H. 

avenzOar, one of the corrupt forms of 
the Arabic name Ibn Zohr, or (as it is some- 
times, but probably less correctly, written) 
Ibn Zahr, Zohar, or Zohir. The word has 
been corrupted in the same way, and for the 
same reasons, as the name Avempace, and is 
sometimes written Aben Zohar, Abinzohar, 
Aby 9 ohar, Abynzoahar, Aven Zohar, &c. It 
is generally applied to one veiy celebrated 
Arabic physician of the sixth century of the 
Hijra, or twelfth of the Christian sera; but 
as this has arisen from confounding several 
persons of the same family, it will be neces- 
sary here to distinguish them, for which pur- 
pose the following genealogical table will be 
usefiil : — 


1. Zolir Al-ayd(H Al-ishbili. 

2. Merwdn Ibn Zohr. 

3. Abu Kekr Mohammed. 

A.H. 336—122 (A.D. 947.8—1031). 

4. Abd Merv’dn 'Abda-l-malek. 

.*). Abu-l-'ala Zohr. 

Died A.H. 525 (A.D. 1130-1). 

6. Abu Meraan ’Abdu-l-malek. 

A.H. 465.>— 5S7 (A.D. 1072-3— 1161-2). • 


A daughter. 7. Abu Bekr Mohammed. 

Died A.H. 595 (A.D. 1199). A.H. 507—595 (a.d. 1113-4—1199). 

A daughter. 8. Abu Moiiammed ’Abdullah. 

A.H. 577—602 (A.H. 1181-2-1205-6). 


9. Abu Merwdn ’Xbdu-l-malok. 10. Abu-l-’ala Mohammed 


The Beni Zohr, or family of Zohr, were 
distinguished citizens of Seville in Andalusia, 
belonging to the tribe of the ’Ayadites (or 
Tyadites), who formed part of the great 
family of ’Adnan, and settled in Spain in the 
eighth century of the Christian a;r^ shortly 
after the conquest. There are certainly very 
few families that can boast so many illustrious 
members in direct succession. They are 
sometimes said in modern works to have 
been Jews, but this is not mentioned by 
ancient authors, nor is it likely that persons 
belonging to that religion would have given 
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to their children the name of Mohammed. 
It is, however, very possible that one or two 
individual members of the family may have 
been converted from the religion of Islam. 
(Wiistenfeld, Geschichte der Arabischen Aer- 
zte und Naturforscher, Leipzig, 1840 ; Al-mak- 
karf. History of the Mohanmedan Dynasties 
in Spain, translated by Gayangos, vol. i. 
p. 336, vol. ii. p. 24.) 

1, 2. Of Zohr and his son Merwa'n no- 
thing is kno'wn worth recording, except that 
the former is said to have been a Jew, who 
was converted to the Mohammedan religion. 
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They both lived in the tenth century of the 
(]!hristiau tcra. (Gayangos, JVvtes to Al-mak- 
kan% i. 330.) 

3. Ant' Bekr Mohammeu Ibn Merwa'n 
I BN ZoHR was the first member of his family 
who practised medicine. He was bom a.u. 
330 (a.i). 947-8), lived at Seville, and died 
at Tulavera in Toledo a.h. 422 (a.u. 1031), 
iiged eighty-six limar or eighty-three solar 
years. He was also eminent as a lawyer, 
and is praised for his piety, uprightness, and 
generosity. (Wiisteufeld, Gesch. der Arab. 
Acrzie, § 150; Gayangos, Notes to AUmak- 
hari, i. 330.) 

4. Abu' Merwa'n ’Abdu-u->ialek Ibn 
.\bi' Bekr Mohamjied Ibn Mehwa'n Ibn 
Z oHU followed the profession of j)hysic ; and 
in order to improve himself in the science, 
he left Seville, his native city, and visited 
Baghdad, Cairo, and Cainvaii, in all which 
places he practised as a physician, and gained 
great reputation. On Ins return to Spain he 
settled at Denia in Valencia, then the court 
of Abii-l-jiyush Muji'ihid, the Sclavonian. 
According to Ibn Khallikau, he tlied in this 
city ; but Ibn Abi Ossaybi’ah places his death 
at Seville. Neither writer, however, men- 
tions the date ; but, as Mujahid died A.n. 430 
(a.i). 1044-5), we may safely place it about 
the middle of the fifth century of the Hijra, 
or eleventh of the Chrisdan a'ra. (Wiisten- 
feld, Gcsch. der Arab. Aerzte, § 157 ; Gayan- 
gos, AWe.< to Al-makkari, i. 330, 337.) 

5. Abu'-e-’ala Zohr Ibn Am' Merwa'n 
’Abdi-l-maeek Ibn Am' Bekr Mohammeb 
Ibn Merwa'n Ibn Zohr was instructed at 
Seville by his father and by Abu-l-’aina of 
Egjpt in medicine and philology, and ac- 
quired great reputation botli as a physician 
and a philosopher. He was raised to the 
rank of vizir either under Abu 'Amm 'Ab- 
bad Al-mu’tadhed-billah, second King of 
Seville of the dynasty of the Beni 'Abbad, 
a.h. 43.'1 — 401 (a.d. 1042 — 1009), or under 
one of the kings of the succeeding dynasty 
of the Almoravides. He dietl cither at Seville 
or at Cordova, a.h. 525 (a.i>. 1130 — 1), of an 
absce.ss lictween his shoulders. One of his 
scholars was Abu 'A'mir Zanbuk, who after- 
wards attained the rank of vizir and was 
celebrated as a lyric poet. It was in the 
time of Abu-l-’ala Zohr that the first copy of 
tlieKanun of Avicenna (who had died nearly 
a century earlier) was brought from Irak into 
Spain, and was presented to him as a most 
acceptable present. He did not, however, 
much value the work, which he considered 
to be unworthy of a place in his library, and 
is said to have cut off the large blank margins 
from his copy to write his prescriptions on. 
Several medical works that bear his name 
are still to be found in some of the European 
libraries: Wiisteufeld enumerates seven, one 
of which is a refiitation of certain passages in 
Avicenna. None of tiiese have ever lx“eu 
published either in the original Arabic or in 
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a translation ; but tliere is a little work “ De 
Curatione Lapidis” (“On the Cure of the 
Stone”), published at Venice, 1497, fol., which 
has very generally been attributed to his son, 
but which there seems reason to believe was 
written by Abu-l-’ala Zohr. The title of this 
treatise does not occur in the lists of the 
works of either father or son, as preserv'ed by 
the Arabian biographers ; and therefore it is 
by internal evidence alone that we must de- 
cide to which of the two, if to either, it is to 
be ascribed. In the title-page the work is 
said to lie by “ Alguazir Albuleizor,” which 
seems to be a cormption of “ Al-wizir Abu- 
l-’ala Zohr and it has been already men- 
tioned that Abu-l-’ala attained this rank. 
Dr. Patrick Russell, in the Appendix to his 
brother’s “ Natural History of Aleppo,” says 
tliat the author is called “ Abuale Zor filins 
Abmeleth filii Zor,” which means of course 
“ Abu-l-’ala Zohr Ibn ’Abdi-l-malek Ibn 
Zohr.” He says also, that “ the tract is dedi- 
cated Imperatori Sarracenomm Haly filio 
Joseph filii Tesephin,” that is, to ’Ali Ibu 
Yusuf Ibn Ttishefin, the second of the Almo- 
ravide sultans, w'ho reigned from a.h. 500 
(a.u. IIOG) to A.H. 537 (a.u. 1143); which 
agrees perfectly well with the date of Abu-l- 
’ala Zohr’s death, a.h. 525 (a.u. 11.30-1); 
and we know that tliis prince had such re- 
spect for his physician, that after his death 
he commanded a collection to be made of his 
most approved medical formulie. His son, 
Abii Merwdn ’Abdu-l-malek, several times 
mentions him in his work entitled “ Teysir,” 
and always in terms of the highest admira- 
tion. In one place he tells a story of himself, 
and says, that in a particular case, where he 
was at a loss how to proceed, and had asked 
the opinion of several other physicians to no 
purpose, at last he took a journey to the town 
where his father lived, and desired his advice. 
The old man would give him no direct answer, 
but showed him a place in Galen, and told him 
to read that : if he could find out the cure of 
the distemper by it, it was very well ; if he 
could not, he bade him never think of making 
any proficiency in physic. The advice suc- 
ceeded, so that the patient was cured, to the 
satisfaction botli of the father and the son. 
(Wiisteufeld, Gesch. der Arab. Aerzte, § 158 ; 
Gayangos, Notes to Al-makftari, i. 337, and 
Append, p. vii. note ; Freind, Hist, of Physic, 
ii. 78, 103, 110, 111 ; Russell, Nat. Hist, of 
Aleppo, ii. Appen. p. xxxi.; Haller, Biblioth. 
Chirunj. i. 13G, and Biblioth. Medic. Pract. 
i. 397.) 

6. Abu' Merwa'n ’Abdu-l-malek Ibn 
Abi'-l-’ala Zohr Ibn Abx' Merwa'n ’Ab- 
di-l-Malek Ibn Abi' Bekr Mohajimed 
Ibn Merwa'n Ibn Zohr, is the most cele- 
brated member of the family, at least among 
Europeans, tliough by the Arabian bio- 
graphers his son is considered to have sur- 
pa.s.sed him. His firat name has been much 
corrupted, and is sometimes written in old 
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books Abhomcron, Abhunieron, Abhymeron, 
Abimeron, Abuinaruan, Abumeron, Abyu- 
nieron, Albumeron, &c. The exact date of 
his birth is unknown, as it is not mentioned 
by any ancient author, nor is his age or tlie 
date of his death quite certain. It seems 
most probable, however, that he was bom 
alK)ut A.u. 465 (a.d. 1072-3), either at Se- 
ville, or at ,Peiiaflor near Seville. He was 
instructed in medical science by his father, 
who is said to have made him swear, when 
only ten years old, that he would never ad- 
minister any poisonous substance ; but u he- 
ther this was done on account of the fre- 
quency of this crime among the Moors in 
Spain at that time, as some persons have 
supposed, or whether his father merely ad- 
ministered the IIipix)cratic oath, wliich do- 
cument was certainly known to the Arabians, 
does not appear. It is said that he did not 
Iwgin to practise till he was forty years old. 
Abu Merwan ’AMu-l-malek was, like his 
father Abii-l-’ala Zohr, employed in the ser- 
vice of the Almoravide sultiins, at whose 
hands he received lx)th riches and honours. 
The “ Ilali tilius Joseph,” however, who is 
mentioned in his work, and by whose order 
he wjis tlirowu into prison, was not, as has 
been sometimes imagined, the Sultan ’Ali Ibn 
Yiisuf Ibn Tashefm, who reigned from a.h. 
.500 to 537 (a.d. 1106 — 1143), but merely 
the governor of Seville {Contcstabilis Itcyis 
Sebuifc), of whom he speaks in another place 
as being his enemy. After the deatn of 
Abu' Is’hak Ibnihim Ibn Tushefin, the last 
of the Almoravide sultsins, a.u. 541 (a.d. 
1147), he entered into the service of ’Abdu- 
1-mumen, the first of the Almoliades, by 
whom he Avas highly distinguished, and who 
appointed him his vizir. Several anecdotes 
of his piety, liberality, generosity, and medi- 
cal skill are preserved m his own work and 
by his biographers. He is commonly said 
to have been a Jew, but this is not mentioned 
by any ancient authority, nor do Uie passages 
in his work which have been referred to as 
intimating this necessarily lead to this con- 
clusion. Possibly tlie opinion may have been 
partly occasioned by tlie fact of the Latin trans- 
lation of his work having been made, not from 
the original Arabic, but from a Hebrew version, 
and from the translator having been assisted 
in his task by a Jew. He died of an abscess 
in his side, as is said to have been predicted 
to him by a physician at Seville, Avho himself 
died of the disease tliat had lieen predicted to 
him by Avenzoar. On the first appearance 
of the disease which caused his deatli, he 
began to take medicines, and to apply plasters 
and poultices to his side; but his son Abii 
Bekr, seeing that they produced no effect, 
and that the disease did not abate, said to him 
one day, “ O father, if, instead of such me- 
dicament, thou wert to use so and so, and then 
add such a drug, and mixing it thou didst 
prepare such a medicament, thou mightest 
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perhaps recover:” and Ibn Zohr answered 
him, “ 0 my son, if God has decreed that wliat 
is manifest (?) should be altered, 1 need not 
prepare medicines ; since, whatever remedies I 
may employ. His decrees must be fulfilled, 
and His will finally executed.” (Translated 
from Ibn Abi Ossaybi’ah by Gayangos.) 
He died at Seville, most probably a.h. 557 
(a.d. 1161-2), and was buried outside the 
gate called “ Babu-l-fatah,” or “ Gate of 
Victory.” His age is not quite certain. 
Averroes says {CoUig. lib. iv. cap. 40, p. 
73, O, ed. 1549) that he lived one hun- 
dred and thirty-five years, which statement 
has been adopted by Freind and others. This, 
however, is probably a clerical or typogra- 
phical error, as, among other chronological 
difiiculties, it would make his father, who 
died A. II. 525 (a.d. 1130-1), attain nearly 
the same extraordiuaiy age as himself. In 
the ab.sence, therefore, of a better authority, 
we must be content to receive the testimony 
of Leo Afrieanu.s, who says that he lived to 
the age of ninety-two lunar or eighty-nine 
solar years. The names of several of his 
pupils are preserved, among whom some per- 
sons reckon the celebrated Averroes, who 
certainly Avas one of his intimate friends, and 
who mentions him in his “Kulliyyat” in 
terms of the greatest admiration and respect. 
Besides his son Abu Bekr Mohammed, who 
succeeded him in his professional employ- 
ments, Abu' Merwan had also a daughter, 
Avho was well versed in medicine and phar- 
macy, and who in particular M’as so cele- 
brated for her skill in midwifery and female 
diseases, tliat she was admitted into the ha- 
rem of Almansiir; and no child of that 
sultan, or of any of his relations, was ever 
born within its walls without her assistance. 
She was poisoned at the same time as her 
brother Abii Bekr, a.h. 595 (a.d. 1199), and 
was succeeded in her office at the palace by 
her daughter, who was equally famous for 
her medical skill. 

. Avenzoar wrote several medical works, of 
which some are still in MS. in different 
libraries of Europe. The most celebrated of 
these is entitled “ Kitiibu-t-teysir fi madawati 
wa tadbiri,” or “ I'he Kook of Assistance in 
Healing and Regimen,” commonly called 
simply “ Theizir,” or “ Teisir which is in- 
deed one of tlie most interesting and valuable 
works of the Arabian physicians. It consists 
of three books, and is not meant to be a com- 
plete and systematic treatise on Medicine, but 
seems to be chiefly derived from his OAvn per- 
sonal experience, and is almost entirely of a 
practical nature. Freind, in his “ History of 
Physic,” considers Avenzoar to come under 
the character of an original author more 
justly than any other of the Arabian phy- 
sicians, and accordingly gives a very full 
analysis of his work, from which the follow- 
ing account is chiefly abridged. He lays it 
down as a maxim, tliat experience chiefly 
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is the right guide and standard of a warrant- 
able practice, and must aljsolve or condemn 
him and every physician both in this life 
and the next. He descril>es an inflammation 
and abscess of the mediastinum which hap- 
pened to himself; but the syntptoms men- 
tioned are almost as applicable to an at- 
tack of pleurisy. He uotices also an in- 
flammation of tlie pericai’dium, and speaks 
of its coats being increased in thicaness 
by the generation of some new substance, 
like cartilages or pellicles. In treating of 
consumption he takes notice how strongly 
Galen recommends asses’ milk; but adds, 
that, because it was unlawful for the Sara- 
cens to eat the flesh or drink the milk of that 
animal, he substitutetl goats’ milk in its 
room ; in which respect he seems to be more 
scrupulous than Rhazes and Avicenna, neither 
of whom expresses auy difliculty about recom- 
mending certain parts of the ass to be used 
by way of medicine. He speaks of certain 
filthy and abominable operations, as he calls 
them, in surgery', which he says are unfit for 
a man of cliaractcr to perform, such as the 
extraction of the stone ; and tliiuks that no 
religious man, according to the law, ought so 
much as to view tlie genitals. He had a 
good opinion of the oi)eration of bronchotomy 
in the case of a desperate (|uiusey : though, 
as it was a difficult operation, and he had 
never seen it performed, he says he would 
not be the first person to recommend it. 
However, he thinks it practicable, from the 
experiment which he made himself with this 
view upon a goat: he made an incision 
through the rings of the trachea about the 
size of a lupine ; dressed the wound every 
day with houey-water; when it began to 
incam, applied powder of cypress nuts ; and 
so perfected the cure. In tlie case of a re- 
laxation or stoppage of the oesophagus, when 
there ensues an inability to swallow any nou- 
rishment, he proposes tliree ways of giving 
relief: 1, by putting down“a tiu or silver in- 
strument like a pipe, and by tliat means 
throwing into the stomach some milk or other 
thin nourishment ; 2, by placing the patient 
in a bath of milk, &c., that some of me nu- 
tricious particles may insinuate themselves 
through the pores ; which method, however, 
he ridicules as frivolous ; and 3, by means of 
clysters, which he says is the true method, 
and never fails. The work has never been 
published in Arabic, but there is a very in- 
different Latin translation, which was several 
times reprinted iu the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The first edition was published at 
Venice in 1490, and is said to be scarce. The 
following is a description of the copy in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. It is printed 
in black letter, with two columns in a page, 
and coutains also the “ Colliget” of Averroes. 
On the first page is the title “Abumeron. 
Auenzohar;” then follow tliree leaves con- 
taining a table of contents for both works ; 
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then liegins Arenzoar’s work thus ; — “ In 
note domini amen. Incipit liber theicrisi 
dahalmodana vahaltadabir cujus est inter- 
pretatio rectificatio niCHlicationis & regiininis: 
editus iu arabico a perfecto viro abumanian 
Auenzohar & traslatus de hebraico in lati- 
num venetiis a magistro parauicio physico 
ipso sibi vulgarizante magistro iacobo hebreo. 
Anno (ini Jesu xpi. M.cc.lxxx. primo mense 
aiigusto die iouis in meridie scdo ducante 
venetiis viro egregio & preclaro dho Johanne 
dundolo & scdo anno sui ducatus: anni au- 
tem regni. 679. meusijs. iiii. dies, ii.”* The 
Teysir occupies forty leaves, at the end of 
which is printed “ Explicit liber Auenzoar.” 
Then follows the work of Averroiis, with a 
tresh pagination, and the title “ Colliget 
Auerrovs.” It lK»gins thus : “ Incipit lifer 
de meJicina Auerrois: qui dicitur colliget. 
&c.;” occupies sixty-four leaves, and ends 
thus : “ Expliciunt tractat* artis mediciue fa- 
mosissimonim virorum Albumerou Auenzo* 
har & Auerroys studiose correctos Impress! 
Venetijs p Joaunem de forliuio et Gregorium 
fratres. Anno salutis M.cccc.lxxxx. die qi1a 
mesis Januarii.” The last edition nien- 
tioued by Choulant is that published at 
Venice, 1574, 8vo. by the Juntas. There is 
a commentary on tlie more difficult passages 
of the work by J. Colle, entitled “ De Cog- 
nitu Difficilibus in Praxi ex Libris Aven- 
zoaris,” &c. 4to. Venice, 1628. The first 
tract of the third book is inserted in Femel’s 
Collection of Writers “ De Febribin;,” Venice, 
fol. 1594, pp. 105 — 108; and there are a few 
extracts from it in the Venice Collection of 
Writers “De Balneis,” 15;')3, fol. A little 
work entitled “ Antidotariuiu,” attributed to 
Avenzoar, has been several timt*s published 
with the Theisir. The treatise “ De Cura- 
tione Lapidis” has lieeii already mentioned in 
the account of his father Abu'-l-’ala Zohr, 
and that “ De Regimiue Sanitatis ” is no- 
ticed in tlie account of his son Abu Bekr 
Mohammed. (Leo Africanus, J)e Viris II- 
liistr. c. 16, in FabriciiLS, Biblioth. Grieca, 
vol. xiii. p. 279, ed. vet. ; Haller, Biblioth. 
Chirurg. vol. i. p. 135, and Biblioth. Medic. 
Bract, vol. i. p. 395 ; Freind, Hist, of Physic, 
vol. ii. p. 74, &c. ; Russell, Hat. Hist, of 
Aleppo, vol. ii. Append, p. xxx. ; N. Antonius, 
Biblioth. Hisp. Vetiis, vol. ii. p. 382, &c. ; 
Casiri, Biblioth. Arabico-Hisp. Esinir. vol. ii. 
p. 132; Sprengel, Hist, dc la M€d. tome ii. 
p. 332; Nicoll and Pusey, Calal. MSS. 
Arab, ill Biblioth. Bodl. p. 589; Wiistenfeld, 
Gesch. der Arab. Aerzte, § 159; Gayangos, 
Notes to Al-uiakkari, vol. i. p. 337, and Ap- 
pend. p. iii. &c. ; ChoiUant, Handbuch der 
Biicherkunde fur die Aellere Medicin, Leipzig, 
8vo. 1841.) 

• Tilts date means Uie second day of Rabi’ the se- 
cond, A.H. 679 ; but there seems to l>e a slight clerical 
or typographical error, as the corresponding European 
date Ks the 31st of Julv, not the 1st of August, a.d. 
1280. 
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7. Abu' Berr Mohammed Ibn Abi' Mer- 
wa'n ’Abdi-l-malek Ibn Abi'-e-’ala Zour 
Ibn Abi' Merwa'n ’Abdi-l-malek Ibn 
Abi' Berr Mohammed Ibn Merwa'n Ibn 
Zoiir, the son of the preceding, is commonly 
called by his Arabian biographers Al- 
hafid,” or “ The Descendant,” to distinguish 
him from his great-great-grandfather, who 
bore the same name and surname. Like his 
ancestors, Abu Bekr Mohammed followed the 
profession of Medicine, but he was also a dis- 
tin^ished theologian and an excellent poet, 
and is justly esteemed by the Arabian biogra- 
phers as the most eminent individual of his 
rainily. He has been frequently confounded 
with his father Abu Merwan by European as 
well as Eastern biographers, who have attri- 
buted to one person tlie actions and works of 
both, so that the celebrated Avenzoar of the 
middle ages is, as it were, an imaginary per- 
sonification of the two. He was born at 
Seville, A.H. 507 (a.d. 1113-4), and edu- 
cated under the eye of his father in medicine 
and other sciences. He first, together with 
his father, served the Almoravide Sultans to- 
wards the end of their empire, and afterwards 
their successors the Almohades. He suc- 
ceeded his father as chief physician to ’Abdu- 
1-mumen, a.u. 557 (a.d. 1162); and upon 
the death of that Sultan in the following year, 
he entered tlie service of his son Abu Ya’kiib 
Yusuf, and afterwards, a.u. 580 (a.d. 1184), 
that of his grandson Abii Yusuf Ya’kiib, sur- 
named Al-mansiir. By all these princes, but 
especially the last, he was held in the highest 
esteem, and was raised to tlie rank of vizir. 
Al-mansiir took him with him from Seville 
to Marocco, contrary to his inclination, as he 
discovered from some verses which accident- 
ally fell in his way, in which Abii Bekr 
lamented his absence from his family and 
country ; upon which the Sultan, without 
communicating his intentions to Abii Bekr, 
immediately sent for the whole of his family 
from Spain, and increased his salary. After 
the death of Al-mansiir, the 22nd of Rabi’ 
the first, A.H. 595 (January 22, a.d. 1199), 
he entered the household of h’ls son ’Abdullah 
Mohammed An-niisir, but died shortly after- 
wards at Marocco, poisoned, as it is said, to- 
gether with his sister, by Abii Zeyd ’Abdu-r- 
rahmiin Ibn Biijan, vizir of Al-mansiir, who 
envied and liated him on account of the favour 
he enjoyed with the Sultan. The exact year of 
his death is not quite certain, but it seems most 
probable that he died on the 21st of Dhi-1- 
hajjah, a.h. 595 (October 14, a.d. 1199), 
aged eighty-eight lunar or eighty-five solar 
years. Abii Bekr was a midale-sized man, 
well made, of a clear complexion, and ex- 
ceedingly strong and muscular, preserving to 
the last his robust fimne and hrm step, al- 
though he became deaf some time before he 
died. It is particularly specified by Ibn 
Abi Ossaybi’ah that he was deeply ver^ in 
traditions, and knew the Koran by heart; 
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that he played very well at the game of 
chess ; tliat he gave his attention to the study 
of literature, the Arabic language, and poetry ; 
that he had the gift of eloquence, and could 
speak very fluently ; and that there was no 
physician in his days who could equal him 
in the knowledge and practice of liis profes- 
sion. To tliese ornamental and scientific 
accomplishments Abii Bekr united the more 
valuable qualities of being very strict in the 
fulfilment of his religious duties, sound in his 
doctrines, magnanimous and generous in his 
actions, and a lover of virtue. He was the 
author of only a few medical works, none of 
which are still extant, unless a little work 
entitled “ De Regimine Sanitatis,” printed at 
Basel, 1618, 12mo., belonged to him; but this 
is a point, which, as the writer has never met 
with tlie book in question, he has no means 
of deciding. Some of his poems are preserved 
in two MS. collections in the Elscurial Libran’. 
(Leo Africanus, De Viris Illustr. c. 18, in 
Fabricius, Biblioth. Gram, vol. xiii. p. 281, 
ed. vet.; Haller, Biblioth. Medic. Bract, vol. 

i. p. 397 ; N. Autouius, Biblioth. Hisp. Vetus, 
vol. ii. p. 385 ; Casiri, Biblioth. Arabico-Hisp. 
iZ-JCi/r. vol. i. pp. 93, 128; Wiisteufeld, Gesch. 
der Arab. Aertze, § 160 ; Gayangos, Notes to 
Al-makkarf, vol. i. p. 337, and Append, p. 
viii. &c. ; Russell, Nat. Hist, of Alejipo, vol. 

ii. Append, p. xxxi.) 

8. Abu' Mohammed ’Abdullah Ibn 
Abi' Berk Mohammed Ibn Abi' Merwa'n 
’Abdi-i.-malek Ibn ’Abi-l-’ala Zohr Ibn 
Abi' Merwa'n ’Abdi-i.-maler Ibn Am' 
Bekr Mohammed Ibn Merwa'n Ibn Zour, 
was sumamed also “ Ibnu-l-hafid” (or, the Son 
of the Descendant), to distinguish him from 
the other memli^rs of his family. He is said to 
have been bom at Seville a.h. 577 (a.d. 
1181-2), when his fiitlier was sixty-eight years 
old, and to have died from the eff ects of poison 
at^lc in Africa, a.h. 602 (a.d. 120.5-6), aged 
twenty-five lunar or twenty-four solar years. 
He lert two sons (9), Abu' Merwa'n ’Abdu-l- 
MALEK, and (10) Abu'-l-’ala Mohammed, 
both of whom practised medicine, but of 
whom the former appears to have been the 
more distinguished. He inhabited Seville 
and Granada, and gained great reputation by 
his writings, as well as his practical skill. 
Nothing more is known either of him or his 
brother, who thus close the list of physicians 
belonging to this celebrated family. (Gayan- 
gos, Notes to Al-makkari, vol. i. pp. 337, 
338.) W. A. G. 

AVER. [Auer.] 

AVERA'NI, BENEDETTO, was the eld- 
est of three brothers, all of whom exercised 
influence on the intellectual history of Italy 
in their times. 

Benedetto Averani was bora at Florence, 
of a good family, in 1645. He was dLstin- 
guished in boyhood by a precocious love of 
study, and passed with brilliant success 
through all the stages of a liberal and diver- 
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sifietl education, literary, philosophical, and 
juridical. In 1076 he Ixjcaine professor of 
Greek in the university of Pisa, but after- 
wards exchanged his chair for that of Hu- 
manity. He refused a call to the university 
of Padua, and a pressing invitation of Pope 
Innocent XL to a place in the Sapieuza. 
He died at Pisa in 1707, and was buried 
within the walls of the famous Campo Santo. 

Averaui was a man of sanguine disposition, 
warm affections, and hasty tt'mper. He ex- 
isted merely for his studies and his teaching, 
and in common life was continually subject 
to fits of mental absence. One day in church, 
while he listened to a dull preacher, his mind 
wandered away to its favourite objects of 
thought; and, in the midst of the sermon, the 
congregation wei*e astonished to hear the 
professor break out into a loud declamation 
of verses from Homer. 

The following works of Averani are in 
print: — 1. “ Dieci Lezioni sopra il quarto 
Sonetto della Prima Parte del Canzouiere 
del Petrarca, recitatc nell’ Accadeniia della 
Crusca,” Ravenna, 1707, 4to. 2. “Lezioni 
Undici dette nell’ Accadeinia degli Apatisti,” 
in the “ Raccolta di Prose Fiorentine,” part 
ii. vols. iii. and iv. Florence, 1728, 1729. 3. 
A posthumous collection of his Latin Morks, 
edited by his brothers : “ Benedicti Averani 
Florentini Dissertationes habittc in Pisanil 
Academia, &c. Accesserunt ejusdem Ora- 
tiones et Cannina, omnia iterum edita ; nec- 
non Epistola;, qua; nunc primmn in lucem 
prodeunt,” Florence, 1710, 1717, 3 vols. fol. 
Most of the orations had been published by 
the author, Florence, 1088, 4to. ; and tlie 
rest, with the poems, by his brother Giuseppe, 
Florence, 1709, 4to. 4. A .sonnet in Italian, 
given by Cre.sciml)cni, iii. 237. 5. Several 

Latin inscriptions, among which is that on 
the tomb of the poet Filicaja. 

As a teacher of the languages and antiqui- 
ties of Greece and Rome, Averani was in the 
highest degree popular and successful. In 
the earlier part of his academical career, his 
enthusiasm was even powerful enough to do 
something towards reviving the neglected 
study of Greek. Afterwards, while he filled 
the chair of I.<atin, for which he had quali- 
fied himself by philological studies much 
more systematic and exact, he enjoyed a more 
general reputation than any other professor 
in the univeraity. In the delivery of his 
lectures the manuscript was thrown aside: 
his tenacious memoi’y retained all that he 
had written, and his warmth of temperament 
prompted readiness and animation. Philo- 
logical minutiae were reserved for tlie hours 
of private instruction ; and the public dis- 
courses were sedulou.sly directed to the pur- 
pose of imbuing the pupils witli a love of 
classical lore, through an exposition of the 
varied store of interesting topics presented by 
classical history and antiquities. Averani’s 
printed Lectures, occupying the first and 
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second volumes of his collected Latin works, 
possc*ss indeed no inconsiderable merit, ami 
may still lie peru.sed wltli advantage ; hut 
they show him to have been better fitted for 
familiarizing the minds of youth with facts 
and principles developed by others, than for 
extending the sphere of knowledge by origi- 
nal researches. They are the effusions of 
a full and active mind, which had its ac- 
quisitions always at command, and could 
always present them in an agreeable shape; 
but which pos.sessed neither sufficient pa- 
tience and self-denial to reject the useless, 
nor sufficient judgment and logical power to 
introduce clear arrangement, or to attempt 
consecutive reasoning. The best parts of the 
lectures are desultory discussions on ancient 
customs or points of history. Indeed it was 
only by the free use of such materials that 
it was possible, if abstruse and unpopular 
details were to be excluded, to fill up such an 
outline as that which he marked out for 
himself. His two volumes contain eighty- 
six lectures on the Greek Anthology, fifty- 
eight on Thucydides, and twenty-six on Eu- 
ripides ; after which come thirty-one lectures 
on Livy, forty-five on Virgil, and ninety- 
eight on Cicero, which are perhaps the most 
valuable of the series. The style of the lec- 
tures shows the carelessness with which they 
were composed. That of the orations is 
more correct and polished ; but neither they 
nor the Latin verses are important enough 
to affect the estimate of Averani’s literary 
character. The Italian lectures on one of 
Petrarch’s Canzoni are spoken of in a depre- 
ciating tone by the sarcastic Fontanini, and 
do not seem to have received much attention 
in any quarter since the author’s own time. 
(Giuseppe Averani, Benedicti Arerani V’ifn, 
prefixed to his Latin works ; Fabroni, I 'if o’ 
Italonm, viii. 8 — 32 ; Mazzuchelli, i^icrittori 
d’ltoliu ; Tiraboschi, Storia della Lettcratura 
Italiana, ed. 1787 — 94, viii. 430 ; Corniani, 
Secoli della I^tteratura Italiana, cd. 1833, 
ii. 198; LeClerc, Bibliotheqne (fhoisie, xxW. 

1 — 42, Bihliotheqne Ancienne et Modernc, xii. 
130 — 198; Fabricius, Bibliotheca Latina, 
ed. Ernesti, i. 148, 307.) W. S. 

AVERA'NI, GIUSEPPE, the youngest 
and best known of the three brothers who 
bore the name, was bom at Florence in 1062. 
He was professionally a jurist, but was hardly 
le.ss distinguished for his attainments in phy- 
sical scienc.e. Scientific studies, indeed, were 
the favourite occupation of his early youth ; 
and, after having been for some time under 
teachers of the antiquated school, he was for- 
tunate enough to Iw initiated into the prin- 
ciples of a l>etter philosophy by Giuseppe del 
Papa, and by the celebrated Viviani. Among 
the first fnii’ts of his re.searches was a juvenile 
treatise “On the Motion of Heavy Bodies 
upon Inclined Planes,” wTitten in defence of 
the opinions of Galileo and other scientific 
experimenters. Soon afterwards, while en- 
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gaged in the study of the law at Pisa, he 
translated the commentary of Eutocius of 
Ascalon upon Archimedes. 

In 1C84, on the recommendation of Vi- 
viani, Averani was invited to accept a pro- 
fessorship of mathematics in the university 
of Bologna. Attached to Tuscany, or hoping 
for better preferment there, he declined the 
offer. Meanwhile he had been no less active 
in his professional and classical studies than 
in his pursuit of scientific knowledge ; and 
Magalotti and Redi, who had long known 
him well, recommended him pressingly to 
the Grand-Duke Cosmo III. Immediately, 
while yet but twenty-two years old, he was 
appointed one of the professors of law in the 
imiversity of Pisa. His friend Redi, in his 
own whimsically lively style, declared the 
new professor’s inaugural address to be “ su- 
perbissima, Latinissima, et arci-eloquentis- 
sima.” His success as a lecturer corre- 
sponded with the high expectations which 
had been raised by his early character. He 
lectured on the Institutions till 1G88, when 
he was intrusted with the more important 
duty of expounding the Pandects. The 
grand-duke committed particularly to his 
charge the education of his son Giovanni- 
Gastone, who was afterwards the last reign- 
ing prince of the house of Medici. 

While Averani’s fume as a juri.st rapidly 
increased, he found time to cultivate the fa- 
vourite studies of his youth. In 1694 and 
169.% he and Cipriano Targioni prosecuted, 
by the orders of the grand-duke, an elalwrate 
series of experiments with the buniing-glass, 
the results of which were published. Not 
long afterwards, his attention was directed to 
the experiments of the English ol)server 
Hawksbee on light and electricity, which he 
repeated at Pisa ; and he next instituted ex- 
periments of his own upon the phenomena 
of smell and the propagation of sound. His 
friend Henry Newton, w'ho was then ambas- 
sador from England at the court of Florence, 
communicated Averani’s experiments to his 
scientific friends in Ix)ndon. Some of the 
foreign biographers assert that the papers 
wore printed in the “ Philo.sophical Transac- 
tions.” This is a mistake ; but the same 
writers are correct in asserting that, in ac- 
knowledgment of the merit of the commu- 
nications, the author was elected a member 
of tlie Royal Society. Among the names of 
the members admitted iii 1712, appears that 
of “ Sign. Josephus Averinus, Prof. Juris, 
of Pisa.” (Thomson, History of the Royal 
Society, Appendix, p. xxxiii.j 

About the same time, Brenkmann, tlie fa- 
mous Dutch jurist, came to Florence to ex- 
amine the celebrated codex of the Pandects. 
Becoming acquainted with Averani, and 
reading the manuscript of a work on which 
he was engaged, called “ Interprelationes 
Juris,” he requested leave to transmit a copy 
for the perusal of Bynckershoeck and Noodt. 
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Nootlt, on examining it, insisted upon its be- 
ing printed; and the first two books were 
published in 1716. About 1720 Averani re- 
fused the invitation of Victor Amadeus of 
Savoy to a professorship in the university of 
Turin. He declined with equal steadiness 
to become a judge of the Supreme Court at 
Florence. He remained in liis accustomed 
occupations at Pisa, teaching witli high re- 
putation, consulted and respected by jurists 
both in Italy and abroad, and beloved as a 
man whose heart was not less warai in age 
than in youth, and whose natural hastiness of 
temper had been tamed by reflection and by 
religious principle. 

About the time when he had attained his 
sixty-second year, his health, which had long 
been infirm, became so much broken that he 
felt himself incapable of performing his aca- 
demical duties. Accordingly he sent in his 
resi^ation, which, however, his former pu- 
pil tlie new grand-duke (not altogether weak 
or corrupted) peremptorily refused to ac- 
cept. Averani was never able to resume 
teaching ; but he spent the remaining four- 
teen years of his life in prosecuting his legal 
re.searches as assiduously as his feebleness 
allowed him, and in completing his “ Inter- 
pretationes Juris,” which he finally left for 
publication to the care of his friend the Mar- 
quis Antonio Niccolini. He died at Florence, 
on the 24th of August, 1 738. His excellent 
library was bequeathed to the university of 
Pisa. 

The studies of Giuseppe Averani were not 
confined to jurisprudence and physical sci- 
ence. He dipped into theology, and endea- 
voured to illustrate, chiefly by antiquarian 
remarks, the history of the foundation of 
(^Christianity. He was attached likewise* to 
jiolite literature, and to the study of his na- 
tive language ; he was long the censor of the 
academy Della Crusca, and published dis- 
courses which he had read at its meetings. 
His Latinity is highly vaunted by his coun- 
trymen, who however do him much more 
than justice in comparing him with Muretus. 
His reputation, indeed, now rests exclusively 
upon his juridical works, especially the ” In- 
terpretationes and the value of his labours 
in the antiquarian department of the law is 
univei'sally achnitted to be considerable. In 
his own time he enjoyed the confidence and 
respect of Schulting, N<xxlt, Bynckei-shoeck, 
and other great jurists, with whose names 
Heineccius, in the preface to his “ Antiqui- 
fiites,” couples that of Averani. 

His published works are enumerated in 
the following list : — 1. ” Rsperienze fatte collo 
Specchio Ustorio,” in the “Galleria di Mi- 
nerva,” tom. vi. part v., and in the “ Gior- 
nale de’ Letterati d’ Italia,” tom. viii. art. 9. 
2. “ Disputatio de Jure Belli et Pacis,” Flo- 
rence, 1703. 3. “Prefazione alle Poesie 

Toscane di Mousignor Ansaldo Ansaldi,” 
Florence, 1704. 4. “Dissertatio de Rappre- 
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saliis, liabita Pisis, anno 1714,” published by 
Migliorucci, in his “ Institutiones Juris Ca- 
nonici,” tom. iv. p. 75, 1732. 5. “ luterpre- 

tatiouum Juris Libri Duo,” Leiden, by Van 
der Aa, 1716, 8vo. ; and “ Interpretationum 
Juris Libri Tres posteriores. Pars I. et II.,” 
Leiden, by Van der Aa, 1 746, 8vo. 6. “ Vita 
Beuedicti Averani, et Pncfatio in ejus Ope- 
ra,” prefixed to the works of Benedetto, 
1717. 7. “ Ue Libertate Civitatis Florentiae 

ejusque Dominii,” Pisa, 1721, 4to. 8. “Ora- 
tio de Jurisprudentift, Medicina, Theologia,, 
per sua principia addiscendis, Pisis habita 
anno 1723,” printed surreptitiously at Pisa 
with the false date of Verona, 8vo. ; reprinted 
in vol. ii. of the “ Opuscula Variorum ad Ju- 
risprudentiam pertinentia,” Pisa, 1769, 9 
vols. 8vo. 9. “ Lezioni sopra la Passione di 
Nostro Signore Gesii Cristo,” Urbino, 1738, 
8vo., an incorrect edition of lectures read in 
the Academy Della Cru.sca. 10. “Disser- 
tatio de Calculonun seu Latrunculorum 
Ludo,” printed in vol. vii. of the “ Miscel- 
laneii di Vaij Opuscoli,” Venice, 1742, 12mo, 

11. “ Lezioni Toscane,” edited by Gori, 4to.. 
Florence, vol. i. 1744; vol. ii. 1746; vol. iii. 
1761. These volumes contain lectures on 
topics of philosophy and antiquities, an aug- 
mented and corrected edition of the lectures 
ou the Passion, reprints of the author’s phy- 
sical experiments, and some other pieces. 

12. “ Monumenta Latina Posthuma Josephi 
Averani,” Florence, 1768. 

(Fabroni, Vita Italormn, vii. 321 — 359; 
Tipaldo, liiograjia deyli Italiani Illustri, 
vi. 433 — 437, Venice, 1838; Comiani, Secoli 
della Letteratura Italiana, ii, 197 ; Lom- 
bardi, Letteratura Italiana del Secolo X VIII. 
iv. 195 — 198; Mazzuchelli, Scrittori <T Ita- 
lia ; I>e Clerc, lliblioth^ue Ancienne et Mo- 
rfeme, iv. 92 — 126; Acta Eruditorum, I..eip- 
zig, 1716, p. 214.) W. S. 

AVERA'NI, NICCOLO', a brother of 
Benedetto and Giuseppe, was bom at Flo- 
rence about the middle of the seventeenth 
centun'. He practised as an advocate, but 
was mso eminent as a mathematician. In 
1687 Magliabecchi earnestly advised the 
Bishop of Padua to appoint him prefect of 
studies in tlie university- of that city ; but the 
advice was disregarded, and Averani re- 
mained at Florence. He died there in 1727. 
His «laim to remembrance rests on his having 
been the editor of the second edition of the 
works of Gassendi, Florence, 1727, 6 vols. fol. 
In his lifetime nothing written by him was 
printed, except the laborious indices to the 
works of his brother Benedetto. Ten years 
after his death Gori edited, with notes by 
Cardinal Noris, the only original composi- 
tion of Niccolb Averani which has seen the 
light, “ De Mensibus A'igyptiomm, nunc 
primum edita Dissertatio,” Florence, 1737, 
4to. (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d‘ Italia ; Tiimldo, 
Biuyrajia degli Italiani Illustri, vi. 438.) 

W. S. 
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AVERA'RA, GIOVANNI BATTISTA, 
an Italian fresco painter of Bergamo, born 
in the early part of the sixU*euth centuiy. 
He is praised by Ridolfi, and was a painter 
of vei-satile ability. He appears to liave 
made Titian his model ; ne excelled in 
colouring, in painting infants, and in land- 
scape backgrounds, which he copied with 
great truth from nature. Several of his 
works are described in Muzio’s “ 'Featro di 
Bergamo.” He died at Bergamo, in 1 548, in 
the prime of life. (Lauzi, Storia Pittorica, 
&c.) R. N. W. 

AVERBACH, R. ISAAC, or R. ISAAC 
BEN ISAIAH REIS, of Averbach (pV"N H 

D'n p pnv' n in "i^tn'in 

*13“1'N'1ND), was a Jewish writer and gram- 
marian who resided at Fiirth in the lie- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, where 
he wrote several elementary works on the 
Hebrew language, among which are a Ma- 
nuel, with the Chaldee title “ Ghersa Di- 
nuka” (“The instmetion of the Suckling”). 
It is a short introduction to Hebrew gram- 
mar, in the J udoeo-Germanic language, to 
which is added the formation of tlie re- 
gular verb “ Pakad,” throughout all its 
conjugations. It was printed at Wilmers- 
dorf by Hirsch ben Chajim, a.m. 5478 (a.d. 
1718), in 8vo. Averbach is also the author 
of another German-Hebrew Primer, or a re- 
vised edition of the same, with the Chaldee 
title “ Shutha Dinuka,” and the German one 
“ Kindersprach” (“ The Speech of the Suck- 
ling”). It was printed at Fiirth, a.m. 5485 
(a.d. 1725), 8vo. He also wrote “Beer 
Rechoboth” (“The Well of the Streets”), or 
“ Penish al Dikduke Rashi” (“ A Com- 
mentary on the Grammaticalia of Rashi”), 
which IS an exposition of those parts of the 
Commentary of R. Solomon Jarchi on the 
Pentateuch, which afford an opportunity for 
grammatical illustration. It was printed at 
Sulzbach, by Salman l>en Aaron, a.m. 5490 
(a.d. 1730). It has the text of the passages 
from Rashi above, and the analytical com- 
mentary of Isaac Averbach below. (Wolfius, 
liibliotli. Hebr. iii. 87, iv. 775, 882.) 

C. P. H. 

AVERBACH, R. SAMUEL BEN 
DAVID (*13TN'1N nn P n), a 

Polish Rabbi, a native of Lublin, who lived 
during the middle and latter part of the 
seventeenth century. He is the author of a 
work called “ Chesed Shemuel”(“The Piety of 
Samuel”). It is a cabbalistical commentary 
on select passages and histories of the book 
of Genesis, and was printed at Amsterdam, 
by Moses ben Abraham Mendes Coltino, a.m. 
5449 (a.d. 1689), in large 8vo. In the pre- 
face, die author thus assigns his reasons for 
writing his l)ook. God, he says, had twice 
delivered him when his life was in the most 
imminent peril ; in the first instance, in his 
native town of Lublin, in tlxe year a.m. .5417 
(a.d. 1657), when, on the evening before the 
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Feast of Tabernacles, many thousand people 
•were slain or carried away into captivity, 
while he escaped unhurt; and again when on 
a journey to the town of Reissen, near Lissa, 
in Poland, his friend and fellow-traveller, 
Jechezkel of the order of the priesthood, was 
killed at his side. On account of these pro- 
vidential deliverances, he bound himself by 
a vow to make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem; 
but not finding it convenient to do so, he 
substituted for it the writing of this short 
commentary, which was edited after the 
author’s death by R. Eliakim ben Jacob. 
(Wolfius, Biblioth. Hchr. iii, 1079 — 85.) 

C. P. H. 

AVERDY, CLEMENT CHARLES 
FRANCOIS DE L’, sometimes called La- 
verdi, a French statesman and author, w'as 
bom at Paris, according to some authori- 
ties in 1720, and according to others in 
1723. He was a coimcillor of parliament, 
and became comptroller-general of the 
finances in 1759. His predecessor in this 
office, Bertin, whose policy had been strongly 
opposed by the parliament, although high in 
the favour of Madame de Pompadour, was at 
last sacrificed to appease tlie opposition, and 
the favourite conceived the design of choos- 
ing a successor from the body of the op- 
position. The parliament was flattered by 
the choice, and withdrew its objections to 
the imposts. The time was that in which 
tlie resources of the nation, exhausted by the 
previous war, had been reduced to the lowest 
point, and when the expenditure of the court 
had been raised to its highest pitch. After 
having with great rapidity increased the na- 
tional debt and the confusion of the finances, 
L’Averdy was dismissed in 1763. During 
the two years preceding his appointment 
there had been four successive comptrollers 
of finance. He was the author of one im- 
portant commercial reform, which might have 
given an opportunity for the reviv^ of the 
national strength, if it had not been neutra- 
lized by the wild profusion of the court, the 
consequent increase of debt and taxation, and 
the absence of all confidence in the perma- 
nence of any new system. The reform in ques- 
tion was tlie abolition of all transit duties on 
grain passing from one province of France to 
another, which was accomplished by an edict 
of the 20th of December, 1764. The pro- 
bable effect of such a change was strongly dis- 
cussed by opposite parties among the econo- 
mists, but in a short time those who had 
opposed it acknowledged its influence on the 
improvement of agriculture. L’Averdy is 
supposed to have b^n the author of another 
measure, which was not embodied in an edict 
until the 10th of July, 1765, when he had 
left office, authorizing the exportation of 
grain at any time when the price in France 
was below a certain standard. L’Averdy’s 
administration became the subject of more 
lampoons than even tliose of his predeces- 
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sors or successors, and after his short tenure 
of office he retired to his estate, apparently 
disgusted with public life. During the 
Reign of Terror, he was accused of lieiug 
a monopolist, and of being accessory to 
the famine of the time through the wilful 
destruction of the grain on his estate. He 
was brought to the guillotine on the 24th of 
November, 1 793. He had been admitted an 
honorary member of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions in 1765. He was the author of some books 
now forgotten, among which are, 1 . “ Code 
Penal,” 12mo. 1752, apparently an abridged 
compilation. It was republished with a preli- 
minary essay by F. Lorry, in 1755. 2. “ De 

la Pleine Souverainetc du Roi sur la Pro- 
vince de Bretagne,” 1765; 3. “Suite des 
Experiences de Gambais sur les Ble's noirs et 
caries,” 1788, tlie result of his agricultural 
observations on his own estate. (Chaudon 
and Delandine, Diet. Historiqnc ; Uni- 
verselle ; Querard, La France Litt&aire ; lyU- 
cretclle. Hist, de France; Vies des Surin- 
tendans des Fitiances et des Controleurs-gdnc- 
raiix, iii. 261.) J. H. B. 

AVERELL, or AUERELL, WILLIAM, 
was the author of three curious black-letter 
pamplilets, aU of which are now very scarce, 
which were published in Ixmdon in foe latter 
part of the sixteenth century, under the 
following titles; — 1. “A wonderfhll and 
straunge Newes which happened in the 
Countye of Sufiblke and Essex, the first of 
February, being Fryday, where it rayned 
Wheat, foe space of vi. or vii. Miles Compas,” 
16mo. 1583. 2. “A meruailous combat of 
contrarieties, malignantlie striuing in foe 
members of man’s bodie, allegoricallie repre- 
senting vnto vs the enuied state of our flo- 
rishing Commonwealth: wherin dialogue- 
wise by the way, are touched foe extreame 
■vices of this present time ; witli an earnest 
and vehement exhortation to all true English 
harts, couragiously to be readie prepared 
against foe enemie.” This work is in the 
form of a dialogue between foe tongue, hand, 
foot, and other members of the hotly, 
“ wherin,” according to a second title, “ foe 
extreame vices of this present age are di.s- 
playd against traytors and treasons ;” and it 
was published, with a dedication to “ Maister 
George Bonde, Lord Maior of London,” in 
1588. 3. “Four Notable Histories, applyed 
to foure worthy Examples : a.s, 1. A Diall 
for Daintie Darlings. 2. A Spectacle for 
negligent Parents. 3. A Glass for disobe- 
dient Sonnes. 4. And a Myrrour for vir- 
tuous Maydes.” This was pulilished in 4to. 
in 1 59U ; but Lowndes mentions also an 
edition, in the same form, of foe year 1 584. 
Nothing is known of Averell’s personal his- 
tory, and of foe above works the second only 
is preserved in the British Museum. The 
titles of foe first and tliird are taken from 
Lo'wndes’s Bibliographer's Manual, vol. i. 
pp. 82, 83. J. T. S. 
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AVERKAM, HENRIK VAN, a land- | having been especially mentioned by Dante 
scape and marine painter of Kampen, where I (^Inferno, canto iv.) as 
he was bom about the end of the sixteenth I “ Averrols, che ’1 gian comento feo,” 

century. His history is imknown; he was I and partly from the accusations brought 
called the Mute of Kampen, De Stomme van I against him by some of the Christian writers 
Kampen, but whether from the fact of his I of the middle ages. His complete name was 
being dumb, or from any peculiar retire- Abu-l-walid Mohammed Ibn Ahmed Ibn 
ment, seclusive reserve, or taciturnity of I Mohammed Ibn Roshd, of which the first 
habit, is doubtful. His pictures and draw- I two words have been sometimes corrapted 
ings are said to be valued by tho^ who Imow into Abulguail, and the last two into Aben- 
thcm, but more particularly lus drewinra, I mgt, Aben Kuschd, Auen Ruis, Ibn Ruschad, 
which are in black chalk and with the I Ibn Rusid, Ibn Rosdin, &c. He was bom of 
pen ; the colouring of his paintings has I a good family, at Cordova in Andalusia, 
lost through time, especially in the gr^ns, I where his father and grandfather had held 
which have blacken^. He painted winter the office of K^i, a dignity which, accord- 

and summer views, and his landscapes are | jng to Al-makkari of Mohamm. I)yn. 

enriched with figures and animals : his in Spain, vol. i. p. 104) was always reputed 
works are marked with a monogram, con- I the most honourable of all, not only on ac- 
sisting in an A upon an H. Van Aver- I count of his spiritual jurisdiction, all reli- 
kam is not mentioned in any of the Dutch giousaflfeirs being exclusively intrusted to his 
biographical works on artists published pre- I care, but also owing to the great power which 
viously to the recent work of Van Eyn- I that office gave to its holders. His grand- 

den and Vander Willigen, “ Geschiedenis I father is probably the person who is called 

der Vaterlandsche Schilderkunst” A few I by Al-makkari (vol. ii. p. 307) “ the cele- 
of his works have been engraved, some I bra ted Kadi Abii-l-walid Ibn Roshd,” and 
of which, according to Bmlliot, are at- I -^rho is said by him to have teen chosen by 
tributed to A. Vander Hagen, through the citizens of Cordova, Seville, and other 
the nature of the monogram upon them : I places, as a deputy to be sent to the Sultan 
some prints after him are marked “ H. de I »Ali Ibn Yusuf, to teg him to transport into 
Stem, inventor.” (Bmlliot, J>ictionnaire des Africa some of the Christians who liy^ 
Monogrammes, &c.) R. N. W. I Jn those parts. The exact year of Averroes’ 

AVEROLDO, GIU'LIO ANTONIO, the birth is unknown. It has sometimes teen 
son of Giambattista Averoldo, was bom at I placed in a.d. 1149 (a.h. .543-4), on the 
Venice, on the 6th of January, 1651. He I authority, it is said, of Pietro di Abano; 
studied at Padua, where he obtained the de- but this is certainly much too late, as may 
gree of Doctor of Laws. Taking an especial be proved by several chronological argu- 
mterest in the study of antiquities, he formed ments : first, ne is said to have b^n very old 
a large library, and also a collection of marbles when he died, a.h. 595 (a.d. 1198); secondly, 
and medals, which became an object of at- I be was an intimate friend of Abu Merwdn 
traction to the visitors of Brescia, where he I ibn Zohr, who died a.h. 557 (a.d. 1161-9) ; 
had taken up his residence. He published and, thirdly, he was a pupU of Avempace, 
an Italian translation of Raissant de Renxs’ \|rho died either a.h. 525 (a.d. 1130-1) or 
“Discours sur douze m^Ues des jeux U.h. 533 (a.d. 1138-9). We may safely 
st^culaires de I’empereur Domitien,” Br^cia, I conjecture that he was bom in the first 
8vo. 1687. His only original work is entitled quarter of the sixth century after the Hijra, 
“ Le Scelte Pitture di Brescia additate al or the twelfth of the Christian sera. He 
Forestiere,” Bresci^ 4to. 1700. Notwith- passed the first years of his life at Cordova, 
standing its title, this book is not confined to I where he soon became eminent for his bril- 
the description of paintings only, but re- liant qualities, and distinguished for his ar- 
fers to many of the other curiosities of dour in the acquisition of learning. He is 
Brescia, sunong the rest the antique marbles gaid to have attained the utmost limit of per- 
in the possession of tlie author, from which fection in jurispmdence and the science of 
he gives the correction of forty inscriptions controversy, which he learned from Abu 
inaccurately copied by Rossi and Vinacesi. I Mohammed Ibn Razek ; he was instmcted 
Averoldo died on the 5th of June, 1717, 1 in medicine by Abii Ja’far Ibn Hdrdn, whose 
leaving behind him a great number of un- I disciple he was for a considerable length of 
published MSS. (Mazzuchelli, Scrxtton I time, and from whom he acquired much 
d' Italia, i. pt 2, p. 1244 ; Averoldo, Scelte of his learning in the natural and philo- 
Pitturedi Brescia.) 1 sophical sciences. He was also a Ptepil 

AVERROiK (written also A VERRHOES, Avempace, and as some say, of Ibn Tofayl 
AVERROYS, AVEROIS, AVEROYS, &c.), and Avenzoar ; and he was one of the tutors 
the corrupted form of Ibn Roshd, the name of the celebrated Maimonides. He was first 
of one of the most celebrated of all the Ara- Kudi of Seville, and afterwards of Cor^va ; 
bian philosophers, who seems to have ac- and he became one of the principal officers 
quired among European nations an undue at the court of Abu Yusuf Ya’kiib Al-naan- 
share of reputation, partly perhaps for his I sur-billah, the fourth of the Almohade bul- 
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tins, A.H. 580—595 (a.d. 1184— 1199\ with 
whom he enjoyed great favour, ana who, 
whenever he summoned him to his presence 
for the purpose of conversing with him, or of 
inquiring into some partic^ars about the 
sciences which Averrocs cultivated, always 
used to address him by the affectionate term 
of “ Brother.” The story of the disgrace of 
Averrocs is given by Leo Africanus, and 
since repeated by Nicolas Antonio, Bayle, 
and almost all succeeding writers ; but L^’s 
authority is not generally consider^ sufficient 
to warrant the accuracy of any fact that is 
mentioned by no other ancient author. The 
following account is chiefly taken from 
Bayle : — ^A great many of the nobility and 
doctors of Cordova, and particularly Ibn Zohr, 
the physician, envied Averrocs, and resolved 
to prosecute him on account of irreligion. 
They suborned some young men to desire 
him to read them a philosophical lecture, 
to which he consented, and discovered to 
them in this lecture his philosophical creed. 
They procured an act to be drawn up by a 
notary, and declared him a heretic. This 
act was signed by a hundred witnesses, and 
sent to the SultAn Al-mansiir, who was 
then at Marocco. This prince, having 
seen it, fell into a passion against Aver- 
ro&, and said aloud, “ It is evident that this 
man is not of our relipon.” He ordered 
all his estate to be confiscated, and obliged 
him to keep within Al-isalah, a town close to 
Cordova, and inhabited by Jews. Averrocs 
obeyed ; but going sometimes to the mosque 
in order to perform his devotions, and the 
children driving him away with stones, he 
removed from Cordova to Fez, and lay con- 
cealed there. He was discovered within a 
few days after, and put into prison, and M- 
manstir was asked what should be done with 
him. That prince assembled together a gr^t 
many doctors in divinity and law, and in- 
ouir^ of them what pumshment such a man 
deserved. The greatest part of them replied, 
that as a heretic he deserved death; but 
some of them represented, that a man of his 
character ought not to be put to death, since, 
as he was particularly eminent as a lawyer 
and a divine, the general report would be, 
not that a heretic was condemned, but that 
a lawyer and a divine had suffered that 
sentence. “ The consequences of this,” 
added they, “will be, 1. that no more in- 
fidels will embrace our fiiith, and so our 
religion will be discouraged; and, 2. that 
there will be a complaint that our African 
doctors seek out and find reasons to take 
away one another’s lives. The most proper 
expMient will be, to oblige him to make a 
retractation before the gate of the great 
mosque, where he shall be asked whether he 
repents. We are of opinion that your majesty 
should pardon him in case he repents ; for 
there is no man upon earth who is exempt 
from all crimes.” Al-mansiir approved of 
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this advice, and gave orders to the governor 
of Fez to see the execution of that sentence. 
In consequence of this, one Friday, at the 
hour of prayer, Averrocs was conducted to 
the gate of the mosque, and placed bare- 
headed upon the highest step, and all those 
who entered into the mosque spit in his face. 
Prayers being over, the doctors with the 
notaries, and the judge with bis assessors, 
came thither, and asked him, whether he re- 
pented of his heresy. He answered “ Yes ;” 
upon which he was sent back. He stayed at 
Fez for some time, and read lectures in law ; 
till Al-mansiir having given him leave to 
return to Cordova, he went thither, and lived 
in a miserable manner, being deprived of 
his estate and books. In the meau time the 

i ’udge who had succeeded him aci^uitted 
limself so ill in his office, and justice in 
general was so badly administered in that 
country, that the people groaned under the 
oppression. The Sultan, being desirous to 
remedy this disorder, assembled his council, 
and proposed to restore Averrocs. The 
greatest part of the counsellors agreed to the 
proposition; upon which he sent an order 
for him to come immediately to Marocco, 
and discharge the duties of his former post. 
Averrocs soon removed thither with his 
family, and spent the reminder of his life 
there. 

Ibn Abi Ossaybi’ah mentions the disgrace 
of Averrocs in much briefer and more general 
terms, says that several other eminent philo- 
sophers and theologians (whose names he 
mentions) were involved in it, and gives as 
the apparent cause of the Sultan’s displeasure 
that they had been accused of giving their 
leisure hours to the cultivation of philosophy 
and the study of the ancients. He goes on to 
state that the Suite’s anger was said to have 
been principally caused by his having been 
called byAverro&, inoneof his works, “Malek 
al-berber,” “ King of the Berbers,” and that 
the author gave as an excuse, that it was a 
slip of the pen, and that he had meant to 
write “ Malek al-barreyn,” “ King of the two 
Countries” (Spain and Africa); the dif- 
ference in the appearance of the two words 
in Arabic being very small. Averrocs lived 
to a very great age, and died at Marocco, 
most probably at the beginning of a.h. 
595 (Nov. or Dec., a.d. 1198), though a 
somewhat later date is sometimes given. He 
left a son, named Abu Mohammed ’Abdullah, 
who was a physician, and is said to have 
been well versm in the practical part of me- 
dicine; and also other sons, who applied 
themselves to the study of theology and law, 
and became K^is of different towns and dis- 
tricts; and two of whom are said to have 
visited the court of the Emperor Frederick 
II., A.D. 1212 — 1250. Of the personal 

character of Averrocs little is said by Ibn 
Abi Ossaybi’ah, but that which is attri- 
buted to him by Leo Africanus is in a high 
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degree noble and estimable, comprehending 
the virtues of humanity, magnanimity, lil>e- 
rality, patience under insult, and forgiveness 
of injuries. With respect to his intellectual 
qualities, he is describetl as being possessed 
of a |H)werful reason, a clear understanding, 
and an acute mind ; and altogether (bating 
his irreligion, if the charge be true) he de- 
serves to be ranked among the most illus- 
trious characters of his own or any other age 
or country. 

The works of Averroes were very nu- 
merous, no less than seventy-eight being 
enumerated in a MS. in the E^urial library 
(cod. 879); they treated also of very dif- 
ferent subjects (theology, philosophy, logic, 
law, natural history, medicine, &c.). The 
titles of the greater part of these may be 
found in W iistenfeld’s “ Geschichte der Ara- 
bischen Aerzte und Naturforscher,” § 191, 
and Gayangos’ Appendix to his translation 
of Al-mak&iri, vol. i. p. xx. &c. ; but only 
those will l>e noticed here which have been 
published either in a Latin or Hebrew trans- 
lation, none of them (it is believed) liaving 
ever appeared in the original Arabic. A col- 
lected edition of his works was published in 
a Latin version, chiefly made by Jacob Mau- 
tinus, a Jewish physician, together with a 
Latin translation of Aristotle’s works, in 
eleven volumes, folio, at Venice, by the 
Juntas, 1552, &c. The First volume contains 
“ Expo.sitio in' Librum Porphyrii Intro- 
ductio,” (“ An Exposition of Porphyry’s In- 
troduction to Logic,”) published tor the first 
time ; “ Expositio in Aristotelis Praniica- 
menta,” (“ An Exposition of the Categories of 
Aristotle,”) publi.shed for tlie first time; 
“ Expositio in Aristotelis Lihros De Inter- 
pretatione,” (“ An Exposition of Aristotle’s 
books on Interpretation,”) now first pub- 
lished ; “ Media Expositio in Aristotelis 
Libros Priorum Resol utoriorum,” (“ The In- 
termediate (?) Exposition of the Prior Ana- 
lytics of Aristotle ;”) “ Expositio Maxima, 
seu Magna Commentaria, in Aristotelis 
Librum De Demonstratione,” (“ The Great 
Commentary on Aristotle’s Posterior Ana- 
lytics ;”) “ Expositio Media in eosdem ArLs- 
totelis Posteriorum Resol utoriorum Libros,” 
(“ The Intermediate (?) Exposition of the Pos- 
terior Analytics of Aristotle ;”) “ Expositio 
Media in Aristotelis Octo Libros Topico- 
rum,” (“ The Intermediate (?) Exposition of 
the 'Topics of Aristotle ;”) “ Expositio Media 
in Aristotelis Libros Duos Elenchorum,” 
(“ The Intermediate Exposition of Aristotle’s 
Sophistical Elenchi ;”) “ Epitome in Libros 
Logic® Aristotelis,” ( “ An Epitome of Aris- 
totle’s Logic”) (which was translated into 
Hebrew by Rabbi Jacob Ben Simson Autoli, 
and published at Rieff (Riva de Trento), 1550, 
small 8vo., “ 'The whole of Aristotle’s Logic, 
abridged by IbiiRoshd”); “Qiursita Variain I 
Libros Logic®,” (“ Various Questions on ; 
Aristotle’s Logic ;”) and a short Letter on the 
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Posterior Analytic.s, “ Epistola in IJbrum de 
DenioiiKtratione.” The Second voliune con- 
tains — “ Paraphrasis in Libros 'Tros Rheto- 
ricoruni Aristotelis,” (“A Paraphra.se of Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric;”) “Paraphrasis in Librum 
Poetic® Aristotelis,” (“ A l*aniphrase of Aris- 
totle’s Poetic,”) now first published. The 
Third volume contains — “ Expositio in Aris- 
totelis Libros Decern Moralium N iconiachio- 
min,” (“An Exjiosition of Aristotle’s Nicoina- 
chean Ethics;”) and “ Paraphrasis in Libros 
Platonis de llepublica,” (“ A Paraphrase of 
the Republic of Plato.” ) 'The Fourth volume 
contains — “ Prommium in Aristotelis de 
Physico Auditu Libros Octo,” (“ A Preface to 
the Physics of Aristotle ;”) “ Commentaria in 
eosdem Magna,” (“ The great Commentary 
on the same ;”) and “ Expositio Mcnlia super 
tres primos Libros,” (“ The Intenncdiate (?) 
Exposition on the first three Books of the 
same,”) now first published. (These works 
were abridged and translated into Hebrew 
by Rabbi Samuel Ben Jehuda Aben Til>- 
bon, and published at Rielf (Riva de 
Trento) in 1 550, small 8vo., “ A (.knnpen- 
dium of the Physical Auscultation of Aris- 
totle,” by Ibn Roshd.) The Fifth volume 
contains — “ Conimentarii in Aristotelis libros 
de Cado,” (“A Commentary on Aristotle’s 
Work on the Heavens ;”) “ Paraphrasis in eos- 
dem,” (“ A Paraphrase of the same;”) “ Ex- 
positio Media in Aristotelis Libros de Gene- 
ratione et Corruptione,” (“ The Intermediate 
(?) Exposition of Aristotle’s Work on Ge- 
neration and Corruption ;”) “ Paraphrasis in 
eosdem,” (“A Paraphrase of the same ;”) “ Ex- 
positio Media in Aristotelis Libros Meteoro- 
logicorum,” (“ The Intermediate Exposition 
of Aristotle’s Work on Meteors.”) The Sixth 
volume contains — “ Paraphrasis in Aristo- 
telis Libros Quatuor de Partibus Animaliuni,” 
(“ A Paraphrase of Aristotle’s Work on tlie 
Parts of Animals,”) now first published ; 
“ Commentarii in Aristotelis Libros Tres de 
Anima,” (“ A Commentary on Aristotle’s 
Work on the Soul ;”) “ Paraphrasis in Aris- 
totelis Librum de i^nsu et Seiisilibus,” (“ A 
Paraphrase of Aristotle’s Work on Sense 
and Sensibles ;”) “ Paraphrasis in Aristotelis 
Librum de Memoria et Reminiscentia,” (“ A 
Paraphra.se of Aristotle’s W’ork on Me- 
mory and Reminiscence ;”) “ Paraphrasis in 
Aristotelis Libras de Somno et Vigilia, 
de Somniis, et de Divinatione per Som- 
uum,” (“ A Paraphrase of Aristotle’s Works 
on Sleep and Wakefulness, on Dreams, 
and on Divination by Sleep ;”) “ Paraphrasis 
in Ari.stotelis Libros Quinque de Gencratione 
Animalium,” (“ A Paraphrase of Aristotle’s 
Work on the Generation of Animals,”) now 
first published ; “ Paraphrasis in Aristotelis 
Librum de Longitudine et Brevitate Vit®,” 
(“A Paraplirasoof Aristotle’s Work on Length 
and Shortness of Life.” The Seventh volume 
contains nothing by Averroi.‘S : the Eighth 
contains — “ Commentarii in Aristotelis Meta- 
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physicorum Libros Quatuordeciin,” (“ Com- 
mentaries on Aristotle’s Metauhysics ;”) and 
“ Epitome in eosdem Metapliysicorum Li- 
bros,” (*‘ An Epitome of Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics.”) The Ninth volume contains — 

St'rino cle SubstaJitia Orbis,” (“ A Discourse 
on the Substance of the World;” (“Destruc- 
tio Destructionuin Philosophia; .\lgazelis,” 
(“ The Destruction of Al-ghazziili’s Destruc- 
tion of Philosophy,” a work which will be 
more particularly noticed hereafter; “'IVac- 
tatus de Aniuuc Heatitudine,” (“ A Treatise 
on the Blessedness of the Soul.”) The Tenth 
volume contains — “ Colliget Libri Septem,” 
the Work called “ Colliget,” which will be 
more particularly noticed hereafter ; “ Col- 
lectaneorum de Re Medica Sectiones Tres,” 
(“ Three Sections of Medical Miscellanies,”) 
tlie first, “ De Sanitate,” (“ On Health ;”) the 
second, “ De Sanitate Tuenda,” (“ On Pre- 
serving Health ;”) and the third, “ De Ratione 
(hinindorum Morborura,” (“ On the Method 
of (hiring Diseases,”) corresponding respec- 
tively to the second, sixth, and seventh books 
of the “ Colliget ;” “ Commentaria in Avi- 
cenmc C’antica,” (“ A (himraentary on Avi- 
cenna’s Cantica ;”) and “ Tractatus de The- 
riac<%” (“A Treatise on Theriaca,”) now first 
published. The Eleventh volume contains — 
“ Marci Antonii Zimanc Solutiones (h)utra- 
dictionum in Dictis Aristotelis et Averrois,” 
(“ Ziinara’s Solutions of the Contradictions in 
the Writings of Aristotle and Averrol^.”) 
Many of the above-mentioned works of Aver- 
rocs had been previously published, either in 
a separate form, or in a collection with Aris- 
totle’s works, at Venice, 1496, fol., 1497, 
fol., and 1.^00, fol. (Panzer, .(•1/uio/. Typo- 
(jraph.) 

The celebrity of Averroes as a writer rests 
chiefly on his Commentaries on Aristotle, 
which form the greater portion of his pub- 
lished works, and which in the middle ages 
gained for him the title of “ The Soul of Aris- 
totle,” and “ The Ckjmmcntator.” Of the 
value of these renowned commentaries it is 
very difficult to speak, chiefly because in the 
present day they are probably seldom, if 
ever, read, and also because we do not find 
that all the writers who had used and studied 
tliem held tliem in equal estimation. It 
seems, however, agreed that he laboured 
under the disadvantage of understanding 
little or no Greek, and of being forced to read 
his author’s works in a translation ; and ac- 
cordingly we find that he falls into continual 
mistake-s, and sometimes completely misre- 
presents Aristotle’s opinions. This very de- 
fect, however, has been ingeniously turned 
by Vossius into a subject for praise, and he 
exclaims (7>c Philos. Sect. p. 90), “ If, with- 
out knowing Greek, he was so happy in ex- 
plaining the meaning of Aristotle, what 
would he not have done if he had understood 
that language?” Some persons may think 
that he made up in some measure for his 
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deficiency in this respect by his admiration, 
or rather venenilion, for his author, which 
does indeed seem to have been extravagant. 
In one place he says that his writings are “so 
perfect tliat none of those who have come 
after him, up to the present time, through a 
space of fifteen hundred years, have added 
anything to them, nor can you find in them 
any error of imjx)rtance ; a degree of per- 
fection which it is miraculous and extra- 
ordinary to find in any one individual, so 
that the possessor is worthy of being con- 
sidered rather a divine than a human 
being.” i^Procem. in Aristot. Phys. Auscidt. 
vol. IV. p. 3, verso.) In auotlier place, “ Let 
us praise God, who has separate this man 
from all others in perfection, and appro- 
priated to him the highest human dignity.” 
{De General. Animal, i. 20, vol. vi. p. 21G.) 
And in a tliird passage (quoted by Bnicker), 
he says, “ The doctrine of Aristotle is 
the perfection of truth, for as much as his 
intellect was 'tlie utmost limit of the human 
intellect; so that it may be truly said of him, 
that he was created and given to us by a 
Divine Providence that we might be aware 
of how much is possible to be known.” 

The following are Tennemann’s remarks 
on Averroes {Grundriss der Geschichte der 
Philosophies § 258.) “ Among the Arabs 
Averroes was the greatest, almost the slavish 
admirer of Aristotle. He is pre-eminently 
called The Commentator ; and, notwith- 
standing his numerous official employments, 
he was the most active of all the Arab 
writers. His services towards Aristotle 
must be estimated with reference to the 
circumstances of the times. His object was 
to be merely an interpreter of Aristotle ; 
but he combined the Aristotelian doctrine 
of Matter and Form with the emanation of 
the Alexandrine school, in order to establish 
a living original principle, by means of 
which every tiling that depends on tlie ori- 
ginal principle might be explained ; and thus 
he introduced a foreign element into the sys- 
tem of Aristotle, of which his theory of the 
active understanding is a neces.sary conse- 
quence. The original essence converts all 
Forms into Reality, not by means of crea- 
tion, for from nothing nothing can come, but 
by combination of the Matter witii the Form, 
or by the development (explication) of the 
Form which is implicated in the Matter. 
(Averroes, lib. xii. Metaph.) Thought, as 
well as the sensuous perception, presupposes 
three things: a receptive (material) under- 
standing; the understanding which is re- 
ceived, or the fonns of thou^t, which is the 
thinking power ; and an operating imderstand- 
ing, which produces motion, and causes the 
material, as well as the abstract forms and 
the principle that produces thought, to be- 
come objects of thought. There is an active 
understanding in which all human indi- 
viduals equally participate; this comes to 
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man from without ; its principle is pro- 
bably tlmt which puts the moon in motion. 
Averroes, however, is a clear enlightened 
thinker, who believes in the truth of the 
Koran, but he views it only as a popular 
system of religion, and considers that it 
requires a scientific foundation.” Averroes 
is commonly said to have belonged to the 
reli^ous sect of the Ash’arites, whose prin- 
cipal tenets have been mentioned under the 
name of their founder [Al- ash’aki'], and this 
leads us to notice the charge of impiety tlmt 
has been so constantlv brought against him 
and his writing. The irreligious opinions 
attributed to him have been carefully col- 
lected by Bayle in his long article on Aver- 
roes, but they do not seem to rest on any evi- 
dence sufficient to entitle them to belief. It 
is, however, conjectured by Brucker, and ap- 
parently not wi^out reason, that he adher^ 
with more devotion to the tenets of his 
favourite philosopher than to those of Mo- 
hammed or any other religious sect. His 
works appear to have bera always" con- 
sidered erroneous and dangerous, chiefly 
on account of his opinions respecUng the 
eternity of the world, the mortaJity of the 
soul, and the existence of a universal intelli- 
gence ; which two latter theories Freind, 
while correcting some of Bayle’s errors, ap- 
pears himself to have misunderstood, and to 
have confounded the immortality of the uni- 
versal intelligence with the immortality of 
each individual’s soul. (Brucker, Hist. Crit. 
Philosoph. tom. iii. p. 112.) In the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries the admirers of the 
Peripatetic philosophy in Italy were divided 
into two sects ; the Alexandrists, or followers 
of Alexander Aphrodisiensis, and the Aver- 
roists, who embraced the opinions of Aver- 
roes. Among the latter were Achillini, 
Zimara, Cesalpini, &c.; the other party boasted 
of some still more celebrated names. Though 
the works of both these once famous writers 
are now little read, their opinions had at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century so much 
influence, and were considered so dangerous, 
that there is a special bull of Pope Leo 
X., dated December 19, 1513, and directed 
“ Ck)ntra asserentes animam rationalem mor- 
talem esse, et (aut?) in omnibus unicam,” 
“ Against those who assert that the rational 
soul is mortal, or one only in all men ;” the 
former part of the sentence being directed 
against the Alexandrists, the latter against 
the Averroists. ( Labbeus and Cossartius, Con- 
cilia, tom. xiv. p. 187.) 

The most celebrated of the works of Aver- 
ro^, after his Commentaries on Aristotle, is 
that which is entitled “ Tehdfatu-t-tehafati,” 
“ Destruction of the Destruction,” commonly 
called “ Destructorium Destructorii.” It 
derives its name from a treatise of Al-ghaz- 
ziiU entitled “ Tehafatu-l-filosofa,” “ Destruc- 
tion of the Philosophers,” to which it is an 
answer. In this work Al-ghazzdli, while 
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attacking the tenets of the Greek and Mo- 
hammedan philosophers, fell himself into 
several important errors with respect to the 
creation of the world, and the nature and 
the attributes of the Divinity ; and therefore 
Averroes in his answer had the advantage of 
employing his talents in the defence of the 
truth. It was first translated into Hebrew 
(according to Wolff, in his “Bibliotheca He- 
brcca”) by one of the family named Calony- 
mus, and then from Hebrew into Latin ; as 
indeed appears to have been the case with 
most of uie works of Averroes. It was 
printed several times in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries : the earliest edition men- 
tioned by Panzer is that of Venice, 1495, fol. 

Besides the works contained in the col- 
lected edition mentioned above, there is a 
little book in English, which is probably 
rather scarce, published at London, in small 
8vo. 169.5, entitled “Averroeana: being a 
Transcript of several Letters from Averroes 
an Arabian Philosopher at Corduba in 
Spain, to Metrodorus a young Grecian no- 
bleman, student at Athens, in tiie years 1149 
and 1150. Also several Letters from Pytha- 
goras to the King of India,” &c. In a 
“ Letter Prefetory by Monsieur Grineau, one 
of the Messieurs de Port Royal in France, to 
the ingenious Monsieur Gramont, Merchant 
at Amsterdam,” dated 1687, it is said that 
these Letters “were written by Averroes’ 
own hand in ancient Latin, and in the year 
1231 brought ftxim his study at ^rduba, 
and laid up in the library of a certain noble- 
man at Andaluzia.” As this work has been 
sometimes considered as genuine, and quoted 
accordingly, it seems necessary to state that 
the contents are so very suspicious (to say 
the least of it), that nothing but the strongest 
external evidence could warrant a person’s 
believing them either genuine or authentic ; 
whereas, in fact, they do not appear to possess 
any external evidence whatever in their fa- 
vour, as they are not alluded to by any of 
the Arabic biographers of Averroes, they are 
not stated to have ever existed in the Arabic 
language, and even the MS. of the Latin 
copy is not distinctly stated to have been in 
existence at the date of their publication. 

The principal medical work of Averroes 
is entitled “ Kitdbu-l-kulliyydt” (commonly 
written “ Colliget”), “The Book of the 
Whole,” meaning probably that part of 
medical science which relates to the body in 
general, as, when he wrote this work, he 
asked his friend Abu Merwdn Ibn Zohr to 
write another “ On the Parts” (or treatment 
of each different member of the body in par- 
ticular), which might be a sort of complement 
to his, and form together with it a complete 
treatise on the science of medicine. In the 
composition of this work his Arabian bio- 
graphers consider that he surpassed himself ; 
but, though it contains evidences of his acute 
and philosophical spirit, it has long lost much 
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of its former reputation, and in real value is 
fer inferior to several other of the medical 
writings of the Arabians. It is divided into 
seven books, the titles of which give a suflBi- 
cient idea of their contents. The First treats 
“ De Anatomia,” of Anatomy ; the Second, 
“ De Sanitate,” of Health ; the Third, “ De 
^gritudinibus et Accidentibus,” of Diseases 
and Accidents ; the Fourth, “ De Signis Sa- 
nitatum et iEgritudinum,” of the Signs of 
Health and Disease ; the Fifth, “ De Cibis 
et Medicinis,” of Food and Medicines; the 
Sixth, De Regimine Sanitatis,” of the Regi- 
men of Health ; and the Seven A, “ De 
tudinum Curatione, seu Ingenio Samta- 
tis,” of the Healing of Diseases or the 
Means ( ?) of recovenng Health. The work 
is (as he tells us himself) chiefly a compen- 
dium of what had been said by others, with 
some additions of his own. He begins with 
the general rules of the art, and so descends 
to particulars. He says expressly that no one 
will be able to understand his writings, unless 
he is well versed in logic and natural philo- 
sophy; and accordingly we find that he 
apphes the Peripatetic doctrines to the art of 
healing more finequently than Avicenna or 
any of the Arabian writers. In anatomy he 
professes to give us nothing new, and indeed 
(like almost all the ancient and medieval 
authors) he here entirely copies Galen, 
though he thought so highly of this branch 
of medical science, that in one of his remark- 
able sayings that have been preserved he 
declares, that “ Whoever studies anatomy, his 
merits with the Almighty are increased by 
it” He places the principal seat of vision 
in the crystalline lens; attributes different 
mental fimetions to different parts of the 
brain ; and seems to have had absurd and 
credulous ideas on the subject of generation. 
In the practical part of his work there is 
scarcely anything but what is borrowed, 
forming in this, as in some other respects, a 
striking contrast with the work of his friend 
Avenzoar. It has been stated by several 
modem authors, that Averro^ never himself 
gave any medicine to the sick ; but this, as 
Freind remarks, is directly contrary to what 
appears from his own works, as he several 
times speaks of his own personal experience. 
He seems, however, as we might conclude 
from the history of his life and employments, 
to have been much more conversant with the 
theory than the practice of medicine; and 
indeed expressly says in one passa^ ( CoUia. 
lib. iv. cap. 3, p. 68, a. ed. 1.549) that he did 
not consider hunself to belong to the medical 
profession. There is one of his observations, 
noticed by Freind, which probably occurs in 
no earlier writer, — that the small-pox does 
not attack the same person twice. The first 
edition of the Latin version was printed by 
Laurentius de Valentia, at Venice, 1482, fol. 
in black letter, with two columns in the page. 
It is a scarce book. Choulant quotes Hmn 
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(^Repert. Bibl.) as his authority for the fol- 
lowing particulars. The first leaf be^ns 
thus : — “ Me emito (sic) quisquis medicina- 
lem pmdentiam adipisci plene desyderas: 
Auerois sum Colliget,” &c. ; — the second 
thus ; “ Incipit liber de medicina aueroys, 
qui dicitor coliget,” &c. ; — and the last thus : 
“ Anno gratie (sic) domini. 1482. die 5. Octo- 
bris: Deo dante. Finis impositus est huic 
aureo operi Aueroys philosophonim eximij 
diligenti cura emendato. Impresso uero 
Ueneeijs,” &c. It was several times re- 
printed in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, generally together with the “ Theisir” 
of Avenzoar: the first edition of the two 
works, Venice, 1490, fol. has been de- 
scribed elsewhere. [Avenzoar.] Some 
extracts from this work, consisting of twenty 
five chapters from the fourth and seventh 
books on the S 3 rmptoms and cure of fe- 
vers (and wrongly supposed by Wiisten- 
feld to be a distinct and complete treatise), 
are inserted by Femel in his collection of 
authors “ De Febribus,” Venice, 1576, and 
1594, fol. ; and some short extracts are also 
to be found in the collection of writers “ De 
Balneis,” Venice, 1553, fol. The second, 
sixth, and seventh books were published in 
an improved Latin translation at Lyon, 1537, 
4to. with the title “ Averrois Collectaneorum 
de Re Medica Sectiones Tres, h J. Brayerino 
Campegio Latinitate donatae.” Besides the 
“ Colliget,” and the smaller medical treatises 
already mentioned in the list of his works, 
Averro^ wrote commentaries on several of 
Galen’s writings, which are still extant in 
MS., but have never been published or trans- 
lated. 

The l(^cal works of Averroes require 
to be briefly noticed, which consist al- 
most entirely of commentaries on Aristotle’s 
treatises on that subject. 'These are, in 
general, veiy full, and rather prolix, but 
do not contribute to the understanding of the 
text so much as might be wished. (Saint- 
Hilaire, De la Logique d' Aristote.') Some- 
times he merely writes a paraphrase, but 
more commonly he explains it after the 
manner of the Greek commentators, and 
with even less precision. He also wrote a 
commentary on the “ Isagoge” of Porphyry, 
because he tells us (tom. i. fol. 1, ed. 1552) 
that it had long been customary to commence 
the study of logic with this work- Perhaps 
the most curious portion of his logical works 
is his analysis of the “ Organon” and of its 
different parts. He follows the method of 
Avicenna and Al-ghazzili very closely ; and 
if the habit of writing lengthy commentaries 
has deprived him of some of the precision 
necessary for an abridgment, he neverthe- 
less expresses himself with a clearness that 
shows him to be familiar with his subject. It 
is from Averroes that we learn that the fourth 
figure (of a syllogism) was ascribed to Galen 
(tom. i. fol. 56 verso, and 63 verso), a tra- 
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dition which is found in no Greek author, 
but which, in the absence of any contradic- 
tory testimony, has been generally followed, 
and has caused the figure to be called by 
Galen’s name. It is, however, rejected by 
Averroc^ as less natural than the others ; and 
he accordingly confines his attention to the 
three original figures invented by Aristotle. 
(Saiut-llilaire.) 

Further information respecting Averroes 
may l)e found in the following works, and 
the numerous authors quoted or referred to 
by them: — Wolfius, Bildioth. Hebr. vol. i. ; 
Leo Africanus, De Viris Illustr. in Fabri- 
cius, Bibliolh. Grccca, vol. xiii. ed. vet. ; 
Bayle, Diet. Hist, et Crit., who has fallen 
into several mistakes, some of which are cor- 
rected by Freind, Hist, Physic, vol. ii. ; 
N. Antonins, Biblioth. Hisp. Vetus, vol. ii. ; 
Brucker, Hist. Crit. Philos, vols. iii. et iv. ; 
Sprengel, Hist, de la M(fd. tome ii. ; Gayan- 
gos. Appendix to Al-makkari, Hist, of Mo- 
hammedan Dynasties in Spain, vol. i. p. xvii. ; 
Wiistenfeld, Gesch. der Arabischen Aerzte 
und Naturforscher, § 191 ; Saxius, Onomast.') 

W. A. G. 

AVERSA, MERCU'RIO D’, a Neapolitan 
painter of the early part of the seventeenth 
century. He was one of the scholars of 
Caracciolo, and was, according to Dominici, 
employed by that painter to paint pictures 
for him, for those persons who would not 
give him his own pnee or who paid at a low 
rate. (Dominici, Vite dd Pittori, ^c. Na- 
pulitani.) R. N. W. 

AVERSA, TOMMA'SO, was bom at Amis- 
trato in Sicily, towards the close of the six- 
teenth or shortly after the commencement of 
the seventeenth century. Early in life he re- 
moved to Palermo, and applied himself with 
diligence to the cultivation of literature. It 
is not known for what particular profession he 
was intended in his youth. Poetry and the 
drama, however, soon became his favourite 
pursuits, almost to the exclusion of every 
more serious study. 

He was still very young when the publica- 
tion of “ Pyramus and Thisbe,” a graceful 
idyll in the Sicilian dialect, introduced him 
to the favourable notice of the public. The 
literati of Palermo were not slow to recognise 
the youngpoet, who was as much distinguished 
by his amiable manners as by his devotion to 
the muses. He was enrolled a member of the 
“ Accademia de Riaccesi although with the 
ill-sounding and inappropriate name of 
“ L’Arido.” A versa now rapidly rose to dis- 
tinction ; he conciliated the esteem of the 
learned and noble; and among his friends 
and patrons at Palermo are reckoned tlie 
names of the Cardinal Archbishop, Gian- 
nettino Doria, Luigi Moncada, Duke of 
Montalto, and Diego of Aragon, Duke of 
Terranuova. The last-mentioned nobleman 
became so attached to his jierson, that Aversa 
at his particular request accompanied him to 
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Spain. From Spain he travelled with the 
Duke to Vienna, and thence to Home. Don 
Diego on each occasion acted in the capacity 
of amba.«!sador from his Catholic Majesty ; 
and Aversa by accompanying him was im- 
mediately introduced to the notice of some of 
the most distinguished men in Europe. At 
Rome he was made a member of the Aca- 
demies of “ Umoristi” and “ Anfistili,” in 
the latter of which he was known by the 
name of “ L’Esaltado.” 

After continuing for some time in Rome, 
Aversa was induced to take holy orders. 
Immediately after his consecration he re- 
turned to Palermo, and was appointed by the 
new Archbishop, Pietro Martinez Rubio, to 
the chaplaincy of Santa Maria della Volta. 

From this time to the end of his life he 
devoted himself with more ardour than ever 
to his favourite literary occupations ; and if 
we are to judge from the number of his 
works, his industry must have been astonish- 
ing. He died of apoplexy, sincerely regretted 
by his numerous friends, on the 3rd of 
April, 1663. 

Of Aversa’s writings the most important 
seems to be a translation into Sicilian rhyme 
of the AEneid of Virgil : the rest are for the 
most part either tragedies or comedies, which 
are not now much esteemed. 

The following is a list of his works, chro- 
nologically arranged : — 1. “ Piramo e Tisbe,” 
an idyll in the Sicilian dialect, Palermo, 1617, 
8vo. 2. “Gli Awenturosi Intrichi, Corn- 
media,” Palermo, 1637, 8vo. 3. “La Notte 
di Palermo, prima commedia in lingua Sici- 
liana,” Palermo, 1638, 8vo. 4. “11 Pelle- 
grino, overo la Sfinge debellata, tragedia 
sacra,” Palermo, 1641, 8vo. 5. “ II Giomo 
di Messina, Comedia,” Messina, 1644, 8vo. 
6. “ II Sebjistiano, tragedia sacra,” Palermo, 
1645, 8vo. 7. “Canzoni Siciliani,” inserted 
in vol. ii. part 2, of the collection entitled 
“Muse Siciliane,” Palermo, 1647, 12mo., and 
1662, 12mo. 8. “ In portento canzone pane- 
girica all’ Illustriss. et Eccel. Signore Conte 
Guglielmo Stavata, Consigliero di Stato, e 
Camariero di Sua Maesth Cesarea,” Vienna, 
1647, 4to. 9. “II Bartolomeo, overo il Se- 
lim Costante, tragedia,” Messina, 164.5, 8vo., 
and Trent, 1648, 8vo. 10. “II primo tomo 
deir Eueide di Virgilio tradotta in rima 
Siciliana,” Palermo, 1654, 12mo. “ II se- 

condo tomo,” Palermo, 1657, 12mo. “II 
terzo tomo,” Palermo, 1660, 12mo. 11. “II 

Padre Pietoso, comedia morale,” Home, 1 656, 
12mo. 12. “ L’Alipio, overo la colomba frh 

le Palme,'’poema drammatico sopra il mara- 
viglioso arrivo dell’ osse beneilette del P. F. 
Alipio di S. Giuseppe Agostiniano Scalzo Pa- 
lermitauo, alle Spieaggie di Palma in Sicilia, 
I’anno 165.3,” Home, 1657, 12mo. 13. “ La 

Corte nelle Selve, Trattenimenti modesti ed 
utili, distinti in piii veglie per gli di di Car- 
nivale. Con gli discorsi di Tomino Amistrato 
(T. Aversa), ed osservationi di lui sopra la 
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comedia titolata Notte, Fato ed Amore,” with 
the comedy itself at the end, Rome, 1G57, 
12mo. 14. “Idea, overo ordine delle scene 

per la rappresentatione della tragedia del 
Sebastiauo : con tin discorso academico detto : 
II Disinganno,” Rome, 165‘J. 15. “ L’Or- 

mindo, tragicomedia reale per la felice na- 
scitii del Serenissimo Infante D. Carlo Giu- 
sepiie d’Austria, Prencipe della Spagne,” with 
a rejiriut of the “ Disinganno ” attached, 
Palermo, 1G62, 12mo. 

Unpublished comedies: — 1. “II Manco- 
male.” 2. “ Le fuite nozze.” 3. “II Ma- 
scheratto.” 4. “ Gl’ Incolpati senza colpa. ” 
5 . “ L’Adone.” 6. “ Nozze, Fato e Morte, 
Tratteiiimenti modesti ed utili, distinti in piii 
veglie per li ultimi d\ di Carnovale the 
origimU of the comedy entitled “ La Notte 
di Palermo.” (Mongitore, Bibliotheca Sicula ; 
Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d' Italia.) G. B. 

AVESA'NI, GIOA'CHINO, was bom at 
Verona in the year 1741. Early in life he 
liecame a member of the Society of Jesus, and, 
on the suppression of that order, resided suc- 
cessively at Bolo^a, Modena, and Mantua. 
In each of these cities he gained a livelihood 
by teaching. Returning to Verona, he was 
appointed Professor of Rhetoric in the Uni- 
versity, in the year 177.5, and at his inaugu- 
ration he pronounced an eloquent discourse 
on the favourable influence exercised by 
Christianity on literature and the arts. Ave- 
sani’s talents as a professor procured him 
universal respect ; and he was much lieloved 
by his pupils, many of whom have since risen 
to eminence. He continued to occupy his 
chair until old age warned him to accept in 
lieu of it the post of director of the public 
seminary. This was a comparatively light 
emploj'ment, and he died in its exercise, in 
the month of April, 1818, aged 77 years. 

Avesani was a refined scholar, and an ele- 
gant Italian and Latin poet, ^cure in the 
emoluments of his professorship, and perhaps 
not ambitious of fame beyond his own im- 
mediate circle, he seems to have cultivated 
the Muses rather as a dilettante than as a 
profe.ssed author ; hence the number of his 
productions is not great. The following 
were published : — 1. “Saggio di poesie dell’ 
abate Gioachino Avesani Veronese,” Parma, 
1797, 4to.; containing “ Stanze sulla caccia 
di’ Grilli, con una canzonette per la morte di 
un grillo,” and “ Le metamortbsi poemetto in 
tre canti.” 2. “ Poesie Italiane Latine,” 
Verona, 1807, 12mo. 3. “ Le Metamorfosi, 

canti vi.” Verona, 1812, 12mo. 4. “ Scherzi 
poetici,” Venice, 1814, 8vo. ; containing the 
“ Canzonette per la morte di un grillo,” and 
the “ Prosopopea del medesimo grillo.” 5. 
An edition of the “ Orlando Furioso ” of 
Ariosto, 4 vols. Verona, 1820, 12mo. In this 
edition, Avesani suppresses all the licentious 
passages, and fills up Uie lacuna: with some 
elegant verses of his own, which it is difficult 
for eveu the most practised scholar to dis- 
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tinguish from those of Ariosto. Two Latin 
poems of Avesani, “ On the origin of metals” 
and “ On hypochondriasis,” Imth unpublished, 
are said to have been in the possession of his 
friend Morgagni. (Moschini, Della Lettera- 
tura Veneziana de SecoloXVl 140, 
vol. iv. 37, 46, 48; Bioijruphie Unwerwlle, 
Supplement.) G. B. 

AVESBURY, ROBERT OF. [Robert 
OF Avesbury.] 

AVESNE, BAUDOUIN D’. [Baudouin 

VK8NE*1 

AVESNE, FRANCOIS D’, a French 
fanatic of the seventeenth century, was Iwm 
at Fleurance in the Ix)wer Armagnac, but at 
what time cannot be precisely ascertained. 
He was a disciple of the celebrated Morin, 
who for his setlitious and blasphemous writ- 
ings was burnt alive at Paris in the year 1 663. 
D’Avesne is principally known as the autlior 
of a number of pamphlets, of which the titles 
have been preserved by the industry of 
Niceron. They are made up of violent de- 
nunciations against the king, the nobility, 
and Cardinal Mazarin, mixed with insane 
and blasphemous proclamations of his own 
divine mission and authority. In the compo- 
sition of these productions he is said to have 
been assisted by Morin : on the other hand, 
he is said also to have had a share in the 
writings ascribed to his master. 

D’Avesne, it appears, was once endangered 
by his attacks on the established authorities. 
The registers of the Parliament of Paris show 
that he was arrested in 1651 ; but his punish- 
ment seems to have been of slight duration, 
for he is found soon afterwards recommencing 
his publications with undiminished vigour. 
It is concluded that he must have died pre- 
viously to 1 662, as he is not mentioned in the 
trial of Morin, which took place .that year. 
(Niceron, M^moires pour servir a I’ Histoire 
des Hommes Illustres dans la ltdpublupie des 
Lettres, xxvii. 72 — 84 ; Biographie Uni- 
verselle.) G. B. 

AVEYRO, PANTALEAM D’, a Portu- 
guese Minorite Friar, of the province of En- 
oxbregas, was bom in the former half of the 
sixteenth century. Aveyro is known only as 
the^author of an “ Itinerario da Terra Santa, 
e suas particularidades,” Lisbon, 1 593, 4to., 
reprinted 1596, 1600, and 1685. In the pre- 
face to tliis work, he informs us, that after 
burning for many years with a desire to visit 
the sites of the most remarkable occurrences 
reconled in Scripture, and to perform his de- 
votions at the holy sepulchre, he was at 
length enabled to do so dirough the kindness 
of Ikmifiicio de Araguza, Guardian of Mount 
Zion and bishop in partihus of a see in Mace- 
donia, who invited Aveyro to accompany 
him to Palestine. Aveyro and his com- 
panion first proceeded to Rome : here they 
were furnished with the necessary instruc- 
tions for their voyage, and, after receiving the 
benediction of Pope Pius IV., travelled to 
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various cities of Italy, for the purpose of col- 
lecting a new body of friars for the service 
of the church in the Elast. Afler completing 
the required number of pilgrims, sixty, Ara- 
guza gave them orders to await his arrival 
at Venice. He and Aveyro then proceeded 
to Trent, during the sitting of the Council, 
probably in 1 562, and, after remaining for 
some months in that city, joined the pilgrims 
at Venice. From Venice they sailed to Cy- 
prus, aud thence to the Holy Land. Aveyro 
on his return to Europe wrote a very in- 
teresting account of his travels, the title of 
which has been given above. (N. Antonins, 
Bibliotheca Hispana Nova] Prefiice to the 
Jtinerario of Aveyro.) G. B. 

AVIA'NI, an excellent Italian architec- 
tural, landscape, and marine painter, bom at 
Vicenza, about the commencement of the 
seventeenth century. He painted some beau- 
tifhl architectural pieces in tlie style of Pal- 
ladio, in which Carpioni ptunted some figures. 
There are several of his works in the private 
collections of Vicenza, where he also painted 
some ceilings of churches, likewise with 
architectural designs. There is some ac- 
count of his works in the “ Guida di Vi- 
cenza.” (Lanzi, Storia Fittorica, &c.) 

R. N. W. 

AVIA'NO, GIRGLAMO, was a native 
of Vicenza, but the time of his birth is not 
known. He studied at Padua, and in the 
year 1592 was enrolled among the members 
of the Collerio de’ Nobili Giudici of his na- 
tive city. He appears to have resided prin- 
cipally at Milan. His death took place in the 
year 1607. Aviano was an excellent poet 
and a ready improvisatore. Very few of his 
verses have bwn printed: they consist of 
three capitoli, which are highly praised by 
Mazzuchelli, Crescimbeni and Qu^rio ; the 
first is an amatory complaint addressed to a 
lady ; the second is addressed to A. Lodi, on 
his marriage ; and the third is in praise of 
Cervellata e Busecchia MiUiTiese (a sort of 
sausage and tripes). They were first printed 
in 1603, in the third Iraok of the “ Rime 
piacevoli” of BorTOgna, &c., p. 197, Vicenza, 
again in 1615, and ^ally at Vienne, in 1627, 
12mo. This Aviano must not be confounded 
with Hieronymus Avianus, a German, the 
author of “ Clavis Poeseos sacne, Hebraicm 
et Syriac® linguse,” published at Leipzig, 
1627 and 1662, 8vo. * (Angiolgabriello di 
Santa Maria, Biblioteca dei S^ittori Vi- 
centini, vi. 18 — 20 ; Mazzuchelli, Scrittori 
d' Italia.') J. W. J. 

AVIA'NUS, FLA'VIUS, a Latin poet, is 
frequently confounded with Rufus Festus 
Avienus. He composed forty-two fhbles in 
ele^ac verse, which he dedicated to some 
individual named Theodosius. The age in 
which he lived is uncertmn. From the dedi- 
cation of his fables to Theodosius some writers 
suppose that he lived during the reign of 
the first emperor of that name; but this 
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opinion is highly improbable. Avianus would 
scarcely address an emperor in the fiimiliar 
style which he uses in his dedicatory epistle. 
On the contrary, it may be supposed that 
Theodosius was a literary person — “ Who,*’ 
says Avianus, “ can speak of rhetoric or 
poetry with you, who in Greek literature 
excel even the Greeks, and in Latin the Ro- 
mans ?” Afterwards he says, ^ The work 
which I present to you, will delight your 
mind, exercise your genius, alleviate your 
cares,” and so forth. Wem^orf states it to 
be his belief that Avianus was a writer of the 
Theodosian sra, and that the Theodosius to 
whom he dedicated his fables was a certain 
Macrobius Theodosius, a grammarian, known 
as a writer of Saturnalia. In enumerating his 
predecessors who wrote fiibles, Avianus men- 
tions iEsop, Socrates, Babrius, Flaccus, and 
Phsedrus; but no later writer. From this, 
Cannegieter is of opinion that he lived du- 
ring the reigns of the Antonines; but the 
style of Avianus is not so pure as might be 
expected from a writer of that age. He pro- 
bably lived after the Antonines, but not so 
late as the reign of Theodosius. 

The fables of Avianus have been frequently 
printed with those of iEsop and other writers. 
The first edition of Avianus contained only 
twenty-seven fables, and is said to have been 
published in 1480, with the &bles of JEsop. 
In 1484 they were published in English by 
Caxton, in his edition of “ The Subtyl his- 
toryes and fables of Esope, translated out of 
Frensh into Englysshe by William Caxton 
at Westmynstre.” The edition of P. Ri- 
galtius, Lyon, 1570, which contained also 
the fables of ^sop, is the first that contained 
the forty-two fables of Avianus. The best 
editions separately published are, — 1. “ Flavii 
Aviani fabul®, cum Commentariis Selectis 
Albini Scholiast® veteris, notisque inte^ris 
T. N. Neveleti et C. Barthii : quibus Anim- 
adversiones suas adjecit Henricus Can- 
negieter. Accedit ejusdem dissertatio de 
®tate et stylo Flavii Aviani,” Leiden, 1731, 
8vo. 2. “ Flavii Aviani fabul® ad MS. 
CD. collat®. Curante Jo. Ad. Nodell,” Am- 
sterdam, 1787, 8vo. The fables of Avi- 
anus were al^ published in editions of 
Ph®dru8, printed at Paris in 1742, 1748, 
and 1754, 12mo. (Cannegieter, Disser- 
tatio de JEtate et Stylo Flavii Aviani, in- 
serted in his edition of Avianus ; Wemsdorf, 
PoetcB Latini Minores, vol. v. pt. 2, 663 — 
670; Baehr, Gesckichte der Romischen Li- 
teratur, 317, 318.) G. B. 

AVIA'NUS, U®TUS. [Capella, Mar- 

TIANXT8.] 

AVIA'NUS, WILHELMUS, of 'Thurin- 
gia, an astronomer, of whom all we can find 
is that he published at Leipzig, in 1629, 
“ Catalogi stellarum ex Tychone desump- 
tamm, prior pars,” 4to. (Lalande, Biblioqr. 
Astronom.') A. De M. 

AVIAU DU BOIS DE SANZAY, 
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CHARLES FRANCOIS IT, Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, was bom on the 7th of August, 

1 736, at the Chateau of Bois du Sanzay in the 
diocese of Poitiers. He was the eldest of the 
&mily ; but he disregarded the advantage of 
his primogeniture, aud determined on enter- 
ing the church. He pursued his preparatory 
studies at the college of La Fluche, and after- 
wards at the seminary of St. Sulpice at Paris : 
he obtained his doctor’s degree from the 
faculty of theology at Angers. He became 
a canon of the collegiate church of St. Hilaire, 
at Poitiers ; and afterwards a canon of the 
cathedral of the same city, and grand vicar 
of the diocese. WTiile he held this office, he 
was aprointed to deliver a funeral oration for 
Louis XV. (who died in 1774), which he 
afterwards published. In 1789 he was ap- 
pointed Archbishop of Vienne, a dignity 
which he would rather have declined, and 
accepted only at the express desire of Louis 
XVI. His conduct in this high office was 
marked by piety, charity, and great sim- 
plicity of manners. In 1792, having refused 
to accept the civil constitution of the clergy, 
he emigrated from France, and retired to 
Annecy in Savoy : but on the invasion of that 
country by the French he retired to the 
abbey of Einsiedlen, in the canton of Schwitz 
in Switzerland, and afterwards to Rome, 
where he was kindly received by the Pope, 
Pius VI., who gave him the tiUe of “ Ae 
Holy Archbbhop.” Anxious to revisit his 
bishopric, he returned to France on foot ; and 
in this manner, disguised as a peasant, he 
visited the various parts of his diocese, en- 
countering frequent privations and dange^ 
and administering, as he journeyed from vil- 
lage to village, me consolations of religion. 
He superintended also the dioceses of Die and 
Viviers, which were then vacant. The moun- 
tmnous district of Le Vivarsus (the depart- 
ment of Ardeche) was the centre of his 
labours ; and when endangered, he took re- 
fuge in the chkteauof Mad^e de Lestranges, 
near Annonay. After the concordat had 
been conclude (a.d. 1801) between Napo- 
leon and the Pope, Aviau resigned his diocese 
of Vienne, and was appointed, in April, 1802, 
Archbishop of Bordeaux. In this new sphere 
of action he manifested the greatest ze^ for 
the revival of religion. He re-established 
the grand seminary of the diocese, founded 
an ecclesiastical school at Bazas, in the build- 
ing formerly occupied by the seminary for 
the priesthood there ; established an asylum 
for infirm or aged priests, and a house for 
missionaries ; and recalled to Bordeaux the 
Ursuline and other nuns, and the “ Frbres 
des Ecoles Chre'tiennes,” that by them pro- 
vision might be made for the religious in- 
struction of the young. During the penin- 
sular war he showed me greatest kindness to 
the Spaniards who, whether as exiles or pri- 
soners of war, came to Bordeaux : and the 
liberal spirit which he exhibited towards 
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those of other communions, who were ad- 
mitted to partake both of his hospitality and 
his charity, tended to cement the harmony 
which prevailed in his diocese between the 
Roman Catholics and the Protestants. In 
1811 he defended the rights of the Pope in 
the assembly of bishop which Napoleon 
convoked at Paris, hoping that they would 
sanction the harsh measures which he had 
adopted against Pius VII. ; but, apparently 
from the respect in which he was held, his 
freedom did not incur the penalties which 
similar freedom drew down upon other pre- 
lates. In March, 1814, the Archbishop took 
part in the declaration made at Bordeaux in 
favour of the Bourbons ; received the Duke 
of Angoulcme at the door of the cathedral ; 
and assured him of the fideli^ of himself and 
his clergy to Louis XVIII. During the 
hundred days the Archbishop was unmo- 
lested; and after the second restoration of the 
Bourbons in 1 815 was named a peer of France. 
His death occurred in his ninetieth year, on 
the 11th of July, 1826, fiom the effects of an 
accident (the curtains of his bed taking fire) 
which h^ occurred four months before. 
During this interval the most lively interest 
in his condition was manifested by the inha- 
bitants of Bordeaux, of all classes and deno- 
minations. His charity had obtained for him 
the title of “ the Father of the Poor and 
had so reduced hb own resources, that he 
made no will, because he had nothing to 
leave ; and even the expenses of his funeral 
had to be deftayed by others. His remains 
(with the exception of his heart) were de- 
posited in the cathedral of Bordeaux, amid 
an immense concourse of people, on the 18th 
of July, 1826 ; and a monument, designed by 
the architect Poitevin, has been erect^ over 
them. His heart was deposited in the church 
of St. Hilaire at Poitiers. 

Beside the funeral oration for Louis XV., 
Aviau du Bois published — 1. A work “ Sur 
le pr6t k I’intdrdt du Commerce,” Lyon, 1 799. 
2. ^ Melanie et Lucette, ou les avantages de 
r^ucation religieuse,” 12mo. Poitiers, 1811, 
and a second edition, 18mo. Paris, 1823; a 
work for young people. 3. “ Discours sur 
le Triomphe de la Croix,” subjoined to a 
memoir of the Archbishop, by Toumon, 8vo. 
Montpellier, 1829. A religions story, “ La 
Pieuse Paysanne,” has been erroneously 
ascribed to him. Some of his letters, pub^ 
lished in the “ Memorial Catholique,” for 
May and June, 1827, show that he was in 
eccledastical affairs an Ultra-Montanist, or 
supporter of the papacy in opposition to the 
G^lican church. {Btograpnte UniverselUf 
Supplement', Querard, La France Litt&aire.S 

J. C. M. 

A'VIBUS, CASPAR AB, or GASPARO 
OSELLO, an Italian engraver and etcher 
of Padua, whose prints are dated from 1560 
until 1580. He signed himself variously, 
as Caspar ab Avibus Citadelen^ fe. — Gas- 
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paro Osello Pudovaiio, fe. — Caspar Patavi- 
nus, f. — Caspar P. F. — Gasp. F. — G. O. F. — 
G. A. P. F. and otherwise. He varied 
likewise his monogram, which is generally 
formed of (i A P, GAS P, and G P F. 

(iaspar imitated the style and copied se- 
veral of the prints of Giorgio Ghisi called 
Mantoviuio, but he never equalled that en- 
graver. His principal work is a folio volume 
containing sixty-six portraits of the house of 
Austria, afttT Francesco Ter/.i of Bergamo, 
painter to the Emperor Maximilian II. The 
portraits are full length in rich costumes, 
and are ornamented with fanciful borders. 
He has in this work, says Strutt, “ changed 
his manner ; and something more of the style 
of the Sadelers appears in it. The figures 
are very neat, but stifiF, yet well propor- 
tioned, and possess ranch merit” 

Heineken notices a CiESAR ab Avibus, 
who was likewise an engraver and a native 
of Padua, and signed himself Ciesar Pata- 
vimis; but Heineken was not acquainted 
with any of his works. He lived in the six- 
teenth century. (Heineken, JHctioimaire 
(les Artistes, &c.; Strutt, Dietionary of En~ 
(jravers; Bartsch, Peintre Graveur; Bnd- 
liot JHctionnaire des Monogrammes, &c.) 

R. N. W. 

AVICENNA, AVICENA, AVISENNA* 
are the corrupt Latinized forms of the name 
of the most celebrated of the Arabic phy- 
sicians, whose complete appellation, as given 
by Ibn Abi Ossaybi’ah, was Abii 'Ah Al- 
huseyn Ibn 'Abdillah Ibnu-l-husejm Ibn 'Ali 
Ibn Sma, to which are commonly added by 
his 'Arabian biographers the surnames Ash- 
shaikh, tlie “ doctor,” Ar-rais, the “ chief.” 
The latter title was given him either, as 
M. de Slaue conjectures, in the notes to 
his translation of Ibn Khallikdn’s “ Biogra- 
phical Dictionary,” in his official capacity as 
vizir, or as 'amil, “ agent,” or “ collector 
or on account of his celebrity as a phy- 
sician (as he is frequently called in mo- 
dern works “ tlie prince of the Arabian 
physicians”) ; or perhaps more probably as 
being an abbreviation of tlie title “ Rais 
'ala-l-attebba, ” or “ Chief of the Phy- 
sicians,” an Arabic dignity synonymous ap- 
parently with the Latin “ Archiater.” Casiri 
says that the name Avicenna is derived from 
Affihena, the place of his birth ; but the word 
is evidently a corruption of Ibn Sinu, formed 
in the same manner as Avempace, Aveuzoar, 
and Averrotis. As in the case of Hippocrates 
and Galen, the accounts of his life have been 
disguised by strange geographical and chro- 
nological errors, and still stranger fictions, 
which are not worth notice here, but may 
easily be found by looking at some of the 
works referred to by the authoi's quoted at 
tlie end of this article. The shortest way 
of refuting tlieni will be by the following 
account, which is almost entirely taken from 
ancient and original authorities. 
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According to Ibn Khallikan, Avicenna was 
born in the month of Safiir, a.h. 370 (August 
or Septemlier, a.d. 980). His father was a na- 
tive of Balkh, but he removed from that city 
to Bokhara, in the time of the Aiiifr Null 
Ilin Mansur As-saiiiunr, one of the Samanian 
princes of Khonisun, A.n. 3GG — 387 (a.d. 
97f)-7 — 997). Having displayed great abili- 
ties as an 'amil, or tax-gatherer, he was ap- 
pointed to fill that office in a town calle<l 
Kharmatin, called by Ibn Khallikan one of 
the government estates (did) in the depen- 
dencies of Bokhara, and a place of great an- 
tiquity. It was there that Abu 'Ali and his 
brother Mahmud were bom : their mother Sal- 
tara was a native of Afshena, a village near 
Kharmatin. They afterwards went to Bok- 
hara, and Abii 'Ali then travelled abroad to 
study the sciences. The account which Avi- 
cenna has left us of his early studies, in his 
short autobiography, is interesting, as it gives 
us some idea of the different branches of 
study considered uecessaiy among the ancient 
Moslems, and the order in which they suc- 
ceeded each other. At the age of ten years 
he was a perfect master of the Korun and 
general literature, and had attained a certain 
degree of information in dogmatic theology, 
the Indian calculus (or arithmetic), and 
algebra. He then studied Porphyry's “ Isa- 
goge,” or Introduction to the Categories of 
Aristotle, the Elements of Euclid, and Pto- 
lemy’s “ Mathematical Sjmtaxis,” commonly 
called “ Almagest,” in which he is said to have 
surpassed bis tutor, and to have explained to 
him several difficulties which he had not 
before understood. He then studied juris- 
pmdence, and exercised himself in acquiring 
the seven different systems followed in read- 
ing the Koran, called by tlie Arabians 
“ the seven readings of the Koran,” making 
learned researches and holding discussions. 
He next directed his labours to natural phi- 
losophy, divinity, and otlier sciences, reading 
the texts with the commentaries. When he 
was sixteen years old, he felt an inclination 
to learn medicine, and studied works on that 
subject; he also treated patients, not for 
emolument, , but for instruedon. He then 
gave another year and a half to tlie study 
of logic and other branches of philoso- 
phy. Aristotle's Metaphysics he says he 
read over forty times, till he knew the 
book by heart, but did not understand it till 
he met by chance with the Commentary of 
Abu Nasr Al-fardbi". During tlie period of 
his studies he says he never slept an entire 
night, nor passed one without dreaming of 
the employments of the day ; and whenever 
he met with an obscure jioint, he used to 
perform a total ablution, and proceed to the 
great mosque to pray for Divine assistance. 
Before he had reached his eighteenth year 
he had finished the study of all ffiese seiences; 
and tlie remark he makes in after life is, that 
“ at that early age his knowledge was more 
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ready, and at the time he wrote, more mature ; 
in other respects it was much the same, nor 
had he made any fresh accessions since that 
period.” 

The above account of his studies must 
either be considered sufficiently wonderful in 
itself, as an instance of precocious talent, 
without tl»e manifest exaggerations added by 
Ibn Khallikan and otliers ; or else it must 
impress us with a very mifiivourable idea of 
the superficial character of tlie education of 
the Moslems in those times. About the same 
period the Amir Nuh Ibn Mansur heard of 
Avicenna’s fame, and sent for him during a 
dangerous illness ; and having been restored 
to health by his treatment, took him into his 
favour, and allowed him to visit his library, 
which appears to have been one of the most 
celebrated and valuable of the times, contain- 
ing not only all tlie celebrated works which 
were commonly to be met with, but also 
others that were not to be found elsewhere, 
and of which both the titles and the contents 
were unknown. The books are represented 
as being kept packed up in tnmks. It hap- 
pened, some time afterwards, that this library 
was burned, ujwn which some persons said 
that it had been set on fire by Avicenna, who, 
as lieing the only person acquainted with its 
contents, wished to pass off as his own the 
information he had there acquired : a similar 
accusation was brought by Andreas against 
Hippocrates. [Andkeas.] 

At the age of tw'entj-two, a.h. 392 (a.d. 
1001-2), Avicenna lost his father, in the 
vicissitudes of whose fortunes he had par- 
taken, and with whom he acted as ’amil for 
the sultan. When, after the death of the 
Amfr Nifh Ibn Mansur, a.h. 387 (a.d. 
997), the affairs of the Samanian dynasty 
were liastening to ruin under his sons 
Mansur and ’Abdu-I-malek, Avicenna left 
Bokhiira, and proceeded to Korkanj, the 
capital of Khowarczm. Here he attended the 
court of Khowarezm Shah ’Ali Ibn M^iin 
Ibn Mohammed, by whom he was well re- 
ceived, and from whom he obtained a monthly 
stipend. He did not, however, remain here 
very long, but visited Nasa, Abiward, Tus, 
and other cities, and spent in these travels 
about ten years. A very well known anec- 
dote belongs apparently to this part of his 
life, but it seems of rather doubtful authen- 
ticity. He is said to have cured a nephew of 
the celebrated Shams Al-m’ali Ktibus Ibu 
Washmakir, Amir of Jurjdn and Tabaritan, 
whose disease none of the physicians of tlie 
court were able to discover, but whom Avi- 
cenna almost immediately pronounced to be 
in love, naming at the same time the object 
of his passion. The stoiw is told at length 
by the author of the “ Uabistan” (translated 
by Shea and Troyer, Paris, 1843) and other 
eastern writers, and Avicenna certainly refers 
to a somewhat similar case, which he says 
happened to himself (6’a/ion, lib. iii. feu i. 
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tract p. 495, Venice, 1595). Tliere 
seem, however, to be certain diffic^ties con- 
nected with the anecdote, •which can hardly 
be got over. In the first place, it seems, at 
first sight, to 1)0 fabricated from the well- 
known story of Erasistratus, which Galen 
tells us was a guide to himself in a simi- 
lar case {l)c I'ranot. ad Epuj. cap. vi. 
vol. xiv. p. (j30, &c. ed. Kiihn); but tliis 
objection is not by any means conclusive, as 
Avicenua might have had tlie.se tw'o instances 
in his mind, and have imitated them accord- 
ingly. A stronger objection arises from the 
fact of his having omitted all mention of the 
circumstance in the short account of his life 
written by himself, and preserved by Abu-1- 
faraj and the anonymous author quoted by 
Casiri ; nor, in the pa.ssage in his “ Canon,” 
where he alludes to some such case, does he 
mve the name of the patient, nor any of the 
details with which the story is embellished 
by his later biographers. It also apjK-ars very 
doubtful whether he was ever intriKluced at 
the court of Kalnis; for though he went to 
Jurjun with that object, he says, in his auto- 
biography, that it happened to he the very 
time when the amir was dethroned and put 
to death, a.h. 403 (a.d. 1012-13). 

He afterwards went to Dahistan, where he 
had a severe illness ; and then returned to 
Jurjdn, where he wrote tlie first book of his 
“ Canon,” and several otlier smaller M-orks, 
and where he became acquainted with Abu 
’Obt'ydah ’Abdu-l-wuhid Al-jausjdm', who was 
first his pupil, afterwards his friend and con- 
stant companion, and lastly his biographer. 
This must have been towards the end of a.h. 
403, or the beginning of a.h. 404 (a.d. 1013), 
as in one place we find that Abu ’Obeydah 
remained with Avicenna for twenty-five years 
(De Slaue, Notes to Ibn Khallikan, p. 445, 
note 15), and Abu-l-faraj says that he was 
intimate with him for the remainder of his 
life. From Jurjdn he proceeded to Kai in 
Irak Ajemi, to the court of Majdu-d-daula 
Ibn Fakhri-d-daula, the eighth prince of 
the Buwayh dynasty, who succeeded to the 
throne when only four years old, a.h. 387 
(a.d. 997), and continued under the guardian- 
ship of his mother, Seidat. Here he restored 
this prince to health, who was afflicted with 
melancholy, and who is said by some writers 
to have made Avicenua his vizir, on which 
account an open war broke out between him 
and his mother, in which the latter was vic- 
torious, and resumed the government of the 
kingdom. This, however, does not seem to 
be quite certain ; but Avicenna soon after 
went to Kazwiu, and thence to Hamadan, to 
the court of the Amir Shamsu-d-daula Abii 
Tahir, who made himself master of Kai, a.h. 
405 (a.d. 1014-15). This prince had sent 
for Avicenna to cure him of an attack of 
colic, and upon his restoration to health en- 
riched him with valuable presents, and finally 
made him his vizir. But Avicenna’s troubles 
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and wanderings, which seem to have been oc- 
casioned in a great measure by the unsettled 
state of public affiiirs in those countries, were 
not yet over ; for the amtVs troops revolted 
against him, pillaged his house, arrested him, 
and required Shai^u-d-daula to put him to 
death. This, however, the amir refused to do ; 
and Avicenna effected his escape, and remained 
concealed for forty days in tne house of one 
of his friends. In the meantime the prince 
had another violent attack of colic, which 
obliged him again to have recouise to the 
medical skill of Avicenna, who was accord- 
ingly recalled, and reappointed vizfr, after 
having once more restore the amir to health. 
Avicenna continued his studies, and wrote 
several works on medical and other subjects, 
besides which he had pupils with whom he read 
every evening, and wnom he afterwards enter- 
tiun^ with music and other amusements. 
Shamsu-d-daula was a third time attacked 
with colic, as he was marching against the 
Amir Bahau-d-daula, and, as he neglected 
Avicenna’s directions both as to regimen 
and medicines, the disea^ at last proved 
ftital. His son and successor, Tdju-d-daula, 
refused to continue Avicenna in the office 
of vizir; upon which he wrote privately 
to the Amir ’ Aldu-d- daula Abu Ja’far Ibn 
Ktikiiyeh, who had been appointed governor 
of Ispahan by the mother of Majdu-d-daula, 
offering him his services, and begging per- 
mission to come to his court. His corre- 
spondence was discovered by the prince, who 
immediately seized him and put him in pri- 
son, where he remained four months. This 
was probably in the year 414 (a.d. 1023-24), 
as ’Aldn-d-dLaula conquered Hamadin in that 
year, which event took place while Avicenna 
was in confinement At length he made his 
escape from Hamaddn in the dress of a siifi, 
accompanied by his brother Mahmud, his 
faithful Mend Abd ’Obeydah Al-jausjani, and 
two slaves, and reacb^ Ispahdn in safety. 
He was very fevourably received by the 
amir, who furnished him with a house, 
money, and everything necessary for his 
comfort ; and here, if the above date be cor- 
rect (wWch is not quite certain, as ’Aluu-d- 
daula made several expeditions to Hamaddn), 
he passed the last fourteen years of his life, 
in greater quiet and prosperity than had ever 
ffillen to his lot before. He employed him- 
self in composing works, not only on medi- 
cine, but also on logic, geometry, astronomy, 
grammar, and metaphysics; and is 'said to 
have lived in great pomp and splendour. His 
constitution was naturally strong, but he had 
weakened it by indulging to excess in wine 
and sexual enjoyment ; and as he was never 
careful of his health, he was seized with an at- 
tack of colic. It happened that, just at the same 
time, he had to make a journey with ’Alau- 
d-daula; and therefore, in order to cure 
himself quickly, he took eight injections in 
one day. This brought on a dysentery, with 
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excoriation of the intestines, and also an epi- 
leptic fit, to relieve which he ordered to be 
ut into the mixture which he employed for 
is injections one third of a drachm of a drug 
which is commonly translated parsleu seed, 
but which Sprengel supposes to signily long 
pepper, as agreeing better with tiie effect 
produced. The physician who attended him 
put in five drachms, and the result was that 
the dysentery was increased by the acrid na- 
ture of the d^g. A great quantity of opium 
was also thrown into one of his medicines by 
one of his slaves, who had embezzled a sum 
of money, and was afraid of being punished 
by his master if he recovered. From the 
commencement of his illness he continued to 
support the burden of business, and gave 
public audiences from time to time ; he also 
entirely neglected the necessary re^men, so 
that for some weeks he alternately unproved 
and relapsed. At this period Alau-d-daula 
left Ispahan for Hamaddn, and took Avicenna 
with him. During the journey the colic re- 
turned, and on arriving at the latter place 
his stren^h was almost totally prostrated. 
He perceived himself that his end was ap- 
proaching, discontinued the further use of 
medical applications, and said, “ The director 
which is in my body is unable to control it 
any longer, nor can any treatment now avail.” 
He then made his ablutions, turned himself 
to God, gave away his wealth in alms to the 
poor, and redressed the grievances of all 
those whom he could recollect 'to have in- 
jured. He also manumitted^ his mamliiks, 
and read through the Kordn once every three 
days, till at length an end was put to his 
troubled and eventful life on a Friday in the 
month of Ramadan, a.h. 428 (June, or July, 
A.D. 1037), at the age of fiM-eight lunar 
years and eight months, or nfty-six solar 
years and ten months. 

Such is probably a tolerably correct outline 
of the life of this remarkable man, who, 
however, is perhaps less celebrated for his per- 
sonal qualities, than for the vast influence 
which his writings possessed for more than 
five hundred years, together with an abso- 
lute authority in all matters of medical 
science scarcely exceeded by that of Aristotle 
and Galen. In his person^ character there 
seems to be little to admire except his 
energy and indefatigable activity. His in- 
tellectual character was differently estimated 
even by his Arabian biographers: some 
called him the prodigy of his age, while 
others said that ne was blind in philosophy 
and only one-eyed in medicine. His writings, 
which were very numerous, amounted, to 
more than a hundred, and consisted of trea- 
tises on medicine, logic, metaphysics, theo- 
logy, mathematics, geometry, zoology, mu- 
sic, &c., besides some commentaries on part 
of Aristotle’s works, and some poems on 
different subjects. Only those will be men- 
tioned here which have been published 
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either iu the original Arabic or in a trans* 
lation. 

Avicenna is chiefly known as a physician, 
and of his medical works the most celebrated 
is that entitled “ Kitibu-l-k6mini-fi-t-tibbi ” 
(“ The Book of the Canon of Medicine ”). 
This is one of the few Arabic medical works 
that have been published in the original lan- 
guage; an edition in that language having 
appeared at Rome in 1593, in three thin folio 
volumes, which are commonly boimd to- 
gether in one. It contains merely the Arabic 
text, without translation, notes, or preface ; 
and is printed fh>m a manuscript in the 
library at Florence, marked No. 215 in Asse- 
mani’s Catalogue. The type is good, and 
the book is not very scarce. The thi^ vo- 
lume contains a work on logic, physics, and 
metaphysics. This is the oidy complete 
Arabic edition of the Canon, but parts of it 
have been published at various times. The 
beginning of the second book was edited by 
Peter Kirstenius, with notes and a Latin 
translation, and was printed with his own 
Arabic types at Breslau, 1609, fol. ; it is not 
very well spoken off. An extract from the 
fourth book was published at Augsburg, 
1674, 4to., by G. H. Welsch, with the title 
“Exercitatio de Vena Medinensi, ad Men- 
tem Ebnsinse, sive de Dracunculis Vete- 
rum, &c.” It contains only two short 
chapters of the Arabic text, with a double 
Latm version, and a very copious com- 
mentary, which displays immense learn- 
ing. Sprengel has inserted a short extract 
from the first book, with a German transla- 
tion and a few notes, in the third part of his 
“ Beitrage zur Geschichte der Medicin,” 
Halle, 1794 — 96, 8vo. A very short pas.sage 
from the third book was published by J. S. 
Wittich, 1803, 8vo., with the title “ Interpre- 
tatio Loci Arabic! ex Opere Avicennse de 
Superfcetatione,” with a Latin translation 
and commentary ; it is, however, worth little 
or nothing, (^hnurrer, Bihlioth, Arab. 
§§ 393 — 96.) The Canon has been trans- 
lated into Hebrew, and exists in MS. in 
several European libraries. A Hebrew ver- 
sion, supposed to be by Rabbi Nathan Amathi, 
was published at Naples in tlnree small folio 
volumes, in 1491. It is printed in double 
columns, in rather an indistinct type, 
and contains nothing but the Canon : it is 
said to be very scarce. (De Rossi, Annal. 
Hebrteo-Tifpogr. Sec. X.V., p. 86.) The 
Latin editions are very numerous, no less 
than fourteen having been published (ac- 
cording to Choulant, Handbuch, Sec.'), before 
the end of the fifteenth century, thirteen in 
the sixteenth century, only two in the seven- 
teenth, and none since that time. The 
earliest translation was made by Gerardus of 
Cremona, and was first published in folio, 
without place or date (but, as is supposed, by 
J. Mentelin, at Strassburg), in black letter, 
with two columns in a page. The following 
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title-page is from Hain’s Eepert. Bibl .: — 
“ Liber Canonis primus quern princeps Abo- 
hali Abiusceni de Medicina edidit. Trmis- 
latus a Magistro Gerhardo Cremonensi in 
Toleto ab Arabic© in Latinum.” At the end 
of the work is the following colophon : — 
“Canonis liber quintus Auicene qui est et 
antidotarium ejus finit” Perhaps the best 
and most complete edition is that which was 
published at Venice by the Juntas, in 1595, 
fol. in two Tols. It contains: — a letter of 
Nicholas Massa giving an account of Avi- 
cenna, translated by Fadella of Damascus 
from the Arabic of Abu ’Obeydah Al-jausjrmi, 
whose name is corrupted into Sorsanus; 
“ Tabulm Isagogicoe in Universam Medi- 
cinam, ex arte Humain, id est Joaimitii 
Arabis,” (“A Tabular View of Medicine, 
compiled from the Isagoge of Honain Ibn 
Ishak, commonly called Joannitius,”) by Fa- 
bius Paulinus ; “ CEconomise Librorum Ca- 
nonis Avicenuse,” (“ A Tabular View of 
the Contents of the Canon,”) by Fabins Pau- 
linus ; Avicenna’s Canon, translated by Ge- 
rardus of Cremona, with the corrections of 
Andreas Alpagus, and notes by Joannes Cos- 
tsBTis and Joannes Paulus Mongius; a short 
treatise “ De Viribus Cordis,” or “ De Medi- 
cinis Cordialibus” (“ On the Functions of the 
Heart,” or “ On Cordial Medicines”), trans- 
lated by Amaldus de Villanova ; another, “ De 
Removendis Nocumentis qua accidunt in 
Rcgimine Sanitatis ” (“ On removing evils 
connected with Regimen ”) ; a third, “ De 
Syrupo Acetoso ” (“ On Oxymel ”), both 
translated by Andreas Alpagus; and the 
“ Cantica,” or poem on medicine, translated 
by Armegandus Blasius; two glossaries of 
Arabic words, one by Gerardus of Cremona, 
and the other by Andreas Alpagus; and, 
lastly, a tolerably complete Index of the mat- 
ter contained both in the text and in the 
notes. An unfinished but very valuable 
edition was begun at Louvain, 1658, fol., by 
Vop. Fort. Plempius, who was pronounced 
by the late M. de Sacy to be the only one 
of the translators of the Arabic physicians 
who was really equal to the task. The 
Canon consists of five books, of which the 
first treats chiefly of anatomy and physio- 
logy; the second of materia medica; the 
third of diseases, from the head to the feet ; 
the fourth chiefly of fevers ; and the fifth 
of the compounding of drugs, and of anti- 
dotes. The work is curiously divided and 
subdivided : each book containing a number 
of divisions called “ Fen,” each fen so many 
“ treatises” or “ doctrines,” each doctrine being 
divided into sums, and, lastly, each sum into 
chapters. It is intended to be a complete 
system of medicine both theoretical and 
practical, and it contains also a compendium 
of anatomy and botany; accordingly it is 
strictly methodical in its arrangement, and 
this must have been one of its ^ef recom- 
mendations in the days of its popularity. At 
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present it is probably hardly ever read, and 
is not nearly so interesting and valuable 
as several works of other Arabian phy- 
sicians, much smaller in bulk, and infinitely 
less celebrated ; and this neglect is in a great 
measure occasioned by what was no doubt 
in the middle ages one of the cliief causes 
of its estimation — the fact of its being al- 
most entirely an analysis of what was to 
Imj found in the writing of his predecessors. 
Freind says that, tliou^ he had looked into 
Avicenna’s writings upon several occasions 
(for he confesses that he had not read them 
through), he “ could meet with little or 
nothing there, but what is taken originally 
from Galen, or what at least occurs, with a 
very small variation, in Khazes or Ilaly 
Abbas. lie in general seems to be fond of 
multipljung the signs of distempers without 

any reason ; he often indeed sets down 

some for essential symptoms which arise 
merely by accident, and have no immediate 
connection with the primary disease itself. 
And,” he adds, “ to confess tie truth, if one 
would choose an Arabic system of physic, that 
of Haly seems to be less confused and more 
intelligible, as well as more consistent than 
this of Avicenna.” The judgment of Haller 
is to much the same effect: he calls Avicenna 
a wordy and difiuse writer beyond all patience ; 
a mere compiler of the Greeks, so that one 
might spend whole mouths without find- 
ing any original observation ; and adds, that 
though he had read through the “ Continens” 
of Khazes (a work as large as the Canon), 
without being tired of it, he never could get 
to the end of Avicenna. His Anatomy and 
Physiology are taken from Galen, as was, 
indeed, the whole amount of knowledge pos- 
sessed on these subjects not only by his pre- 
decessors, but also by his successors for some 
centuries after his death. Two of his ob- 
servations have been extracted by Sprengel 
worthy of record: — 1. he does not, like most 
of the ancients, place the seat of vision in the 
crystalline lens, but in the optic nerve, or 
rather the retina ; and, 2, he follows Aristotle 
in recognizing three ventricles in the heart. 
In Materia Medica he makes great txse of 
Dioscoridcs, but at the same time mentions 
many drugs peculiar to the East, several of 
which have never yet been clearly identified 
with any of the known productions of those 
countries: the list of drugs in the second 
book he has arranged alphabetically. The 
diseases treated of in the third book arc men- 
tioned in an order ■which was much in use 
among the ancients, and which, though per- 
haps not so philosophical as some of the 
mc^em classifications, is at least equally con- 
venient in a work of reference: he begins 
with afiections of the head, and proceeds 
gradually downwards to the feet. In treating 
of apoplexy he has improved upon Galen : he 
says it is produced eitlier by obstruction or 
repletion, occasioned either by blood or a 
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pituitous humour; thus agreeing with the 
modem division into sanguineous and serous 
apoplexy. He says that he had seen several 
instances of persons having revived who 
were apparently dead from an attack of apo- 
plexy; and therefore recommends that in 
such cases the burial should be delayed for 
three days, the usual time of burial in those 
hot countries being only about twenty-four 
hours after death. His account of a disease 
which he descrilxjs under the name Tortura 
Faciei, is better than that of his predeoessoi's, 
and corresponds more nearly to the tic dou- 
loureux, as he mentions particularly the pain 
in the bones of the face, a symptom which 
had been previously overlooked. In treating 
of the management and re^men of children, 
he insists on the propriety of attending to the 
regidation of the passions, as being conducive 
to the health as well as tlie morals. As soon 
as the child is roused from sleep he is to be 
bathed ; tlien he is to be allowed to play for 
an hour : afterwards he is to have some food, 
and tlien again he is to be allowed more 
play. Afterwards he is again to be batlietl ; 
then he is to take some more food, and he 
is, if possible, to be prevented from drinking 
water immediately after eating, as it has a 
tendency to make unconcocted chyle be dis- 
tributed over the body. When he is six yeai*s 
old, he is to be consigned to the care of a 
teacher, but not to be forced to remain con- 
stantly in school : at this age he is to be less 
frequently bathed, and his exercise is to be 
increased before eating. Like most of the 
ancient authorities, he forbids the use of 
wine ; and thus, he adds, is the regimen of 
the child to be regulated until he reach the 
age of fourteen. His chapters on fevers 
(which are included in Ferael’s Collection 
of ancient writers, “ De Febribus,” Venice, 
1576, fol.) are chiefly taken from the Greeks, 
with the exception of tlie parts concerning 
small pox and measles. The following is his 
plan of treatment in putrid fevers. He begins 
with venesection, if the patient’s strength 
permits, and then gently opens the bowels, but 
cautions the reader against violent purging. 
He then gives diuretics, and afterwards 
sudorifics, unless when the stomach is loaded 
with cnidities; he much approves of cold 
drink. Though favourable to the seasonable 
practice of blood-letting, he forbids it except 
at the commencement of the disease, and 
directs the quantity of blood to be propor- 
tioned to the strength of the patient ; he also 
forbids interfering with the crisis by bleed- 
ing, purging, or giving gross food at tliat sea- 
son. Further, with regard to venesection, he 
does not approve of taking away much blood 
at once, as this may occasion a dangerous 
prostration of strengtli, but he prefers abstract- 
ing a moderate quantity, and repeating the 
operation, if necessary. The purgatives 
which he most commends are tamarinds and 
myrobulans; but when these arc not suf- 
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ficiently strong, he allows the iLse of scam- 
mony, aloes, and colocynth. He also directs 
camphor to be given as a refrigerant. He is 
very minute in his directions about the diet: 
for drink he gives barlej'-water, with a small 
proportion of wine or vinegar. Ilis descrip- 
tion of small-pox and measles is very similar 
to that of Ilhazes: and he confidently pro- 
nounces them to be contagious diseases. He 
states correctly, that, when small-pox proves 
fatal, it is usually from the affection of tlie 
throat, or from the bowels becoming ulce- 
rat^: sometimes, he adds, the disease su- 

? erinduces bloody urine. He agrees with 
Ihazes that measles is a bilious afl'ection, and 
that it difiers from small-pox only in this, 
that in the former tlie morbific matter is in 
smaller quantity, and does not pass the 
cuticle. His treatment also is little different. 
At any period during the first four days he 
approves of venesection, but forbids it after- 
wards ; he recommends cooling and diluent 
draughts prepared from tamarinds and the 
like ; he directs figs to be given, in order to 
facilitate the eruption of the pustules, and 
forbids cold drink after they begin to come 
out When the pustules are large and fully 
formed, he approves of letting out their con- 
tents with a gold needle. His treatment of 
the throat, eyes, belly, and hands is nearly 
the same as that recommended by Rhazes: 
when ulcers are formed after the falling off 
of the eschai^ he directs them to be dressed 
with the white ointment composed of cerase 
and litharge. His surgical practice seems to 
have been rather feeble ; and in this depart- 
ment he is inferior to Haly Abbas, and still 
more so to Albucasis. Sprengel thinks he is 
the first person who made use of the flexible 
catheter. He does not recommend an opera- 
tion in cases of hernia, even when stran- 
gulated. In parturition, he states that the 
expulsion of the child is performed bv the 
abdominal muscles ; which was the opinion 
of Galen, and which is partially adopted in 
the present day. He approves greatly of the 
bath, both before labour has come on, and 
during the time of it. When delivery is dif- 
ficult, owing to the size of the child, he 
directs the attendant to apply a fillet round 
the child’s head, and endeavour to extract it ; 
when this does not succeed, the forcipes are 
to be applied, and the child is to be extracted 
by them ; and if this cannot be accomplished, 
the child is to be extracted by incision, as in 
the case of a dead foetus. In this passage he 
seems to speak of a thing perfectly familiar 
and well known to his countrymen, and thus 
proves that the Arabians of his time were 
acquainted with the method of extracting the 
child alive by the forceps. A good idea of 
Avicenna’s treatment may be gained from 
Mr. Adams’s Commentary on his Translation 
of Paulus iEgineta, from which work some of 
the preceding remarks have been selected. 
It appears that, though there is little original 
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matter in the Canon, yet, as Avicenna was a 
man of tolerably sound judgment, as well as 
great learning, and generally exhausts every 
subject which he undertakes, he may always 
be consulted with advantage by any one who 
wishes to know what were the most com- 
monly received medical tlieories, and what 
the most approved mode of treatment, as 
exhibited in the works of tlie most celebrated 
physician of his day. 

Perhaps tlie most popular of his medical 
works, next to the Canon, was the me- 
dical poem commonly called “ Cantica,” 
on wluch Averroi-s wrote a Commentary, 
which, together with the text, is in the 
tenth volume of his collected works. The 
Latin translation of this work has been 
several times republished, sometimes with 
the Canon, and sometimes witli some of 
Avicenna’s smaller treatist^s: the latest se- 
parate edition mentioned by Haller is that 
by Deusiugius, 1649, Groningen, 12mo. 

Though Avicenna’s medical works were a 
long time in reaching tlie Arabians in Spain 
(for we are told that tlie first copy of tlie 
Canon was brought to that countrj' during 
the life of Abu-l-’ala Zohr Ibn Zohr, who 
died nearly a hundred years after Avicenna), 
this must have arisen from the little commu- 
nication that existed in those times between 
tlie diflTerent parts of the world, and not from 
his works being neglected or undervalued. 
It is certain that they soon began to be com- 
mented on, and besides Averroes, a great 
number of less eminent men employed tliera- 
selves in abridging and illustrating them. 
The names of most of tliese are given by 
Haller, and the works of several of them are 
preserved in manuscript in various libraries 
in Europe, but none of them, it is believed, 
except the Commentary of Averroes men- 
tioned above, have been published. 

But though it is as a physician that Avi- 
cenna’s name is most celebrated, he wrote 
numerous works on other subjects. One of 
his largest and most important philosophical 
works is that entitled “ Ash-shefa” (Heal- 
ing, or Remedy), which contains much more 
than the title would lead us to expect. (Ni- 
coll and Pusey, Catal. MSS. Arab. Bib- 
lioth. Bodl., p. 581.) It consists of four 
parts, of which the first treats of Logic, 
in the largest sense of the term ; the 
second, of Physical Science; the third, of 
Mathematics ; and the fourth, of Theology 
and Metaphysics. It is from the fifth part of 
this work that Abu-l-feda quotes a pa.ssage 
containing an account, furnished him by an 
eye-witness, of a very large meteoric stone 
which fell at Jorjdii, from which, at the 
command of the Sultiin Mahmud of Ghiznf, 
a small portion Avas witli great difficulty- 
broken off in order to be made into a sword, 
but which was so hard that the attempt was 
abandoned. This large work, of which there 
is nearly a complete copy in tlie Bodleian 
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Library at Oxford, has never been published, 
either in the original Arabic or in a trans- 
lation ; but an abridgment of the first, second, 
and third parts of it was made by Avicenna 
himself, with the title “ An-najiit” (Pre- 
servative, or Deliverance), which is pub- 
lished in the Arabic edition of the Canon 
mentioned above. It is with reference to 
these two works that it was said in an 
Arabic poem, “His ‘Shefa’ (or Remedy) 
could not cure the misfortune which befel 
him, nor could his ‘ Naj6t’ (or Preservative) 
preserve him from death which appears to 
be the origin of the modem saying, that “ His 
philosophy did not enable him to govern his 
passions, nor his knowledge of medicine pre- 
serve him from disease.” Tennemann says 
that he showed originality in his Metaphysics. 
Avicenna asserts that it is no more possible 
to give a definition of Absolute Being, than 
it is to give one of the Necessaiy, the Pos- 
sible, and the Real. From the abstract 
notion of Necessity, he concludes that what 
is necessary is without an efficient cause ; 
and that there is only one Being existing of 
Necessity. With respect to his Logic, ac- 
cording to M. Saint-Hilaire (7>e la Lo- 
gique d' Aristote) it is divided into three 
parts, of which the first treats of Rea- 
soning in its elements and its form ; the 
second, of Definition ; and the third, of Fal- 
lacies. In it the doctrine of Aristotle is 
classed and analysed with a precision and 
clearness which was not to be found in 
Europe for four or five centuries after his 
time : he follows his method entirely ; and 
admits, with him, only three figures in a syl- 
logism, and fourteen moods. He excludes 
the Topics from Logic, and refers his notice 
of them to another work, in which he in- 
tended also to treat of Rhetoric and Poetry. 
The work was translated into French by 
Vattier, and published at Paris, 1678. 

The following editions of shorter and sepa- 
rate works are worth mention: — 1. riepl 
Otipuv npayfioTtla 'Ap'iffTT] rov ^otpundrov 
napa pLfy 'luSoiis ''AWr) ’'E/xirui rov 2iva, (^Ijroi 
’'AWri viov rod 2tvS,) wapii Se ’IroAots 
^uxvov (“ An excellent work on Urines, by the 
Shaikh ’Ali Ibn Sina, or ’Ali, the son of 
Sffid, commonly called in Europe Avicenna”). 
This is a very short treatise, published for 
the first time in the second volume of IdelePs 
“ Physici et Medici Grseci Minores,” Berlin, 
1842, 8vo. ; which, as no work with this title 
appears in the lists of Avicenna’s writings, is 
probably translated or abridged from the 
Canon or the Cantica, though the writer has 
not been able to find the exact passages that 
compose it. 2. A Poem of Logic, in Arabic, 
is inserted by Aug. Schmdlders in his “ Do- 
cumenta Philosophise Arabum,” Bonn, 1 836, 
8vo,, with a Latin Translation and Com- 
mentary. 3. Some works connected with 
Alchemy are contained in “ De Alchimia 
Opuscuia complura veterum Philosophorum,” 
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Frankfort, 1 550, 4to. ; in “ Artis Auriferse, 
quam Chemiam vocant,” vol. i. Basel, 1 593, 
8vo. ; in Mangetus, “ Bibliotheca Chemica 
Curiosa,” vol. i. Cologne, 1702, fol. ; in 
“ Theatrum Chemicum,” vol. iv. Strassburg, 
161.3, 8vo. ; in “Veraj Alchemim Artisque 
Metallicse Doctrina,” &c., Basel, 1561, fol.; 
and in other similar collections. 4. “ Avi- 
ceiie perhypatetici philosophi : ac medicorum 
facile primi opera in luce redacta : ac nuper 
quantum ars niti potuit per canonicos emen- 
data. Logyea. Sufficientia. De celo et 
muudo. lie anima. De animalibus. De 
intelligentiis. Alpharabius de intelligentiis. 
Philosophia prima,” black letter, with two 
columns in a page, Venice, 1500, fol. Seve- 
ral of the works contained in this collection 
have also been published in other similar 
collections, or separately. 5. A Hymn, or 
Exhortation {Khotihat), is printed in Arabic 
in “ Proverbia quajdam Alis,” I.eiden, 1629, 
8vo., and translated into French by Vattier 
in “ L’E'legie du ToCTai, &c.,” Paris, 1660, 
8vo. 6. “ Compendium de Anima. De 
Mahad, i. e. de Dispositione, seu Loco ad 
quern revertitur Homo, vel Anima ejus post 
Mortem. Aphorisini de Anima. De Dif- 
finitionibus, et Qua.sitis. De Divisione Sci- 
entiarum,” translated with notes by Andreas 
Alpagus, Venice, 1546, 4to. 7. Abugalii 
Filii Sina?, sive, ut vulgo dicitur, Avicennse, 

de Morbis Mentis Tractatus,” translated 

by Vattier, Paris, 1659, 8vo., which is not, as 
has been sometimes supposed, a complete 
work by Avicenna, but consists of sixteen 
chapters extracted from the Canon. The 
above works probably contain all the writings 
of Avicenna that have ever been published, 
but a complete list of all the numerous 
editions that have appeared has not been 
attempted. (Further information respecting 
his life and writings may be found in Freind’s 
Hist. Phfsic ; Bnicker, Hist. Crit. Phi- 
losoph. ; Haller, Biblioth. Botan., Chirurq., 
and Medic. Pract. ; Wiistenfeld, Geschichte 
der Arabischen Aerzte, with the authorities 
there quoted. See also Ibn Khallikan’s Bio- 
graph. Diet, by De Slane, Paris, 1842; The 
Dalnstdn, by Shea and Troyer, Paris, 1 843 ; 
Mohammed Bin Yobsoof, Buhr-ool Jitwahir, 
Calcutta, 1830, fol. ; Choulant, Handbuch der 
Biicherkunde fiir die Aeltere Medicin ; 
Adams, Commentary to his Translation 
Panins jBqineta.) W. A. G. 

AV'IDIUS CA'SSIUS. The chief events 
of the life of Avidius Cassius, and his attempt 
to make himself emperor, are mentioned m 
the article Mabci:s Aurelius. They are 
briefly recapitulated here, together with a few 
facts which belong more immediately to his 
personal historj'. 

Avidius CassiiLS, according to some au- 
thorities, belonged to the ancient Cassii, “ who 
conspired in the senate-house against Julius 
(Ccesar).” But Avidius Cassius himself 
claimed no relationship to the Cassius who 
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was one of Caesar’s assassins, except the name. 
Dion Cassius says that he was a native of 
Cyrrhus in Syria, and the son of Heliodorus, 
a rhetorician, who was made praefect of 
Egypt during the joint reign of Antoninus 
Pius and Aurelius. Avidius Cassius was a 
brave soldier, an able general, and a strict 
disciplinarian, whose severity often became 
cruelty; yet he "was loved by the soldiers, 
and he possessed many great and good qua- 
lities. In the wars of L. Verus against the 
Parthians, the success of the Koman arms 
was due to Avidius Cassius, who defeated 
Vologeses and took Seleuceia and Ctesiphon. 
After the Syrian wars, he commanded on the 
Danube, probably about A.n. 1G6. During 
this campaign a body of Koman auxiliary 
troops, imder tlie command of their cen- 
turions, attacked and slaughtered three thou- 
sand Sarmatiaus, who were carelessly en- 
camped on the border of the Danube. I'he 
centurions, with their forces, returned from 
this bold exploit, expecting to be rewarded 
for their success; but Avidius Cassius or- 
dered the centurions to be crucified for a 
breach of discipline in attacking the enemy 
witliout orders. This severe punishment was 
near exciting a mutiny, but it was quelled 
by the general, who came unarmed amidst 
the excited soldiery, and told them to kill 
him and add crime to breach of discipline. 
The soldiers quailed before his undaunted 
courage, and the enemy, knowing what a 
man tliey had to deal witli, entreated for 
peace from the emperor. About a.d. 170, 
after Avidius Cassius had been appointed 
governor of Syria, he went to Egypt to sup- 
press an insurrection of the Bucoli, probably 
the inhabitants of the marshy districts of the 
Delta. The insurgents, hesided by a priest 
and a man named Isidoms, had defeated the 
Koman troops, and were near taking Alex- 
andria. Avidins Cassius avoided a battle 
with desperate men who were under the im- 
nlse of a strong fanatic fury: he sowed 
ivision among them, and then compelled 
them to submit Avidius Cassius rebelled in 
A.D. 175, but he was assassinated in a few 
months, ^Aurelius Antoninus, Marcus.] 
The chief authority for the life of Avidius 
Cassius is the biography of Vulcatius Galli- 
canus, which is of doubtful value. Vulcatius 
gives a letter from L. Verus to Aurelius, in 
which Verus warns Aurelius against the 
ambitious designs of Avidius Cassius. There 
is no indication of the time when the letter 
was written, but if genuine, it may have been 
written while Verus was in Syria- The reply 
of Aurelius is characteristic : he says that the 
letter of Verus was unworthy of an emperor: 
if Avidius was destined to have the empire, 
it would not be possible to put him to death, 
even if they should wish it: that a man 
could not lye treated as a criminal against 
whom there was no charge, and whom the 
army loved, as Verus admitted. Verus had 
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advised Aurelius to secure the safety of his 
own children by the death of Avidius Cassius, 
to which part of tlie letter Aurelius replied 
by saying that he would rather his children 
should perish, if Cassius was more deserv ing 
of Ixjing loved than they were, and if his life 
was more important to the state than theirs. 

Dion Cassius states that Faustina, seeing 
the feeble health of her husband Aurelius, 
and the youth of Commodus, and apprehend- 
ing that if Aurelius died she should lose her 
rank, entered into a correspondence with 
Avidius Cassius, and urged him to be in 
readiness, whenever he should hear of the 
death of Aurelius, to take the empire and her 
for his wife. There was, it is said, a re^rt 
of the death of Aurelius, upon which Avidiins 
Cassius was proclaimed emperor; and upon 
discovering that it was false, he thought he had 
gone too far to recede. According to other 
accounts, he was the author of the report of 
the death of Aurelius. Vulcatius attempts to 
show that Faustina was not privy to tlie revolt 
of Avidius Cassiu.s, by quoting various letters 
between Aurelius and Faustina, in which 
Faustina urges Aurelius not to spare Cassius 
and his adherents. One of the lettei*s of Faus- 
tina shows that Aurelius was in his re.sidence 
at Alba when he heard of tlie revolt ; another 
letter of Faustina shows that he was then at 
Formiae or at Capua, and this letter do<^s not 
speak of Cassias as tlien dead, though the 
reply of Aurelius does. But there is rea- 
sonable evidence to show that Aurelius was 
not in Italy when he heard of the rebellion, 
and that he advanced direct to the East on 
receiring the news. There are other good 
reasons for supposing these letters not to be 
genuine. The charge of treachery against 
Faustina, however, would not be removed by 
these letters, even if they were genuine ; but 
the story of her correspondence with Avidius 
Cassius is very improbable. 

Aurelius spared the family of Avidius 
Cassius, but after his death Commodas bnmt 
alive all the surviving members of the family 
on some pretence of a new conspiracy; 
so says Vulcatius. (Dion Cassius, Ixxi. ; 
Capitolinus, M. Antoninus Philosoph. ; Vul- 
catins Gallicanus, Amdius Cassius; Tille- 
mont, HiMoire dcs Empereurs, vol. ii. and 
Note xix. p. 561.) G. L. 

AVIE'NUS, RUFUS FESTUS, a Koman 
poet who probably lived in tlie second half 
of the fourth century after Christ, It was 
once supposed that he was a native of Spain, 
an opinion which is devoid of foundation, 
and is apparently a mere inference from 
the circumstance that in a fragment of one 
of his poems he describes the southern 
coast of Spain, It appears more probable 
that he was a native of Volsinii in Etruria ; 
but this fact too is not expressly mentioned, 
though it may be inferred from the follow- 
ing considerations, and, if once established, 
1 will throw much light on the history of Avi- 
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enus. The Latin Anthology (No. 278, ed. 
Meyer) contains a short poem addressed to 
the Doa Nortia and ascribed to Rufus Festus 
Avienus. The author of tl)is poem calls him- 
self Festus, and states that he was a native of 
Volsinii, and a descendant of Musonius and 
Avienus. He further adds, that he lived at 
Rome, that he was twice proconsul, and that he 
was married to Placi«la, by whom he had 
many children. It is also intimated that he 
wa.s the author of many poems. Although 
the author of this poem mentions only his 
name Festus, yet his connection with Muso- 
nius (if he be tlie Stoic C. Musonius Rufus 
of the time of Vespasian) and Avienus make 
it very probable t^t the Festus here spoken 
of is Rufus Festus Avienus. As regards the 
two proconsulships, we know, from a passage 
in the Justinian code, that one Festus was 
proconsul of Africa in a.d. 3G6 and 367 ; 
and a Greek inscription in Boeckh’s collec- 
tion mentions a Rufus Festus as proconsul of 
Achaia, who won the gratitude of the Athe- 
nians. Now, as far as chronology is con- 
cerned, the proconsul of Africa and the pro- 
consul of Achaia may be the poet Avienus, 
but this is all tliat can be said. As for the 
period here assigned to him, some further 
evidence may be derived from St Jerome, 
who, in his Commentary on St Paul’s Epistle 
to Titus, mentions Avienus among the Latin 
translators of Aratus. and says that his trans- 
lation was made some time l)efore he wrote 
his Commentary (nuper). Now, as St Je- 
rome died in a.d. 420, it is very probable 
that Avienus lived towards the end of the 
fourth century. Whether he is the same 
as the Avienus who is introduced by Ma- 
crobius in his “ Saturnalia,” is uncertain. The 
notion of his having been a Christian, as some 
of the earlier critics supposed, is not only un- 
supported by any external testimony or in- 
ternal evidence derived from his extant 
works, but is contradicted by numerous senti- 
ments expressed in his poems, which show 
that he was attached to the pagan religion. 
This is all that combination and conjecture 
can arrive at in regard to the life and age of 
Avienus. 

The works which have come down to us 
xmder the name of Rufus Festus Avienus are 
—1. A Latin paraphrase, in hexameters, of the 
geographical poem of Dionysius Periegetes, 
which is entitled “Metaphrasis Dionysii,” 
“ Situs Orbis,” “ Ambitus Orbis,” or “ De- 
scriptio Orbis Terra*.” There are few pas- 
sages in this work which can be called trans- 
lations, for in most cases he either condenses 
his original, or he spins it out and adds im- 
provemeuts and embellishments of his own. 
His improvements, however, if they can be 
csdled so, affect only the form of the poem, 
for the geographical blutiders and mistakes 
which Ehonysius made, are all repeated by 
Avienus, although, unless he was a very igno- 
rant man, he must have posse.ssed a more ac- 
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curate knowledge of various parts of the 
world than Dionysius, who lived several cen- 
turies earlier. lu style and language, how- 
ever, he is far superior to other writers of the 
same time ; his expression is lively, and not 
without poetical beauty. 2. A paraphrase of 
the Phajnomena and Prognostica of Aratus 
(“ Aratea Phajnomena” and “ Aratea Prognos- 
tica” ), in hexameter verse. These paraphrases 
are executed like the paraphrase of Dionysius. 
But Avienus takes greater liberties with the 
works of Aratus, inasmuch as he introduces 
various things which were known and cur- 
rent in his time, but are not touched upon in 
the original. He is also more ambiUous in 
his style, and his rhetorical and poetical em- 
bellishments are introduced with considerable 
success. This work has greater merits than 
the paraphrase of Dionysius, and appears to 
have been very popular in his time. 3. ‘* Ora 
Maritima this is only a fragment of 703 
lines. It is written in iambic trimeters, and 
the author states that it was bis intention to 
give a description of the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean, the Euxine, the Palus Mmotis, 
and of some portions of the coast of the At- 
lantic. But whether he ever completed his 
task, or whether he left it unfinished, is un- 
certain ; the fragment which we possess com- 
prises only the soutliem coast of Spain and 
Gaul, from Gades to Massilia. The author 
does not appear to have had personal know- 
ledge of the places which he describes, for 
he mixes up fables and facts indiscriminately, 
and he wanders from one place to another 
without any plan or order. It is still more 
surprising that he calls many places by names 
which were no longer in use m his time, and 
introtluces mythical tales and fables, which 
must in his time have been treated as absurd. 
This seems to justify the inference that Avi- 
enus derived his information from ancient 
books which were written at a time when 
that coast was imperfectly known. The 
“ Ora Maritima” is addressed to one Probus, 
for whose instruction it seems to have been 
written. 4, Four small poems, including the 
one mentioned at the beginning of this 
article. 

Servius, in his commentarj' on Virgil’s 
.®neid, remarks, tliat one Avienus, who is 
perhaps the same as the poet, commented on 
Virgil, and paraphrased the whole of the 
iEneid and Livy in iambic verses. But no 
further particulars respecting this imder- 
taking are known. Wemsdorf endeavours 
to prove that the Latin “ Epitome Iliados 
Homeri,” which has come down to us as an 
anonymous production, is the work of Rufus 
Festus Avienus, but the arguments are not 
satisfactory, TTiere was a time when it was 
customary to ascribe to him also two prose 
works still extant, the one of which is anony- 
moiuj and bears the title “Breviarium de 
victoriis ac provinciis populi Romani ad 
Valentinianum,” and the second, “ De Regio- 
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nibus urbis Uomee but it is now univer- 
sally acknovrlegod that neither of them is the 
work of Avienus, and the Sextus Rufus 
whom the MSS. mention as the author of 
tlie second is a different person from Rufus 
Festus Avienus. 

Tlie first edition of Avienus is that of 
Venice, 1488, 4tOt; with the exception of 
three of his minor poems, it contains all the 
works of Avienus that are extant, and also 
the ti'anslations of Aratus by Cicero and 
Germauicus. Another edition appeared at 
Madrid, 1634, 4to., and also in Maittaire’s 
“ Opera Poetarum Latinoruin,” London, 
1713. The best edition is that of Wemsdorf, 
in his “ Poetm Latini Minores,” which, 
however, does not contain tlie paraphrases of 
Aratus. They are printed separately in 
Buhle’s and Matthiae’s editions of Aratus. 
The paraphrase of Dionysius was edited 
separately by Friesemann, Amsterdam, 1 786, 
8vo., and in Bemhardy’s “ Geographi Graeci 
Minores,” vol. i. (Wemsdorf, Poetce Latini 
Minores, tom. v. part 2, p. 621, &c. ; H. 
Meyer, Anthologia veterum Latinorum Epi- 
grammatum et Poematum, No. 277 — 280.) 

L. S. 

AVIGADO'R, AVIGDOR, or ABAG- 
DOR, R. (-innx nnaUK n), a Jew- 
ish writer, who wrote a cabbalistical com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch, which he 
called “ Peshatim Upesahim al Hattora” 
(“ Literal expositions and decisions on the 
law”), which was among the manuscripts in 
the possession of Wolff, and acquired by him 
from the library of Ufifenbach: it is on parch- 
ment, and in it the author is always called 
Abagdor ; it also contains the “ Peshatim” 
(“ Literal comments”) of the same author on 
the five Megilloth, or rolls [Vol. I. p. 131, 
note] ; also on some of the Haphtoroth, or 
Prophetical lessons read in the Synagogues. 
A part of his commentary on Genesis and 
Exodus is among the manuscripts of Dr. 
Robert Huntington in the Bodleian Library, 
on paper, but very imperfect. Wolff says this 
name is always pronounced Avigdor by tlie 
Jews. (Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. iii. 7, 8, 
iv. 750; Crus, Catal. MSS. Orient. Biblioth. 
Bo<n. i. 63.) C. P. H. 

AVIGADO'R, R. ABRAHAM BEN ME- 
SHULLAM(-n*ia'2fc< ]2 Dm^Nn), 

an Italian Jewish physician and Rabbi, 
who lived during the latter part of the four- 
teenth century. He wrote, partly in verse 
and partly in prose, a short treatise on logic, 
to which he gave the title of “ Segullath Me- 
lakim” ^“The peculiar Treasure of Kings 
Eccles. ii. 8.). This work he completed a.ji. 
5127 (a.d. 1367), at the early age of seven- 
teen, as appears from a manuscript copy 
which was in the possession of De Rossi : tliis 
work was also among the manuscripts in 
the library of the Oratory at Paris, where 
there was also a Hebrew Grammar by the 
same author, as we learn from Le Long, who 
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calls this author Abraham ben Meshullam, 
which has led Wolff to confound him with 
Abraham ben Meshullam who edited the 
Mantua edition of the “ Zohar,” printed a.m. 
5320 (a.d. 1560). This author, however, is 
no doubt the same person as Abraham ten 
Avigador,_ who wrote the medical rules of 
R. Gilbert de Sola in Hebrew, a.m. 5139 
A.D. 1379). [Abraham ben Avigador; 
Abraham ben Meshullam.] There is also 
among the Bodleian Manuscripts a short work 
on logic, described in the catalogue as “ R. 
Abraham Abigdor, De Syllogismorum ter- 
miuis figuris item et modis, Libellus,” which 
we take to be a copy of the treatises possessed 
by De Rossi. (De Rossi, Dizion. Storic. deal. 
Alitor. Kbr. i. 58 ; Wolfius, Biblioth. Hear. 
i. 30, iii. 20, 56, 171, iv. 754 ; Le Long, 
Biblioth. Sacra, ii. 1169; Urus, Catal. MSS. 
Orient. Biblioth. Bodl, i. 77.) C. P. H. 

AVIGADO'R KARA or KRA, R. 
(Xip IK niKp a Jewish Rabbi 

of Prague, who lived auriug the latter 
part of the fourteenth and the beginning 
of the fifteenth centuries, and who died a.m. 
5199 (a.d. 1439). According to the“Tze- 
mach David” of R. David Ganz, xmder the 
year a.m. 5149 (a.d. 1389), he is the author 
of that prayer or lamentation ordered to be 
perpetually made use of in the Synagogue 
of Prague in commemoration of a dreadful 
slaughter of the Jews, which took place in 
that city in the year alxive cited, and which 
begins with the words “ Vecol Hattala” 
(“and every lamb”). According to Bas- 
nage, the event alluded to above took place 
A.D. 1391, when the people of Prague, filled 
with indignation at seeing the Jews who had 
fled from the persecution iu Germany pub- 
licly celebrating the feast of the Passover, 
set fire to their synagogue, and burnt it, with 
all who were performing their devotions iu it, 
not one of whom escaped. R. Shabtai, in his 
“ Siphte Jesheuim,” ascribes to this author 
the “Sepher Haphlia” (“ the Admirable 
Book”), a celebrated cabbalistical work, and 
cites as his authority the work called “ Asa- 
ra Maamaroth” of R. Menachim Azariah ; 
but tlie “ Sepher Haphlia” is generally attri- 
buted by all the best authorities to R. Kara. 
In R. Oppenheimer’s library, now in the 
Bodleian, is a manuscript copy of “ Sheeloth 
Uteshuvoth” (“ Questions and Answers”) by 
this author. (Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr. i. 12- 
1 3, iii. 8 ; Bartoloccius, Biblioth. Mag. Rabb. 
i. 11; Basnage, History of the Jews, by T. 
Taylor, p. 686.) C. P. H. 

AVIGADO'R BEN MOSES, R. 
(n'jnD p n), who is also called 

ITZMUNSH (IJ>MDW), a German 
Rabbi, who lived towards the latter end of 
the sixteenth century, and translated the 
“ Machazor,” or Hebrew service-book of the 
Polish Synagogues into the German lan- 
guage : it was printed at Cracow, a.m. 5331 
(a.d. 1571), folio. Avigador died A.M. 5351 
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(a.d. 1591), on tlic 21th day of the month 
Memichim or Ab (August). Wolff has in 
his firet volume confounded this author with 
Avigador Sopher, who lived at a later period. 
(Woifius, Biolioth. Hebr. i. 12, iii. 8.) C. P. H. 

AVIGADO'R, R. SOLOMON , BEN 
ABRAHAM Dm36< p riD7iy n), 

a Jewish writer on philosophy. His chief 
work is “ Sepher Hammahaloth” (“ The 
Book of Steps or Degrees”), a moral trea- 
tise compiled from the ancient philosophers, 
and pointing out the various steps or degrees 
by which man may arrive at wisdom and vir- 
tue : this work was among De Rossi’s manu- 
scripts. He also translated into Hebrew the 
“ Sphmra Mundi” of Joannes de Sacro-Bosco, 
which was printed with the “ Tzurath 
Haaretz” Form of the Earth”) of R. 
Abraham Chija or Chaja, at OflFenbach, a.m. 
5480 (a.d. 1720). We are not told at what 
period this author lived, but, judging from 
his name and works, he was probably the son 
of Abraham ben Meshullam Avigador. (De 
Rossi, Dizion. Storic. degl. Autor. Ebr. i. .59.) 

C. P. H. 

AVIGADCKR SOPHER (the Scrilnj*), R. 
(“IDID “inapx n), a German Jewish 
writer, a native of Eisenstadt in Hungary. 
He lived at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and wrote a German commentary on 
the “ Machazor,” or HebreAV service-book of 
the Polish and German Synagogues, which, 
with a translation of tlie “ Machazor” itself 
into German, was printed at Cracow, a.m. 
.5354 (a.d. 1594), fol., at Prague a.m. 5423 
A.D, 1603), fol., at Wilmersdorf a.m. 5430 
A.D. 1670)., fol., at Frankfort on the Main 
A.M. 5434, (a.d. 1674), 8vo., and at Dyrenfurt 
A.D. 1709, 8vo. The translation is probably 
the same as that of Avigador ben Moses, 
though the commentary is by Avigador 
Sopher. Professor Unger assured WolflF 
that these two Rabbis are not the same 
person. (Woifius, Biblioth. Hebr. i. 12, iii. 

8 ) C P H 

AVIGADCfR ZUIDAL, R. (nna'3K O 
pN'I'lV), a Venetian Rabbi, who lived 
during the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and who appears to have been held in 
high esteem by his contemporaries, though 
he has left no work of any note : some “ Te- 
shuvoth” (Answers) by him, to questions on 
points of Hebrew law or ceremonial, are 
found in the “ Nachalath Jahacob” (“The 
Inheritance of Jacob”), of R. Jacob l^n El- 
chanan Heilbron, printt^d at Pavia, a.m. 5383 
(a.d. 1623), who also wrote “Kina” (“a La- 
mentation”) on his death, which is found in 
the book called “ Dinim Ve Seder” (“ The 
Institutes and Order”). He died on the 10th 

• A Scribe (.Sopher) among the modem Jews is a 
writer of iegal instruments, a notary public or secre- 
tary : they liavo also a sopher, or scribe, whoso whole 
business is to write the texts for the “ Maziizoth,” or 
strips of parchment to be united to the door-posts, ; 
and the small rolls to be enclosed in the “ Tephil- 
lim," or Phylacteries. 
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day of the month Chesvan (October), a.m. 
5355 (a.d. 1.595). His funeral sermon was 
preached by R. Judah Arje de Modena, and 
printed in his “ Midbar Jehuda” (“ Wilder- 
ne.ss of Judah”), a.m. 5362 (a.d. 1602), 4to. 
(Woifius, Biblioth. Hebr. iii. 8.) C. P. H. 

A' VI LA, the name of three Spanish artists 
of ability. 

Don Franci.sco de Avila was a portrait- 
painter of Seville, of the early part of the 
seventeenth ccnttiry, and his portraits were 
celebrated for their likeness. He was painter 
to Don Pedro Vaca de Castro, Archbishop of 
Seville. 

Hkenando de Avila, a native apparently 
of Toledo, was painter and sculptor to Philip 
II., King of Spain; and after the death of 
his master Francesco de Comontes, in 1565, 
he was appointed by tlie chapter painter to 
the cathedral of Tol^o in his place. In 1 568 
he finished two altar-pieces for a chapel of 
that cathedral, a Jo^ the Baptist and an 
Adoration of the Kings. In 1576 he de- 
signed the principal altar of the nunnery of 
S^ Domingo el Antiguo at Toledo. He 
made also a design for the great altar of the 
cathedral of Burgos, but one made by Martin 
del Haya was preferred to that of Avila. He 
was still living in 1594. 

Fray Jcan de Avila was a smith, and a 
lay-brother of the celebrated monastery of St. 
Jerome at Guadalupe in Estremadura. He 
made at the beginning of tlie sixteenth cen- 
tury, togetlier with Fray Francisco de Sala- 
manca, a lay-brother of tlie same order, the 
iron gratings of the screen of the church of 
that monaster}' ; which are worked with great 
skill, and are adorned with figures, festoons, 
and other ornaments. (Cean ^rmudez, 
Diccionario Hialorico, &c.) R. N. W. 

A'VILA, ALFONSO DE, bom at Bel- 
monte in 1 546, abandoned the study of the 
law and entered the society of Jesuits in 
1 566. He was for some time rector of the 
colleges of Segovia and Palencia, and died at 
Vall^olid on the 12th of January, 1613. 
He was for thirty years an eminent preacher, 
and his only work is a collection of sermons, 
“ Conciones ad singulas ferias per totum an- 
num,” two parts, Antwerp, 1610, 4to. He has 
been often confounded with another Alfonso 
de Avila, also a Jesuit, who entered the order 
in 1580, and died at Malaga, which was the 
place of his birth, on the 2 1st of May, 1618. 
A third individual of the same name, who 
was a native of the city of Avila, in Old 
Castile, wrote in Spanish, in 1583, a treatise 
on St. Segundo, bishop of that diocese, “ Un 
tratado del bienaventurado S. Segundo, Obispo 
de Avila.” There is still a fourth Alfonso 
de Avila, the celebrated Tostado. [Al- 
PH0N8U8 Abulen8I8.] (Ribadencira, Biblio- 
theca Scriptorum Societatis Jesu, a Sotvello, 
p. 32 ; N. Antonins, Bibliotheca Hispana 
Nova, edit, of 1788, i. 12.) T. W. 

A'VILA, GIL GONZALEZ DE, a use- 
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ful Spanish biographical writer, was bom at 
Avila, about the year l.'>77. He spent some 
of his Ixiyhood and received the rudiments of 
education at Home, in the household of Car- 
dinal Deza, where he was the companion of 
Francisco de la Mata, Juan Idiaquez, and 
Francisco Cabrera, all afterwards authors. 
At the age of twenty he returned to Spain, 
on obtaining the situation of deacon and 
minor canon (diacono y racionero) in the 
church of Salamanca. He commenced au- 
thor immediately, but his first work of im- 
portance was his “ Antiquities of Salamanca,” 
published iu IGOG. In 1012 he was sum- 
moned to Madrid, and appointed to the post 
of royal historiographer for the two Castiles, 
to which, on the death of Tamayo, iu 1041, 
was added tliat of historiographer for the 
Indies. In tlie enjoyment of these posts, and 
the exercise of the duties connected with 
them, he continued till he approached the 
age of eighty, when he sunk into a state of 
second childishness, was removed by liis do- 
mestics from Madirid to Avila, and died 
at his native town on the 1st of May, 1058. 

The first work of Avila was on a subject 
of local antiquities : “ Declaracion del Toro 
de Piedra de Salamanca, y de otros que se 
hallau en otras partes de Castilla” (“ An 
explanation of the Stone Bull of Salamanca, 

• and of others which are found in different 
parts of Castille”), Salamanca, 1597, 4to. 
It was followed by the “ Historia de las 
Antiguedades de la Ciudad de Salamanca, 
Vidas de sus Obispos, y cosas sucedidas eii su 
tiempo” (“ A History of the Antiquities of 
the City of Salamanca, with the Lives of its 
Bishops and the things that occurred in their 
time”), Salamanca, 1000, 4to. The contents 
of the book are much more of a biographical 
than a topographical character. The de- 
scription of the city is dispatched in about 
forty pages, while more than five hundrt*d 
are devoted to the lives of the bishops. This 
book bears tlie name of the author exactly in 
the form which we liave adopted ; in his later 
works he prefers to write it l^vila. His 
three succeeding works were printed at Sala- 
manca: — the “Vida y Heclios del M. Don 
Alfonso Tostado de Madrigal, Obispo de 
Avila,” 1011, 4to., a biography of Tostado; 
the “ Historia del Origen del Santo Christo de 
las Batallas” (a “ History of the origin of 
the Most Holy Christ of Battles ”), 1015, 4to., 
and the “ Kelacion del asiento de la primera 
piedra del Colegio de la Compania de Sala- 
manca,” 1017, 4to., an account of the laying 
the first stone of a college in that city. In 
1018 he published, also at Salamanca, the 
first volume of a “ Teatro Eclesiastico de las 
Ciudades y Iglesias Cathedrales de Espana,” 
the title of which we take from Nicolas An- 
tonio, and respecting which we shall have 
more to say hereafter. In 1023 appeared, at 
Madrid, his “ Teatro de las Grandezas de 
Madrid, corte de los Reyes Catholicos de Es- 
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pana,” in a handsome folio volume. It is the 
first M’ork exclusively devoted to the capital 
of Sfiain, and hitherto the largest The bio- 
graphical portion here also has an undue 
prepouderance. The first book contains a 
short description of Madrid, which is followed 
by the lives of the principal natives, among 
whom King Philip III. alone occupies more 
than a hundred pages. A meagre account, 
or rather catalogue, of the different parishes 
and convents is given in the second book ; 
the third treats of the court and its officers, 
among whom the author does not forget the 
royal historiographers, including himself. 
In the fourtli book, which is devoted to the 
different councils of state, he again brings 
round his favourite subject of biography by 
introducing lives of tlie presidents. No map 
or plan or view of any kind is given in this 
description of the capital, but there are some 
fine illustrations of portraits of the royal fa- 
mily and the saints. In 1038 Avila pub- 
lished two works : — a “ Compendio de las 
Vidas de los gloriosos San Juan de Mata y 
Felix de Valois,” Madrid, 4to., an account 
of tlie lives of the two founders of the reli- 
gious order of the Holy Trinity; and an 
“ Historia de la Vida y Hechos del Rey Don 
Henrique III. de Castilla,” Madrid, small 
folio, a Life of Henry III. of Castile, who 
reigned from 1379 to 1390. The book con- 
tains some interesting information with re- 
gard to Tostado, to Vincent Ferrer, the con- 
verter of the Jews and Moors, and to popes 
Benedict XIII. and Martin IV. We have 
already mentioned that in 1018 Avila had 
published the first volume of a “ Teatro 
Eclesiastico de Espaiia,” he now relinquished 
the design of continuing that work, threw 
some of his materials into a new shape, and 
commenced the publication of a “Teatro 
Eclesiastico de las Iglesias Metropolitanas 
y Catedrales de los Rejmos de las dos Cas- 
tillas, Vidas de sus Arzobispos y Obispos y 
cosas memorables de sus Sedes.” The work, 
as the title expresses, was to contain the lives 
of the archbishops and bishops of the different 
sees ; it was in fact an extension of the plan 
of the work on Salamanca, which had proba- 
bly led King Philip IV., who commanded 
the work, to select Avila for the task. The 
first volume of the “Teatro” in its new 
shape was issued in 1045, the second in 1047, 
the tliird in 1050; the fourth was not known 
by Nicolas Antonio to have been published 
either in 1672, when he issued his “Biblio- 
theca Hispana Nova,” or in 1084, the year of 
his death, up to which he continued to note 
down additions and corrections. It appears, 
however, from a notice by Avila at the end of 
another work published in 1655, that the 
fourth volume must have been made public 
before that time, and there is a copy m the 
King’s Library in the British Museum, 
which, though it has a title-page of the date 
of 1 700, has a licence of the date of 1653, and 
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to all appearance must have been printed 
about tlic same time as the preceding vo- 
lumes. The number of volumes in the whole 
work was to be five. It is a valuable ad- 
dition to a library, from the quantity of facts 
it contains wliich are not accessible else- 
where. The information which was given 
from it in the article Acuna, Antonio (vol. 
i. p. 2G0), appears to have been taken from 
original documents, and was met with in no 
other source. The “Teatro” will not sustain 
an advantageous comparison with Ughelli’s 
“ Italia Sacra,” or the “ Gallia Christiana,” 
but it deserves the gratitude of all who have 
occasion to make researches in Spanish bio- 
graphy or history. The “ Elspana Sagrada” 
of Flores and Risco, which was intended to 
supersede it, has advanced to forty-six quarto 
volumes without emerging from the uninter- 
esting period of the dark ages, wliich the 
editoi-s have unhappily taken upon them to 
illustrate with a mass of irrelevant, however 
valuable matter ; Avila brings up his infor- 
mation to tlie years in which his volumes 
were published. The “Teatro Eclesiastico 
de la primitiva Iglesia de las ludias Occiden- 
tales” is a sort of supplement to the pre- 
ceding work, containing the lives of the 
archbishops and bishops of the New World. 
It is complete in two volumes, of which the 
first, comprising North America, was pub- 
lished at Madrid in 1649, and the other, 
comprising South America, in 1655. Of the 
latter there are two editions in the same 
year, both of which are in the library of the 
jBritish Museum. To the latest of them — 
that in the King’s or Georgian Library — is 
affixed a notice by the author, to the effect 
that it is one of forty copies which were 
printed for the purpose of completing sets. 
It having l>eeu found that the printers had 
struck off forty less of the second volume 
than the first. Avila adds that fifty addi- 
tional copies of the fourth volume o^the other 
“Teatro” had been printed for a similar 
reason— a statement to which we have al- 
ready adverted as proving that that volume 
had been issued. This notice is drawn up 
in so rambling and childish a style, that it 
warrants the supposition that tlie writer’s in- 
tellects were already weakened. To the list 
of Avila’s published works must still be 
added a “ Memorial de los Servicios perso- 
nales de Don Baltasar de Saavedra, Caballero 
del Orden de Santiago, y de los de sus As- 
cendientes y Progenitores,” .Madrid, 1 649, a no- 
tice of the exploits and the ancestry of a knight 
of Santiago. He left in manuscript a Life of 
Philip HI., written by order of Philip IV., 
to which he frequently adverts in his writ- 
ings, and of which that inserted in the 
“Grandezas de Madrid” is an abridgment. 
It docs not appear to have been published. 
(N. Antonins, Bibliotheca Ilispana Nova, 
edit, of 1788, i. 5 ; Meusel, Bibliotheca Histo- 
rica, vi. 61, 248, 460 ; Avila, WorAs .) T. W. 
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A'VILA, JUAN DE, a Spanish ecclesiastic 
who anticipated in the sixteenth century the 
course of action pursued by Wesley and 
Whitefield in tlie eighteenth. He was bom 
at Almodovar del (’ampo, a petty town of La 
Mancha, about the year 1499. At the age of 
fourteen he was sent to study law at tlie uni- 
versity of Salamanca, but while there he was 
struck with a strong religious impression, 
returned home, and with the permission of 
his parents fitted up a small cell at their 
hou.se, in which he practised all kinds of 
austerities. He afterwards went to the uni- 
versity of Alcala to prepare for the priesthood, 
and studied philosophy under the Dominican 
Domingo de Soto, a celebrated leader of the 
Thomists. When he left the university he 
distributed the property of his parents, who 
had died in the interval, to the poor, reserv- 
ing nothing for himself but a suit of coarse 
raiment. He was lient on becoming a mis- 
sionarj- to the heathen, and he had arrived 
at Seville on his way to America for that 
purpost*, when, by the influence of Fernando 
de Conti'eras, a friend whom he found there, 
and of Alfonso Manrique, the bishop of the 
diocese, he was induced to give his exertions 
another direction, and to become a home-mis- 
sionary in Andalusia. In spite of this strong 
support he was deuomiced to the Inquisition, 
and imprisoned on suspicion of Lutheran- 
ism, but he was released by the influence of 
Manrique. He had soon a number of ar- 
dent disciples, and with their assistance 
he seems to have effected what would now 
be called a “revival of religion” through- 
out Andalusia. He not only vbited the 
cities, the towns, and the villages, but he 
traversed with miwearied zeal the woods, the 
mountains, and the deserts. His model was 
St. Paul ; he committed the whole of his 
epistles to memory, and he imitated, as far 
as lay in his power, his manner of speaking. 
The force of his eloquence was such that Luis 
de Granada, himself an eminent preacher, 
who knew him well, says, that when he spoke 
the very walls appeared to tremble; and 
Terrones, Bishop of Leon, in a treatise on the 
art of preaching, asserts that iu his experience 
he had known two men, Francisco Lopez 
and Juan de Avila, who with a single word 
could set the hearts of their hearers on fire. 
In the town of Baera he put an end, by his 
persuasion, to the feud between the families 
of Benavides and C^ai^ajal, whose animosity 
had defied the severity of successive kings 
of Spain. Among those whom his elo- 
uence converted were some of the most 
istinguished ornaments of the Roman Ca- 
tholic church in his time — St. Juan de 
Dios, tlie founder of an order of Brethren 
of Charity, the Coimtess Anna Ponce de 
Leon, who resigned the post of lady of 
honour at court to devote herself to a reli- 
gious life, St. Francisco Borja, and St. Teresa 
de Jesus. He was highly esteemed by Ig- 
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natius Loyola, and Luis de Granada was his 
familiar friend. Pope Paul III., in a docu- 
ment issued during his lifetime, called him 
“ verbi Dei pnedicator insignis and he was 
generally styled “ the apostle of Andalusia.” 
His course of activity lasted only twenty 
years ; at the age of fifty his constitution 
appears to have been completely worn out. 
lie still, however, continued to exert his 
spiritual influence by means of letters, or 
conversations by his bedside. He died on 
the 10th of May, 1509, about seventy years 
old, at Montilla. 

Nicolas Antonio gives a list of the different 
editions of some of the separate works of 
J uan de «Avila. They appear to have been 
first collected by Juan Diaz, in an edition 
printed at Madrid in 1588 in 4to., “ Obras 
del padre Juan de A\'ila.” A long Life of the 
author by Luis de Granada is prefixed. The 
first part of the works consists of his “ Cartas 
espirituales,” or spiritual letters, which have 
been translated entire into French and Italian, 
and a few of which are inserted, in an English 
version, in Wesley’s “ Christian Library.” 
An English translation of the second part, 
which is a devotional comment on a verse of 
the 44th Psalm, was published without the 
name of a place, and probably, therefore, 
abroad, in 1 020 : *• The * Audi filia,’ &c., 
Ps. xliv., or a rich cabinet of spiritual! 
jewells, in English, by L. T.” Versions in 
Italian, French, and Dutch had -preceded it, 
though the original had been temporarily 
prohibited by the Inquisition in 1559. The 
whole works of Avila, as far as they ap- 
pear in this eilitiou, were translated into 
French, and published in a folio volume, by 
liobert Aniauld d’Andilly, in 1G73. He 
omitted to include the third part, which was 
first published at Madrid in 1590, containing 
twenty-seven treatises on the Holy Sacrament, 
and reprinted both at Seville and Alcala in 
160.3, witli fifteen additional treatises on the 
Incarnation, the Nativity, &c. Besides tliese 
Nicolas Antonio mentions “ Dos Platicas 
hechas a los Sacerdotes,” (“ Two Discourses 
made to tlie Priests,”) as published at 
Cordova in 1595, and not inserted in the 
works. Two treatises by Avila, one entitled 
“ On the Reformation of the Ecclesiastical 
State,” and the other “ Some Annotations to 
the Council of Trent,” have never been pul>- 
lished, but are known to have existed in 
manascript. These statements with respect 
to Avila’s works are probably not correct in 
every particular. Some have been derived 
from an inspection of the worLs themselves, 
others from Nicolas Antonio and Clement 
only, who have not been found perfectly ac- 
curate in some of their statements which ad- 
mitted of being tested, and can, therefore, 
hardly be supposed infallible in others. To 
discmss the subject at length is unnecessary. 

In addition to the Life by Luis de Granada 
there is an elaborate one by Luis de Munoz, 
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“ Vida del venerable siervo de Dios, Maestro 
Juan de Avila,” Madrid, 1635, 4to. (Life, 
by Luis de Granada, prefixed to Obras, edit, 
of 1588; N. Antonius, Bibliotheca Jlispana 
Nova, edit, of 1788, i. 639, &c. ; Clement, 
Bibliothtque cnrieuse, ii. 288 ; Llorente, His- 
toria Critica de la Inquisicion de Kspava, iii. 
160, V. 160.) T. W. 

A'VTLA, LUDOVICUS LOBERA D’. 
[Lobera.] 

A'VILA, DON SANCHO DE, a Spanish 
general of the sixteenth century, was born at 
Avila on the 21st of Septeml)er, 1523. He 
was at first intended for some literary pro- 
fession and studied at Rome, but, by tlie ad- 
vice of a learned friend, he changed the pur- 
suit of letters for that of arms. He soon dis- 
tinguished himself in the war against the 
Protestants of Germany. When the hostile 
armies of tlie Emperor Charles V. and the 
Electors of Saxony were in sight of each 
other, with the Elbe between them, which the 
Emperor wished to pass, the Saxons, galled by 
the Spanish guns, prepared to leave the oppo- 
site bank, but first set fire to some boats which 
they were afraid might be used to construct a 
bridge. On seeing this, Avila stripped himself 
and plunged into the river, nine other sol- 
diers followed him, and with their swords in 
their mouths they swam to the opposite bank, 
killed the Saxons who opposed them, and 
brought over the boats, which enabled the 
Emperor to complete the bridge, to cross the 
river, and to win the decisive battle of Muhl- 
hausen, or Miihlberg (24th of April, 1547). 
It was probably by this act that Avila, whose 
birth does not appear to have been illustrious, 
made his way to stations of dignity. In 
155U he held a command in the exp^ition 
against the town of Africa, in which the Tur- 
kish corsair Dragut was defeated, and in 
1561, after assisting in the campaign of Italy, 
he was himself taken prisoner by the Turks 
at the surprise of Gelbes, and remained in 
captivity till the conclusion of peace. After 
a few years’ of seiwice in Spain and Italy, 
where he was castellan of Pavia, Avila went 
into the Netherlands as captain of the guard 
of the Duke of Alba, whose arrival was 
dreaded as tlie harbinger of his master’s 
wratli. It was Avila who surrounded Kui- 
lemburg House at Brussels with his guards 
and arrested Egmont and Hooni (on the 9th 
of Septemlier, 1 567), and in all the subsequent 
transactions he took a prominent part. In 
1 568, when the discontent of the Netherlanders 
broke out into open insurrection, he drove 
the Count van Hoogstraaten across the Maas, 
defeated his troops, and killed their leader. 
In 1574, when he was sent by the Spanish 
governor Requesens to the relief of Middel- 
burg, besieged by tlie Prince of Orange, he 
was less successful ; he was kept inactive by 
the skilful measures of tlie Prince, till a 
sea-fight, in which the Netherlanders had the 
advantage, forced Middelburg to surrender. 
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In the same year, however, Avila won the 
battle of the Mookerheide, in which the two 
Counts of Nassau, Lodewyk and Hendrik, 
were killed. This was almost the last gleam 
of success that shone on the Spanish arms. 
Avila M-as placed in a most embarrassing 
position, as castellan of Antwerp, by the mu- 
tiny of the Spanish troops in when he 
wsis called upon by tlie Dutch authorities to 
put down his countrymen. Finding that 
tliey were in danger of destruction from the 
vengeance of the country-people whom they 
had outraged, and who had been supplied 
with arms by the Council of State, he, on 
the contrary, sent the mutineers arms and 
ammunition, though they continued in re- 
bellion against his own authority. It was 
partly in consequence of this act that, in 
April, 1577, he was compelled, witli the rest 
of the Spaniards, to leave the country in 
compliance with the treaty of Ghent. The 
Dutch historians speak of him as equall- 
ing in cruelty the Duke of Alba, while his 
Spanish biographer speaks only of his cou- 
rage and skill in arms. It is said by the latter 
tliat about the time of his leaving Holland 
Avila was invited to England by Queen 
Elizabeth to take a command against the 
Scotch, but that he declined the ofter, though 
his services had not met with due reward 
in Spain. In 1578 he was appointed cap- 
tain-general of the coast of (iranada, and, 
in 1580, he was sent with his old captain 
the Duke of Alba, to put down the attempt 
of Don Antonio [A.ntonio] to seize the 
crown of Portugal, when he was the first 
to attack the Pt)rtuguese in the battle of Al- 
cantara, near Lisbon. He died at Lislxjn on 
the 8th of June, 1583, of the consequences of 
a kick from a horse, which at first he had 
thought of no moment, and afterwards endea- 
voured to cure by charms and incantations. 
The Duke of Alba, whom he used to call his 
master, liad die<l in the December preceding. 
There is an account of Avila by Brantome, 
in his “ Capitaines estrangers,” which is 
almost entirely devoid of truth. (^Life, in 
lictratos de los Expamles ilustres, Madrid, 
1791; Kok, Vaderlandsch Woordenboek IV., 
1404 ; De Thou, Histoire (Jniverselle, French 
translation, vi. 171 ; Luis de Avila, Com- 
mentaries, translated by Wilkinson.') T. W. 

A' VI LA Y TOLE'pO, SANCIIO DE, 
was bom in 1546, at Avila, of a noble family, 
and studied at the university of Salamanca, 
of which he was afterwards four times rector. 
He was presented by Philip II. to the bishop- 
ric of Carthagena and Murcia, and was 
afterwards thrice translated ; first, to the see 
of Jaen ; then, in 1615, to that of Siguenza; 
and finally, in 1622, to that of Plasencia, 
where he died on the 6th of December, 1625. 
When bishop of Murcia, in 1594, he trans- 
ferred with great pomp to the cathedral, from 
the town of Berzoenna, the arms of St. Ful- 
gencio and St. Florentina, two Murcian 
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saints, and in tl»e following year he received, 
as a present from Pope Clement '\'III., the 
entire body of St. Vital. These acquisitions 
seem to have suggested the occasion of his 
principal writings. 1. “ Vida de San Vital,” 
Baeza, 1601, a biography of that saint, who 
was a martyred archbi^op of Toledo. 2. 
“ De la veneracion que se deve a los cuerpos 
de los Santos y a sus reliquias” (“ On the 
Veneration which is due to the Bodies and 
lielics of Saints”), Madrid, 1611, folio. He 
also published in 1601, at Madrid, a Spanish 
translation of the “ Sighs of St. Augustine,” 
and in 1615, at Baeza, four sermons which he 
had preached on occasion of the obsequies of 
Margaret of Austria, Queen of Spain. He 
left behind him, in manuscript, lives of St. 
Thomas and St. Augustine, written, like all 
the rest of his works, in Spanish. (Gonzalez 
Davila, Teatro Eclesiastico de las Iglesias de 
las dos Castillos, ii. 510; N. Antonius, Bib- 
liotheca Hispana Nova, edit, of 1788, ii. 276.) 

T. W, 

A'VILA, TOMASO VITTORIA D’, a 
Spanish composer, published the following 
work at Rome in 1585: “ Motecta festorum 
totius anni, &c. — 4,^5, 6, 8 voc.” E. T. 

A'VILA Y ZUNIGA, LUIS DE, is sup- 
posed by Nicolas Antonio to have been bom 
at Plasencia, but is said by the French trans- 
lator of De Thou to have been a native of 
Cyprus. It is added by the latter writer that 
Luis de AvHa is said by some to have been 
the brother of Enrico Davila, the historian 
of the civil wars of France, but this assertion 
is absurd, as Enrico was bora in 1576, and 
Luis must have been tolerably advanced in 
life before the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. His station in early life was probably 
obscure, as in a proclamation by Albert of 
Brandenburg he is styled an impudent adven- 
turer (impudens circulator), but he obtained 
wealth and station by a fortunate marriage 
with an heiress of the family of Zuniga, whose 
name he added to his own. He rose high in 
the favour of the Emperor Charles V., held 
the office of “ commeudador-mayor” or great 
commander of the Order of Alcantara, was 
ambassador to Rome in the time of the popes 
Paul and Pius IV., had a considerable share 
in effecting the resumption of the council of 
Trent, and took part in the wars aminst the 
German princes who had espoused the Lu- 
theran party. In 1552 he was commander 
of the cavalry at (yharles V.'s unsuccessful 
siege of Metz, and in 1558 he was present at 
the funeral of the ex-emperor. After that 
date nothing more is known of him. 

Avila was the author of a work entitled 
“ Comentarios de la Guerra de Alemana, 
hecha de Carlos V. en el ano de mdxlvi. 
y MDXi.vix.” (“ Commentaries on the War 
of Charles V. in Germany in the years 1546 
and 1547”). By some strange mistake 
Nicolas Antonio has taken the date of the 
war as given in the title, for the date of the 
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publication of the book, and makes a state- 
ment to that effect, which has been followed 
by many bibliographers. There is an edition 
at the British Museum, printed at Venice in 
1548, which is probably the fir.st. On the 
last page there is a statement that “ the pre- 
sent commentary was printed in the famous 
city of Venice in the year of our Lord 1548, 
at tlie instance of Thomas de ^’omo^a. Consul 
of his imperial and catholic majesty in the 
same city. With tlie grace and privilege 
(motu proprio) of liis Holiness, who com- 
mands that no other person in Christendom 
shall print it, under the pain of the censure 
contained in his holiness’s brief. And with 
tlie privilege of the most illustrious Seiguory 
of Venice, and of the most illustrious and 
excellent Lord the Duke of Florence, and of 
other princes of Italy for ten years.” How 
little these privileges were reganled in the case 
of a popular work may be learned from the 
fact tliat Sandoval quotes from an edition of 
Granada, printed in 1549, and that the Mu- 
seum contains one printed at Antwerp in the 
same year, and another in the following, both 
by J uan Steelsio, or John Steels. The latter, 
which is embellished with two maps, one of 
Germany and the other of the pas.sage of the 
Elbe, contains an imperial privilege by which 
the Emperor p’ants to Steels the sole copy- 
right in all his dominions and lordships for 
four years, but this again did not prevent the 
appearance of an edition at Saragossa in 
1550, which is likewise in the Museum. 
The edition of Venice and the two by Steels 
are in that collection bound up in one volume, 
which appears to have formerly belonged to 
King Edward VI., and at the end of this 
volume there is a manuscript of some com- 
mendatory Latin verses addressed to tlie 
author, by “ Antouius Marius, Italus.” An 
English translation of Avila appeared in 
1555. The full title, which it may be worth 
while to transcrilie, as giving an idea of its 
contents, is as follows : — “ The Comentaries 
of Don Lewes de Auela and Suniga, great 
master of Acauter, which treateth of the 
great wars in Germany, made by Charles the 
fifth Maximo, Emperoure of Rome, King of 
Spain, against John Frederike, Duke of 
Saxon, and Philip the Lantgraue of Hesson, 
with other gret princes and cities of the 
Lutherans, wherin you may st?e how god 
hath preserved this worthie and victorious 
Emperor in al his affayres against his ene- 
myes, triislated out of Spanish into English, 
An. Do. 1555, Loudiui, in cedibns Richard! 
Totteli.” The name of the translator, which 
appears in the dedication to the Earl of Derby, 
is John Wilkinson. There is an anonymous 
Italian translation, printed at Venice in 1.548, 
probably in connection with the original, 
and which is said by Brunet and other biblio- 
graphers to have been executed by Avila 
himself, but on examining the work we find 
nothing to support that opinion. There is 
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also a Latin translation by William Malinaius, 
printed at Antwerp in 1550, a Dutch one 
of the same place and date, and three French 
ones, the first by Mathieu Vaucher, Antwerp, 
15.50; the second by Gilles Boilleau de 
Buillon, Paris, 1551 ; the third anonymous, 
in 1072. That by Boilleau contains explana- 
tory notes on German names and titles, some 
of which are amusingly ridiculous. A Ger- 
man translation, by Philip, Duke of Bruns- 
wick, was published in 1557. 

Avila’s history has been generally praised 
for the elegance and conciseness of its style, 
but, as might be expected, has not escaped re- 
proach on other accounts. The most illus- 
trious critics it has had have been singularly 
at variance in their opinions. We are as- 
sured by VT'ra y Zuniga that Charles V., 
when he heard tJiat Avila was writing com- 
mentaries on the wars of Germany (it should 
be remembered tliat the opinion was pro- 
nounced before reading the book) observed 
that Alexander the Great had perfomed 
greater actions than himself (“ in which,” 
observes Vera y Zuniga, “ his modesty de- 
ceived him”), but that he had not had so good 
an historian. Albert of Brandenburg, m a 
manifesto, made public in 1552, complained 
that the emperor “ had permitted an im- 
pudent adventurer named Luis de Avila to 
publish a w-ork on the war, in which he 
spoke of the Germans in so cold and dry a 
manner that one would suppose he was 
speaking of an obscure and barbarous nation,” 
and concluded his criticism with the strange 
corollary that indignities so insupportable 
obliged him to join a league against the 
emiieror. The commendations of Charles V. 
ami the relation in which the author stood to 
him as a favourite officer, raise indeed no 
strong presumption of Avila’s impartiality. 
In the third volume of his “ Scriptores rerum 
Geriuanicarum ” Mcnckenius has printed 
a Gennan history of the war of Smalkald, 
designed throughout to controvert and dis- 
prove the statements of Avila, whom the 
writer accuses of gross misrepresentation. 
The author is supposed by Meuckenius to be 
Sebastian Scherrtlin von Burtembach, who 
took part in the war on the Protestant side. 

Even the honour of being the author of 
the work has not been left to Avila undis- 
puted. In the British Museum copy of the 
English translation we find a manuscript 
note : “ The authorship of tliis book has been 
ascribed to the Emperor Charles V. ;” and 
there is a note to the same effect, in two edi- 
tions which belonged to the famous Belgian 
book-collector Van Hulthem, now in the 
public library of Brussels. In Sandoval’s 
biography of the Emperor we are told, on 
the contrary, by that historian, that he had 
before him a narrative of the war in Ger- 
many, addressed by a soldier whose name he 
did not know, to tiie Marquis of Mondejar, 
which agreed with the second book of Avila’s 
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narrative word for word ; and that he had no 
doubt, from the circumstances, that the pla- 
giarism w^as on Avila’s side. 

It is shown by Nicolas Antonio, from a 
passage in the letters of Sepulveda, that 
Avila had also written Commentaries on 
Cliarlcs V.’s war in Africa, but the work 
was never printed, nor does it apj)car to be 
extant in manuscript. (N. Antonius, Bib- 
liotheca Hispaua iVb<;a, edit, of 1788, ii. 20; 
De Thou, Histoire Universelle, note in French 
translation, edit, of 1740, ii. .51; Vera y 
Zuniga, Epitome de la Vida de Carlos V. 
9.5,112, 11. ‘1, &c. ; Sandoval, Vida u Hechos 
de Carlos V. ii. 495 ; Menckenius, Scriptores 
rerum Germanicarum, iii. 1362, &c. ; Biblio- 
theca Ilulthemianu, No. 26 190, &c. ; editions 
of Avila in British Museum.) T. W. 

AVILER, AUGUSTIN CHARLES D', 
a French architect, born at Paris in 1653, of 
a family originally of Nancy. He showed 
early a great ability for architecture, and 
when only in his twentieth year he obtained 
the first architectural prize given by the In- 
stitute of Fiance, and with it a pension from 
the crown, to enable him to prosecute his 
studies at Rome, in the French academy 
there. He embarked at Marseille in com- 
pany with Desgodets, the architect, and the 
antiquary Jean Foi Vaillant. Unfortunately 
the vessel was captured by some pirates, 
and Aviler and his friends were carried 
as slaves to Tunis, where they remained 
for sixteen months, when Louis XIV. at 
length procured their liberation in 1676, 
and they prosecuted their journey to Rome. 
Aviler, notwithstanding his captivity, per- 
severed in his architectural studies, and he 
designed a mosque, said to be in a good 
style, which was erected at Tunis, on the 
road leading to Babaluch, which is the prin- 
cipal street of that place. He remained five 
years in Rome, and tlien returned to Paris, 
where he obtained constant employment from 
Hardouin Mansard, who, however, kept him 
in a subordinate situation, a position very 
distasteful to Aviler, who accordingly re- 
solved to try his fortune in the provinces, and 
he left Paris for Montpellier, to build a gate 
in tile shape of a triumphal arch, after a 
design by D’Orbay : it is called La Porte du 
Peyron. He acquitted himself so well upon 
this occasion, that he obtained the notice and 
Mtronage of M. de Baville, the intendant of 
Languedoc, and was employed to construct 
many buildings at Carcassonne, Beziers, 
N lines, and at Toulouse,' the principal of 
which is the archbishop’s palace at Toulouse. 
For these works Aviler was created, in 1693, 
architect of tlie province of Languedoc, and 
he established himself accordingly at Mont- 
pellier, where he soon afterwaras married. 
He did not, however, enjoy the fruits of his 
lalxnirs long ; he died in 1 700, in his forty- 
seventh year. 

Aviler was a writer upon architecture of 
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some reputation: he published at Paris, in 
1685, in folio, a translation of the sixth book 
of Scamozzi’s treatise on architecture, with 
original notes : it was puldished also at 
Leiden in 1713. This was followed, in 1691, 
by his “Cours d’Architecture,” a commen- 
tary on Vignola, in 2 vols. 4to., a more 
considerable work, constituting a complete 
course of architecture, and a dictionary of 
all architectural terms, civil and hydraulic, 
“ Dictionnaire des tons les tenues de I’Archi- 
tecture Civile et Hydraulique,” in w'hich 
Aviler’s explanations were considered so 
satisfactory, that they have been adopted in 
all the best French dictionaries subsequently 
published. An enlarged and improved edi- 
tion of this work was published by Jean 
Marietta in 1 738, to which is prefixed a bio- 
graphical notice of Aviler. (L’Abbe de 
Fonteuai, Dictionnaire des Artistes, &c. ; 
Biographie Universelle.') R. N. W. 

AVILES, MANUEL LEITAM DE, a 
Portuguese composer, bom at Portalegre, 
was maestro di capella at Granada, about 
1620. Sixteen of his masses for eight and 
sixteen voices are preserved in the Royal li- 
brary at Lisbon. (Fetis, Biographie Uni- 
verselle des Musiciens.) E. T. 

AVIOLA. [Acilia Gens.] 

AVIS. [Aveis.] 

AVLS. [Loisel.] 

AVISENNA. [Avicenna.] 

A V ISON, CHARLES, if not a native of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, resided there from his 
boyhood to his death. When a young man 
he visited Italy for the purpose of study, and 
after his return to England became a pupil 
of Geminiani. In 1736 he was appointed 
organist of St. John’s church in Newcastle, 
which he resigned for that of St. Nicholas in 
the same year. Avison, in addition to his 
musical attainments, was a scholar and a man 
of some literary acquirement, as appears by 
his “ Essay on Musical Expression,” of which 
the first edition was published in 1752. In 
this work he examines the force and effect of 
music, the analogies between music and paint- 
ing, the essentials of a good musical compo- 
sition, the errors of different composers in 
cultivating one of tliese at the expense of the 
rest, and musical expression in performance. 
The work, for the most part, discovers a cul- 
tivated and independent mind, sound judg- 
ment, and correct principles of taste. It is 
now little known or read, while its character 
has been taken upon trust from Sir John 
Hawkins’s description, which has been copied 
into various publications, and is now quoted 
for the purpose of refutation : “ Throughout 
his book Avi.son celebrates Marcello and 
Geminiani, the latter frequently in prejudice 
to Mr. Handel.” The truth is that Gemi- 
niaui’s name occurs only once in the book 
accompanied with any term of eulogy, and 
only twice in all. The passages in which 
these several writers are mentioned are the 
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following : “ The inimitable freedom, depth, 
and Comprehensive style of Marcello ■will 
ever furnish the highest example to all com- 
posers for the church. In his ‘ First Fifty 
Psalms set to Music’ he has far excelled all 
the modems, and given us the truest idea of 
that noble simplicity ■which ■was the grand 
characteristic of the antient church music.” 
“ From Geminiani the public taste might 
have received the highest improvement in 
instrumental composition, had ive thought 
proper to lay hold of those opportunities 
■which his long residence in this kingdom 
has given us. His compositions have such 
a natural connection, such expression, and 
sweet modulation, and are everywhere sup- 
ported with harmony so perfect, that we can 
never too often hear or too much admire 
them. They have no impertinent digres- 
sions, no unnecessary repetitions, but, from 
first to last, all is natural and pleasing. This 
it is properly to discourse in music, and 
equally to delight the mind and the ear.” 
** To the great masters of the Italian school 
we may justly add our o^wn illustrious Han- 
del, in whose manly style we often find the 
noblest harmonies, and these enlivened with 
such a variety of modulation as could scarcely 
have been expected from one who has sup- 
plied the town with musical entertainments 
of every kind for thirty years together.” 
Geminiani is here mentioned only as an 
instrumental writer, and no comparison is 
instituted between him and Handel, who only 
occupied similar ground with his Italian 
contemporary in his “ Twelve Grand Con- 
certos,” 

But Avison immediately drew upon him- 
self a bitter and personal attack from Dr. 
Hayes, then professor of music at Oxford, 
who severely criticised Avison’s compositions, 
and treated his opinions with contempt. 
Many of Dr. Hayes’s criticisms are made in 
the true spirit of a pedant, who thinks he has 
convicted a ■writer of incapacity if he can 
discover “two perfect chords of one kind 
taken together,” and who rejoices in the 
detection of “ a false resolution.” Avison’s 
real offence, in all probability, was his marked 
preference for the composers of the Italian 
school, and his depreciation of the English 
school of church music ; and here his opinions 
are justly open to censure, A musician who 
eould mention the name of Croft without 
re.spect, might well deserve rebuke. But 
when it is considered that the quantity of 
cathedral music then in print was very small 
(Boyce’s “ Collection ” was not published till 
1 760), and that Avison was living in a remote 
provincial town, his ignorance of the value 
and amount of English church music may be 
easily accounted for, although it offers no 
excuse for an erroneous judgment delivered 
in a dogmatical tone. Among the composers 
of the English school Dr. Hayes had classed 
Handel, and thus endeavoured to include him 
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in Avison’s low estimate of it. In his reply 
to the Oxford professor, contained in the 
second edition of the “ Essay,” which ap- 
peared in 1753, he thus answers this charge: 
— “Is Mr. Handel an Englishman — was his 
etlucation English — was he not educated in 
the Italian school — did he not compose and 
direct the Italian operas here for many years ? 
To call him brother to such composers as our 
Doctor is a claim of affinity that he would 
reject witlx contempt. My opinion of Mr. 
Handel, I flatter myself, ■will be assented to 
by all rational musical judges. He is in 
music what Dryden is in poetry, neiwous, 
exalted, and harmonious ; but voluminous, 
and, consequently, not always correct. Their 
abilities were equal to everytliing — their 
execution frequently inferior. Born with 
genius capable of soaring to the highest 
flights, they have sometimes, to suit the 
vitiated taste of the age they lived in, sunk 
to the lowest. Yet, as both their excellencies 
are infinitely more numerous than their de- 
fects, so their works will devolve to the latest 
posterity, not as models of perfection, but as 
glorious examples of the power and gi*asp of 
human faculties.” 

Avison’s reply was throughout ■written 
with caustic severity, and there the contro- 
versy ceased. He was a prejudiced admirer 
of one school, and Hayes of another ; each 
unwilling to allow the merits which attach 
to both. In such a spirit is musical contro- 
versy too often conducted. 

Buniey’s account of this work is equally 
calculated to mislead with tliat of Hawkins. 
“ The late Mr. Avison,” said he, “ attributes 
the corruption and decay of music to the 
torrent of modem sinfonias with which ■we 
■were overwhelmed from foreign countries. 
But though I readily subscribe to many of 
the opinions of that ingenious writer, we differ 
widely on this subject.” The passage to 
which Bumey (probably from memory) re- 
fers seems to be the following : — “ If we may 
judge from tlie general turn of our modem 
music, a due regard as well to a natural suc- 
cession of melodies as to their harmonious 
accompaniment seems to be neglected or for- 
gotten. Hence that deluge of Extravayanzi, 
which the unskilful call invention, but which 
are merely calculated to show execution, 
without propriety or grace.” (Avison, p. 31.) 
Burney’s work was published in 1789, and 
even then the twelve grand sinfonias of 
Haydn, the acknowledged models of that 
kind of composition, had not been pnxluccd ; 
while, when Avison wrote (in 1753) the 
compositions even of Vanhall were, if in ex- 
istence, unknown in England. Avison could 
not, therefore, attempt to depreciate the mo- 
dem sinfonia, for it was then unborn. To 
the second edition of the Essay was added 
“A Letter to the Author concerning the 
Music of the Ancients, and some passages in 
classic ■writers relating to that subject,” 
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written (though not avowedly) by Dr. Jortin. 
A third edition of the Essay was printed in 
1775. 

Avison issued proposals for publishing 
“ Specimens of the various Stiles in Musical 
Expression, selected from the Psalms of 
Marcello,” but tliis projected work merged 
in a complete edition of Marcello’s Psalms, 
in 8 vols. published by John Garth, then 
organist of Durham, but to which Avison 
contributed a large, if not the largest, share 
of editorial labour. Its title is “The first 
fifty Psalms, set to music by Benedetto Mar- 
cello, and adapted to the English version by 
John Garth,” 1757. Avison prefixed to the 
first volume a Life of Marcello and some in- 
troductory remarks. “ These psalms,” says 
he, “are so excellent, and the great and 
affecting touches lx)th of nature and art so 
numerous, that few subjects of censure will 
be found. They appear to me fraught with 
every musical beauty; and I believe from 
every improvement in their performance fresh 
excellencies will be discovered in the compo- 
sition. Wherever the Psalms of Marcello 
have been known they have been admired, 
and every generation of true lovers of music 
will admire them, till time and tlie art itself 
be no more.” 

The opinion of the public has not been in 
accordance with this estimate of Marcello’s 
powers. Garth’s subscription list was a small 
one, and chiefly confined to persons resident 
in his own neighbourhootl : of London mu- 
sicians the names only of Mr. Stanley and Dr. 
Dupuis appear. Avison hoped and thought 
that it would produce a considerable sensation 
in the musical world, but it produced none. 
His endeavour to depreciate the school of 
English church music, and to attempt the 
exaltation of Marcello above Purcell, Croft, 
and Greene, brought his judgment into ques- 
tion among impartial critics, and arrayed 
agaimst him the body of living church writers. 
The English version is perhaps as well 
adapted as, in a work of such extent, it is 
likely to be ; but he who attempts to adapt 
our prose translation to one made in Italian 
verse has to encounter difficulties at every 
step, which can only be overcome by a sacri- 
fice of rhythm, accent, emphasis, and some- 
times sense. Nevertheless the English mu- 
sical public is indebted to Avison for the 
zeal, industry, and disinterestedness with 
which he laboured to place within their 
reach a work so large and of such unques- 
tioned excellence as the Psalms of Marcello. 
The two Italian editions of Marcello’s Psalms 
and Garth’s English version are in the 
library of Gresham College. 

As a composer, Avison is principally 
known by his concertos. Of these he pub- 
lished five sets for a full band of stringed 
instruments— some quartets and trios, and 
two sets of sonatas for the harpsichord and 
two riolins— a species of composition little 
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known in England until his time. In 1758 
he published “ Twenty-six Concertos, com- 
posed for Four Violins, Viola, Violoncello, and 
llepieno-Bass, in Score.” The following 
passage from the prefixed advertisement will 
indicate the author’s design, and throw some 
light on the state of instrumental perform- 
ance in this country. It will be seen that even 
then the modern sinfonia was unknown : — 

“ I have endeavoured to w'ork up every 
movement so as to produce such a union of 
melody, modulation, accompaniment, and 
measure, as shall effect the unity of the entire 
piece. To produce both variety and order 
m the same piece, I have frequently changed 
the subject, while the style of the first sub- 
ject is everj'where preserved. F or tlie same 
reason I have contrived the accompaniments 
to have as much air as possible.” 

“ When we consider the essential variety 
which full instrumental music gives to public 
and private concerts, it is somewhat to be re- 
gretted that so few composers have employed 
their talents in this extensive branch of the 
art For among the numerous collections of 
music which are every year published both 
in Holland and France, as well as in Britain, 
it is certain we have yet no great choice of 
pieces that are really excellent for the 
service of concxjrts. The concertos of Co- 
relli and Gcminiani, and the best overtures 
of Handel, Martini, &c., have hitherto been 
the support of our musical entertainments. 
I hope that the concertos from Scarlatti’s 
lessons, when once they have got access to 
the public ear, will be a durable addition to 
this class of music.” 

The last publication here mentioned was 
an arrangement by Avison of some of Scar- 
latti’s hai*psichord concertos for a stringed in- 
strument orchestra, which fully accomplished 
their designetl end, and were lon^ admired 
alike by players and hearers. Avison’s own 
style was, avowedly, formed on tliat of Ge- 
miuiani, whose concertos, both in structure 
and detail, formed his model. Like aU 
works so conceived and executed, they want 
the spirit and force of originals; but Avi- 
son’s concertos were long in favour with the 
public, and for seventy years after their 
birth they took their turn of performance at 
the Concerts of Ancient Music, with those of 
Corelli, Geminiaiii, Handel, and Martini. 
Geminiani held his pupil in high esteem, 
and in 1760 paid him a visit at New- 
ca.stle. 

The following inscription on Avison’s 
monument in St Andrew’s churchyard, at 
Newcastle, will give the time of his death, 
and that of his son and gi-andson ; — 

“H. R. I.P. Car: Avison, 9 Maii, 1770, 
ffitat : 60. 

Charles Avison, late organist of St. Ni- 
cholas, son of Charles and Catherine Avison, 
died April 6, 1793; aged 43 years. 

Charles Avison, son of the above Charles 
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Avison, organist, departed this life, Feb. 19, 
1816, aged 25 years.” 

The organists of St. Nicholas church, from 
Avison's time, were — Charles Avisoii, ap- 
pointed 1 736 ; Edward Avison, appointed 
1770; Matthias Hawdon, appointed 1776; 
Charles Avison, appointed 1789; Thomas 
Thompson, appointed 1797 ; Thomas Ions, 
appointed 1835. 

Avison was a man of polished manners, 
extensive infonnation, and upright character. 
He corresponded with many of the most emi- 
nent men of his time, and was esteemed and 
admired by his townsmen. His writings, 
while they evince that independent tone of 
thinking which resulted from the want of col- 
lision with his musical contemporaries, dis- 
cover also the imperfections naturally re- 
sulting from the same cause. His musical 
reading was limited — his opportunities of 
hearing music well performed still more so — 
he had neither access to libraries nor or- 
chestras — but in the seclusion of a remote 
provincial town he was compelled to contem- 
plate his art in the abstract, to form his own 
notions of its powers and resources, and to 
create his own standard of perfection. But 
under all these di.scouragements, it must be 
remembered to his praise, that he was the 
only Englishman who established a perma- 
nent reputation in that branch of the art to 
which he especially devote<l himself, and that 
for more than half a century his concertos 
were performed in every part of the king- 
dom, in turn with those of the most eminent 
foreign composers. (^Information received 
from Mr. Thomas Ions, of Newcastle ; Haw- 
kins, History of Music; Avison, Hssay on 
Musical Expression, and other H W«.) E. T. 

AVISSE, E'TIENNE, was a French dra- 
matist of the eighteenth century, of whose 
biography nothing seems to have been re- 
corded except that he died in the year 1747. 
In 1723 he wrote a comedy, entitled “Le 
Divorce, ou les Epoux mecoutents;” in 1730, 
“ La Reunion forcee ;” in 1 737, “ La Gouver- 
nante;” in 1742, “ Le Valet embarrasse';” 
and in 1 743, “ Les Petits-Maitres.” “ Les 
Vieillards intdressds,” also attributed to 
Avisse, is an alteration from the “ De'dit in- 
utile” of Guyot de Merville. The produc- 
tions of Avisse enjoyed only a temporary 
popularity, and in 1792 were so little known 
that the Parisian public were not able to re- 
cognise his “ Gouvernante” in the “ Vieux 
Celibataire” of Collin d’Harleville. The pla- 
giarism was exposed in one of the journals ; 
but Collin d’Harleville strenuously asserted 
the originality of his own play, and even 
went so far as to protest that he never either 
saw or heard of the comedy of Avisse. The 
plot, however, of both pieces is the same : a 
governess, who aspires to the hand of an old 
man, her master, and a nephew, who by her 
artifices and intrigues has been for a long 
time separated from his uncle, but at length 
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succeeds in obtaining an interview with him 
in the disguise of a servant. If Collin d’Har- 
leville spoke the truth, the similarity between 
the two comedies can scarcely be accounted 
for. 

The “ Valet embarrasse” of Avisse was 
the original of the comic opera “ Ma Tante 
Aurore,” which has been played with much 
success in the Parisian theatres. (^Biographie 
Universelle.) G. B. 

AVITA'BILE, BIA'GIO MA'JOLI D’, a 
Neapolitan man of letters, belonged to the se- 
venteenth century. He wrote Lives of Mem- 
bers of the Arcadia; Letters on Moral ’Flieo- 
logy; Lyrical Poems, which are in several 
collections; and a prose tragedy, “II Tor- 
zone,” Naple.s, 1701, 12mo. (Ginguene, in 
Biographie Universelle.) W. S. 

AvITA'BILE, CORNF/LIO, a Neapoli- 
tan, became a Dominican friar, was provincial 
of his order for Sicily, and died at Naples, in 
1 636. He left a printed treatise, “ Della vera 
Vita Religiosa,” to which are appended some 
Sermons, Naples, 1605, 8vo. fMazzuchelli, 
Scrittori d' Italia ; Toppi, Bibliotcca Napo~ 
litana, p. 67.) W. S. 

AVITA'BILE, PIETRO, a native of 
Naples, entered tlie order of Theatine Clerks 
in 1607. In 1626 he was appointed by the 
congregation of the Propaganda to be prefect 
of their missions in Georgia and tlic Indies. 
He died at Goa, in 1650. His only pub- 
lished work is entitled “ De Ecclesiastico 
Georgias Statu, ad Pontificem Urhanum 
VIII. Historica Relatio,” Rome. (Mazzu- 
chelli, iScrittori d’ Italia.) W. S. 

AVI'TUS. This name belongs to two, if 
not more Spanish ecclesiastics of the fifth 
century. Paulus Orosius, in a letter to St. 
Augustin, which Baronins places in a.d. 
414, says that two of his countrymen, or 
perhaps fellow-townsmen (cives), of the 
name of Avitus, had travelled, one into the 
Ea.st, the other to Rome, and that each on 
his retura had introduced heretical opinions ; 
the Eastern traveller having adopted some of 
the errors (so deemed) of Origen on the origin 
of the soul, and the other Avitus the opinions 
of Victorious, of whom little is known. The 
latter, however, soon renounced the opinions 
of Victorinus, and adopted tliose of Origen, 
which his namesake had diffused. A pa.ssage 
in Orosius’s letter, of which the reading, how- 
ever, is disputed, gives reason to think that 
they both subsequent!)' renounced their ob- 
noxious views, and Orosius appeals to them 
as having joined in condemning the heresy 
of tlie Priscilliauists. It is probable tliat 
they were both natives of Bracara in the 
province of Lusitania, now Braga in Por- 
tugal. 

An Avitus appears among the correspond- 
ents of Jerome as early as a. i). 402 : it 
is probable that this was the Eastern tra- 
veller; and if his acquaintance and corre- 
spondence with Jerome commenced in the 
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East, we must place his journey as far back 
at least as a.d. 402. It is observable that the 
Avitus with whom Jerome corresponded had 
requested of that father a translation of the 
“ Periarchon” of Origen, which Jerome sent 
him with a cautionary letter, j>ointiug out the 
erroneous views which the writings of Origen 
contained. This Avitus was at Jerusalem in 
A.D. 408 ; and if he is correctly identified witli 
Avitus of Bracara, his return to Spain and 
diffusion of the opinions of Origen may be 
placed between tliat year and a.d. 414. 

In A.D. 415 an Avitus, to all appearance 
the same person, was at Jerusalem, and took 
part in a meeting of priests, Orosius among 
them, who assembled in the presence of John, 
bishop of that city, to confer on the opinions of 
Pelagius, who also was present at tlie meeting. 
Orosius took the lead in opposing Pelagius, 
and Avitus acted with him, which circum- 
stance corroborates the statement of Orosius 
that Avitus had renounced his heretical senti- 
ments. This will be still further confirmed if 
we consider him to be the Avitus who, in 415 
or 416, being in the East, and apparently at 
Jerusalem, sent home to Bracara by Orosius 
some of the reputed relics of Stephen the 
proto-martyr, Nicodemus, and Gamaliel, 
which had been discovered a short time 
before (as it was affirmed, by a divine reve- 
lation) at the village or town of Capharga- 
mala, a few miles ft’om Jerusalem. lu the 
letter by which tliese relics were accom- 
panied, addressed to Balchonius the bishop, 
and to the clergy of Bracara, Avitus terms 
Orosius “ his most beloved son and fellow- 
presbyter." Avitus translated into Latin, 
and subjoined to his letter, the narrative of 
the discovery of the relics, drawn up in Greek 
at his request by Lucian the presbyter, to 
whom, it was affirmed, the place of the relics 
had been revealed. How long Avitus 
remained at Jerusalem is not known: in 
the letter to Balchonius he expresses his 
desire to return, but states tliat he had 
been hindered by fear of the barbarians, 
who were tlien overrunning Spain. No- 
thing further is known either of him or of 
the other Avitus. The letter to Balcho- 
nius and 'the version of Lucian’s narrative 
are given by Baronins. The relics, it 
may be observed, never reached Bracara, 
having been left by Orosius in the island of 
Minorca. (Tillemont, Memoires^ tom. xii. 
xiii. XV.; Baronius, Annales ad Ann. 414, 
415 ; Nicolaus Antouius, Bibliotheca Hispana 
Veins, lib. ii. c. 3; Fabricius, Bibliotheca 
Media et Injimee Latinitatis ; Gennadius, 
l)e Viris Illastribus, c. 47 ; Ceillier, Auteurs 
Saerds, tom. xiv.) J. C. M. 

AVPTUS, ALE'THIUS. [Alcimus, Ale- 

TBCIUS*! 

AVITUS, ALPIIIUS. [Alphius Avi- 
tus.] 

Avitus. [Elagabalus.] 

AVPTUS, GALLO'NIUS, Icgatus or go- 
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vemor of the province of Thrace in the time 
of tlie Emperor Aurelian. He is known only 
by a letter of tliat cmixiror to him, giving 
directions as to tlie payment of an annuity to 
some Gothic chiefs who were detained (per- 
haps as hostages) at Perinthus on the Pro- 
pontis, or Sea of Marmora. Opitius has 
qscribed to him the “Allocutio Sponsalis" 
beginning “ Linea constricto de pectore vin- 
cula solve," given in the “ Anthologia," and 
ascribed by most critics to Alcimus. (Pdavius 
Vopiscus, Bonosus; MfiyvT,Anthohxjia,259; 
Wernsdorf, Poetce Lalini Minores, tom. iv. 
pars ii. p. 501 and note.) J. C. M. 

A V PTUS, J U'LI US, the husband of Msesa, 
who was daugliter of Bassianus, a Phoenician 
or Syrian, and sister of Julia, wife of the 
Emperor Severus. By a comparison of two 
passages of Dion Cassius (Ixxviii. 30, and 
Ixxix. 16), we gather that his name was 
Julius Avitus, and that he was of senatorial 
rank, and a native of Syria. His only claim 
to notice is his connection with some of the 
emperors of Borne. He had by his wife Msesa 
two daughters, Julia Socemias or Soaimis, 
married to Varius Marcellus, a native of 
Apamea in Syria and a senator of Borne, and 
Manuea or Mammsca, married to Gessius 
Macrianus, a native of Arce, also in Syria, or 
more accurately in Phoenicia, and procurator 
of some provinces which Dion does not name. 
Julius Avitus was grandfather to the two 
emperors Elagabalus, whose original name 
was Avitus, and to Alexander Severus ; the 
former being the son of Soa'mias, the latter 
of Mama'a. hVom a mutilated passage of 
Dion Cassius (Ixxviii. 30) it is conjectured 
that Julius Avitus was successively governor 
of the Boman provinces of Mesopotamia, 
Asia, and Cyprus, appointments which he 
probably owed to his allinity with the em- 
perors Sevenis and Caracalla, during whose 
reigns it may be inferred he held these ap- 
pointments. He appears to have died before 
the close of Caracalla’s reign. (Dion Cassius, 
as above, with tlie notes of Valesius (Henri 
de Valois) and Reimar; Herodian, v. 3.) 

J. C. M. 

AVITUS, MARCUS M.ECI'LIUS, one 
of the later emperors of the western division 
of tlie Roman empire, was of an illustrious 
Arvemian or Auvergnat family. The time 
of his birtli is not ascertained. If we may 
take the assertion of Sidonius Apollinaris for 
anything more than a mere poetical figure, 
his birth was attended by circumstances which 
were tliought to indicate his future exaltation. 
His father, that he might be fitted for the 
eminence to which it was expected he would 
attain, had him carefully educated, and Sido- 
nius records a circumstance illu.strative of the 
strength and courage which he early ac- 
quired. While yet a lad, he killed by a blow 
with a stone a hungry wolf which crossed 
his path. He also distinguished himself in 
the sports of the field, and Sidonius records 
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his eminence in hunting and hawking. His 
first public employment, while he was yet 
very young, was as delegate from the Arver- 
niaiis, his countrymen, to the Emperor Ho- 
norius, in order to obtain a remission or di- 
minution of the taxes, which their reduced 
condition, from some calamities not ascer- 
tained, rendered them unable to pay. The 
passage in Sidonius which records this em- 
bassy leaves it doubtful whether it was suc- 
cessful; but the precocious ability of the 
youthful delegate won the admiration of Con- 
stantins, then the most powerful noble at the 
court, and afterwards the colleague of Hono- 
rius in the empire. Avitus next visited the 
court of Theodoric I., King of the Visigoths, 
at Tolosa or Toulouse, in order to see his 
kinsman Theodorus or Theodore, who was in- 
cluded among the hostages that the Gauls had 
been compelled to give to the Visigoths. In 
this visit he won the friendship of Theodoric, 
by which he was enabled on future occasions 
to serve his country. Sirmond supposes that 
the Gallic hostages had been ^veu at the 
treaty which followed the siege of Arles b^ 
the Visigoths, a.d. 425, in which case the visit 
of Avitus to Toulouse must be placed in or 
after that year. 

Avitus served with distinction in the wars 
of Aetius. Whether he accompanied him in 
his campaigns against the Juthungi and No- 
rici (a.d. 429, 430, 431) is not clear from the 
expressions of Sidonius, though it is probable 
that he did ; but he was certainly with him in 
his campaign against the Burgundians in Bel- 
gicGaul (A.D.435 or436). Immediately upon 
the close of the Burgundian war, hostilities 
broke out with the Visigoths ; and a body of 
Huns, whieh Count Litorius, a Roman gene- 
ral, was leading to the relief of Narbo or Nar- 
bonne, then besieged by the Visigoth^ ravaged 
Auvergne with great cruelty. Their ravages 
led to an encounter between them and the 
people of the eountry, in which Avitus dis- 
tinguished himself by killing a Hun in single 
combat. The Visigoths soon afterwards raised 
the siege of Narbonne (a.d. 437), induce^ if 
we believe Sidonius, by the representations 
and advice of Avitus, but probably influenced 
by the success of Litorius in throwing in re- 
inforcements and provisions. 

Soon after this Avitus received the appoint- 
ment of prccfect of Gaul, which was endan- 
gered by the success of the Visigoths, who, 
under their King Theodoric, had defeated 
Litorius at Toulouse and t^en him pri- 
soner. Peace was, however, made (a.d. 
439), as Sidonius asserts, by the influ- 
ence of Avitus; but according to the Chro- 
nicle of Prosper, after a bafie of doubtful 
issue, which had abated the pride of Theo- 
doric. After his prscfecture, the duration of 
which is not ascertained, Avitus returned to 
private life; but he was soon again called 
from his retirement, and was sent by Aetius 
(a.d. 451) to Toulouse to engage Theodoric 
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to ally himself with the Romans against 
Attila, who, with his Huns and a multitude 
of other barbarians, was ravaging Gaul. His 
embassy was successful: he induced the 
Visigoths to give up their purpose of waiting 
in their own country for the approach of tlie 
Huns, and to join Aetius in marching against 
tliem. Whether Avitus was present at the 
battle of Chalons, fought the same year, is 
not clear. 

After the assassination of the Roman Em- 
peror Valentinian III., Petronius Maximus, 
who succeeded to the imperial throne, A.i>. 
455, raised Avitus to the rank of ma.ster of 
the infantry and cavalry. This appointment 
drew forth Avitus from the rural occupations 
to which, after the war with the Huns, he had 
returned. Sidonius compares his reappear- 
ance in public affairs with the appointment 
of Cincinnatus to the dictatorship, and ascribes 
to it the almost immediate cessation of hos- 
tilities on the part of the barbarians, who were 
threatening Gaul on every side. The most 
formidable enemy was Theodoric II. (son of 
Theodoric I., who had fallen in the battle 
of Chalons), now King of the Visigoths; 
and Avitus, to induce him to make peace, 
visited him at Toulouse, where he was re- 
ceived with the greatest respect 

While Avitus was at Toulouse, the intelli- 
gence was received of the sack of Rome by 
Genseric, King of the Vandals (a.d. 455), and 
of the death of Maximus. Theodoric imme- 
diately urged Avitus to assume the vacant 
purple. Sidonius makes Avitus listen mourn- 
fully^ to the suggestion ; to which, however, 
he yielded. It does not appear whether he was 
proclaimed emperor at Toulouse or not; but 
on his return into the Roman part of Gaul, he 
was proclaimed at Ugemum (Beaucaire) or 
Arles, or both, by general consent of the no- 
bility and troops of the province. At Arles 
he w'as visited by Theodoric and his brothers, 
to whom he gave an honourable reception as 
the allies and supporters of his tlirone. 

From Gaul Avitus, according to Sidonius, 
marched into Pannonia, which he recovered, 
after it had been long occupied by the bar- 
barians, but the statement probably applies to 
Noricum or some adjacent province. He 
then went to Rome (which Genseric had by 
this time quitted), where he was welcomed 
by the people. He appears to have assumed 
the consulship the year (a.d. 456) after his 
accession, though his name does not appear 
in some of the Fasti Ckinsulares. The pane- 
gyric of Sidonius probably was written to 
celebrate his entrance upon his consulship. 
One of his earliest steps was to solicit the 
alliance of the Eastern Emperor Marcian, 
which he obtained. He then sent an ambas- 
sador, Count Fronto, to the Suevians in Spain, 
who had invaded the Roman part of that 
province, but the ambassador was sent back, 
and the invasion continued. The Visigoths 
also sent an ambassador to the Suevians, 
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but with like ill-success; and Theodoric, 
with the consent and by the direction of 
Avitus, inarched into Spain, defeated the 
Suevian king Kechiarius, and having taken 
him prisoner, put an end to the suevian 
kingdom (a.d. 456). Avitus himself had 
meanwhile to repel the attack of the Van- 
dals, with whom he had vainly endeavoured 
to make a treaty, and who had sent to 
Corsica a fleet of sixty vessels, designed 
to attack either Gaul or Italy. There they 
were destroyed by Count Kicimer, whom 
Avitus had sent to secure Sicily, and who 
came from that island to Corsica in pur- 
suit of the invaders. Avitus despatched an 
ambassador to hb ally Theodoric, to convey 
this intelligence and some “ sacred presents 
and himself departed into Gaul, where he 
visited Arles. Adrien Valois supposes that 
he at this time visited Treves, and there 
offered violence to the wife of Lucius, a 
Roman of rank, who in revenge gave up the 
city to the Fr^ks: but there is reason to 
think that the incident is of much earlier 
date, and that Fredegarius Scholasticus, the 
writer on whose authority t&r/icti Gregorii 
Tnronensis Epitomata, c. 7) it rests, has 
connected Avitus with it by mistake, naming 
him, instead of Jovinus, an usurper of 
an earlier period. Avitus is charged by 
Gregory of Tours with the desire of living 
luxuriously, and with having thereby in- 
curred the enmity of the senate. It is dif- 
ficult exactly to understand what Gregory's 
imputation amounts to ; and the enmity of 
the senate may be sufficiently accounted for 
by the intrigues of Ricimer, who had re- 
solved on the deposition of the emperor. 
Avitus, on hearing of his design, hastened 
back into Italy, but was defeated by Ricimer, 
and obliged to resign the empire. The Visi- 
goths, who had promised to assist him, were 
too much occupied in their war with the 
Suevians to fulfil their engagement. The 
deposition of Avitus occurrM a.d. 456, ap- 
parently about fourteen months after Ins 
accession. He was almost immediately ap- 
pointed Bishop of Placentia, either desiring 
the appointment, in the hope that its sacred 
character would protect him from his ene- 
mies, or forced mto it by his enemies, to 
prevent his reassuming any secular dignity. 
Apprehensive of the violence of the Roman 
senate, he left Placentia and set out for 
Brioude in his native country, where he 
hoped to find an asylum in the church of St 
Julian ; but dying on the road (a.d. 457), his 
remains were carried to Brioude, and buried 
in the church where^ he had hoped to find 
security. 

Of the family of Avitus nothing certain 
seems to be known except that he had one 
daughter, Papianilla, married to Sidonius 
Apollinaris. Some assign to him two other 
daughters : one married to Ommatius, sou of 
Runcius, Bishop of Limoges ; the other to 
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Tonantius Ferreolus, praetorian praefect of 
Gaul. They also speak of two sons ; Ecdicius, 
a* count, and Isicnius, a senator, afterwards 
Bishop of Vienne, and father of St Alcimus 
Ecdicius Avitus ; but these particulars are re- 
jected by some of the most competent judges. 
Eckhel has noticed several medals of Avitus. 
(Sidonius Apollinaris, Panegyricus Avito Au- 
gusta Socero dictus ; Gregorius Tnronensis, 
Historia Francorum, ii. 11, 21; Idatius, 
Chronicon; Tillemont, Histoire des Empe- 
reurs; Gibbon, Decline and Fall, &c., c. 36 ; 
Bollandus and others, Acta Sanctorum, 5 
Feb. {De S. Avito). J. C. M. 

AVITUS, SAINT, Bishop of Vienne. 
Alcimus Ecdicius Avitus was the son of Isi- 
chius, or Isicius, or Hesychins, a Roman 
senator of illustrious family, apparently a re- 
sident at Vienne, and successor of St. Ma- 
mertus in the bishopric of that city. Some 
writers have regarded Isichius as a son of 
the Emperor Avitus, but this is doubtful. 
The wife of Isichius was named Audentia, 
and by her he had four children : two sons, 
the elder of whom, St. Apollinaris, became 
bishop of Valence; the younger, St. Avitus, 
sncce^ed his father in the bishopric of 
Vienne. The yoimger daughter, Fuscina, 
was from her infancy devoted to a religious 
life. Avitus speaks of himself as related to 
Apollinaris, Bishop of Clermont, in Auvergne, 
son of Sidonius Apollinaris, and grandson of 
the Emperor Avitus; which circumstance 
may be thought to corroborate the opinion 
that St. Avitus was also a descendant of that 
emperor. Of the year of Avitus’s birth 
nothing certain is known, but as he was bap- 
tized by St. Mamertus, it must have been 
before his father’s elevation to the bishopric, 
which was in 477, or thereabout: and cir- 
cumstances tend to show that it was long 
before that time, and probably about the 
middle of the century. The circumstance of 
his baptism by St. Mamertus makes it likely 
that he was a native of Vienne or the neigh- 
bourhood. The place of his education is not 
known, but is conjectured to have been 
Vienne. He obtained great reputation for 
learning. 

He succeeded his father in the bishopric of 
Vienne during the reign of the Emperor 
Zeno, who died a.d. 491. Henschen, in the 
“ Acta Sanctorum,” places his elevation to 
the see in 490. In 494 he assisted in redeem- 
ing the captives whom the Burgundians had 
brought away in their incursions into the 
north of Italy, and for whose deliverance 
Theodoric, Eling of the Ostrogoths, had sent 
St. il^iphanii^ Bishop of Ticinum (Pavia), 
into Gaul. Vienne was at this time included 
in the Burgundian dominions. When Clovis, 
King of the Franks, determined to embrace 
Christianity in what was deemed the orthodox 
form, he was anxious to cherish the favour of 
orthodox prelates beyond his own dominions, 
and expressed his respect for Avitus by send- 
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ing him notice of his intended baptism, which 
was fixed for Christmas, a.d. 494. Avitus was 
unable to be present, but after the ceremony 
he sent to Clovis a congratulatory letter, still 
extant 

The Burgundian kings Gundebadus or 
Gondebaud, and Godegisilus or Godegisil, 
professed the Arian faith: but Gondebaud 
paid much respect to Avitus, and had 
quent conferences with him on points of 
theology and ethics. Several letters of Avitus 
to Gondebaud are extant, some of them of 
considerable length. Gregory of Tours 
affirms that Gondebaud secretly embraced 
orthodox opinions, and sought to be anointed 
by Avitus, but that prelate reftised to comply 
with his wish, unless Gondebaud would 
openly renounce Arianism, which he reftised 
to do. The refutation of Arianism was in- 
deed the great object of Avitus, which he 
pursued in some works, of which we have 
only extracts made by Fionas of Lyon. He 
wrote also against other opinions deemed 
heretical, such as those of the Eutychians, 
Nestorians, Photinians, and Bonosians; and 
against Faustus, Bishop of Riez, who was 
suspected of Pelagianism. The refutation of 
the Eutychians was imdertaken (a.d. 512) at 
the desire of Gondebaud, and in order to 
preserve or deliver Anastasius I., Emperor of 
the East, and his subjects, from that system 
of belief. 

In 499 Avitus took a leading part in a 
conference between several leading Arians 
and several orthodox bishops, held appa- 
rently at Lyon in the presence of Gondebaud. 
If we m^ trust an ancient but very partial 
account of this conference, apparently by an 
eye-witness (given in the “ Spicilegmm ” of 
D’Achcry), Avitus completely silenced his 
opponents, and converted a number of Arians 
to the orthodox fmth. Early in the sixth 
century Avitus engaged in the dispute con- 
cerning the validity of the election of Pope 
Symmachus, whom he supported against tne 
anti-pope Laurentius or Laurence ; and 
afterwards assisted Hormisdas, who suc- 
ceeded Symmachus (and was pope ft*om 514 
to 523), in healing the breaeh between 
the Eastern and Western churches, owing to 
the condemnation of the patriarch Acacius by 
Symmachus. 

The zealous exertions of Avitus agmnst 
Arianism resulted in the conversion of Sigis- 
mund, son of Gondebaud, and his colleague 
and afterwards successor on the Burgundian 
throne. The conversion of Sigismund took 
place before the death of Gondebaud, but it 
IS not clear at what time it was avowed. The 
conversion of Sigiric, son of Sigismund, by 
his first wife, daughter of Theodoric the Os- 
trogoth, and the conversion of a daughter of 
Sigismund by the same lady, are also ascribed 
to Avitus. The discourse or homily of Avi- 
tus on the occasion of Sigismund’s profession 
of orthodoxy, is mentioned with high praise 
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by Agobard of Lyon, but is not extant. The 
discourse on the conversion of Sigiric is enu- 
merated among some discourses of Avitus 
now lost. The conversion of Sigismund en- 
abled Avitus to revive the assembling of 
provincial councils, the discontinuance or un- 
fi:equency of which he had lamented : and in 
519, the year after the death of Gondebaud, 
he summoned his fellow-prelates of the Bur- 
gundian territory to a council at Epaon (Pa- 
rochia Epaonensis), a locality not well ascer- 
tained. Ceillier places the council in 515. 
Avitus delivered a discourse at this council, 
which is lost Some have supposed that he 
was one of the bishops who held a coimcil at 
Lyon almost immediately after that of Epaon, 
to investigate a charge of incest against one 
of King Sigismund’s officers and fevourites : 
there is no proof, however, that Avitus was 
there, though his brother Apollinaris was. 
Avitus died on the 5th of February’, 525, at 
the age, it is supposed, of seventy-three or 
four. Some authorities place his death seve- 
ral years earlier. 

The extant works of Avitus are given in 
various collections of the Fathers of the 
Church and of the ancient Latin poets. The 
most complete collection is in ^the tenth vo- 
lume of the “ Bibliotheca Veterum Patrum” 
of Gallandi. The collection comprehends — 
1. A collection of letters, ninety-three in 
number, written by Avitus or by others to 
him, including a letter from Pope Sym- 
machus and four others first published by 
Baluze. Some of these, especially those 
to King Gondebaud, are of considerable 
length, and are in ibct dissertations on 
various points, chiefly of theology. 2. A 
homily or discourse “De Rogationibus.” 

3. Fragments of eight discourses or homilies. 

4. Fra^ents of omer minor works. 5. Po- 
ems on subjects from the Pentateuch. 6. A 
l^m addressed to his sister Fuscina, “ De 
Consolatoria Laude Castitatis” (“ In praise of 
Celibacy”). 7. Fragments of a work “ De 
Divinitate Spiritus Sancti” (“On the divi- 
nity of the Holy Spirit”). 8. A discourse on 
the third Rogation week, first published in 
the “'Thesaurus Novus Anecdotorum” of 
Martene and Durand. 'The poetry of Avi- 
tus is considered good for the age in which it 
is written. The poems on subjects from the 
Pentateuch are in five books, the titles of 
which are as follows : — 1. “ De initio mundi” 
(“ Of the beginning of the world”). 2. “ De 
originali peccato” (“ Of the original sin”). 
3. “ De sententia Dei” (“ Of the judgment 
of God”). 4. “ De diluvio mundi” (“ Of 
the drowning of the world”). 5. “ De trans- 
itu Maris Rubri” (“ Of the passage of the 
Red Sea”). The measure is hexameter. These 
poems have been published separately and in 
several collections, among others in that of 
Maittairc, 2 vols. fol. 1713. (Bollandus 
and others, Acta Sanctonim, 5 reb. ; His- 
toire Litt€raire de la France, iii. 115, &c.; 
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Ceillier, Atiteurs Skicr^s, xv. 389, &c. ; Du- 
pin, Nouvelle Bibliotht’que des Auteurs Ec- 
cl^siastiqueSf Qme Si^le ; Gallandius (Gal- 
landi^, Prolegomena to the tenth vol. of his 
Bibliotheca Veterum Patrum.) 3. C. M. 

A VITUS, SAINT, Abbot of Mici, in or 
sear Orleans, in the fifth and sixth centuries. 
Mabillon and others have supposed that there 
were two saints of this name, contemporaries, 
but Henschen considers that there was only 
one. He was bom in Auvergne, probably 
near or at Aurillac. His education was in- 
trusted to a priest eminent for his humility ; 
and as he grew up he determined to embrace 
a monastic life, and entered the monastery of 
Menat in Auvergne, near Aurillac. After 
some time he left this monastery, in company 
with St. Carilephus, or St. Calais, another of 
the monks, and joining the lately established 
abbey of Mici, or St Mesmin, near Orleans, 
was, on the decease of its first abbot Maxi- 
min, chosen to succeed him. The desire of 
Avitus was, however, for a more secluded 
life; and twice he left the abbey of Mici, 
once before and once after his appointment 
to the abbacy, and took up his al^e, with 
St. Carilephus, in solitary places. In their 
second retirement they acquired such repu- 
tation as to attract the notice of Childebert 
King of the Franks, who built a church and 
a monastery in the place of their retreat. 
Of this monastery, which followed the rule 
of St. Antony and St Paul, Avitus was supe- 
rior; while St Carilephus removed, and 
fixed his abode at a place which afterwards 
took its name (St. Calais) from him. Avitus 
died, as Henschen thinks, about a.d. 527, 
and was buried at Orleans. The 17th of 
June is most commonly observed as his anni- 
versary, but there is (or was) some difference 
of usage in this matter. Many miracles are 
ascribed to him. Gregory of Tours has re- 
corded an incident in the life of this saint 
When Clodomire, or Chlodomir, son of Clo- 
vis, was about to put to death the captive 
Burgnndian king Sigismund, or Sigimund, 
with his wife and fiimily (a.d. 524), he was 
warned bj Avitus, that if he killed Aem, he 
would himself ftill into the hands of his 
enemies, and that his own wife and children 
would suffer the same fate as he was about 
to inflict on the wife and children of his 
captive. Chlodomir very soon after fell in 
battle, and two of his children were subse- 
quently murdered by their uncles, Childe- 
^rt and Clotaire. (“ Life of Avitus,” by a 
writer nearly coeval, in the Acta Sanctorum, 
by Bollandus and others, 17th June, with 
Henschen’s notes; Gregorius Turonensis, 
Historia Francorum, iii. 6.) J. C. M. 

AVI'TUS, SAINT, distinguished from the 
other saints of the same name as “ the Her- 
mit,” was bom in what was afterwards known 
as the district of Perigord, of a noble family. 
He lived in the sixm century, a little later 
than the St. Avitus just mentioned. He re- 
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ceived a learned and relimous education ; 
and while yet young, served in the army of 
Alaric II. King of the Visigoths, in the battle 
of Vouille, or Vougle', near Poitiers, which 
was fought against Clovis (a.d. 507), in 
which battle Avitus was taken prisoner. Re- 
duced by this calamity to a state of slavery, 
he won by his good conduct the confidence 
and favour of his master. He afterwards 
obtained his release, and having conceived 
himself called by a vision to preach the gospel, 
he assumed the monastic habit at Bonneval 
in the diocese of Poitiers. He did not, how- 
ever, reside in the monastery, but withdrew 
to a solitary place near it, where he practised 
the strictest mortification, and, according to 
the legend ' from which these particulars 
are taken, became eminent by the miracles 
which he wrought. From Bonneval, after 
a time, he removed to his native district of 
Perigord, and constructed, in a desolate situa- 
tion, a chapel and a cell, where he lived 
forty years in great reputation for his sanc- 
tity, and, according to the legend, for his 
miracles. He died about a.d. 570, as Pape- 
broch calculates, at the age probably of 
above eighty. In the second volume of 
** Gallia Christiana,” pp. 1451-2 (second edit. 
1715, seq.), a brief account of this saint is 
given, in which he is described as fighting on 
the side of Clovis in the battle of Vougle', and 
as quitting the palace of Clovis for the monas- 
tic life ; but we have followed in preference 
the account in the “ Acta Sanctorum.” The 
anniversary of St Avitus tlie Hermit is kept 
on the 17th of June, the same day as that of 
St Avitus of Mici. (“ Life of Avitus,” in 
the Acta Sanctorum of Bollandus and oftiers, 
June 17, with the introduction and notes of 
Papebroch.) J. C. M. 

AVITY, PIERRE D’, or DAVITY, 
PIERRE, a French writer, was born a.d. 
1573, at Touraon in the Vivarais, on the river 
Rhone. He was of a respectable family, and 
allied to several of the nobility of the pro- 
vince. His father was of the same name 
with himself. He received his early educa- 
tion in the Jesuits’ college in his native town, 
and acquired there a gow knowledge of La- 
tin and Greek, to which he afterwards added 
a perfect acquaintance with the Italian and 
Spanish languages. After leaving the col- 
lege he went to Toulouse to study law ; but 
having in self-defence taken the life of a 
fellow-student who had quarrelled with him 
and sought to kill him, he quitted Toulouse 
and went to Paris. Why tnis circumstance 
should have led to his quitting Toulouse is 
not clear ; it was not through apprehension of 
any judicial sentence, as his innocence was 
solemnly recognised after an examination. 
At Paris he acquired considerable reputation 
in the circle of his acquaintance, by a jeu 
d’esprit on some incident which had occurred 
at court. It was entitled “ La Lettre de la belle 
Erocalie au grand roy Porus,” and was origi- 
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nally written by him in Spanish, and trans- 
lated by him into French. It exhibited such 
a familiarity with the Spanish tongue, that 
many Spaniards asserted it to be the produc- 
tion of some one of tlieir countrymen. It is 
not said whether it was printed or circulated 
in manuscript. Ilis Italian and French 
verses were also much esteemed ; the latter 
were published, and placed him (according 
to his biographer) among the first poets of 
his day. He wrote also with great facility in 
prose, and the works which he composed or 
translated amounted to several volumes. As, 
however, they were published anonymously, 
they were claimed by others who wished to 
have the credit of their authorship. This 
was the case with hb great work “ Estats et 
Empires.” 

(k)nsiderable part of his life was passed in 
military service, in which he rose to the rank 
of captain of infantry. He was in the army 
of the Statholder Maurice of Nassau, at the 
siege of Uheinberg in 1G06, and afterwards 
served in the army of the Duke of Lesdi- 
^ieres. Constable of France, on the Italian 
frontier. In 1630 he was engaged in the 
relief of Casale, on the Po, besieged by the 
Marquis Spinola with the Spanish army. 
During the war or part of the war with 
the Hugouots, under the administration of 
Kichelieu, in the reign of Louis XIII., he 
maintained at his own charge some compa- 
nies of infantry. He passed some of the in- 
tervals of military service in travelling ; he 
spent eight months of the year 1620 in Italy ; 
and in 1626 visited several considerable cities 
of Germany. His purpose in tliese travels 
was to accumulate materials for his “ Estats et 
Empires,” a work on which he was engaged, 
but left incomplete; part of the work had 
been published during his lifetime, and part 
was in the press at the time of his death. He 
died at Paris, March, 1 635, of a disorder aggra- 
vated by the infiimities of age, and the eftects 
of his bodily and mental exertions, aged sixty- 
two years. He is styled in the title-page of 
those of his works which were not anonymous, 
M. Mont-martin or Seigneur de Montmartin, 
and gentleman in ordinary of the King’s bed- 
chamber. He left one son, a minor, Claude 
d’Avity, who wrote the dedication to the se- 
cond edition of his “ Estats et Empires.” His 
biographer speaks of him as eminent for his 
piety, and mentions an incident illustrative of 
his strict moral principles. He had, at the 
request of a person of distinction, made “ an 
elegant prose translation” of the “ Amores” 
of Ovid ; but a friend, to whose revision he 
submitted the manuscript, having told him 
that he would corrupt the world by this trans- 
lation, more than the poet had by the origi- 
nal, he threw the translation into the fire, 
“ judging that a Christian could not without 
guilt publish a work which had been the 
cause or the pretext of the banishment of a 
heathen.” 
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His works are as follows : — 1. “Les Tra- 
vaux sans Travail,” a collection of tales and 
miscellaneous pieces, which went through 
three editions in the author’s lifetime, l2mo. 
Paris, 1599 and 1602, and Rouen, 1609. 2. 

“ Panegyric k Mr. Des^gui^res(Le8diguibres) 
Mare'chal de France,” 8vo. Lyon, 1611. 3. 
“ Le Banissement des Folles Amours,” a 
moral treatise designed to repress licentious- 
ness, 12mo. Lyon, 1618. 4. “ Arrdtde mort 
execute en la personne de Jean Guillot, Ly- 
onnois, architecte, duement convaincu de 
I’horrible calomnie par lui imposee k ceux de 
La Rochelle,” 8vo. Paris, 1624. 5. A work 
in German, professedly translated from part 
of a letter from M. Montmartin (D’Avity) to 
M. Maisonneuve Montoumois, having the 
title of “ Discovery of a fearful enterprise 
falsely charged on the townsmen" of La Ro- 
chelle,” 8vo. 1624. 6. “ Etat certain de 

ceux de la Religion en France,” 8vo. Paris, 
1625. These works relate to the religious 
struggles of the reign of Louis XIII. 7. The 
work on which he was engaged at the time 
of his death, currently referred to by the 
abridged title of “ Estats et Empires but 
of wliich the full title is “ Estats et Empires 
du Monde, par D. T. U. Y.” This at least 
was the title of the first volume, published iu 
fol. 1626. The portions which were pub- 
lished after the author’s death appear to have 
borne other titles. In the second edition, 
which was revised by Franqois Ranchin, an 
advocate of Montpellier, and published in 
1643, the title of the first volume, which may 
be regarded as the general title of the work, 
is “ Le Monde, ou la Description Gdnerale 
de ses Quatre Parties, avec tons ses Em- 
pires, Royaumes, Estats, et Re'publiques.” 
This edition is in seven folio volumes. The 
first volume contains a preliminary treatise 
entitled “ Discours Universel, ” compre- 
hending the natural history and philoso- 
phy of the heavens and the earth, the natural 
history of man, an account of customs, lan- 
guages, the various forms of reli^on and 
overnment, the monastic and military or- 
ers, and ancient and modem heresies, with 
a brief historical sketch of the successive ages 
of the world. The subsequent volumes have 
different titles indicative of their contents : 
as “ Description G^udrale de 1’ Asie, premibre 
partie du monde, avec tons ses Empires, Roy- 
aumes, Estats, et Republiques.” A volume 
each is assigned to Asia, Africa, and America ; 
Europe has three volumes. The work, which 
came to a third edition in 1660, revised and 
augmented by J. B. de Rocoles, Historiogra- 
pher to the King, manifests extensive read- 
ing ; and the successive editions of it, not- 
withstanding its size, show the credit it ob- 
tained. It was translated into Latin by 
Louis Godefroi, under the title of “ Archon- 
tologia Cosmica,” 3 vols. fol. Frankfort, 
1649. The work is described in the “Biogra- 
phie UniverseUe” as “a very ordinary compi- 
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latioD, but which, nevertheless, contained some 
pieces which had not before appeared in the 
French langua^, as the abridged history of 
the kings of Persia after Mirkhond, which 
Davity translated from Texeira.” Some ac- 
counts make the volume published in 1 626 
to have been a first edition of the whole 
work ; we believe we have described it more 
correctly as the first volume only ; apparently 
the second was in the press at the time of 
the author’s death. 8. “ Origines de tons les 
Ordres Militaireset de Chevmeriede toute la 
Chrdtieutd, par le Sieur T. V. Y. A.” fol. 
Paris, 1635. We believe this to have formed 
part of his great work just mentioned, and, 
hvm the date, it was probably the part that 
was in the press at the time of hU death. It 
was included, says Fevret de Fontette, in 
some of the subsequent editions of that work. 
(Za Vie de Pierre Davity, in the first vol. of 
Rocoles’ edition of D’Avity’s great work Le 
Monde^ ou La Description Gdn^ale, &c. 
1 660 ; Le Long, Bihliotheque Historique de 
la France, cd. Fevret de Fontelle ; Catalogue 
des Livres Imprimis de la Bihliotheque du 
Itoy {Belles Lettres), Paris, 1750; Bio- 
qraphie Universelle, “Davity, Pierre;’’ 
b’Avity, Works.) J. C. M. 

AVOGA'DRO, ALBERTO, a native of 
Vercelli, lived in the first half of the fifteenth 
century, and was a dependant of the Floren- 
tine chief, Cosmo de’ Medici. He celebrated 
the churches and other edifices erected by his 
patron, in a rude and inelegant Lafin poem 
of two books, in elegiac verse, which was not 
printed till it appeared in the twelfth volume 
of Lami’s “ Elelicia; Eruditorum,” 1736 — 
1744. (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d' Italia.) W. S. 

AVOGA'DRO, CAMILLO, a Milanese of 
noble birth, published a smidl volume of 
Latin poems on the canonization of San Carlo 
Borromeo, Milan, 1611, 4to., and an Oration, 
“ De Studio Literario, prsecipub in ardbus 
liberalibus, restaurando,” Milan, undated. 
Some of his Latin poems are in the sixth 
book of the Epigrams of Ignazio Albani. 
Avogadro died in 1617. 

There was an earlier Camillo Avogadro, or 
“ Camillus Advocatus,” who was a native of 
Brescia. To him, and to his father Matteo 
Avogadro, Marius Nizolius acknowledges 
himself to have been much indebted in the 
preparation of his “ Lexicon Ciceronianum,” 
which was first published in 1535. (Argel- 
lati, Bibliotheca Scriptorum Mediolanensium, 
i. 4, ii. 1931 ; Mazzuchelli, Scrittori dC Italia.) 

W. S. 

A VOG A’DRO, FAUSTINO. [AvooADRoi 
Lucia.] 

AVOGATIRO, GIRO'LAMO, a native of 
Brescia, was the son of Ambrogio Avogadro, 
who distinguished himself both as a jurist 
and as a patriotic citizen in the first hdf of 
the fifteenth century. Girolamo is known 
only for an early edition of Vitruvius, which 
is ascril>ed to him, xmder his Latiniz^ name 
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of “ Hiero^rmus Advocat^’’ by Cardinal 
Quirini. The assertion is made on the 
strength of some complimentary expressions 
contained in a letter ^dressed to Avogadro, 
in 1486, by the philologer Joannes or Ange- 
las Britannicus, whom he patronized. No 
one has ever seen this edition ; and it is now 
quite certain that it does not exist. The ut- 
most possible extent of Avogadro’s services to 
Vitruvius is, that he may in some way have 
assisted in the preparatima of the Editio 
Princeps, edited by Joannes Sulpicius, and 
published at Rome in or soon after 1480 : but 
even this is merely matter of conjecture. 
Britannicus, throughout the whole letter, ex- 
aggerates so grossly the merits of his rich 
and liberal patron, that he is'likely enough to 
have deriv^ from something very trifling 
his vague assertion, that it was owing to Avo- 
gadro that a complete and accurate text of 
Vitruvius was now in the hands of every one. 
(Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d* Italia ; Fabricius, 
Bibliotheca Latina, ed. Emesti, i. 484.) W. S. 

AVOGA'DRO, GIUSEPPE, Count of 
Casanova, was bom at Vercelli in 1731, of 
an ancient family. He lived the life of a 
country gentleman, and published several 
treatises on topics of rural economy, of which 
the most recent appeared in 1810. The 
principal of them are, a treatise on the cul- 
tivation and irrigation of meadows, Vercelli, 
1783, 8vo. ; and another on the cultivation 
of Am, Vercelli, 1786, 8vo. Count Avo- 
gadro was made chamberlain of the king 
of Sardinia : he was governor of the depart- 
ment of Vercelli during the occupation of 
Piedmont by the French; and he received 
further honours imder the empire. He died 
at Vercelli in 1813. {Biographic Univer- 
selle, Supplement.) W. S. 

AVOGA'DRO, LUCPA, an Italian 
poetess of the sixteenth century, was bora at 
Bergamo. She was a daughter of the Ca- 
valier Giovanni Girolamo Albano, who after- 
wards became a cardinal. She married the 
Cavalier Faustino Avogadro of Brescia, a 
gentleman whose name has found its way 
into the list of modem Latin poets through 
this whimsical mistake, that he has been 
said to be the author of a poem celebrating 
his own memory. The poem, addressed to 
his widow, and entitled “ Epicediiun Faustini 
Advocati Equitis ad Luciam Albanam con- 
jugem,” is in Grater’s “ Deliciae Italorum 
Poetarum,” part i. pp. 1 — 4. It was really 
written by Giannantonio Taglietti. Lucia’s 
husband died at Ferrara, in 1568; and she 
herself is supposed not to have survived the 
end of that year. She is praised by the ob- 
scure poet Araigio, and by a more illustrious 
friend, Torquato Tasso. Her only poetical 
remains are a few verses, in two collections 
of her own times ; Ruscelli’s “ Rime di diversi 
eccellenti Autori Bresciani,” Venice, 1553, 
1 554, 8vo. ; and the “ Rime in morte d’ Irene 
da Spilirabergo,” 1561. hYom the latter of 
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these volumes is taken a specimen (quoted by 
Crescimbeni. (hlazzuchelb, Scritton (Tltalia; 
Crescimbeni, Istoria della Volgar Poesia, iv. 
96.) W. S. 

AVOGA'DRO, NE'STORE DIONI'GI, 
a nobleman of Novara, lived in the fifteenth 
<u*ntury. Having become a Franciscan friar, 
he is usually called by his conventual name, 
and known as Father Nestor Dionysius 
Novariensis. He attached himself to classical 
philology, and composed a Latin Lexicon, 
which is described by Fabricius as a work 
not to be despised, if we take into accoimt the 
age in which it was written. Schdttgen says 
it is remarkable for its references to authors 
very little known. It was dedicated to Lodo- 
vico Sforza; but the dedication must have 
been written before Lodovico became Duke 
of Milan, if Mazzuchelli be correct in say- 
ing that the author speaks of Sixtus IV. as 
still alive. Sixtus died in 1483. The oldest 
known edition of tlie Lexicon, which, how- 
ever, is described in the colophon as being 
the second, is that of Venice, 1488, fol. Sub- 
sequent editions are those of Milan, 1493, 
fol.; Paris, 1496, fol.; Venice, 1496, foL; 
Strassburg, 1502, fol.; Venice, 1506, and 
Strassburg, 1507, fol. In the last of these 
editions, revised by Joannes Tacuinus deTri- 
dino, there are inserted several philological 
treatises by Father Nestor Dionysius. (Maz- 
zuchelli, Scrittori d' Italia ; Fabricius, Bib- 
liotheca Medice et Itifimoe iMinitatiSt Padua, 
17.54, 4to., V.97, 98.) W. S. 

AVOGA'DRO, PIDTRO, a clever Italian 
painter of Brescia, who lived in the earlier 
part of the eighteenth century ; the date of 
his birth and death are unknown. He was 
tlie scholar of Pompeo Ghiti of Brescia, but 
chose the principal Bolognese masters as his 
models, with whose qualities he combined, 
says Lanzi, somewhat of the colouring of 
Venice. He was correct in his drawing, 
graceful in his foreshortenings, judicious in 
his compositions, and an agreeable harmony 
of effect prevmls in all his works : his mas- 
terpiece is perhaps the Martyrdom of Santi 
Crispino and Crispiniano in the church of 
San Giuseppe at Brescia. Avogadro, says 
Lanzi, holds in the opinion of many the first 
place after the three great painters of Brescia ; 
these are Alessandro Bonvicino, called II 
Moretto di Brescia ; Lattanzio Gambara, and 
Girolamo Savoldo, known in Venice as Giro- 
lamo Brcsciauo. (Lanzi, Storia Pittorica, 
&c.) R. N. W. 

AVOGA'DRO, RAMBALDO DEGLI 
AZZONI. [Azzoni.] 

AVOGA'DRO, or AVVOCA'TI, VIN- 
CENZO MARI' A, bom at Palermo in 1702, 
became a Dominican friar, and taught theo- 
logy in the seminary of Girgenti. He 
was the author of a work in two books, 

De Sanctitate Librorum qui in Ecclesi& 
Catholicli consecrantur,” wmch enjoyed in 
its day some fame among the theologians 
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of Italy. Book i. “Prteparatio Biblica,” 
appeared at Palermo, 1741, fol.; book ii. 
“ Demonstratio Biblica,” Palermo, 1 742, fol. 
(Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d’ Italia; Lombardi, 
iMteratura Italiana del Sccolo XVIII. i. 
239.) W. S. 

AVOGA'RO, RAMBALDO DEGLI 
AZZONI. [Azzoni.] 

AVONDA'NO or AVONTA'NO, 
PIE'TRO ANTO'NIO, a violin player and 
composer, bora at Naples, is known by his 
two operas, “ Berenice ” and “ II Moudo 
nella Luna,” an Oratorio, “Gioa, Re di 
Guida,” and various solos and duets for violin 
and violoncello, of which six were printed at 
Paris in 1777. (Fetis, Biographic Universelle 
des Musiciens.) E. T. 

AVONMORE, VISCOUNT. [Yelveb- 

TON.] 

AVONT, PIETER VAN, a painter, 
etcher, and printseller of Antwerp, where he 
lived in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
He painted figure-pieces, such as landscapes 
with figures from sacred history or heathen 
mythology ; and he added also the figures in 
some of the pictures of David Vinckenbooms 
and of Velvet Breughel. His pictures are 
scarce and highly esteemed, as are also his 
etchings, which are few, and exclusively from 
his own designs. There are however many 
prints after him by other masters : W. Hollar 
engraved several. Avont was proprietor and 
publisher of some of the thirteen plates of 
landscapes which Hollar engraved after Van 
Artois, from 1644 imtil 1651 inclusive. 
Heineken gives a numerous list of prints 
after the works of this artist (Heineken, 
IXctiomaire des Artistes, &c. ; Huber, 
Manuel des Amateurs, &c. ; Von Mechel, 
Tableaux de Vienne.') R. N. W. 

AVONTA'NO. t^AVONDANO.] 

AVOSA'NI, ORFE'O, a composer of the 
seventeenth century, was organist at Viadana, 
a small Mantuan town, and published the 
following works : — 1. “ Missa a tre voci,” 
Venice, 1645. 2. “ Salmi.” 3. “ Compieta 
concertata a cinque voci.” (Walther, Lexi- 
con.) E. T. 

AVOST, JE'ROME D’, bom at Laval 
in Brittany, in 1558 or 1559, held an employ- 
ment in the household of Margaret of France, 
first wife of Henry IV. He translated from 
the Italian'of Lodovico Domenichi a comedy, 
“ Les deux Courtisannes,” and the “ Jerusa- 
lem” of Tasso. He is also the author of the 
following works : — 1. “ Les Amours d’Ismbne 
et de la chaste Ismine dcrits premierement 
en grec par Eustathius ; traduits du grec en 
Italien par Lelio Carassi, et de ITtalien en 
FVan 9 ais par d’Avost,” Paris, 16mo, 1582, 2. 
“ Dialogues des gr&ces et excellences de 
I’homme et de ses misbres et disgraces, trad, 
de rital. d’ Alphonse Colombet,” 8vo., 1583. 
3. “ Poesies de Hidrome d’Avost de Laval, en 
fiiveur de plusieurs illustres et nobles per- 
sonnes,” Paris, 8vo. 4. ** Essms sur les son- 
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nets du divin Pe'trarque, avec qnelques aatres 
poesies de I’invention de Tauteur,” Paris, 
8vo. ir>84. 5. “Des Quatrains de la vie et de 
la raort,” Paris. (Adelung, Supplement to Jd- 
cher,’A/^. Gelehrten- Lexicon ; Abbe Goujet, 
Jiiblioth. Franc, vol. vii. p. 318; De Percel, 
Biblioth des Homans, vol. ii., p. 13 ; Biogra- 
phic Universelle.) A. H. 

AVRIGNY, CHARLES-JOSEPH 
LOKILLARD D’, was bom in the island of 
Martinique, about the year 1760. He was 
sent at an early age to France, and received 
his education at Montpellier; but whether 
with a view to any profession is uncertain. 
A circumstance which occurred to him in 
his eighteenth year in all likelihood deter- 
mined the course of his future life. He 
wrote a poem “ On the Prayer of Patroclus 
to Achilles,” the subject for that year of the 
annual prize of the French Academy. For 
some reason not exactly known, no successful 
candidate was named ; but the Academy, in 
their report, declared lyAvrigny’s verses 
worthy of honourable mention. 

Not long afterwards D’Avrigny removed 
to Paris, where he married Mademoiselle 
Regnault, at that time one of the most ad- 
mired singers of the Opera Comique ; and 
this connection induced him to attempt dra- 
matic composition. The French revolution 
soon broke out, but, in spite of its horrors, 
the theatres of Paris were as crowded as 
before. D’Avrigny wrote operas for the 
establishment to which his wife belonged, 
and vaudevilles for the minor theatres ; occa- 
sionally diversifying these labours by the 
composition of hymns and odes for the repub- 
lican festivals of the period. In 1801 he 
contributed to Michaud’s work on Mysore 
the sketch which it contains of the origin 
and progress of British power in India, an 
elegant and vigorous essay, which has led 
French critics to regret that he did not turn 
his attention exclusively to history. His 
dramatic pieces were tolerably successful, 
but have long ceased to be acted ; only one 
of them was ever printed, a little afterpiece 
called “ La Lettre” (Paris, 1795), which it is 
said the old playgoers of Paris still remem- 
ber with pleasure. 

Under the empire, D’Avrigny, besides be- 
ing a censor of the press, held a high and 
lucrative appointment in the bureau of the 
minister of marine. Poetry was now no 
longer the business of his life, but he con- 
tinued to cultivate it as the amusement of his 
leisure hours. In 1807 he published “ Le 
Depart de la Peyrou.se, ou la Navigation mo- 
derne,” a poem which the “ Biomtiphie Uni- 
verselle” strangely praises as a happy imita- 
tion of Cicero’s “ Dream of Scipio,” in his 
“ Tusculans.” Avrigny wrote also, with 
the assiduity of a self-constituted laureate, 
triumphal odes on the victories of Napo- 
leon ; and he l>egan an epic on the conquest 
of Mexico by Cortes, of which only a single 
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episode entitled “Marina” was completed. 
All these are contained in his “ Poesies Na- 
tionales” (Paris, 1812), to which he prefixed 
the motto of “ Celebrare domestica facta.” 

At the Restoration D’Avrigny lost his situa- 
tion in the marine, and his censorship was 
limited to the revision of dramatic pieces, a 
task which he performed with great delicacy 
and to the satisfaction of the irritable class 
with which he had to deal. On the 4th of 
July, 1819, he appeared once more in the 
literary world, as tlie author of “Jeanne 
d’Arc k Rouen,” a tragedy, which was per- 
formed with great applause at the Theatre 
Franks. In the course of the following 
year ne was made chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour. Subsequently, on several occasions, 
he struggled to be made a member of the 
Academy, but he never obtained this dis- 
tinction. D’Avrigny died of apoplexy, on 
the 17th of September, 1823. {Encgclopddie 
des Gens du Monde; Biographic des Contem- 
porains; Biographic Universelle; Qudrard, 
La France Litt&aire.') G. B. 

AVRIGNY, HYACINTHE ROBIL- 
LARD D’, a French Jesuit, was born at 
Caen, in the year 1675. He took the vows 
of his order in 1691, studied in a college of 
Jesuits, and became at length professor of 
the “Humanities,” in what college is not 
clear, but probably at Alen 9 on. His consti- 
tution, naturally delicate, sufi'ered from the 
severe duties of his professorship; and, by 
command of his superiors, he exchanged this 
office for the post of procurator of the college. 
Besides a care for his health, his superiors 
were perhaps actuated hy an additional and 
more powerftd motive in withdrawing him 
from his professorship. With the sagacity of 
members of their order, they discerned in 
him at this time those mental qualities which 
he afterwards displayed in his writings. A 
spirit of fearless investigation and a judg- 
ment which disdained tlie shackles of eccle- 
siastical authority were never much admired 
by the Jesuits in any man, and least of all in 
an instructor of youth. D’Avrigny’s new 
office was less dignified than his professor- 
ship, but, being almost a sinecure, left the 
CTeater part of his time at his own disposal. 
His favourite study was history, both eccle- 
siastical and civil ; and the fruit of his leisure 
exists in two works, which, although pub- 
lished, have not come down to us unimpaired 
fh)m the hand of their author. The titles of 
these are — 1. “Me'moires chronologiques et 
dogmatiques pour servir k I’Histoire eccl^ 
siastique, depuis 1600 jnsqu’en 1716, avec 
des Reflexions et des Remarques critiques,” 
4 vols. 12mo.; without the name of the au- 
thor, and without imprint, but first printed 
at Paris, in the year 1720. Reprinted at 
Lyon and Rouen, and a second edition printed 
in 1739. 2. “ Memoires pour servir k I’His- 
toire universelle de I’Europe, depuis 1600 
jusqu’en 1716,” 4 vols. (Amsterdam or Paris), 
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1725, 12mo. ; Paris, 1731, 12mo.; a new edi- 
tion, with additions and corrections by Father 
Griffet, 5 vols. Paris, 1757, 12mo. Neither 
of these works was published during the life 
of the author. Of the former it is said tliat 
upon its completion he lent the MS. to a 
friend, a meniber of his own order, who, 
finding in it some startling revelations re- 
specting the Jesuits, immediately submitted 
it to the inspection of his superiors, who re- 
solved that it could not be printed without 
much suppression and alteration, and Father 
Lallemant was ordered to revise and prepare 
it for the press. The expression of tiieir 
opinion was conveyed to D’Avrigny, as it 
may be supposed, in no very mild or mea- 
sured terms ; and, with a frame already atte- 
nuated by sickness, the mortification which 
he experienced hurried him to his grave. He 
died either at Quimper or Alen^on, in the 
year 1719. 

D’Avrigny’s reputation as an historian is 
deservedly high. His works, even mutilated 
as we possess them, are evidently the pro- 
ductions of a cultivated and vigorous mmd. 
Impartiality and candour are apparent 
throughout; they abouud in curious anec- 
dotes and philosophical reflections; the nar- 
rative is well sustained, and the author’s style 
not without grace. It is much to be regretted 
that a century and sixteen years of civil and 
ecclesiastical history, from the pen of an au- 
thor evidently competent for his task, should 
not have escaped the scissors of his ecclesias- 
tical censor. Of the “ Me'moircs pour servir 
h I’Histoire universelle,” which underwent 
the same revision as the ecclesiastical me- 
moirs, the Abbe' Artimy assures us that the 
original MS. contained a complete narrative 
of the mysteries of the War of the Succession, 
in which the French were so shamefully 
beaten; besides many other curious revela- 
tions which are not in the printed work. It 
may be mentioned also that the work as we 
possess it justifies the cruelties exercised to- 
wards the Protestants of the Palatinate, al- 
though the author himself really sti^atized 
them as opposed to the spirit of Christianity. 

Notwit^tauding the mutilated shape in 
which they were published, the ecclesiastical 
memoirs were condemned three several times: 
first, at Rome, by a decree dated the 2nd of 
September, 1727; afterwards, in a pastoral 
letter of M. de Tourouvre, Bishop of Rodez, 
on the 19th of June, 1728; and finally, in the 
“ Assertions Dangereuses” of the parliament 
of Paris, in 1762. (Mordri, Dictionnaire 
Historique ; Gachet d’Artigny, Nouveaux 
M(fmoirea d'Histoire, de Critique, et de Lit- 
tdrature, vol. i. 463 — 465 ; Le Long, Biblio- 
theque Historique, vol. i. 329, vol. ii. 612; 
Biographie Universelle.') G. B. 

AVRIL, JEAN, Sieur de la Roche, and 
Prior of Corze, a French poet of the six- 
teenth century, was a native of Pont-de-Cey, 
near Angers. His only publications were 
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some occasional verses, among which were 
— “ Regrets sur la Rupture de la Paix, I’an 
1568,” and “Ode sur les Victoires obtenues 
par Monseigneur le Due d’ Anjou,” both of 
which were printed togetlier in 1570. In 
1 578 he published also “ Le Bienveignement 
h Monseigneur entrant eu Anjou,” a poem 
intended as a welcome to the Duke of Anjou, 
whom he had probably secured as a patron. 
Avril translated from the Latin into French 
verse the first two books of the “ Zodiac” of 
Manzoli ; but the success of Scevole de Sainte- 
Marthe’s imitations of that writer deterred 
Avril from making his i>erfonnance public. 
I^a Croix du Maine tells us that Avril was 
living at Angers at the time he wrote, 1 584 ; 
and nothing further is known of his history. 
La Croix du Maine and Du Verdier, Bib- 
iotheques Francoises, ed. Juvigny, i. 445.) 

J. W. 

AVRIL, JEAN JACQUES, the name of 
two distinguished French engravers, father 
and son. 

The elder was bom at Paris in 1 744, ac- 
cording to Joubert; Brulliot says 1736, 
probably from Huber ; but as Avril died as 
recently as 1832, the later date, 1744, is more 
probably correct. 

He studied originally architecture, but de- 
cided eventually upon engraving, and became 
the pupil of J. G. Wille. His works amount 
to five hundred and forty, and many of them 
are of large dimensions : they are executed 
with great taste and technical skill, and his 
subjects are well chosen. They are marked 
with his name or initials. 

Among his best plates are the following, of 
ten after Lebarbier: — the Horatii and Cu- 
riatii, Penelope and Ulysses, Coriolanus and 
Veturia, Lycurgus, Virginia and Icilius, and 
Cincinnatus receiving the ambassadors of 
liome; the last two were exhibited in the 
Louvre in 1804. Also the following, after 
other masters : — four marine landscapes after 
J. Veraet; Ste. Genevieve, after C. Vanloo; 
the Taking of Courtray, after Vandermeulen ; 
the Passage of the Rhine, after Berghem ; 
the family of Darius, and the Death of Me- 
leager, after Le Bmn ; the Raising of Lazarus, 
after Le Sueur; the Journey, in 1787, of 
Catherine II. of Russia, and the Accession of 
Alexander I., after Demeys, ordered by the 
Emperor Alexander I. ; besides many after 
Rubens, N. Poussin, Albani, and others, 
several of which were for the Mus^ of Ro- 
billard and Sauveur. 

Avril was a member of the French Academy 
of Painting, &c. ; his reception-piece was a 
late of Study attempting to stay Time, after 
fenageot; the same piece was also Mena- 
geoFs reception-picture into tlie Academy. 

The younger Avril was born at Paris, 
according to Gabet, in 1771, and was the 
pupil of his fiather. He obtained, in 1804, 
the second great prize given by the National 
Institute, for line engraving ; and he has en- 
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graved many excellent plates. In 1810 a 
gold medal was awarded to him for a plate 
which he exhibited of the Woman of Cana, 
after Drouais, I.a Canandenne ; it forms a 
companion to his&ther’s print of the Birth of 
Samson, after Gauifier. He engraved up- 
wards of thirty plates for the Musee of Ro- 
billard and Laurent He died, according to 
Nagler, who does not mve his authority, in 
1831. (Huber, Manuel des Amatmrs, &c. ; 
Joubert, Manuel de tAnuUeur d'Estampes; 
Brulliot, JHctionnaire des Monogrammes, &c. ; 
liiographie Universelle, Suppl. ; Gabet, THc- 
tionnaire des Artistes, &c. ; Nagler, Neues 
Allgemeines Kiinstler- Lexicon.) R. N. W. 

AVRIL, PHILIPPE, a French jesuit, 
was professor of philosophy and mathematics 
in the college of Louis le Grand at Paris, in 
the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
about which time many Jesuit missionaries 
were flocking into China. Their usual route 
was by sea ; but at the suggestion of Father 
Verbiest, a distinguished missionary long resi- 
dent at Pekin, the superiors of the order were 
inclined to adopt in preference the overland 
journey by way of Tartary. First, however, 
they resolved to dispatch a competent person 
to determine how far this might be safe and 
practicable. Father Avril was selected for 
the task ; and he accordingly left Paris in the 
ear 1 684, for Marseille, where he was joined 
y a priest who wished to accompany him on 
the expedition. From Marseille they pro- 
ceeded to Rome, where Avril ’s companion 
was admitted into the Society of Jesuits, 
and they embarked together, on the 13th of 
January, 1685, at Leghorn, in a French ves- 
sel bound for Alexandretta, otherwise caUed 
Scanderoon. On their arrival at Aleppo, tlie 
superior of the Asiatic mission retained Avril’s 
friend, and Avril proceeded alone through 
Kurdistan to Armenia, where he remained 
for eight months at Erzerum, studying the 
Armenian and Turkish langtiages. He then 
proceeded to the Caspiaii Sea, and crossing it, 
arrived at Astrakhan, with the view of join- 
ing a caravan of Russian merchants who 
were about to travel to Samarcand. The 
news, however, of a war between the Usbeck 
and Calmuck Tartars led Avril to abandon 
this project He learned subsequently that a 
caravan of Chinese merchants imd arrived at 
Moscow, and, as it was to return in the 
course of the ensuing winter, he resolved to 
accompany it. Having with some difiiculty 
obtained a pass from the governor of Astra- 
khan, he reached Moscow, where he foimd 
the merchants to be Tartars, and not Chi- 
nese ; but his further progress was altogether 
prevented by the refuel of the Russian go- 
vernment to permit him to travel through 
their territory towards the East. He now 
travelled to Grodno in Poland, where he 
renewed an acquaintance with a certain 
Count de Syri, who had formerly befriended 
him at Astrakhan. The count, at the sug- 
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gestion of Avril, applied to the French go- 
vernment for the appointment of ambassador 
from the King of France to the Emperor of 
China. He succeeded in obtaining this ap- 
pointment, and it was arranged that Avril 
should accompany him. They accordingly 
started from Grodno with the intention of 
travelling together to Moscow. An accident, 
however, detained Avril on the road, and the 
count arrived at Moscow some days before 
his companion. On the arrival of Avril at 
Moscow, he received the mortifying intelli- 
gence that the Russian authorities had com- 
pelled the count to proceed alone on his 
journey. Having in vain requested permis- 
sion to overtake him, Avril preceded to 
Warsaw, and was enabled, through the kind- 
ness of Prince Jablonowski, to reach Con- 
stantinople by way of Moldavia. Here he 
was seized * with a spitting of blood, which 
was suppo^ to be incurable, and he found 
himself compelled to relinqmsh his mission 
and return to France. He landed at Toulon 
on the 30th of September, 1690, and in 1692 
published an account of his travels, entitled 
“ Voyages en divers etats d’Europe et d’ Asie,” 
Paris, 1692, 4to., and 1693, I2ma: there is 
also an English version, printed at London, 
1693. This work conhuns many curious facts, 
and is on the whole a useful book of travels. 
The death of Avril is supposed to have taken 
place shortly after the publication of his tra- 
vels. (^Biographic Universelle, Supplement; 
Avril, Voyages, &c.) G. B. 

AVRILLON, JEAN BAPTISTE E'LIE, 
a monk of the order of Minims, also called, 
in France, Bons-Hommes, was bom at Paris 
in the year 1652. After going through the 
regular course of study, he made his pro- 
fession on the 3rd of January, 1671, in the 
convent of the Minims of Nigeon. By the 
advice of his superiors, he prepared himself 
for the duties of a preacher, for which he was 
well qualified by great natural eloquence. 
He commenced his career in the year 1676, 
and continued it with great and uninterrupted 
success until 1728, &e year preceding his 
death, which took place at Paris, on the 16th 
of May, 1729. His works are — 1. “ Re- 
flexions theologiques, morales et affectives, sur 
les attributs de Dieu, en forme de Meditations, 
pour chaque jour du mois,” Paris, 1705, 
12mo. ; and again, 1754, 12mo., “Avecime 
preface sur les perfections et les noms de 
Dieu.” 2. “ L’Annee afiective ; ou, Senti- 
mens sur 1’ Amour de Dieu, tirds du Cantique 
des Cantiques pour chaque jour de I’anne'e,” 
Paris, 1707, 12mo. This work has pass^ 
through’several editions ; the more recent are 
Paris, 1813; Avignon, 1820; Paris, 1823 
and 1824, 12mo. 3. “ Reflexions, Sentimens 
et pratiques 'sur la divine enfance de Jesus 
Christ, tiroes de TEcriture et des Pbres,” 
Paris, 1709, 12mo. 4. ** Meditations et Sen- 
timens sur la salute Communion pour servir 
de preparation aux personnes de piete qui 
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s’en approchent souvent,” Paris, 1713; and 
again in 1723, 12mo. Qudrard states erro- 
neously that ^e first edition was published 
in 1729. The most recent editions are, Paris, 
1814 and 1822, 12mo. 5. “ Retraite de dix 

jours pour les personnes consacre'es h Dieu, 
et pour celles qui sont engagees dans le 
moude,” Paris, 1714, 12mo. 6. “Conduite 
p»ur passer saintement les octaves de TAscen- 
sion, de la Pentecdte, du Ssdnt-Sacrement et 
de TAssomption,” Paris, 1723, also in 1724; 
Lille and Paris, 1820, 12mo. Several other 
editions have al^ been printed of this work. 
7. “ Sentimens sur 1’ Amour de Dieu, ou les 
trente Amours sacre's, pour chaque jour du 
mois,” Paris, 1737, 12mo. Recent editions, 
Avignon, 1823, and Paris, 1824, 12mo. 8. 
“ Sentimens sur la (lignite de Tame, la ndces- 
siu5 de I’adoration, les avantages des afflic- 
tions, et sur I’abandon de Dieu, ouvrage 
posthume,” Paris, 1738 and 1783, 12mo. 
9. “ Traitd de I’Amour de Dieu h I’e'gard des 
hommes et de Tamour du prochaiii,” Paris, 
1740 and 1786, 12mo. 10. “ Pensees sur 

diffdrens sujets de morale, avec im avertisse- 
ment contenant un abr<ig6 de la vie de 
r Auteur [by the Abb(j Goujet],” Paris, 1741, 
12mo. 11. “ Commentaire affectif sur le 

Psaume Miserere, pour servir de pnjparation 
k la mort,” Paris, 1747, 12mo. 12. “ C!om- 

mentaire affectif sur le grand Precepte de 
r Amour de Dieu,” 12mo., also Paris, 1785, 
12mo. 13. “ Conduite pour passer sainte- 

ment le temps de I’Avent,” 12mo., also Lille 
and Paris, 1820, 12mo. 14. “Conduite pour 

passer saintement le temps du Careme,*oii Ton 
trouve pour chaque jour une pratique sur 
I’E'vangile du jour.” Recent editions, Lille 
and Paris, 1820, 12mo., and Paris, 1836, 8vo. 
Le Long, in a note to the first edition of his 
“ .Bibliothkque Histori(^ue de la France,” p. 
850, attributes to Avnllon a work entitled 
“ Gencalogie de la Maison de Fontaine-Soliers 
issue de la Case Solare, Souveraine d’Aste en 
Piemont,” Paris, 1680, 4to. This note, how- 
ever, is expunged from the last edition of Le 
Long by Fevret de Fontette. (Moniri, Dic- 
tionnaire Historique, ed. Drouet ; Journal des 
Savans, for 1705, 1713, 1737, &c.; Richard 
and Giraud, Bibliotheque Sacrde ; Que'rard, 
La France Littdraire.') J. W. J. 

AVRILLOT, BARBE, better known by 
the name of Acarie, which was that of her 
husband, was bom at Paris, on the first of 
February, 1565. When she had arrived at 
the age of fourteen or fifteen years, she was 
very desirous to enter a convent. Her pa- 
rents, however, would not comply with her 
wishes,’ and in the year 1582 she married 
Pierre Acarie, Maitre des Comptes of Paris, 
one of the most active partisans of the League. 
In the vear 1594 Paris submitted to Henr^ 
IV., and M. Acarie, being compelled to qmt 
the city, left his wife with six children in a 
state of the greatest embarrassment : he was 
deeply in debt, and had moreover many poli- 
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tical enemies : all his goods were seized, even 
to the plate from whi(m Madame Acarie was 
eating her dinner, at the time the seizure was 
made. She bore her misfortunes with great 
magnanimity, and, having placed her children 
in safe asylums, exerted herself with great 
skill and success in the arrangement of her 
husband’s affairs. Her reputation for piety 
was very great, and violent spasmodic attacks, 
to which she was subject, being declared by 
the priests whom she consulted to be Divine 
visitations of a spiritual nature, her influence 
daily increased. She exerted it in bringing 
about the reform which at that time took 
place in many of the monasteries. The es- 
tablishment of the reformed Carmelites of 
France is due to her exertions, in conjunc- 
tion with those of the Cardinal de Be'rulle, 
whom she also assisted in the foundation of 
the Congregation de I’Oratoire. She took 
upon herself the erection of the first monas- 
tery of the reformed Carmelites, situate in 
the faubourg St- Jacques; and induced her 
friend Madame Sainte-Beuve to establish 
the monastery of the Ursulines in the same 
faubourg. In the year 1613 she became a 
widow, and entered the order of reformed 
Carmelites, by the name of Marie de I’lncar- 
nation. She passed her novitiate and took 
the vows at Amiens, where, shortly after- 
wards, she was elected superior, but declined 
the dignity, and retired to the monastery of 
Pontoise, which had likewise been foimded 
by her. Here she died, on tlie 18th of April, 
1618. According to ffle “ Bibliotheca Car- 
mel itana,” she wrote five works in French, 
the Latin titles of which are given as follow : 
— 1. “ De Cantelis adhibendis in vitas statu 
deligendo.” 2. “ De idonea ad primam com- 
munionem prseparatione.” 3. “ De vita inte- 
riori.” 4. “(^ntum circiter Monita spiri- 
tualia.” 5. “Vera Exercitia, omnibus ani- 
mabus, qua; vitam ejus consequi desiderant, 
utilia.” Paris, 1622, 24mo. Her life has 
been written by several persons. The first 
author was Du Val, who, in 1621, published 
his account at Paris, occupying 818 octavo 
pages. The last was by the Abbd J. B. A. 
Boucher, printed at Paris, in 1800, in two 
volumes, 8vo. Marie de 1’ Incarnation was 
a woman of sincere piety and most exem- 
plary in all the relations of life : it is there- 
fore the more to be regretted that the several 
accounts of her life should be disfigured by 
details of miracles, sometimes all but blas- 
phemous. 

One of her daughters. Marguerite, en- 
tered the order of Barefooted Carmelites, 
and took the name of Marguerite du Saint 
Sacrement. She was bom at Paris, on the 
6th of March, 1590, and made her profession 
on the 18th of March, 1607. In 1615 she 
became superior of the convent of Tours, and 
in 1618 was elected prioress. In 1624 she 
was elected prioress of the convent of Car- 
melites of the Rue Chafon at Paris. ^ She 
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appears to have suffered a good deal of per- 
secution from her order, probably because 
she was a strict disciplinarian, ller death 
took place on the 24th of May, 1G60. Her 
Life has l>een written by Tronson de Chene- 
viere, Paris, 1G90, 8vo. She is said to have 
been the author of two works, in French, the 
titles of which are given in Latin, in the 
“Bibliotheca Carmelitana,” viz.: — 1. “De 
inodo Christiane et religiose vivendi,” Lyon, 
1G88, 12mo. 2. “ Consilia Spiritualia,” 

printed in Tronson's Life of her. (Morcri, 
IJictionnaire Historujite, edit. 17.')9, art. 
“ Acarie” and “ Marie Picot, M(fmoires pour 
servir a V Histoire JEccl^siastique pendant le 
I>ix-huitieme Siccle, iii. 184, 185 ; Henrion, 
Histoire des Ordres Religieux, 1G2 ; Villiers 
k S. Stephano, Mibliotheca Carmelitana, ii. 
335, 33G, 344, 345 ; Journal des Savans, 
1 GUO, p. 172, 173.) J. W. J. 

AVUDRA'HAM, or ABUDRA'HAM, 
R. DAVID (Dn-nnx nn n) ben Jo- 
seph BEN DAVID, a Jewish divine and 
astronomer of Seville. He lived in the early 
part and middle of the fourteenth century, 
and was a disciple of R. Mordecai of Pro- 
vence, and of R. Jacob ben Asher, the cele- 
brated author of the “ Arbah Turim.” His 
principal work is “ Perush al Tephilloth Col 
Hashana” (“A Commentary on the Daily 
Prayers for the whole year”), which is, how- 
ever, better known by the title “ Avudraham,” 
being generally so called after the surname 
of the author. It has gone tlirough several 
editions, which not only contain the commen- 
tary on the prayers, but also the astronomical 
treatises of the author, which are — “Sedir 
Huhibbur” (“ The Order of the Intercala- 
tion”), which he wrote at Seville, a.ji. 5101 
(a.d. 1341), the commentary on the “Te- 
philloth” having been completed in the pre- 
vious year ; and 2, “ Shahar Hattekuphoth” 
(“ The Gate of ^e Tekuphoth,” the sol- 
stices and equinoxes). The “ Avudraham” 
was first printed at Lisbon, a.m. 5249 (a.d. 
1489), folio. This edition is, however, ex- 
tremely rare : a very full description of it is 
given by De Rossi, who possessed a copy of 
it, in his “ Annales Hebraeo-Typographici, 
Sec. XV.” The second edition was printed 
at Constantinople, a.m. 5274 (a.d. 1514). 
This edition is in the Oppenheimer col- 
lection: it was also printed at Venice, by 
M. A. Justiniani, a.m. 5306 (a.d. 1546), 
4to. ; and at the same place, by Jo. de 
Gara, a.m. 5330 Ta.d. 1570), 4to. ; and 
finally, at Amsteroam, by R. Moses of 
Frankfort, a.m. 5486 (a.d. 1726), 8vo. The 
“ Siphte Jeshenim” cites an edition printed 
at Venice, a.m. 5326 (a.d. 1566), 4to. ; but 
this is probably that of Jo. de Gara, of a.m. 
5330. There are manuscripts of this work 
in the library of R. Oppenheimer, and among 
those of Dr. R. Huntington, both in the Bod- 
leian. It is described in the latter as a 
literal, and sometimes moral and analytical 
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commentary on the Jewish morning and 
evening prayers, as well a.s those for the Sab- 
bath and festival.s, with short and clear direc- 
tions for the order of the “ Parashoth” and 
“ Haplitaroth, ” or daily lessons from the 
law and the prophets ; with two astronomical 
tables, one being a peimetual calendar, for 
seven ordinary years and as many leap years ; 
the other giving the moveable feasts, with 
the golden number, for 266 years, hegin- 
niug with a.m. 5093 (a.d. 1333). The 
author is called R. David bar Joseph bar 
David ben Abudraham. He also composed 
“ Luchoth al Hattecuna” (“ Astronomical 
Tables”), of which Bishop Plantavitius de- 
scribes a superb manuscript which was in his 
own collection. It was on fine vellum, and 
consisted of one hundred and seventj'-four 
tables, beautifully written, and illuminated 
with vermilion and gold. He also wrote 
“ Perush Hahaggada” (“ A Commentary on 
the Haggada”), which is cited by R. Nathan 
Ashkenazi in his “ Imre Shepher,” and which 
is among De Rossi’s manuscripts. (De Rossi, 
Dizion. Storic. deyl. Autor. Elnr. i. 59, Annales 
Hebrao-Typographici, Sec. XV.; Bartoloc- 
cius, Biblioth. May. Jiabb. ii. 19, 20 ; Wolfius, 
Biblioth. IJebr. i. 289, iii. 177, iv. 803; Plan- 
tavitius, Florileg, Jlabbin. tii7, bSi ; Urus, 
Catal. MSS. Oriental. Biblioth. Bodl. i.'47.) 

C. P. II. 

AVVALORA'TO. [Angelico, Michel- 
angelo.] 

AVVOCA'TI, VINCENZO MARIA. 
[Avocadro, Vincenzo Maria.] 

AWBREY, WILLIAM. [Acbrev.] 
AWDELAY, AWDLAY, or AUDLEY, 
JOHN, commonly called the Blind Aw- 
delay, was a canon of the monasteiw of 
Haglimon, or Haughmoud, in Shropshire, 
about the year 1426, and was the author of 
some curious poems, which are preser\'ed in 
a manuscript volume, which was successively 
in the {lossession of Dr. Farmer and Francis 
Douce, and is now deposited in the Bod- 
leian Library, at Oxford. The only bio- 
graphical particulars with which we are 
acquainted, are contained in the following 
lines written at the conclusion of his volume 
of poems : — 

“ Jon the blynde Awdelay, 

Tlie furst prest to the loi^ Rtnange he was, 
or this chauntre here in this place, 

That made this bok by Goddus grace, 

Deef, sick, blynd, as he lay.” 

As the Percy Society has imdertaken the 
publication of Awdelay’s poems, it is probable 
tliat they may be in print even before this 
article is published. (Ritson, Bihliographia 
Poetica, 43, 44; Halliwell, Introduction to 
Warkworth’s Chronicle, published by the 
Camden Society, xiv.) J. T. S. 

AWDELEY, or AWDELY, JOHN, an 
English printer and miscellaneous writer of 
the sixteenth century, would appear, accord- 
ing to Dibdin, to have been an original mem- 
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ber of the Stationers’ Company, tliough his 
name is not inserted in the charter list, as he 
bound apprentices with them in 1559 and 
subsequent years. He is, Dibdin observes, 
mentioned in the Company’s books, some- 
times as John Awdeley, sometimes as John 
Sampson, and sometimes John Sampson, alias 
Awdeley ; but he alw^’s printed his name 
Awdeley, or Awdely. The dates of his birth 
and death are unknown, but his publications, 
and the notices respecting him in the records 
of the Stationers’ Company, show that he was 
engaged in business in London, from 1559 to 
1576; while a MS. note of Herbert, referred 
to by Dibdin, states that he was made free 
by the name of John Sampson, October 10, 
1556, and that he is mentioned under date 
January, 1581-2, as Sampson Awdeley. Of 
the several works published by him, a few 
of which appear to have been written wholly 
or partially by himself, a minute account is 
given by Dibdin, Typographical Antiquities, 
vol. iv. pp. 563 — 570; and a list, containing 
some additional articles, is printed by Watt, 
in the Bibliotheca Britannica. J. T. S. 

AWDELEY, THOMAS. [Audley, 
Thomas.] 

AWHADI OF MARA’GHA, a Persian 
poet of the Sufi sect, who lived in the latter 
half of the thirteenth century of our a»ra. He 
had for his preceptor a famous Siifi, Shaikh 
Awhad Karmaui, in compliment to whom he 
assumed the poetic name Awhadi. He was 
the author of a celebrated work still extant, 
entitled “ Jam-i Jam,” or the “ Cup of Jam,” 
a mystic poem, which treats oi the Sufi 
doctrines by precept and example, in imita- 
tion of the Hadika of Hakim Sanayi. Aw- 
hadi was also the author of a mw^, or 
collection of odes, idyls, and short pieces, 
said to amount altogether to 10,000 couplets. 
According to the author of the biographical 
work “ Majalis-ul-Muminfn,” the poems of 
Awhadi were in very great estimation, so that 
even a few leaves were generally sold for a 
very high price. Awhadi died at Ispahan, a.d. 
1297, in the reign of Ghdzan l^an. His 
works are now scarce, though a few copies 
may be met with in this country. {Majdlis- 
ul-Muminin, Pers. MS.) D. F. 

AWHAD-UD-DI'N ANWARI'. [An- 

WARl'.l 

AWSITER, JOHN, was educated as an 
apothecary, and afterwards took the degree 
of doctor of medicine, and practised as a 
physician at Brighton. He wrote two works, 
the first entitled “ An essay on the ef- 
fects of opium considered as a poison, with 
the most rational method of cure deduced 
from experience,” London, 8vo. 1763. The 
author at the time of the publication of this 
work was apothecary to Greenwich Hospital. 
In this essay he recommends, in cases of 
poisoning by opium, the administration of 
emetics, and afterwards copious potations of 
acidulated drink. His second work was en- 
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titled “ Thoughts on Brightclinstone con- 
cerning sea-bathing and drinking sea- water,” 
4to. This work was published in London 
in 1768, whilst the author was residing at 
Brighton. We have not been able to dis- 
cover any further particulars of his life than 
the existence of these two books. (Awsiter, 

IForLs-.) E. L. 

AXAJACATL, AXAJATL (AXAYAT- 
ZIN b the spelling adopted by tne author of 
the explanation of tlie “ Codex Tellerio-Re- 
mensis or AXAYAZI, by the autlior of the 
explanations of the “ Coleccion de Mendoza”) 
was the sixth king of Tenochtitlan or Mexico. 
He was grandson of Acamapichtli, first king 
of Mexico, and son of Tezozomoc, a brother of 
the three sons of Acamapichtli who in succes- 
sion filled the throne of Mexico ; brother of 
the two who immediately succeeded himself,* 
and father of Motezuma II., tlie last of the dy- 
nasty. According to Clavigero (whose state- 
ment Humboldt has adopted), Axajacatl 
reigned from 1464 to 1477 ; according to the 
interpreters of the “ Coleccion de Mendoza,” 
and of the “ Codex Tellerio-Remensis,” from 
1469 to 1482. In obedience to the dying 
injunctions of Motezuma, the nobles, upon 
whom devolved the charge of electing his 
successor, chose Axajacatl, passing over his 
elder brother Tizoc. 

Axajacatl directed the military expedition 
which every Mexican king was bound to 
make as soon as the election feasts were over, 
in order to procure prisoners to be sacrificed 
at his coronation, against Tehuantepec. The 
inhabitants of this town met him in the 
field and offered a stout resistance, which 
was only overcome by Axajacatl giving or- 
ders for a feigned retreat, and turning upon 
the enemy when their ranks were broken in 
the eagerness of purstxit Having taken and 
burned Tehuantepec, he took advantage of 
the universal consternation to advance and 
take possession of Coatulce. 

In tlie third year of his reign he recon- 
quered Cotasta and Tochtepec, which had 
revolted from the Mexican dominion. In 
the fourth year of his reign he subdued 
Huexotzin and Atlix ; and on his return to 
Mexico erected the Teocalli, which was 
named Coatlan. The inhabitants of Tlate- 
lolco constructed about the same time a Teo- 
calli in their city, to which they gave the 
name of Coaxolotl. This and other acte of 
rivalry renewed the ancient enmities between 
the two cities. Moquihuix, fourth king of 
Tlatelolco, entered into a confederation against 
Axajacatl with a great number of neighbour- 
ing cities or tribes ; but, too impatient, laid 
siege to Mexico before their arrival. The 
first assault of the Tlatelolcans was so furious 

* In the article on Ahuitzotl, AxaJacAtl has, by 
some oversight, been called father of that prince, 
when he was in reality his brother: see "encalogi- 
cal table of the kings of Mexico in the article Motk- 
ZUMA II. 
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that the captains and soldiers of Axajacatl 
^ve way in all directions, and were with 
difficulty rallied by their king. The assault 
was renewed next day. Moquihuix was killed 
by a Mexican chief and his body carried to 
Axajacatl, who cut open the breast, and tore 
out the heart as a sacrifice to his gods. The 
Tlatelolcans fied in dismay ; and their ene- 
mies, following up their success, took their 
town ^by assault. It was incorporated with 
the dominions of Tenochtitlan, and, being 
close to Mexico, ultimately became a suburb 
of that city. After the victory Axajacatl 
caused a number of the Tlatelolcan nobility 
and the princes of their allies to be executed. 
These events took place in the sixth year of 
his reign. 

Towards the close of his reign Axajacatl, 
thinking his frontier on the west not suffi- 
ciently remote from the capital to afford se- 
curity against a sudden attack, passed through 
the valley of Toltuca, which he had con- 
quered in a previous year, and crossing the 
mountains subdued Tochpan and Tlaxima- 
lojan, on tlie frontiers of Michoacan, which 
he also subdued. Next year he turned his 
arms eastward and subdu^ Oquila. All the 
authorities concur in assigning these cam- 
paigns to the years 1475 and 1476. 

Axajacatl died after a reign of thirteen 
years. The year of his death, as has been 
mtimated above, is disputed. He evinced 
both skill and energy in consolidating and 
extending the Mexican territory. In the 
course of his reign he added thirty-seven pro- 
vinces to the empire. His voluptuousness 
presents a striking contrast to the almost 
ascetic character of his predecessor. But, 
though self-indulgent, he enforced rigidly the 
laws of Motezuma I. against his subjects. He 
left a numeroiis offspring by a numerous col- 
lection of wives. Wfotezuma II. was the only 
one of his descendants who attained to the 
throne. (Clavigero, Storia Antica del Mes- 
sico ; Aglio, Antiquities of Mexico; Hum- 
boldt, Esmi Politique dll lioyaiime de la Nou~ 
velle Espame, and Monumens dea Peuples in- 
digenes de V AmdHque.') W. W. 

AXARETO. [Assereto.]! 
AXAYATZIN or AXAYAZI. [Axa- 

JACATL.l 

AXEHJELM, JOHANNES, a Swedish 
scholar, was bom on the 3rd of August, 1 608, 
at Norkidping. He studied at Upsal, and 
devoted himself to the antiquities of Sweden ; 
and for the purpose of investigating this sub- 
ject he undertook a journey through several 
of the Swedish provinces in 1630. He was 
nominated fiscal-advocate in 1633, assessor 
to the superior court of law at Abo in 1637, 
and antiquary of the kingdom, and assessor 
at the Koyal College of Antiqmties in 1652. 
He died on the 10th of November, 1692, 
and left several manuscripts, none of which 
have been printed; as, “L^ges Vestrogothiae 
ct Vestmannise;” “ Monumenta Runica;” 
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** Wilkina Saga fdrsvenskad “ On den 
latta Sveo-Gothiska Skrift;” “ Varia col- 
lectanea ad concinnandum absolutnm lexicon 
Sveo-Gothicum “ Tractat om tre Kronor 
“ Dictionarimn ex Legibus Islandicis.” ( Ade- 
lung. Supplement to J ocher, Allgem. Gelehr- 
ten- Lexicon.') A. H. 

AXEL. [Absalon.] 

AXEL, JOHANN HONORIUS VAN, 
born in Utrecht, in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, took hisdegree as Doctor of Ju- 
rispmdence in Rome, practised there as an 
advocate, and was the warden of the Utrecht 
Hospital Church in that place, where he also 
died. He had a strong memory, but small 
judgment He wrote “ Totius juris Canonici 
Compendium, 's. brevis summa in 5 libros 
decretalium, sacri concilii Tridentini decretis 
accommodata.” Cologne, 4to., 1630, 1656. 
(Burmann, Trajectum Eruditum ; Jdcher, 
AUgemeines Gelehrten- Lexicon.) A. H. 

AXELSON, or AXELSON TOTT, a 
powerful Danish family, which flourished in 
the latter half of the fift^nth century, and had 
considerable influence over the hostilities be- 
tween Denmark and Sweden, in the times of 
Christian I. and John IV., Kings of Den- 
mark, and Carl Knutson, and Erich the Po- 
meranian, Kings of Sweden ; the name of the 
family is also occasionally mentioned in 
modem times. In the middle of the fifteenth 
century, Peder Axelson was at the head of 
the family. He had nine sons, of whom four, 
Olaf, Iver, Erich, and Aage, ^ined some 
reputation. Although all bom in Denmark, 
and possessed of great estates in that country, 
some of them attached themselves to the 
cause of Sweden, against the interest of their 
own princes. According to Geijer (“Ge- 
schichte Schwedens, iibersetzt von Leffler,” 
vol. i. p. 217), it was a frequent occurrence in 
that period to find Danes in the service of 
the Swedish Carl Knutson, and likewise 
Swedes in the armies and coimcils of the 
Danish King Christian. The nobles had 
often their property, and still oftener family 
connections, in ^th kingdoms ; or they sought 
their fortune in arms imder any leader, so 
that it was then only the lot of the humbler 
classes to live and to die for one and the same 
country. But the reason of the Axelsons 
abandoning their liege lords was an edict 
published, with the approbation of the Danish 
council of state, by Christian I. immediately 
after his accession to the throne, according 
to which those estates of the crown which 
had been mortgaged for small sums of money 
were resumed by the crown, inasmuch as the 
mortgagees had, by their long possession, re- 
ceived more than three or four times the 
amount of their debt Crown estates were 
mortgaged to many of the Axelsons, and their 
loss aroused in them a hostile feeling to the 
government 

OtAF had been sent by Christian I., in 
1449, with a fleet to take the island of Goth- 
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land, to which Sweden was accnstomed, 
whenever an opportunity offered, to lay 
claim. He took the castle of Wisburg, made 
the Swedish long, Erich the Pomeranian, 
who then held the island, prisoner, carried 
him, with his treasures, to the island of 
Bornholm, and established his own authority 
in Gothland as long as he lived. 

IvEB, or I WAR, left Denmark in 14.53, and 
in 1467 he formally renounced his allegiance 
to the King of Denmark. Having married 
the daughter of Carl Knutson, he possessed 
himself of Gothland after his brother Olaf ’s 
death, and declared himself independent. 
At last he went so far as to man a number of 
ships, with which he forced the Dutch to pay 
him a salt-tribute annually, and infested, the 
seas, to the detriment even of the Swedes. 
The Swedes were much '' annoyed, and 
their Regent Sten Sture threatened Iver 
with a formal attack upon his little king- 
dom. In order to escape this danger, he 
delivered up his island to John, lUng of 
Etenmark, in 1487. He received in return 
his former possessions in his native country, 
but he was obliged to give Oeland and Bom- 
holm, his chief property after Gothland, to 
his enemy Sten Sture. He thus descended 
from the rank of a king to that of an insigni- 
ficant nobleman. He died in indifferent cir- 
cumstances. 

Erich made himself master of Finland, 
married a sister of Carl Knutson, and was 
elected Regent and governor of Stock- 
holm. He deserved great praise for the 
interest which he took in the welfare of 
Sweden. Having defeated the strong party 
of the Archbishop Jons Bengston, one of the 
most dangerous enemies of Carl Knutson, he 
delivered up to that king, who was his 
brother-in-law, both Stockholm and the other 
castles in his possession, in 1468, and thus 
contributed greatly to the restoration of Carl 
to his kingdom. 

Aage, or Ake, appeared as Danish state- 
counsellor, in 1450, at Halmstad, where a con- 
vention was made between Sweden and Den- 
mark. He agreed with Christian I., in 1453, 
to return the estates of the crown, and to take 
the mortgage money: in 1472 he was pre- 
sented with the possession of the estates lying 
in the circles of Halmstad and of Falkenberg. 
(Gehren, in Ersch and Gmber, AUg^. En- 
cycUtMdie ; Holberg, Dihtische jReichsge- 
8chimte, i. 629; Geijer, Geschichte Schwe- 
dens, iihersetzt von Leffler, i. 223, 225, not 
3 ; Dahlmann, Geschichte Ddnnemarks, vol. 
iii.) A. H. 

AXELT or ATZELT, JOHANN, a Ger- 
man engraver of moderate ability, who lived 
at Niimberg in the seventeenth century : he 
was bora, according to Heller, in* 1654. He 
engraved portraits and landscapes, and views 
of towns, &c. He engraved several plates 
for a book entitled, “ Hist, de Rebus in Gallia 
gestis, ab Alexandro Famesio, de Guil. Don- 
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dini and half the portraits of the follow ing 
work: Freherus, “ Theatrum Virorum Eru- 
ditione clarorum,” &c. Heineken enume- 
rates also the following portraits of royal 
persons, in 12mo., by .^elt : — the Kings of 
Spain, from Ammaric to Charles II. ; the 
Kings of Hungary, from Keir to Leopold; 
the Kings of ^hernia, from Czecho to Leo- 
pold ; and the Bangs of Denmark, from Dan 
to Chiistiau V. (Heineken, Dictiomaire des 
Artistes, &c. ; Heller, Monogrammen Lexicon ; 
Brulliot, Zh'cfr'oR/iatre des Monogrammes, &c.) 

R. N. W. 

AXEN, PETRUS, was born on the 16th 
of July, 1635, at Husum, in Holstein, where 
his father was burgomaster. He studied, at 
Hehnstadt, Leipzig, and Jena, jurisprudence 
and the liberal arts. In the capacity of 
tutor to some noble pupils he set out on 
a journey in 1665, and travelled through 
France, Holland, England, and Italy. On 
his return, he married and settled in Schles- 
wig in 1670, and gained in the neighbourhood 
a good name as an advocate and legal adviser. 
He was also an excellent philologist, critic, 
and historian, and carried on a coirespon- 
dence with many classical scholars of his 
time, such as Grmvius and Gronovius. He 
lost his wife in 1687, and died a widower, 
twenty years after her, in 1707. 

He is the author of ^e following works : — 
1. “ Historia vitse et obitus Helen® a Kers- 
senbrug,” Jena, 1657, 4to. 2. “Elogium 
Sepulchrale Cath. Einsid.” 3. A Latin trans- 
lation of Galeazzi Gualdi’s “ Trattato della 
pace tra le due Coronne nell’ anno 1659,'’ 
under the title “ Galeatii Gnaldi historia 

f acis inter Ludovicum XIV., and Philippum 
V.,” Leipzig, 1667, 8vo. (^also contained in 
the Corpus Juris Publici, iv.) 4. “Phadri 
Fabul® .fflsopicae cum prioribus ac ^steriori- 
bus notis Rigaltii,” appeared at Hamburg, 
1671, 8vo. Aden’s own learned notes, how- 
ever, extend only over the first book, and 
even these have been omitted in the following 
editions on account of their diffuseness. 

He left the following works in manuscript : 
— 1. “ Not® in iv libros fabularum Ph»dri 
posteriores.” 2. “ Not® ad Caji Institutiones." 
3. “ Tractatus de assassinio.” 4. “ Diatribe 
de expositione infantum et brephotrophiis.” 
5. “ Nova versio latina Histori® Phil. Co- 
minffii.” 

Several of his letters, addressed to Joh. 
And. Bose, are in Horn’s “ Sichsischer Hand- 
Bibliothek,” p. 673. 

Axen’s large library contmned a ma- 
nuscript of Cornelius Nepos, written on 

S archment, which had formerly belonged to 
latthias Corvinus, King of Himgaria, and is 
now in the university library of Kiel. The 
readings of this manuscript have been adopted 
in Heusinger’s edition of 1756. (C. J. G. 
Mosche, Symbolce ad crisin textus Comelii Ne- 
potis, ex codice Axeniano, Liibeck, 1808 — 10, 
4to. ; Mollerus, Cimbr. Litter, i. p. 25 ; Mag- 
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nus Crusius, Oraiio de vita etmeritis Petri 
Axenii, Kiel, 1718, 4to. ; J. Lass, Ilustimsehe 
Nachrichten, I7r)7 ; Jocher, AlUjem.Gelehrten- 
Lexicon^ and Adelung^s Supplement; Ersch 
and'Gruber, Allqem. Encyclopiidie.') A. H. 

AXIA or AaSIA Gens, was Plebeian. 
The name Naso appears on the obverse of 
some medals, and the name Axius, which is 
on the reverse, is written Axsivs, according 
to the old fashion, like jiaxsvmvs and alex- 
SANDRiA, which often occur on coins, though 
in the printed books we find only the x 
without the s. On the letter X, see “ Penny 
Cyclopaedia,” article X. (Rasche, Lexicon 
Pei Numarue.) G. L. 

AXIONI'CUS A4i6viKos), an Athenian 
writer, who belonged to the middle comedy. 
A few fragments of his plays are preserve 
in Athenmus (iv. 166, vi. 244, &c., ed. 
Casaub.) ; they are easily found by the aid 
of the index in Dindorfs edition. G. L. 

AXMANN, ANTON. [Axtmann, Leo- 
pold.] 

AXSIA GENS. [Axia Gens.] 

AXT, FRIEDRICH SAMUEL, was bom 
at Stadt-Ilm, in 1684; was appointed to the 
office of Cantor, at Berlin, in 1713; and 
afterwards held that situation at Kuuigsee. 
He died at Frankenhausen, in 1745.* He 
published a work called “ Annus Mu- 
sicus.” (Gerber, Lexicon der Tonkiinstler.) 

E. T. 

A'XTIUS or AXT, JOHANN CON- 
RAD, lived at Armstadt in ITiuringia. He 
studied medicine at Helms^t, and graduated 
there in 1670. His inaugural dissertation 
was on the operation of paracentesis in 
dropsy, and was entitled “ Dissertatio Inau- 
guralis de Paracentesi in Hydrope,” Helm- 
staxlt, 4to. 1670. In 1679 he published a 
work in 12mo., at Jena, entitled “ Tractatus 
de Arboribus Coniferis,” in which he treats 
generally on the properties of the coniferous 
tribe of plants, of their secretions, as resin 
and turpentine, and the mode of obtaining 
them. To this he added some observations 
on the action of antimony, entitled “ Epistola 
ad Amicum de Antimouio.” In illustrating 
his subject, he asserted in this letter tliat 
Guy Patin had attempted to poison his son 
with antimony; but this, it appears, was 
founded on a mistake, and tlie Faculty of 
Medicine of Jena obliged him to suppress 
that part of his work which related to Patin 
in subsequent editions. He also published in 
the same year, at Jena, a work entitled 
“ Dialogus de Partu Semestri,” 12mo. In 
this essay he points out the fact that children 
bora at the end of seven months’ utero-gesta- 
tion might live, but that they were always 
weakly. He was right in the first point; 
but the weakness of such children is not 
always a consequence. In 1681 he published 
a work at Jena, entitled “ Abortus m Morbis 
Acutis lethalis, oder Frago ob einein Christ- 
lichen Medico Zugelassen, bey einer schwan- 
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gem Frau die Frucht abzutreiben ?” 12mo. 
{Biog. Medicate; Axt, Works, except the 
last.) E. L. 

AXTMANN, LEOPOLD, a clever ani- 
mal-painter bora at Fulneck, in Miihren 
(Moravia), in Austria, in 1700. He was the 
pupil of John George Hamilton at Vienna, 
and rivalled that painter in reputation. Axt- 
mann settled in Prague, and died there in 
1748. He excelled in painting dogs and 
horses, and there are, according to Dlabacz, 
several good pictures by him in Bohemia. 

Jack mentions an Anton Axmann, evi- 
dently the same name, who painted, in 1735, 
a picture in honour of St. Catherine on the 
ceiling of the parish church of a place called 
Zentl)echofen. (Dlabacz, Ilistorisches Kiinst- 
ler-Lcxicon fur BUhmen, &c. ; Jack, Leben 
und Werke der Kiinstler Bamberqs.) 

' R. N. W. 

AXULAR, PIERRE, was bora in Gas- 
cony, but of Biscayan parentage. He em- 
braced the clerical profession, and became 
at the age of thirty curate or parish-priest of 
Sare, a small French town on the boitier-line 
between Guipuzcoa and the former French 
province of Labourd, which, together with 
French Navarre and ^ule, constituted, before 
the French revolution, the “ Pays Basques ” 
of France. After devoting several years ex- 
clusively to the study oi the Basque lan- 
gua^, he published a work entitled “ Gue- 
roko Guero (literally “ After for after ”), aut 
de non procrastinandfi, Pcenitentia,” Bor- 
deaux, small 8vo., 1 642, which is considered 
the most remarlmble that has ever been 
written in that language. “ It is singular,” 
says M. Chaho, “ that Axular, putting care- 
fully aside aU questions of Catholic mytho- 
logy or faith, should have composed a mere 
treatise on universal ethics, referring by turns 
to St. Augustine and Plato, Ovid and the 

Bible, Jesus Christ and Sesostris His 

style is original, rich, varied, and picturesque, 
but his phrases are ill-trimmed and inharmo- 
nious.” The book is divided into fifty chap- 
ters, and is dedicated to the memory of Ber- 
trand d’Etchaiiz, Archbishm of Tours, the 
last male heir of a branch of the blood-royal 
of Navarre. 

Axular mingled in his writings all the va- 
rious Basque dialects, and did not, it is said, 
reject with sufficient care the use of those 
Romance corruptions which have crept into 
the antique Il^rian language. He was, 
however, like all educated Basques, an ar- 
dent admirer of his native tongue. “One 
would say,” he writes, in a passage which 
forms the epigraph of the “ Etudes Gram- 
maticales,” hereafter referred to, “ that all 
human languages have grown confounded 
and mixed with one another, whilst the Es- 
kuara still preserves its pristine originality 
and purity.” 

With tlie exception of Oyhenart, Axular 
appears to be the only great writer in the 
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original Basque. Nothing is known of his 
life, except that two of the persons whose 
approval is annexed to his work call him a 
man “most c-elebrated,” and “of great re- 
nown.” Larraniendi, who wrote a century 
later, calls him the “ celebrated Don Pedro 
de Axular,” and says of the book that “ it 
is in the hands of many Basques, and should 
be in those of all ; and would to God that he 
had given to light the second part which he 
promises at the beginning to the reader !” 
The work is now very rare, scarcely to be 
met with out of the Basque provinces on 
either side of the Pyrenees, but there it re- 
tains all its popularity, “ We have often,” 
says M. d’Abbadie, “ seen simple labourers, 
after the fatigues of the day, take an enthu- 
siastic delight in the pages of Pierre Axular.” 
(Larramendi, Diccionario Trilingve del Cas- 
tillano, Bascuence, y Latin, fol. San Sebas- 
tian, 1745 ; Chaho, Voyage en Navarre, 
Paris, 1836; D’Abbadie and Chaho, Etudes 
GramnuUicales sur la Langue Euskarienne, 
Paris, 1836.) J. M. L. 

AYA'LA, BALTHASAR DE, was bom 
at Antwerp about 1548. His fether, Diego 
de AyaJa, lord of Voordestein, a Spaniard, 
married in tlie Low Countries Agnes de 
Renialme, and had by her eleven sons and 
eight daughters. Balthasar was cousin- 
german of Gabriel Ayala, the physician. He 
studied law at Louvain, where he also made 
himself well acquainted with Roman history, 
and on leaving the university with the de- 
gree of licentiate, he obtained the post of 
“ Oidor General,” supreme judge, or, as it 
would be called in English, judge-advocate 
of the troops of Philip II. in the United 
Provinces. He was rewarded for his merits 
witli the title of councillor of the parliament 
of Mechlin, and appeared on the road to 
higher dignities, when he was carried off by 
death, at the age of thirty-six, at Alost, on 
the 16th of August, 1584 (not on the 1st of 
September, as stated by Foppens). 

The only published work by Ayala is his 
treatise “ De jure et officiis bellicis et dis- 
ciplina militari libri tres,” first issued in 
8vo., at Douay, in 1 582 ; again at Antwerp, 
in 1597; and a third time at Louvain, in 
1648, with the treatise of Martin Landensis, 
“ De Bello.” All the editions are scarce, and 
all three are in the Bodleian Library. This 
treatise was not in high estimation : Grotius 
alludes to it slightingly, and Ompteda, in 
his “ Litteratur des Vblkerrechts,” drily ob- 
serves, “ the work is rare, but may easily be 
dispensed with.” Recently, however, Mr. 
Hallam has called attention to it, as the first 
book, so far as he is aware, “ that systematic- 
ally reduced the practice of nations in the 
conduct of war to legitimate rules,” a merit 
that has been generally ascribed to Albericus 
Gentilis, whose treatise “ De Jure Belli ” was 
published in 1589. The second division of 
Ayala’s treatise relates to politics and 
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strategy, and the third exclusively to martial 
law; but in the first, as Mr. Hallam ob- 
serves, he “ aspires to lay down great prin- 
ciples of public ethics.” TTiat these how- 
ever are not of a very enlightened character 
is evident from the opening sentence of his 
book, in which he praises the Homans for 
never having entered on an mijust war, an 
opinion which, if he was well acquainted 
with Roman history, must be taken as evi- 
dence of a singular obliquity of judgment. 
Mr. Hallam himself quotes a passage in which 
Ayala, though “ a layman, a lawyer, and a 
judge-advocate,” asserts the absolute right 
of the pope to depose princes. Ayala had 
also written a treatise of temporary politics, 
“ De Pace,” on the impolicy of con- 
cluding peace, in 1597, a year before the 
treaty of Vervins. It is mentioned with 
scanty commendation in a letter by Justus 
Lipsius to the author’s brother Philip de 
Avala, who was afterwards ambassador from 
Pnilip II. to Henry IV. of France, and died 
in 1619. ( N. Antonius, Bibliotheca Hispana 
iVbm, edit, of 1788, i. 181; Foppeas, Bib- 
liotheca Belgica (which contains a portrait of 
Ayala), i. 121 ; Paquot, Histoire Litteiaire 
des Pays Bas, i. 247 ; Hallam, Literature of 
Europe in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, ii. 125 — 244; Ompteda, 
Litteratur des V ulkerrechts, i. 169, ii. 615; 
Ayala, De Jure Belli.) T. W. 

AYA'LA, BERNABE' DE, a Spanish 
painter of Seville, of the seventeenth century. 
He was the scholar of Zurbaran, whom he 
closely imitated, and with considerable suc- 
cess in colouring and in the style of his dra- 
peries. There are an Assumption of the 
Virgin, and some other works by Ayala, in 
the church of S. Juan de Dios at Seville, 
much in the style of Zurbaran. He was one 
of the founders of the Academy of Seville in 
1660, and was connected with it until 1671, 
in which year, or in the year following, he 
probably died. 

There were two sculptors of Murcia, 
brothers, of this name, of the latter part of 
the sixteenth century ; Francisco and Diego 
DE Ayala. Francisco studied at Toledo 
with Pedro Martinez de Castaneda, and, soon 
after his return to his native place, he ac- 
quired the reputation of being the best 
sculptor of Murcia. He made the great 
altar of the parochial church of Jumilla, in 
which he was assisted by his brother Diego. 
The tw'o bas-reliefs of this altar, representing 
the Assumption and St lago, executed by 
Francisco, are works of great merit Fran- 
cisco also completed in 1586 tlie altar of the 
parochial church of Andilla in Valencia, 
which was commenced by Josef Gonzalez, 
but was interrupted by his death in 1584. 
(Cean Bermudez, Diccionar io Historico, See.) 

R. N. W. 

AYA'LA, DIE'GO LOPEZ DE, a canon 
of Toledo in the sixteenth century, is only 
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known as the author of two translations from 
the Italian into Spanish. One, which is 
anonymous, “ El Luberinto de Amor,” IS.’iS, 
4to., is from the “Philocopo” of Boc- 
caccio, itself a version of the well-known 
tale of Floris and Blancheflor [Assenede] : 
the other is from the “ Arcadia ” of Sanna- 
zarius, Toledo, 1547, 4to. The passages 
which are in verse in the original of the 
“ Arcadia ” are given in verse in this trans- 
lation from the pen of Diego Salazar. The 
prose of Ayala IS elegant and correct. (N. 
Antonius, Bibliotheca Hispana Nova, edit, 
of 1788, i. 29.5.) T. W. 

AYA'LA, GABRIEL, was bom at Ant- 
werp at the commencement of the sixteenth 
century. His father’s name was Gregory 
Ayala, and he belonged to a family of 
Spanish extraction. Gabriel studied at Lou- 
vain, and took the degree of Doctor of Me- 
dicine there in 1556. He then established 
himself in Brussels, and in the course of a 
short time was appointed Medicin pension- 
naire of tliat city. He practist'd his profes- 
sion with ^eat success, and published at 
diflFerent times Latin verses on medical 
subjects. These were collected and pub- 
lished at Antwerp in 1562, with the title 
** Carmen pro vera Medicina ad eundem de 
Lue pestilent!, elegiamm liber unus,” 4to. 
At the same time and place he also published 
a collection of epigrams, entitled “ Popularia 
Epigrammata medica,” 4to. These epigrams 
are anything but epigrammatic, of which the 
author seems to have been fully aware, if 
we may judge from the following preface : — 

“ QuI nos esse minus breves queratur, 

Nec satis pro Epi^rammatis facetos ; 

Attendat, medica esse quee hie canuntur, 

£t Galenica non Catuiliana.” 

(Eloy, Diet. Hist, de la M^decine ; Ayala, 

TPorAs ) EL 

AYA'LA, JUAN INTERIAN DE, or in 
Latin JOANNES INTERAMNENSIS 
AJALiEUS, a writer both in Spanish and 
Latin, was bora in Spain about the year 1656. 
He entered the order of the Virgin Mary for 
the Redemption of Captives, and was for 
some time professor of the Hebrew language, 
and afterwards of theology, at the university 
of Salamanca : he had retir^ with a p>ension, 
and was residing at Madrid at the time of his 
death, on the 20th of October, 1 730, at the 
age of seventy-four. 

The works of Ayala in Spanish, are — 1. 

Relacion de las Demonstraciones de accion 
de Gracias que celebro la Universidad de 
Salamanca por el nacimiento del Principe 
Luis” (‘* An Account of the Rejoicing at the 
University of Salamanca on the Birth of 
Prince Louis, the Son of Philip V., during 
the war of the Succession”), Salamanca, 1707, 
4to. Mayans y Siscar, who praises the 
work, adds that Ayala was the real author'of 
several orations and poems to be found in it, 
with the names of other writers attached to 
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them. In 1725 Ayala published anony- 
mously an account of the obsequies of the 
same prince, whose birth he had thus cele- 
brated ; 2. “ Relacion de las Reales Exequias 
que se celebraron por el Senor D. Luis Pri- 
mero, Rey de Espana,” Madrid, 1725, 4to. 
He was also tlie author of— 3, a similar 
“Relacion de las Exequias,” Madrid, 1725, 
4to., of his patron Don Juan Manuel Fer- 
naudez Pacheco, Marquis of Villena, the first 
director of the Spanish academy, which had 
been founded by Philip V., in imitation of 
the French. 4. “ Demonstracion historica 
del religioso Estado de S. Pedro Pascual,’' 
Madrid, 1721, 4to., a controversial work on 
the Life of St. Pedro Pascual, in opposition 
to Ferreras, the historian of Spain, which had 
the unusual effect of inducing his candid anta- 
gonist to confess himself in the wrong. 5. “ V a- 
rios Sermones prcdicados en diversas ocasi- 
ones,” 2 vols. Madrid, 1720 — 22, 4to., a col- 
lection of sermons of no extraordinary merit. 
On the whole his best production in Spanish 
was (6) his translation of Caniinal Fleury's 
“ Historical Catechism, containing an abridg- 
ment of Sacred History and the Christian 
Doctrine,” first privately printed at the ex- 
pense of Don Juan Pacheco, at whose request 
the translation was made, and reprinted and 
published at Valencia in 1728, at the desire 
of Mayans. It is spoken of with high com- 
mendation for the purity of its Castilian 
style. Ayala edited, in 1727, the translation 
and exposition of the first Psalm by Luis de 
Leon, and added a preface of his own. 

The best works of Ayala are in Latin : — 
7. “ Humaniores atque Amceniores ad Musas 
Excursus, sive Opuscula Poetica,” Madrid, 
1723, 8vo. In hendecasyllabic verse Ayala 
possessed a remarkable talent, and some of 
his poems in this collection have a grace 
and elegance which few Latin poets of the 
eighteenth century could rival. 8. “ Pictor 
Christianus erudiUis” (“ The Learned Chris- 
tian Painter, or a Treatise on the Errors 
which are often committed in the repre- 
sentation of sacred personages, both in sculp- 
ture and painting”), Madrid, 1730, fol. 
The subject of the work is curious ; the execu- 
tion displays both learning and taste. The 
French have two works of the same kind, 
one by Mery, in 1 765, and the other by Mole', 
in 1771, both of a date much subsequent to 
Ayala’s, of whose labours they probably 
availed themselves. 

Ayala is now however best known by the 
part he bears in the entertaining collection 
of the letters of Emmanuel Marti, dean of 
Aliewt, which was published during Marti’s 
lifetime by Mayans y Siscar, and in the still 
more entertaining biography of Marti by the 
indefatigable Mayans, prefixed to the letters. 
By this work we are agreeably introduced 
to a little knot of learned Spaniards, who, 
during the first quarter of me eighteenth 
century kept alive in the Peninsula the love 
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and taste for classical studies, daily com- 
plaining at the same time of the ignorance 
and indifference they saw around them. The 
letters between Marti and Ayala occupy the 
sixth book of the collection, and are full of 
the high-flown compliments then so cus- 
tomary between scholars. In a letter to 
his friend Borrull, in the third book, we find 
Marti however complaining of the loqiiacity 
of Ayala, his incessant recitations from 
Martial and his own compositions, and a 
want of that “ gravity ” in hLs deportment 
which Spaniards are so seldom deficient in. 
Mayans, who in his “ Specimen ” gives us 
the information that the “ N.” of the third 
book thus spoken of is the “Ajalccus” of 
the sixth, is himself not very consistent 
in the style in which he alludes to Ayala 
in his difierent works, the “ Specimen,” 
the “ Vita Martini,” and the “ Episto- 
larum Libri VI.,” from which this notice 
is cliiefly derived. Some agreeable Latin 
poems by Ayala are inserted in the letters of 
Marti. (^Maiansii JEpistolarum Libri VI., 
edit, of 1737, pp. 286 — 290, &c. ; Majansius, 
Specimen Bimiothecce His^ano-Majansiance, 
p. 1.5.0 — 157 ; Martinus, Epistolarum Libri 
XII. lib. vi. &c.) T. W. 

AYA'LA, PEDRO LOPEZ DE, the 
most p^ular of Spanish chroniclers, was the 
son or Fernando Perez de Ayala, adelantado 
of the kingdom of Murcia, and was born in 
1332. He was early a favourite of Pedro, 
or Peter the Cruel, King of Castile, but 
passed over to the party of Don Henry of 
Trastamarre, the ille^timate brother of Peter, 
who revolted against that prince, and drove 
him from Castile. When Peter returned, 
accompanied by an English army under the 
command of Edward the Black Prince, and 
defeated Don Henry at the battle of Najera, 
on Saturday the 3rd of April, 1367, Ayala 
was present on Henry’s side. He tells us in 
his own chronicle that he fought on foot in 
the vanguard, and. bore the banner of the 
Vanda, a brotherhood of knights, and in the 
list of the names of the captives he gives his 
own. He was carried to England, where he 
was kept in chains in a dark dungeon, the 
horrors of which he describes in his poems. 
At length he was released by the pajTnent of 
a large ransom, and, on his return to Castile, 
became one of the council of Don Henry, 
who, by the assistance of Bertrand Duguesclin 
and a French army, had finally triumphed 
over his legitimate brother. In the reign 
of Don John the First, the son of Henry, 
he was no less in favour, and accompani^ 
that king in his expedition to take possession 
of Portugal, when the Master of Avis, the 
illegitimate son of King Peter the Severe, laid 
claim to the crown, and, with an inferior 
force, totally defeated the Castilians in the 
battle of Aljubarota, on the 14th of August, 
1385. On tiiis occasion also Lopez de Ayala 
had the misfortune to be taken prisoner. He 
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served a fourth king of Castile, Henry III., 
son of John L, in whose reign he died, in the 
ear 1407, at the age of seventy-five, at Cala- 
orra. He held for some time the office of 
Chanciller Mayor, or High Chancellor. 

Fernan Perez de Guzman, who is the ori- 
ginal authority for most of the facts relating 
to the life of Ayala, states that ” he wasveiy 
fond of the sciences, and gave himself much 
to books and history, so that although he was 
a good knight enough and of great discretion 
in the ways of the world, he was naturally 
inclined to the sciences, and passed much of 
his time in reading and study, not in works 
of law, but philosophy and history. Through 
him (por causa del),” he adds, “some books 
are known in Castile that were not so before, 
such as Titus Livy, which is the most notable 
history of liome, the Falls of Princes, the 
Morals of St. Gregory, Isidore ‘ De summo 
bono,’ Boethius, and the history of Troy. He 
drew up the history of Castile from Don 
Peter up to Don Henry III., and he made 
a good book on hawking, for he was a great 
hunter, and another book called ‘ Rhymes of 
the Palace’ (Rimado del Palacio).” This 
passage in Guzman has proved a fruitful sub- 
ject of commentary to the investigators of the 
literary antiquities of Spain, among others to 
Nicolas Antonio, his annotator Bayer, and San- 
chez,whosc remarks we shall endeavour to con- 
dense. 1. The translation of Livy was made 
at the express command of King Henry III. 
and was taken not from the original, but from 
the French version of Pierre Lc Berceur or 
Berchorius. The version of Ayala was printed 
without his name, at Salamanca, in 1497, in 
folio, and again at Cologne in 1552 or 1553. 
2. “ La Caida de Principes,” a translation of 
Boccaccio’s work on the Fall of Princes, was 
first printed at Seville in 1495, in folio, and a 
second time at Alcala de Henares, in 1 552, 
of the same size. Only a portion of it is due 
to Ayala, the remainder is by Garcia de 
Santa Maria, dean of Compostella. 3, 4, 5, 
and 6. The “ St. Gregory,” the “ Isidore,” 
and the “ Boethius,” appear to be still latent 
in manuscript, if in existence ; and the “ His- 
tory of Troy” can only be conjectured to be 
a versified translation of JEgidius de Columna 
on that subject, of which there is a copy at 
the Escurial, or another in prose, which is 
extant at the royal library of Madrid, both in 
manuscript. 7. “The History of Castile” 
is considered the best of the old Spanish 
chronicles. The most complete edition of it 
is that entitled “ Cronicas de los Reyes de 
Castilla, Don Pedro, Don Enrique II., Don 
Juan I., Don Enrique III.,” wiffi the emen- 
dations of Zurita and tlie corrections and 
notes of Don Eugenio de Llagimo Amirola, 
2 vols. 4to. Madrid, 1779, 8vo. It forms 
the first two volumes of seven of a collec- 
tion of Castilian chronicles, which it is much 
to be regretted was carried no further. 
There was to be a third volume of Ayala, to 
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contain justificatory documents, an index, a 
full life of the author, and some of his un- ! 
published minor works, but it has never ap- 
peared. The first edition of the Chronicles 
was published at Seville, in 1495, and is so 
rare, that Mendez, the historian of Spanish 
typography, knew of only two copies, one 
of which is now in England, in the library 
of Mr. Thomas Grenville. Subsequent edi- 
tions appeared in 1526, 1542, 1591, &c., 
but none of them contained the reign of 
Henry III. Zurita, the historian of Ara- 
gon, prepared a text from the collation of 
various manuscripts, and obtained a licence 
for its publication in 1577, but died without 
issuing it ; he had also composed “ Enmiendas 
y Advertencias,” or “ Emendations and Ob- 
servations,” on the history, which were after- 
wards published separately by Dormer, at 
Saragossa, in 1683. Zurita states that he 
found two manuscript versions of the work, 
one which he calls the “ vulgar,” or com- 
mon, which is substantially the same as 
in the early printed copies; and another, 
the “ abreviada,” or abbreviated, somewhat 
shorter than the former, but distinguished by 
additions as well as omissions. It was only 
in manuscripts ’of the “ abreviada” that the 
history of the first five years of the reign of 
Henry III. was found. Llaguno Amirola 
notices minutely the diflferences between the 
“ vulgar ” and “ abreviada,” which in no 
manner affect the spirit and tendency of the 
histoiw. The work of Ayala is written in 
pure Castilian, with much of the “ gravity ” 
to which the Spaniards attach so high a value. 
His narrative, if it does not display all the 
liveliness and vivid colouring of his contem- 
porary Froissart, is on that very account, 
perhaps, the more trustworthy, llis charac- 
ter for impartiality has indeed been im- 
pugned, but chiefly on the ground that there 
was once in existence a chronicle of Peter the 
Cruel, not now extant, written by a contem- 

S jrary partisan of his own, Juan de Castro, 
ishop of Jaen, in which his actions were 
placed in a much more favourable light than 
in the pages of Ayala. Valladares y Soto- 
mayor has printed, in the twenty-eighth and 
twenty-ninth volumes of his “ Semanario Eru- 
dite,” a favourable history of Peter the Cruel 
and his descendants, written by an author 
who styles himself Gratia Dei, in which the 
only arguments worth regarding against the 
authority of Ayala are founded on the exist- 
ence of this chronicle, and on the exemplary 
character of Peter the Cruel’s will. Ayala, 
as Llaguno Amirola has shown, certainly 
does not conceal tlie faults of his own party. 
He is fortunate in his subject, which em- 
braces the very period in the middle ages 
in which the history of Spain was most 
closely connected with that of Prance and 
England. It may therefore justly excite sur- 
prise that his valuable history has never been 
translated into French or English. 8. Of 
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j the book on hawking, “ De la Caza de laa 
i Aves,” two manuscript copies were known 
in 1788 to Bayer; one in the hands of 
Llaguno Amirola, who probably intended 
to publish it in the thira volume of the 
Chronicles. 9. The “ Kimado del Palacio” 
was for a long time believed to be lost. 
Sanchez, the editor of the “Coleccion de 
Poesias Castellanas anteriores al Siglo XV.,” 
conjectured that an anonymous volume of 
poetry in the library of the Escurial was the 
work in question, and the supposition was 
confirmed shortly after by the discovery of 
another copy with the autnor’s name. San- 
chez intended to include it in his collection, but 
died before carrying his work so far. He men- 
tions in his Notes to the famous letter of the 
Marquis of Santillana, that Ayala’s poetical 
style is rather heavy, that he is a close imi- 
tator of the “Archipreste de Hita,” aeon- 
temporary poet, and that his poems are very 
religious, not one of them turning on the 
subject of “ profane love.” 10. Argote y 
Molina, in his work on the “ Nobleza de 
Andalucia,” refers to a manuscript work on 
genealogy (“Libro de Linages”) by Lopez 
de Ayala, which appears to be lost. (Lopez 
de Ayala, Cronicas, &c. ; Llaguno Amirola’s 
edition, Noticias, &c. prefix^ to vol. i. ; 
N. Antonins, Bibliotheca Hispana VetuSy 
Bayer’s edition, 1788, ii. 190 — 195; Sanchez, 
Coleccion de Poesias Castellanas, i. 106 — 1 1 5 ; 
Valladares y Sotomayor, Semanario Erudito, 
xxviii. 222, &c.) T. W. 

AYA'LA, SEBASTIA'NO, a Jesuit, was 
born of a noble family, in the city of Castro- 
giovanni in Sicily, m the year 1744. He 
studied at Palermo, and was appointed pro- 
fessor of rhetoric at Malta. When the 
Jesuits were driven out of Malta, Ayala went 
to Rome, he having been excepted from the 
order which prohibited any Jesuit, a subject 
of the house of Bourlwn, being received in 
that city. He studied theology in the Col- 
legio Romano during two years, and made 
such progress in mathematics and astronomy, 
that Ricci, the general of the order, deter- 
mined to associate him with Leonardo Xi- 
menes as his colleague and future successor in 
the observatory at Florence. Count Caunitz, 
however, by whom he was held in great es- 
teem, took him to Vienna, and by his influence, 
after the suppression of the order of Jesuits, 
Ayala was made minister from the republic of 
Ragusa at the imperial court. He was the 
friend and biographer of Metastasio. His 
death took place in the year 181 7. He wrote 
— 1. “ Lettera apologetics della persona e 
del regno di Pietro il Grande contro le gros- 
solane calunnie di Mirabeau.” 2. “ De la 
liberte et de I’egalite des hommes et des 
citoyens, avec des considerations sur quelques 
nouveaux dogmes politiques,” Vienna, 1792, 
8vo., and again at Vienna in 1794, 8vo. It 
was translated into Italian under the title 
^ Della libertk e della uguaglianza degli uo- 
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mini e de’ cittadini, con riflessioni su di 
alcnni nuovi dommi politici,” 1793, 8vo. 
Two other translations in Italian also ap- 
peared. Also into German, “ Ueber Frei- und 
Gleichheit der Menschen und Biirger,”, 
Vienna, 1793, 8vo. This work is directed 
a^inst the French declaration of the rights 
ot man, and discusses at large the questions 
of civil liberty and equality. 3. Ayala was 
among the first who perceived the necessity 
of a revision of the “ Dizionario della Crusca,” 
particularly with a view to render the Latin 
explanations more precise and to remove 
naany superfluous quotations. He explained 
his views in a work entitled “ Dei difetti 
deir antico Vocabolario della Crusca, che 
dovrebbero corregersi nella nuova edizione,” 
Vienna, 8vo. 4. “ Opere postume di Metas- 
tasio, date alia luce dall’ abate Conte d’ Ayala,” 
3 vols. Vienna, 1795, 8vo., also in 4to. and 
in 12mo. in the same year, and at Paris in 
3 vols. in 4to. and 8vo. in 1798. This pub- 
lication contains Metastasio’s unpublished 
correspondence, translations of portions of 
Sophocles and Euripides, and his Life, 
written by Ayala. He is said to have 
been the author of several anonymous 
pieces, and to have published a catalogue of 
the productions of tlie Aldine press, a com- 
plete collection of which he possessed. He 
also exposed the errors in Davanzati’s trans- 
lation of Tacitus, and accompanied his criti- 
cism by a version of a copious extract from 
the Latin. (Tipaldo, Biwmtjia degli Ilaliani 
illustri del &colo X VII f. i. 26 ; ^ina, Pro- 
spetto della Storia Letteraria di Sicilia nel Se~ 
colo Decimottavo, iii. 194, 417, 418.) J. W. J. 

AYBAR XIMENES, PEDRO, a Spanish 
painter, who lived at Calatayud towards the 
close of the seventeenth century. He was a 
relation and the pupil of Francisco Ximenes 
of Tarragona, and painted in a similar style. 
He painted, about the year 1682, three pic- 
tures for the collegiate church of St. Mary 
at Calatayud — a Holy Family, an Epiphany, 
and the Nativity of our Saviour, all which 
Ponz praises for the drawing, colouring, 
and the composition. (Ponz, Viage de Es- 
pana ; Bennudez, Diccimario Historico, &c.) 

R. N. W. 

AYBEK. [Aibek.] 

’AYESHAH, the favourite wife of Mo- 
hammed, was the daughter of Abu Bekr, 
one of the earliest and warmest friends of the 
Mohammedan prophet She was only nine 
years old when she married him, and is said 
to have been the only one of Mohammed’s 
numerous wives who was a virgin, owing to 
which circumstance her father, whose name 
was ’Abdullah, was sumamed Abu Bekr, 
or “ the father of the virgin.” Although 
Mohammed had no children by ’Ayeshah, he 
was so tenderly attached to her that he was 
often heard to say that she would be the first 
of all his wives to enter Paradise ; and in his 
last illness he had himself carried to her 
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house and expired in her arms. Her enemies 
accused her of adultery on a particular occa- 
sion, and the report gained so much credit, 
that notwithstanding all her protestations 
of innocence, Mohammed himself conceived 
some suspicions of her guilt, altliough he pro- 
bably thought it more prudent to conceal his 
sentiments. In order, however, to preserve 
the dignity of his own character and his wife’s 
reputation, he produced a seasonable revela- 
tion from heaven, attesting ’Ayeshah’s inno- 
cence, after which he pimished the accusers 
as calumniators. {Koran, chap, xxiv., entitled 
“the Light.”) After the death of her hus- 
band, ’Ayeshah was held in great veneration 
by all the Moslems, who sumamed her Ummu- 
1-mumenin (the mother of the believers), and 
consulted her on all important occasions. For 
some reason or reasons unknown ’Ayeshah 
conceived a mortal hatred against the Khalif 
’Othman, and took an active part in the plot 
which deprived him of power and life. After 
the assassination of ’Othman she vigorously 
opposed the accession of ’Ali, because he had 
believed at first in the accusation brought 
against her. Uniting with Talhah, Zobeyr, 
and others of ’Ali’s enemies, who had taken 
up arms under the pretence of avenging the 
murder of the Khalif ’Othmdn, she put her- 
self at the head of the insurgents and ap- 
peared before Basrah, mounted on a power- 
ful camel. At the gate of the town 
she was met by a deputation of the people 
who were sent to know her intentions ; but 
instead of replying to their questions, ’Ayes- 
hah harangueu them with great passion, and 
called upon them to join her banners. One 
of the deputies, named Zariah Ibn Kadamah 
then saia, “ O mother of the faithful I the 
murder of ’Othman was an occurrence of less 
moment than thy thus leaving home upon the 
back of that cursed camel. God no doubt cast 
on thee a veil of protection, but thou hast 
wilfully rent that veil, and set his protection 
at nought.” On the return of the deputies, 
the people of Basrah prepared to defend their 
home, but after some contest, the troops of 
’Ayeshah gained possession of the city, and 
entering the principal mosque, where the 
governor, ’Othmdn Ibn Honeyf, had taken 
refuge, they took him prisoner and dragged 
him to her presence. ’Ayeshah, however, 
spared the life of ’Othman in consideration 
of his great age and of his having been the 
friend of the Prophet, but she gave orders 
that forty of the principal inhabitants of the 
place, who were suspected of being the par- 
tisans of ’Ali, should be put to death, which 
was done. Meanwhile, ’Ali was advancing 
upon Basrah at the head of considerable 
forces, and as ’Ayeshah obstinately rejected 
all ofiers of peace, a battle ensued, in which 
both Talhah and Zobeyr were slain, and 
’Ayeshah was taken prisoner. [’Ai.i Ibn AbP 
Ta'lib.] After mutual recriminations between 
her and ’Ali, ’Ayeshah was civilly dismissed 
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by the conqueror, who allowed her to fix her 
residence at Medina or any other town of 
Arabia, on condition that she would not 
meddle in affairs of state. She died at Me- 
dina in A.n. 58 (a.d. G77), at the age of 67. 
(Abii-l-feda, Vita Mahometis, pp. 63, 82, 
uec non Ann. Most, sub anno 36 ; Price, 
Chron. lietros. Mohammedan Histori/, vol. i. 
cap. iv. ; Ockley, Hist, of the iMracens, 
(edit. 1718), vol. ii., pp. 1 — 17; Elinacin, 
Hist. Sarac. lib. i. capp. iv., v.) P. de G. 

AYGUANI, MICHELE. [Aiguani ; 
Anoriani.] 

AYLESBURY, EAR!. OF. [Broce.] 

AYLESBURY or AILF^BURY, SIR 
THOMAS, an eminent mathematician and 
patron of learning daring the reign of 
Charles I., was the second son of William 
Aylesbury, of whose station in society we 
find no account, though Lloyd says that the 
ancestors of Sir Thomas were high-sheriffs 
of Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire often 
during the reigns of Edward II. and III. 
Thomas Aylesbury was bom in London 
in \576f and was educated in Westmin- 
ster school, and in 1598 he became a stu- 
dent of Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he distinguished himself by assiduous ap- 
plication, especially to mathematical stu- 
dies, by his proficiency in which he ob- 
tained the notice and favour of many emi- 
nent persons, both in and out of the 
university. In 1602 he obtained the degree 
of A.B., and in 1605 that of A.M. After 
leaving Oxford, Aylesbury became secretarj* 
to Charles, Earl of Nottingham, then lord 
high admiral of England, an office which 
aflorded him opportunities of both improving 
and bringing into exercise his mathematical 
knowledge ; and subsequently, when George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, succeeded the 
Earl of Nottingham as high admiral, Ayles- 
bury was not only continued in the same 
employment, but was also made one of the 
masters of requests, and master of the mint, 
and was, by Buckingham’s interest, created 
a baronet in 1627. Being supplied, by these 
high offices, with ample means for ffie en- 
couragement of learning, Aylesbury not only 
made all men of science welcome to his table, 
and gave them all the countenance in his 
power, but also allowed pensions out of his 
private income to such as were in necessitous 
circumstances, and liberally entertained them 
at his summer residence m Windsor Park. 
Among others who shared his bounty were 
Walter Warner, who wrote a treatise on coins 
and coinage at his request, and Thomas Har- 
riot, who bequeathed all his writings and his 
collection of MSS. to Aylesbury, Robert 
Sidney, and Viscount Insle. Thomas Allen 
[Allen or Aluiiyn, Thomas] of Oxford, 
who had been recommended by Aylesbury 
to the Duke of Buckingham, also confided his 
manuscripts to him. Sir Thomas is said to 
have been one of the most acute and candid 
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critics of his time, and Wood styles him ** a 
learned man, and as great a lover and en- 
courager of learning and learned men, espe- 
cially of raatlieraalicians (he being one him- 
self), as any man in his time.” 

On the breaking out of the civil war Ayles- 
bury’s adherei»ce to the royal cause brought 
him into difficulties. In 1642 he was de- 
prived of his public employments; but he 
bore his reverses of fortune with tolerable 
calmness until the execution of the king, 
early in 1649, when he left England, and 
went, with his family, according to W^ood, 
to Antwerp, whence, according to the same 
autliority, he removed, in 1652, to Breda. 
I'he “ Biographia Britannica,” however, does 
not mention his residence at Antwerp, but 
states that he resided for some time at Brus- 
sels, before removing to Breda. Having very 
limited means remaining, he lived in a ve^ 
private manner at Breda, where he died in 
1657, at the age of eighty-one. He had a 
son, William [Aylesbury, William], who 
died in the same year, but whether before or 
after him we are not informed, and a daugh- 
ter, Frances, who married Edward Hyde, 
afterwards Elarl of Clarendon, and became 
mother to the queen of James IL, and grand- 
mother to Queens Marv and Anne, and who 
inherited the wreck of her father’s property. 
(Wood, Fasti Oxonienses, ed. Bliss, i. 296, 
305 ; Biographia Britannica ; Lloyd, Me- 
moires, ^c. (f the Noble, Reverend, and Excel- 
lent Personages that suffered in the Civil 
Wars, 1637 to 1660, p. 699.) J. T. S. 

AYLESBURY, THOMAS, an English 
theological writer, who was educated at 
Cambridge, and whose name appears with 
the degree of A.M. in a list of Cantabrigians 
incorporated into the university of Oxford 
on the 9th of July, 1622, and again, with the 
degree of B.D., on the 10th of July, 1626, 
■was, according to Wood, the author of the 
following works, the last of which is the 
only one we have seen : — 1 . “ Sermon 
preached at Paul’s Cross,” June, 1622, on 
■Luke xvii. 37, published at London in 1623, 
in 4to. 2. “'Treatise of the Confession of 
Sin, with the Power of the Keys,” 1657, 4to. 
3. “Diatriba; de iEtemo Divini beneplaciti 
circa creaturas intellectuales decreto, ubi 
patrum consulta, &c.,” small 4to. np. 473, 
published at Cambridge in 1659, ana again, 
according to Watt, in 1661. 'This indivi- 
dual may also very probably have been the 
author of a sermon entitled “ Paganisme and 
Papisme paralleTd and set forth,” which was 
preached at the Temple Church upon the 
feast-day of All-Saint^ in 1623, and pub- 
lished in the following year in small quarto, 
having the name of “Thomas Ailesbury, 
student in divinitie.” (Wood, Fasti Oxoni- 
enses, ed. Bliss, i. 408, 427 ; Watt, Bib- 
liotheca Britannica.) J. T. S. 

AYLESBURY, WILLIAM, the son of 
Sir Thomas Aylesbury, Bart., was bom in 
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Westminster about the year 1612, and became 
a gentleman-commoner of Christ Church, 
Oxford, early in 1628. He took the degree 
of A.B. iu 1631, and was subsequently ap- 
pointed by Charles I. to the office of governor 
or tutor to the young Duke of Buckingham 
and his brother Lord Francis Villiers, the 
orphan sons of tlie first Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, with whom he travelled for 
some time on the Continent. While in Italy 
he was shot in the thigh by mistake for 
another person, who was waylaid by ruffians. 
He returned to England soon after the com- 
mencement of the civil war, and gave up his 
charge to the king, who was so well pleased 
with his services Uiat he made him a grant, 
which, however, according to the “ Bio- 
^raphia Britannica,” he did not live to per- 
form, of the first place of groom of the 
bed-chamber which should become vacant ; 
and also, according to Wood, commanded 
him to translate D’ Avila’s work on the civil 
wars of France, from the Italian, of which 
language he is said to have been a perfect 
master, “ which,” observes Wood, “ he did 
with the assistance of his constant friend Sir 
Charles Cotterel.” This translation was 
published in a thick folio volume, in 1647, 
according to the title-page, though the licence 
for printing it, in which Aylesbury’s name 
appears unaccompanied by tliat of his coad- 
jutor, is dated January 7, 1646 : the dedi- 
cation, which is signed “ Charles Cottrell ; 
William Aylesbury,” is dated January 1, 1648. 
It is entitled “The Historic of the Civill 
Warres of France, written in Italian by 
H. C. Davila;” and a second edition was 
published in a similar form, with the addition 
of an index and an address to the reader, in 
1678. This address states that the translation 
was completed, but not commenced, at the 
command of Charles I., when at Oxford, and 
that the king “ read it there, with such eager- 
ness tliat no diligence could write it out 
faire, so fast as he daily called for it ; wishing 
he had had it some years sooner, out of a 
belief that being forewarned thereby, he 
might have prevented many of those mis- 
chieffi we then groaned under; and which 
the grand contrivers of them had drawn 
from this original, as spiders do poison from 
the most wholsome plants.” The address is 
not signed, but it claims the chief merit of 
the translation for Cottrell, from whom the 
copyright had been obtained, and who is said 
to have executed the whole, excepting a few 
passages in the first four books. About the 
time of the death of Charles I., Aylesbury 
went abroad with his father, with whom he 
remained until 1650, “at which time,” ob- 
serves Wood, “ being reduced to great 
straits, (he) stole over to England, where 
he lived for some time among his friends and 
acquaintance, and some time at Oxon, among 
certain royalists there.” At length his neces- 
sities compelled him to engage himself iu the 
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capacity of secretary to the governor who 
accompanied a second expedition sent by 
Oliver Cromwell to Jamaica, at which island 
he died in 1657. (Wood, Athena Oxonienses, 
ed. Bliss, iii. 440, 441, and Fasti Oxonienses^ i. 
460 ; liiographia Britannica ; Address pre- 
fixed to Davila’s History of the Civil Wars 
of France, ed. 1678.) J. T. S. 

AYLESFORD, EARL OF. [Finch.] 

AYLETT or AYLET, ROBERT, who 
appears by the date upon an engraved por- 
trait described by Granger, and which is said 
to have been prefixed to the collected edition 
of his works, to have been bom about 1583,was 
educated at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and 
was incorporated into the university of Ox- 
ford, in 1608, at which time he had the degree 
of A.M. In 1614 he obtained at Cambridge 
the degree of LL.D., and Wood states that 
he was “ made master of the faculties on the 
death of Sir Charles Caesar, in the beginning 
of December, 1642.” In his works he is 
styled one of the masters of the high court of 
chancery. His first publication appears to 
have been an octavo volume issued in 1622, 
comprising four poetical pieces, entitled 
“ Peace, with her foure Garders ; Thrift’s 
Equipage; Susanna; and Joseph, or Pha- 
raoh’s Favorite.” In 1654 appeared a thick 
octavo volume, now of somewhat rare occur- 
rence, entitled “ Divine and Moral Specula- 
tions, in metrical numbers, upon various sub- 
jects ;” to which, according to Granger, his 
portrait was prefixed, although it is not con- 
tained in the copy formerly belonging to 
George III., and presented by him to the 
British Museum. This copy is dated in MS., 
Jan. 5, 1653, and Watt gives the date 1652 as 
well as 1654, as though there were editions 
iu both years. Granger gives 1635 as the 
date of the portrait attached to it Appended 
to this volume, though with separate titles 
and pagination, are several other pieces, em- 
bracing “ Susanna,” “ Joseph,” and “ Urania, 
or the Heavenly Muse,” tlie principal being 
four pastoral eclogues, entitled “ A Wife not 
ready made, but bespoken; by Dicus the 
batchelor ; and made up for him by his fel- 
low-shepheard Tityrus; the second edition, 
wherein are some things added, but nothing 
amended.” We find, however, no mention of 
an earlier edition of this poem, which con- 
tains a pleading, by way of dialogue, for and 
£^inst marriage. In 1655 Dr. Aylett pub- 
lished, in a small pamphlet in rhyme, with 
numerous Scripture references, “Devotions, 
viz. 1. A Good Woman’s Prayer. 2. The 
Humble Man’s Prayer ;” with an engraved 
frontispiece. Wood starts a query whether 
Dr. Aylett was the xmcle of Aylett Sammes, 
whose “ Britannia Autiqua Illustrata,” pub- 
lished in 1676, was, he stetes, rumoured to be 
really written by an uncle of higher talents 
than Sammes himself. (Wood, Fasti Oxo~ 
nienses, ed. Bliss, i. 328, ii. 363; Granger, 
Biographical History of England, fifth edi- 
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Uon, 1824, iii. 29, 30; Bryd^, Jiesti- 
tut a, iv. 38 — 14, and Censura Literaria, v. 
373, 374.) J. T. S. 

AYLIFFE, JOHN, an English civilian 
and canonist, of the circumstances of whose 
life hardly anytliing is known. He calls 
himself LL.D. and Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. He published, in 1714, in two vo- 
lumes, 8vo. “ The Antient and Present state 
of the University of Oxford, containing 1. 
An Account of its Antiquity, past Govern- 
ment, and Sufferings from the Danes and 
other People, lx)th foreign and domestic. 2. 
An Account of its Colleges, Halls, and Pub- 
lic Buildings ; of their Founders and especial 
Benefactors; the Laws, Statutes, and Pri- 
vileges relating thereunto in general ; and of 
their Visitors and their Power. 3. An Ac- 
count of the Laws, Statutes, and Privileges 
of the University, and such of the Laws of 
the Realm which do anywise concern the 
same ; together with an Abstract of several 
Royal Grants and Charters, given to the said 
University, and the Sense and Opinion of the 
Lawyei's thereupon.” The work is dedi- 
catetl to Ix)rd Somers. The author has 
been charged with merely abridging Wood’s 
“ Athen® Oxonienses ;” but he admits in his 
preface that “ the first, and about half the 
second part of these treatises are an abridg- 
ment of Mr. Wood’s ‘ History and Anti- 
quities of Oxford,’ delivered from the many 
errors and evident partiality of that laborious 
undertaker and searcher after antiquities.” 
He accuses Wood of a partiality to Catholi- 
cism and the Roman Catholics, and professes 
to come forward as the champion of Protest- 
antism. Party feeling at that time ran high, 
and the Jacobites, exulting in the recent 
triumph of Sacheverell, were predominant in 
Oxford. Ayliffe seems, before he wrote this 
book, to have become offensive to several 
members of the University. He says, “ In 
the laws relating to Colleges and the Uni- 
versity, I have been as concise as possible 
without wronging the sense thereof, though 
I cannot say that they are placed in tte 
method first intended, or that this work itself 
is penned with that decoration of style and 
language, as might be expected of a person 
of my degree and standing in the University ; 
but the trouble and vexation which I have 
suffered from lawsuits and other persecutions 
for the sake of my adhering to the principles 
of the revolution, which shall be tiie test of 
my loyalty so long as I live, have clouded 
my imagination so much, that it is not so 
strange I write without life and vigour, as 
that I am still amon^ the living, when I con- 
sider the various afflictions of pain and other 
oppressions imder which I have laboured for 
almost ten years together, from the malice of 
such as are ever proposing arbitrary power 
in the prince.” It is said that Aylifte was 
expelled from the University, in consequence 
of offensive passages in this book. A tract by 
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him is alluded to in the “ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,” as “a vindication of himself,” but 
Watt and the other bibliographical authori- 
ties make no mention of such a work. A 
correspondent of the “Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine” asks “ if it was a party business only” 
which occasioned the sentence of expulsion, 
but no one appears to answer the question ; 
and several other inquiries regarding Ayliffe, 
made through that periodical, are equally 
unavailing. He is not alluded to in the 
edition of Wood by Bliss, or in the other 
historical works on Oxford, nor is he men- 
tioned in “ Sketches of the Lives and Cha- 
racters of eminent English Civilians,” pub- 
lished in 1803, where he might be expected 
to have a place. It is stated in the “ Gen- 
tleman’s Mamzine,” that he never practised 
at Doctors’ Commons. In 1726, he published 
in folio, “Parergon juris Cinonici Angli- 
can! ; or a Supplement to the Canons and 
Constitutions of the Church of England.” 
This large and elaborate work has much 
more of a controversial than an institutional 
character. It is written in a spirit of strong 
hostility to the Church of Rome, and to the 
assumption of independent legislative or ju- 
dicial authority by the priesthood. Although 
the author was a civilian, this work represents 
pretty accurately the old jealousy wfflch the 
common lawyers felt towards the canonists. 
It enters largely on those questions, as to the 
authenticity of various branches of the canon 
law, and their title to be viewed as binding 
in those coimtries where the canon law is 
acknowledged — a subject affording ample 
room for discussion. In 1734, Ayliffe pub- 
lished “ Pandect of the Roman Civil Law, as 
anciently established in that Empire, and now 
received and practised in the most European 
Nations, with a Preliminary Di.scourse con- 
cerning the rise and progress of the Civil 
Law, from the most early times of the 
Roman Empire; in which is comprised an 
account of the Books themselves, containing 
this Law ; the names of the Authors and 
Compilers of them ; the several Editions, and 
the best Commentators thereon.” With the 
exception, perhaps, of the translation of 
Domat, this is the most extensive and elabo- 
rate work on the civil law, in the English lan- 
guage. Browne, in his “ Compendious View 
of the Civil Law,” says of it,“ Ayliffe’s work, 
though learned, is dull and tedious, and 
stuffW with superfluous matter, delivered in 
a most confused manner.” The author states 
that he spent “thirty years’ study” on the 
work. It was never completed ; one volume 
only being published. As this, however, 
covers by far the larger portion of the civil 
law, it is probable fflat the second volume 
w'ould have been of smaller bulk. 'The ar- 
rangement followed is not precisely that of 
any of the Justinian collections, but it ap- 
proaches nearer to tlie order of the Institutes 
than to that of the Pandects. The volume 
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is divided into four books. Book I. treats 
“ Of Laws in general.” Book II., “ Of Per- 
sons, the First Object of the Law.” Book 
III., “Of Things, the Second Object of the 
I.aw,” including testate succession. The 
fourth book has no general title, but treats of 
obligations, whether arising from contract or 
delict. The main subjects, not embraced in 
this division, and probably reserved for the 
second volume, are actions, public offences, 
and intestate succession. Before his large 
work appeared, Ayliffe published (in 1732) a 
small treatise, entitled “ The Law of Pledges 
or Pawns, as it was in use among the Ro- 
maus,” which contains, perhaps, all that is 
necessary on the subject, but the author’s 
manner of treatment is confused. {Gent. 
Mag. Ixxiv. 646, 853, Ixxix. 956 ; Works re- 
ferred to.) J. H. B. 

AYLPNI. [Ailtni.] 

AYLLON, LUCAS VASQUEZ DE, is 
first mentioned by Herrera, as arriving at 
Hispaniola in 1506, in search of a legal post. 
He was a native of Toledo, of good abilities 
and grave demeanour, but not remarkable 
for piety or tenderness of conscience. Nico- 
las Ovando, the then governor of Hispaniola, 
appointed him alcalde mayor, or chief ma- 
gistrate of the city of Concepcion and the 
surrounding district in Hispaniola ; his prin- 
cipal salary for which consisted in the ser- 
vices of four hundred Indians, who might be 
considered at that time as the circulating 
medium of the island. His name first comes 
into notice in 1520, when Velasquez, the 
governor of Cuba, was preparing an expe- 
dition to Mexico to thwart the progress of 
his insubordinate lieutenant, Cortes, who, 
in spite of being recalled, persisted in attack- 
ing the empire of Motezuma. The royal 
“Audiencia,” or legal council of Hispa- 
niola, despatched Ayllon to Velasquez to 
remonstrate against the intended expedition, 
on the ground of the danger which such 
dissensions threatened to the Spanish power ; 
and Velasquez was so far influenced by his 
arguments as to abandon the personal com- 
mand of the armament ; but one of his oflicers, 
Panfilo de Narvaez, smled in his stead. 
When Ayllon found that the expedition was 
to set oflF in two hours, he insisted on accom- 
panying it to endeavour to appease discord, 
and Narvaez was obliged to comply. No 
soouer had they arrived at Vera Cruz than 
Cortes despatch^ from Mexico Fray Barto- 
lome de Olmedo, an artful priest, who had 
frequent conferences with Ayllon, and, ac- 
cording to Herrera, made him a haud^me 
present in gold. Ayllon now assumed a 
bolder tone, and commanded Narvaez, under 
pain of death, as a traitor, to desist from his 
enterprise. The embarrassed commander 
put him on board a caravel under orders 
for Cuba; but on the voyage Ayllon per- 
suaded the captain to change his destination 
for Hispaniola, where, on his arrival, he 
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drew up a report strongly implicating the 
conduct of Velasquez and Narvaez, which 
the royal audience despatched to Spain. This 
report, which extends to 110 folio pages, is 
now in the archives of the Royal Ac^emy 
of History at Madrid. It is referred to, as 
well as several other manuscripts by Ayllon, 
in Prescott’s “History of the Conquest of 
Mexico.” 

The thirst for enterprise appears to have 
now been fully awakened in Ayllon. In 
the same year, 1 520, he was engaged in an 
expedition of two vessels which left His- 
paniola for the purpose of kidnapping Caribs 
to serve as slaves in place of the unfortu- 
nate Indians, who were rapidly disappearing 
under the hard treatment of the Spaniards. 
It is said by Barcia that it was a tempest 
which carri^ him on an hitherto unknown 
part of the coast of the American continent, 
between the 32nd and 33rd degrees of north 
latitude, where he discovered and surveyed 
two provinces, one named Chicora, and the 
other, according to Barcia, Duharhe, but ac- 
cording to Navarrete, Gualdape; a river 
which was named the Jordan, after the 
captain of one of the vessels, and a 
cape, St. Helena, so called because disco- 
vered on St. Helena’s day. Bancroft iden- 
tifies the Jordan, which has sometimes been 
supposed to be the Santee, witli the modem 
Combahee river in South Carolina, which 
runs into St. Helena Sound. The Indians, 
whom Ayllon found there, were very white, 
and their caciques were of gigantic stature, 
which is curiously account^ for by Her- 
rera, doubtless on the authority of Ayl- 
lon. An infant cacique was always, he 
states, fed, by a professional giant-maker, 
on certain herbs which render^ the bones 
as soft as wax ; the limbs were then 
pulled out till the infant could bear it 
no longer, when he was consigned to the 
care of a nurse who was fed on very 
strong diet, and the operation was repeated, 
at intervals, till it was considered no longer 
necessary. Ayllon treated these Indians 
with signal kindness till he had acquired 
enough of their confidence to induce 130 
of them to come on board at once, when 
he weighed anchor and set sail for His- 
paniola with his prize. One of his vessels 
was sunk on the voyage, and most of the 
Indians in the other died in the course of 
it, refusing to partake of food. Even in 
Hispaniola a cry of indignation was raised 
against the ungrateful cmelty of Ayllon, 
aud it was hoped and expected that he would 
receive some punishment; but in 1523 
w'e find him in Spain, attended by an 
Indian servant, Francisco de Chicora, so- 
liciting from Charles V. permission to con- 
quer the country from which the poor slave 
derived his name. He obtained it ; but in 
the document there is a passage to the 
effect, tliat in the new province there should 
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be no “ repartimientoe,” or distributions of 
Indians, and that they should not do personal 
service except of their own good will, and 
with wages, “ as is done with our free vas- 
sals, and the working men in these king- 
doms.” While engaged in these solicitations, 
Ayllou became acquainted with the historian 
Pietro Martire d' Anghieiu, l>etter known 
as Peter Martyr ^AxghieraJ, and furnished 
him with some information, which he in- 
serted in his “ Decades.” There was some 
delay before he was able to commence his 
projected conquest; and Herrera mentions 
him as a partner ,in a joint-stock company 
for the purpose of making war against the 
Caribs, in which Las Casas, the apostle of 
the Indians, was the principal shareholder. 
About the middle of July, 152(5, after send- 
ing out a preliminary expedition of two 
vessels, which returned with a favourable 
report, Ayllon himself set forth on his 
grand expedition of colonization and con- 
quest in a fleet of six vessels, canying 500 
men, and between 80 and 90 horses. For- 
tune frowned on it from the beginning. 
According to the narrative of Barcia, the 
pilot, Diego de Miruelo, though he had also 
been the pilot in the voyage of 1 520, could 
not succeed in finding his way to Chicora, 
and the failure so preyed on his spirits that 
he went mad an(i died. Ayllou at last 
landed in a spot tliat seemed favourable for 
his designs, and was received by the Indians 
with every show of peace and amity. It 
was now their turn to be treacherous. Ayl- 
lon, relying on their apparent friendship, 
incautiously sent an expedition of 200 of 
his men to survey an Indian town about 
a day’s journey from the coast: the inha- 
bitants feasted their guests for four days, 
and, when they were thus put completely 
off their guard, murdered them in their 
sleep to a man. The news of hostilities 
was conveyed to those who had remained 
with the ships, by a furious attack from the 
Indians, which compelled them to put to 
sea, and they only reached Hispaniola after 
great sufferings. Such is the narrative of 
the historian Itercia, which differs in many 
respects from the more recent one of Navar- 
rete, who refers as his authority to the 
unpublished second part of Oviedo’s “His- 
tory of the Indies.” He states that Ayllon 
succeeded in discovering the river Jordan, 
and disembarked there, but found the situ- 
ation so bad that he removed some distance 
to a better spot, and founded there the 
settlement of St. Miguel de Gualdape, where 
on the 1 8th of Octol)er, 1526, he died of a 
disease brought on by cold and fatigue. 
It was after his death that, the climate and 
the Indians having reduced the number of 
settlers from 500 to 1 50, it was determined 
to abandon the colony. In the following 
year his widow and son applied for a fresh 
grant of the conquest, and obtained it ; but 
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the son could find no one to second him, 
and he also perished of mortification and a 
sensti of failure. In the dates of the later 
events of Ayllon’s life, we have followed 
the chronology of Navarrete, which is gene- 
rally a year later than that of Herrera and 
two years later than that of Barcia. (Her- 
rera, Historia de los hechos de los Cas- 
tellanos en las islas y tierra Jirme del 
Mar Oceano, edit of 1730, Dec. i. 171, 
ii. 70, iii. 241 ; Cardenas z Cano [Gonzalez 
Barcia], Ensayo Cronoloyico para la Histona 
General de la Florida, years 1520, &c. ; Pres- 
cott History of the Conquest of Mexico, ii. 206, 
&c. ; Bancrott, Histortf of the United States, 
i. 36, &c. ; Fernandez de Navarrete, Coleccion 
de los Viages y JJescubrimientos que hicieron 
por mar los Espaiioles, iii. 69, &c.) T. W. 

AYLMER, JOHN, Bishop of London in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was born at 
Tilney, in Norfolk, in 1521, of an ancient 
family in that county. He studied some 
time at Cambridge, but took his degrees of 
divinity at Oxford ; and on leaving the uni- 
versity, he was selected by the Duke of Suf- 
folk as his chaplain, and appointed tutor to 
his accomplished daughter, the Lady Jane 
Grey. Hb noble pupil thus bore witness to 
his merits as a preceptor. “ He teacheth 
me,” she said, “so gently, so pleasantly, 
with such fair allurements to learning, that 
I think all the time nothing whiles I am 
with him. And when I am called from 
him I fall on weeping, because whatsoever 
I do else but learning, is full of grief, trou- 
ble, fear, and wholly mislikingto me.” He en- 
ter^ the Church under the patronage of the 
Duke of Suffolk and the Earl of Huntingdon, 
and in 1 553 was preferred to the archdeaconry 
of Stow, in Lincolnshire. In that year' Queen 
Mary succeeded to the throne ; when Aylmer 
proved his courage and his fidelity to the 
Protestant faith, by contending against the 
Roman Catholic doctrines which were ad- 
vanced in the convocation. His opinions be- 
ing now heretical he was deprived of his 
archdeaconry, and escaped to the continent, 
where he resided first at Strassburg and after- 
wards at Zurich; pursuing his studies, in- 
structing youth, and corresponding with 
many eminent countrymen who, like himself, 
were exiles, on account of their religion. 

On the death of Queen Mary he returned 
to England, but in order to secure a better 
welcome for himself and the other exiles, he 
printed a book at Strassburg, entitled “ An 
Harborowe for faithful and true subjects, 
against the late blown blast concerning the 
government of women” (4to. 1559), in 
answer to a work of John Knox. The lat- 
ter, in his zeal for the Protestant religion, 
and smarting under his own persecution, had 
not been contented with denunciations of 
Queen Mary of England, and Mary of Lor- 
rain, Queen Regent of Scotland ; but in hb 
“ first blast of the trumpet against the mon- 
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struous regiment of women/’ he had indis- 
creetly inveighed against the government of 
queens in general. This political theory had 
been inopportunely published a few months 
before the accession of Elizabeth, and Ayl- 
mer, at the suggestion of his companions in 
exile, undertook an answer ; in which, with 
much learning and argument, he urged the 
claims of women to the government of a state ; 
and with flattering expressions of loyalty to 
the queen, he promised “peace and pros- 
perity under a princess of such admirable 
parts and godly education.” 

Thus recommended by his zeal for the 
Protestant religion, and by his loyalty to the 
queen, he retiimed to England, and was 
soon distinguished as one of the most eminent 
divines of the Reformed Church. He was 
appointed with seven others to hold a dispu- 
tation with an equal number of Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops ; and in 1 562, received the 
archdeaconry of Lincoln, by virtue of which 
office he attended the synod held in that 
year, for the settlement of the doctrines and 
dicipline of the Church. He continued ac- 
tively engaged in his archdeaconry, and as a 
member of &e ecclesiastical commission, until 
the year 1576, when he was preferred to the 
see of London upon the removal of Bishop 
Sandys to the archbishopric of York. He 
now became noted for his severity in enforc- 
ing compliance with the doctrines and dis- 
cipline of the Church ; though in the earlier 
part of his life he had shown a leaning to- 
wards the Puritans. In his answer to I^ox, 
he had inveighed against the pomp and splen- 
dour of the bishops and their excessive au- 
thority ; and in a sermon he had said, “where- 
fore away with your thousands, you bishops, 
and come down to your himdreds.” These 
opinions, it is said, retarded his advancement 
to a bishopric, which had been promised him 
for several years : but as Archdeacon of Lin- 
coln he had effaced all impressions unfavour- 
able to his rise, and as Bishop of London he 
could not be accused of favouring either the 
Puritans or the Catholics ; nor ot detracting 
from the authority, or diminishing the re- 
venues of the episcopal office. 

As bishop of his diocese and as one of the 
leading members of the Court of High Com- 
mission, he was, for many years, ^e most 
active enforcer of conformity, in which la- 
bour he evinced more zeal than discretion, 
and more violence than equity. After the 
recent subversion of the Roman Catholic 
Church, it is not surprising that tlie profes- 
sors of its religion should have been regarded 
with jealomsy and apprehension by the heads 
of the Protestant establishment ; nor that in 
an age, when persecution was supposed to be 
the only cure for errors, the Catholics should 
have been subject to oppression. But it does 
appear extraordinary, that the bishops of a 
new church, in which the doctrines were 
scarcely consolidated, and the discipline but 
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recently defined, should have been eager to 
detect every trivial nonconformity in its mi- 
nisters, and by vexatious inquisitions to drive 
them from its service. Yet it was the policy 
of those times, to disgrace the reformation by 
severities against the Catholics ; and at tlie 
same time, to narrow the foundations of the 
Protestant Church, by changing noncon- 
formity into dissent. Of this policy no man 
was a more conspicuous promoter than 
Bishop Aylmer. He had no sooner entered 
upon the duties of his see, than he advised 
the Lord Treasurer Burleigh “ to use more 
severity than hitherto hath been used” 
(against the Catholics), “or else we shall 
smart for it and within his own jurisdiction 
he neglected no occasion for executing the 
laws against them with rigour. But his ener- 
gies were chiefly directed against the Puri- 
tanical party in the Church, whom he sought 
out and punished with unceasing activity. 
His severity attracted most notice in the cases 
of Mr. Cawdry, Mr. Benison, and Mr. Gar- 
diner, all ministers of the Church. He pro- 
ceeded against the first of these, not under the 
act of uniformity, which had created the of- 
fence, and by which a milder sentence would 
have been given ; but under the general eccle- 
siastical law, which authorized his depriva- 
tion. The second was imprisoned by him for 
a supposed irregularity in regard to his mar- 
riage ; and the bishop was desired by the 
Privy Council to make him compensation, 
lest, in an action for false imprisonment, he 
should recover damages “ which would touch 
his lordship’s credit.” And the third was 
deprived of his benefice and suffered a long 
and painful imprisonment under circum- 
stances calling for indulgence. 

For these and other proceedings he was 
regarded with disgust by the Puritans. 
He said himself that “ he was hated like 
a dog, and was called the oppressor of 
the children of God;” and Ne^, in his 
“Histoiy of the Puritans,” says of him, 
“ as this prelate had no compassion in his 
nature, he had little or no regard to the 
laws of his country, or the cries of the people 
after the word of God nor did that party 
fail to harass him in return ; they ridiculed 
and maligned him in pamphlets ; they circu- 
lated reports injurious to his character, and 
made frequent complaints of his conduct to 
the Privy Council. By these means they 
caused him so much vexation that he endea- 
voured, for a long time, to be translated to a 
more quiet see, and two years before his 
death he offered to resign his bishopric to 
Dr. Bancroft. But none of his plans of re- 
tirement succeeded; and after having been 
Bishop of London for eighteen years, he died 
on the 3rd of June, 1594, in the seventy-third 
year of his age. He left a large family of 
sons and daughters, of whom a pardcular 
account will be found in the tenth chapter of 
“Strype’s Life.” 
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Of his personal character and attainments 
he has left no remarkable memorials. Fuller 
speaks of him as “ well learned in the lan- 
guages, a ready disputant and deep divine,” 
and Strype says that “ his learning was uuiver- 
sal,” that he was “ an exact logician,” a good 
Hebrew scholar, and an “excellent historian ;” 
but hb only published work was the “ Har- 
borowe for faithful subjects” already men- 
tioned ; and he was careful in avoiding con- 
troversial writing. In 1574 he was selected 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury to answer 
an anonymous book “ De Discipline,” but he 
at once declined the task ; and again, in 1581, 
he was required by Lord Burleigh to answer 
a work by the Jesuit Campion, but he trans- 
ferred that undertaking to other divines 
whom he recommended. He is said, how- 
ever, to have been happy and forcible in his 
sermons, and according to Strype “he had a 
way of preaching that would encourage and 
inspire with spirit and life those that heard 
him.” Hb descriptions and imagery were 
quaint and humorous, but not always re- 
markable for their delicacy. Thus he com- 
pared a fallacy to “ a painted madam’s face, 
which so long as nobwly blows upon it, nor 
sweat riseth in it, is gay glistering ; but any 
of these means maketh the wrinkles soon ap- 
pear. So is a false argument decked with 
fair words: it seemeth good, but turn it 
naked, and you shall soon see the botches.” 
He had defended the right of women to go- 
vern a state, but they had no reason to thank 
him for his good opinion ; for in a sermon at 
court, he described them as being of two 
sorts, “ some of tliem wiser, better learned, 
discreeter, and more constant than a number 
of men ; but another and a worse sort of them, 
and the most part, are fond, foolish, wanton 
fiibbergibbs, tattlers, trillers, wavering, wit- 
less, without counsel, feeble, careless, rash, 
proud, daiuty, nice, tale-bearers, eaves-drop- 
pers, niraour-raisers, evil-tongued, worse- 
minded, and in everywise doltified with the 
dregs of the devil’s dunghill.” 

Aylmer’s temper was hasty and his man- 
ners blunt. He rated Lord Burleigh, he ap- 
plied nicknames to tlie judges and sheriffs, 
and in his old age he took Dr. Squire his 
son-in-law into an inner room and “cudgelled 
him soundly.” He was fond of manly sports 
and especially of bowls, with which he di- 
verted himself on Sundays after evening 
prayer. He entered into this game with such 
eagerness that he laid himself open to ridi- 
cule and censure. Thus Martin Marprelate, 
who never lost an opportunity of assailing 
the bishop, said that he would “cry, rub, 
rub, rub, to his bowl, and when it was gone 
too far, say, the devil go with it, and then 
the bishop would follow.” His severity had 
raised him many bitter enemies, by whom all 
hb words and actions were exposed to oblo- 
quy. From many of their charges a success- 
ful defence has been made by Strype (Chap- 
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ter xi.); but from others the bishop has 
not been cleared. In the execution of the 
laws he was violent and intemperate, and 
in his general conduct and manners was im- 
popular. In palliation of these faults, a can- 
did inquirer will search in vain for indica- 
tions of genius, or for high principles and a 
liberal disposition. (Strype, Amuiis, Eccle- 
siastical Memorials, Ac., Historical collections 
of the Life and Acts <f John Aylmer ; Fuller, 
Worthies (f England, p. 238 ; Neal, History 
of the Puritans ; Wood, Athena Oxonienses, 
vol. ii. p. 832 ; Harrington, Nuga Antiqua ; 
Biographia Britannica.) T. E. M. 

AYLMER, MATTHEW, LORD, First 
Baron Aylmer in the Peerage of Ireland, 
was the second son of Sir Christopher Ayl- 
mer, Bart., of Balrath, by Margaret, third 
daughter of Matthew, the fifth I^rd Louth. 
He was bom about the year 1 643, and while 
a young man, he was employed in the reign 
of Charles II. in raising troops in Munster 
to be transported into liolland, for the ser- 
vice of the States against the French. In 
this service he displayed great zeal and ex- 
pended much of hb own private fortune. 
With the assistance of Sir Gerald Aylmer, 
his eldest brother, he clothed and maintained 
1 ()0 men for three months, and purchased a 
ship, in which he accompanied ^em to Hol- 
land. When the auxiliary forces were dis- 
banded, at the conclusion of the war, Aylmer 
became a page to the Duke of Buckingham, 
by whom he was sent to sea. In this new 
service he acquitted himself so well, that in 
the rei^ of James II. he was in command 
of a ship ; and after the engj^ement of La 
Hogue lie was constituted, in 1692, Rear- 
Admiral of the Red, and sent with a squa- 
dron to the Mediterranean ; where he con- 
cluded treaties at Algiers, Tunis, and Tri- 
poli, for which he obtained much credit. 

In 1698 he was chosen one of the Barons 
of the Cinque Port of Dover, and sat in par- 
liament for that port for twenty years. In 
1701 he was made governor of Deal Castle; 
in 1 709 he was a lord commissioner of the 
Admiralty, and in the same year was con- 
stituted admiral and commander-in-chief of 
the Fleet In the following year he lost this 
office, but was reinstated on the accession of 
George I., when he was appointed governor 
of Greenwich Hospital. In 1717 he was 
again a commissioner of the Admiralty, and 
Rear-Admiral of the Fleet At the same 
time he received a patent of the mastership 
of Greenwich Hospital, for life; and in 1718 
was advanced by patent to the peerage of 
Ireland by the title of Lord Aylmer, Baron 
of Balrath. In 1 720 he was appointed Rear- 
Admiral of Great Britain, and died on the 
18th of August in the same year, leaving 
two daughters and a son. By the latter he 
was succeeded in his title, which has been 
transmitted to hb descendants \mtil this time. 
(Lodge, Peerage of Ireland, by Mervyn 
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Archdall, vol. vii. ; Smollett, Hist. vol. i., p. 
193, 204 ; Beatson, Political Index, and Chro- 
nological Register ; Political State of Great 
Britain, 1711-1720; Historical Register, 
1716-1720.) T.E. M. 

AYLOFFE, SIR JOSEPH, an eminent 
English antiquary, described as of Framfield, 
in Sussex, was descended from an ancient 
Saxon family formerly seated at Bocton Alof, 
or Bough ton Aloph, near Wye, in Kent, 
which place derived the second part of its 
name from a Saxon named Aluphus, their 
supposed progenitor. According to Morant, 
who gives an account of the family, the 
Aylofles, or one branch of them, removed 
from Bocton Alof to Hornchurch, in Essex, 
where they were seated in the reign of 
Henry VI. Thomas AyloflFe, of Sudbury, in 
Suffolk, in the rei^ of Edward IV., held 
great possessions in Essex and Suffolk. 
William Ay Ioffe, or, as given by some 
writers, Ailoffe, of Great Braxted, otherwise 
called Braxted Magna, in Essex, was, with 
many other persons, knighted by James I. at 
the Charter-House, in 1 603, upon occasion of 
his first coming to London ; and on the 25th 
of November, 1612, he was advanced to the 
dimity of a baronet. From the eldest son of 
this person by his third wife, Sir Joseph 
Ayloffa was the fourth in descent; and he 
inherited the baronetcy on the extinction of 
the elder male line, December 10, 1730, by 
the death of the Rev. Sir John Ay Ioffe, the 
fifth baronet. Both the father and the grand- 
&ther of Sir Joseph, who bore the same 
Christian name, were barristers of Gray’s 
Inn, and the former died about 1726, after 
passing the latter years of his life at Kirk 
Ireton, in Derbyshire, in a wretched state of 
body and mind. Sir Joseph Ayloffe was bom 
about the year 1708, was educated at West- 
minster School, and was admitted of Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1724, in which year also he was en- 
tered a gentleman-commoner of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, which he quitted about 
1728. On the 27th of May, 1731, he became 
a fellow of the Royal Society; and on the 
10th of February following he was elected 
fellow of tlie Society of Antiquaries. In 
1751, when the latter Society received its 
charter of incorporation, he was one of the 
first council, and some years afterwards he 
became vice-president. He also became, in 
1738, a member of the Gentlemen’s Society 
at Spalding. 

Upon the building of Westminster Bridge, 
in 1736 or 1737, Ayloffe was appointed secre- 
tary to the commissioners; in 1750 he was 
made auditor-general of the hospitals of 
Bridewell and Bethlem; and upon the es- 
tablishment of the new State-Paper Office 
in 1763, when the papers were removed from 
the old gate at Whitehall to apartments at 
the Treasury, he was one of the three com- 
missioners appointed for their preservation ; 
an office which must have assisted him ma- 
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terially in the compilation of a very useful 
work which he published, in 1772, uiwn the 
national records, but which, according to 
Nichols, “ had ^en begun at the press by 
the Reverend Mr. Morant.” Of this circum- 
stance, however, there is no mention in the 
“ Introduction ” to the work, which (p. xlvii. 
et seq.) ^ives a full account of the sources 
from which its contents were derived, the 
principal being the MS. calendars of Mr. 
James Stewart, a record officer, which, after 
his death, had fallen into the hands of Dr. 
William Hunter, by whom they were com- 
municated to Ayloffe. This work, which 
forms a large quarto volume, with a very 
full index, is entitled “ Calendars of the 
Ancient Charters, and of the Welch and 
Scotish Rolls now remaining in the Tower 
of London,” and of sundry other documents, 
embracing treaties of peace between the kings 
of England and Scotland ; catalogues of re- 
cords brought to Berwick from the Royal 
Treasury at Edinburgh, and of other Scottish 
records; transactions of the Scotch parlia- 
ment from May 15, 1639, to March 8, 1650; 
and memoranda concerning the afi'airs of Ire- 
land, extracted from the Tower records. 
The volume, which is illustrated with four 
plates containing fac-similes of writing of 
differing periods, has an “ Introduction ” of 
seventy pages, “ giving some account of the 
state of the Public Records from the Con- 
quest to the present time.” The first issue 
of this work appeared anonymously, in the 
year above mentioned ; but there are copies, 
evidently printed fixrm the same types, which 
bear date 1774, and have the name of Sir 
Joseph Ayloffe on the title-page. 

Ayloffe published, as far as the writer can 
ascertain, no other distinct work, though he 
was more or less connected with several other 
publications, and wrote several papers for the 
works of the Society of Antiquaries, some of 
which were printed separately. A^ut 1748 
he prompted Mr. Kirby, an artist of Ipswich, 
to make drawings of many monuments and 
buildings in Suffolk, some of which were 
engrav^ and published, with a description, 
while others remained unpublished in the 
possession of Sir Joseph, who purposed writ- 
ing a history of the county. About 1764 he 
drew up proposals for this work, which, 
together with a circular letter which was sent 
to some gentlemen of the county, were printed 
by Nichols in his “ Literary Anecdotes.” In 
the latter the proposed work is staled “ A 
Topographical History and Description of 
the County of Sufl'olk ;” and the minute ac- 
count of the plan contained in the proposals 
show that it was most comprehensive. Ayloffe 
did not, however, meet with the encourage- 
ment which he expected, and being disap- 
pointed in the supply of materials, he aban- 
doned the work. Another work which was 
annoimced by him was a translation, with 
considerable additions, especially of articles 
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illustratiye of the antiquities, history, laws, 
customs, manufactures, commerce, and cu- 
riosities, of Great Britain and Ireland, of the 
“ Encyclopedic ” then publishing at Paris, 
under the direction of Diderot and D’Alem- 
bert. The prospectus of this work, which 
was to have extended to ten quarto volumes, 
with upwards of six hundred plates, appeared 
towards the close of ITT)!, and it w’as soon 
followed by tlie first number of the work 
itself, w'hich was reviewed with some severity 
in the “ Gentleman’s Magazine” for January, 
1752, pp. 4fi, 47. It was not well received 
by the public, and the undertaking was 
dropped. Of the detached papers by Aylolfe 
the principal were — 1. “ An account of the 
chapel on London Bridge,” to accompany 
Vertue’s engraving, which was published in 
1748, and again, by the Society of Anti- 
quaries, in 1777. 2. “An Historical De- 

scription of the Interview l)etween Henry 
VIII. and Francis I., on the Champ du Drap 
d’Or,” to accompany an engraving from an 
ancient picture in Windsor Castle, printed in 
the “ Archaeologia,” vol. iii. pp. 185-229, and 
in a separate form also, in 1773. 3. “An 

Account of some Ancient English Historical 
Paintings at Cowdry, in Sussex,” forming 
pp. 239-272 of the same volume of the 
“ Archseologia, ” and published separately, 
with a modified title, and extended to a some- 
what greater length, in 1778. The principal 
picture described in this paper represents the 
encampment of the English forces near Ports- 
mouth, and the position of the English and 
French fleets at the commencement of the 
action of July 19, 1545 ; and it was engraved 
on a large scale for the Society of Anti- 
quaries. 4. An “ Account of the body of 
King Edward 1., as it appeared on opening 
his tomb in the year 1774,” printed in the 
same volume, of which it occupies pages 
376-413, and in a separate form in 1775. 
5. Towards the close of his life AylofiTe wrote 
descriptions of some monuments in West- 
minster Abl)ey, of which engravings were 
made for the Society of Antiquaries; and 
Gough, in the “ Introduction ” to the first 
volume of his “ Sepulchral Monuments, ” 
observes, in reference to this undertaking of 
AylofFe’s, “ When I reflect on his intimate 
acquaintaince with every part of that vene- 
rable stnicture, and the opportunities he had 
for pursuing his inquiries there, I am at a 
loss whether most to lament his reluctance to 
continue what he had so happily begun, or 
my own presumption in attempting to supply 
his knowledge by vain conjectures.” He 
adds that the death of Sir Joseph took place 
before three sheets of the “ Sepulchral Monu- 
ments” had passed through the press. Nichols 
states that besides the above-mentioned pub- 
lications, Ayloffe superintended or revised 
for the press Thorpe’s “ Registrum RofFense,” 
published in folio, in 1769 ; a new edition of 
Leland’s “Collectanea,” in 6 vols. 8vo. 1770; 
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and new editions published in the following 
year, of Hearue’s “ Curious Discourses,” in 
2 vols. 8vo. and of the “ Liber Niger Scac- 
carii,” 2 vols. 8vo., to the latter of which he 
added the charters of Kingston-ou-Thanies, 
of which place his father was recorder. 
This authority also states that an advertise- 
ment was prefixed to the fourth volume of 
Somers’s tracts, of “ A (yollection of Debates 
in Parliament before the Restoration,” from 
MSS., by Sir Joseph Ayloffe, Bart., which, 
he adds, never appeared. In the announce- 
ment of his Encyclopaedia, Ayloffe is de- 
scribed as author of “ The Universal Libra- 
rian ;” but we are unable to find any further 
notice of that work. 

Some of the last exertions of Sir Joseph 
Ayloffe were directed to the establishment of 
the affairs of the Society of Antiquaries upon 
their removal to apartments in Somerset 
House; and he closed a life which Gough 
says was “ devoted to the study of our na- 
tional antiquities,” on the 19th of April, 

1781, in his seventy-second year. He died 
at his residence in Kennington Lane, Lam- 
betli, and was buried, with his father and his 
only son, at Hendon. He married in 1734, 
and had a son of his own name, who died at 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, at the age of 
twenty-one, on the 19th of December, 1756 ; 
and at his death the baronetcy became ex- 
tinct. “His extensive knowledge of our 
national antiquities and municipal rights, 
and the agreeable manner in which he com- 
municated it to his friends and the public,” are 
mentioned by Nichols as deserving of recol- 
lection. Among several of his letters printed 
by Nichols, there is one especially worthy 
of notice, giving his opinion to a young stu- 
dent as to the best works on English anti- 
quities. Such of his manuscripts as were not 
claimed by his friends and acquaintance were 
sold by auction on the 27th of Febniary, 

1782. (Nichols, Literary Anecdotes of the 
Eighteenth Century^ iii. 183-190, vi. 74, viii. 
486-492; Gentleman’s Magazitie, li. 195, 
196; Morant, History (f J^sex, i. 69-71, ii. 
138, 139 ; Burke, Ea-tinct and Dormant Baro- 
netcies ; Thomson, History of the Royal So- 
ciety, Appendix, No. iv. p. 39.) J. T. S. 

AYLWARD, THEODORE, Mus. Doc., 
was for some years organist of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. There is no accessible re- 
cord of tlie date of his appointment, “ the old 
books,” as is generally the case in such esta- 
blishments, having been “put away.” He 
was elected a member of the Madrigal Society 
in 1769, and professor of music at Gresham 
College in 1771. Burney, in his notice of 
this institution, suppresses the fact of Dr. 
Aylward’s appointment, choosing to end his 
list of the musical professors with the name 
of Thomas Brown (appointed in 1739), and 
asserting that Dr. Bull was the only one of 
them who was “ able to inform by theory, or 
amuse by practice those who attended the 
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music lectures.” This reproach had ceased 
with the appointment of Dr. Aylward, who 
must have been competent to the discharge of 
this and his other professional duties, al- 
though he discovered very little genius for 
composition. His published compositions 
consist of single songs, and a collection of 
lees. His glee “ A cruel Fate” gained, iin- 
eservedly, the Catch Club prize in competi- 
tion with Dr. Arne’s “ Come, Shepherds, 
we’ll follow the hearse.” After this decision 
Ame ceased to contend for the prize. In 1784 
Aylward was appointed one of the assistant 
directors at the commemoration of Handel. 
He died in 1801, and was succeeded in the 
Gresham professorship of music by Mr. 
Stevens. He wrote for the chapel royal at 
Wind.sor a Service in E flat, and another in 
D. The following anthems are also pre- 
served there : — “ I will cry unto God” — “ My 
God, w'hy hast thou” — “ O how amiable are 
thy dwellings” — “O Lord, grant the King a 
longlife” — “Ponder iny word.s.” (^Records 
of Gresham College; Records <f the Catch 
Club ; Choir Books of St. George's Chapel, 
Win^or.') E. T. 

AYMAR. [Ademar-] 

AYMAR, JAQUES, was a peasant of 
Dauphind, who attracted the attention of all 
France, towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, by his pretended powers of divina- 
tion. He was bom at St. Veran, on the 8th 
of Septeml)er, 1662, and, as was afterwards 
particularly remarked, “ between the hour of 
midnight and one in the morning.” He was 
bred to the business of a mason, but appears 
to have soon forsaken it for the more pro- 
fitable trade of wielding the divining-rod. 
At first he confined his pretensions within 
the usual limits, giving his assistance in the 
discovery of springs, mines, hidden treasures, 
and obliterated boundaries ; but in course of 
time he professed to have found a new and 
most important use of the magic rod. By its 
help he not only pointed out where stolen 
property was hidden, but followed the traces 
of the thieves until they were lodged in the 
hands of the officers of justice. In 1688 and 
1689 he is recorded to have performed several 
feats of this nature in and around Grenoble, 
but it was not until 1692 that his reputation 
rose to its height. On the 5th of July in 
that year, at Lyon, a vintner and his wife 
were muttered, and their shop robbed, under 
such circumstances that the endeavours of 
the authorities to discover the perpetrators 
were fmitless. At length Aymar was sent 
for, and, after giving some proofs of his al- 
leged powers, was employed to trace the 
fugitives, of whom not even the number was 
known. Provided with his rod, which had 
already indicated to him the precise ^ts 
where the two murders took place, he, guided 
by its directions, quitted the city, and pro- 
ceeded down the Rhone, pointing out to the 
officers every spot at which the murderers, 
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whom he pronounced to be three in number, 
had rested, and the very vessels out of which 
they had dmuk. Arrived at length at the 
Camp of Sablon, he declared that the mur- 
derers were present ; but, under pretence of 
the fear of ill-treatment from tlie soldiers, 
should he then attempt to trace them more 
closely, he went back to Lyon. Returning 
with a better attendance, he proceeded fur- 
ther down the river, and at length stopped 
before the gaol at Beaucaire, which he de- 
clared to contain one of the objects of pur- 
suit; and the rod finally selected a hunch- 
backed young man just confined for a petty 
theft as the criminal. He was taken on the 
charge of murder, and, although he at first 
asserted his innocence, he soon confessed 
that he had planned the robbery, and watched 
the door of the vintner’s shop while the mur- 
ders were committed by his accomplices, two 
natives of Provence. Aymar was then de- 
spatched in pursuit of the latter, but it was 
found, by the assistance of the rod, that they 
had taken ship. They were still pursued by 
sea until within sight of Genoa, when it was 
evident the murderers had escaped out of the 
French territorj-, and the oflBcers were com- 
pelled to put back. Shortly after their re- 
turn, the hunchback (and no other name is 
^ven him in the contemporary accounts of 
these transactions) was condemned to be 
broken alive on the wheel ; a sentence which 
was carried into effect on the 30th of August, 
1692. 

Nothing could exceed the sensation pro- 
duced by these events throughout France, 
and especially in the learned world. The 
facts being generally admitted, the next thing 
was to propound a satisfactory theory to ac- 
count for them. Some grave philosophers 
invented a system of “ corpuscules” trans- 
piring from the blood of the murdered per- 
sons, and acting in some unimaginable manner 
on the rod and the nervous system of Aymar ; 
but another body of disputants rejected all 
attempts at a physical solution of the diffi- 
culty, and at once attributed all Aymar’s per- 
formances to the direct agency of Satan. 
Among tlie latter was the celebrated Male- 
branche, and also the Abbe' Le Brun, who 
produced an elaborate treatise on the subject, 
entitled “ Illusions des Philosophes sur la 
Baguette.” An immense number of pam- 
phlets on both sides of the question flowed 
from the press in 1692 and 1693. 

In the mean time Aymar was sent for to 
Paris, at the instance of the Prince de Condd, 
who wished to see with his own eyes the 
wonders of his art. The removal was fatal 
to his pretensions, for the rod now failed in 
every trial. It indicated springs where no- 
thing was found, on digging, but dry earth ; 
pointed out treasures in spots where stones 
and rubbish only were deposited ; and finally 
led the prince into great trouble and expense 
in re-discovering treasures which had been 
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hidden in the garden with the view of testing 
Aymar’s powers, and which his rod had passed 
over unmoved. He made one attempt to keep 
up his reputation by procuring the restitution 
of the value of some stolen property, though 
without pointing out the offenders; but he 
was shrewdly suspected of having himself re- 
stored the money at his own expense, in order 
to support his credit. At length, all his 
arts fkiling him, he acknowledged himself an 
impostor, and fell back into his original ob- 
scurity. 

The affair of the hunchback executed at 
Lyon was never further elucidated. It is 
not at all impossible that he was the innocent 
victim of a prevailing excitement, in which 
he himself may have partaken. If guilty, 
the prol>ability is that Aymar knew of his 
participation in the crime beforehand, and 
made use of the knowledge as a ready means 
to gain the belief of the many in the 
powers of his art It is no wonder that his 
success should have been great in an age 
when many of the “ learned” recorded their 
belief in the power of the divining-rod to 
point out not only subterraneous springs and 
minerals, but even things of such purely con- 
ventional Qualities as the boundary-marks of 
estates and parishes. Many of the treatises 
published on the occasion of Aymar’s per- 
formances with the rod betray a degree of 
credulity almost incredible. (Collin de 
Plancy, ZHctionnaire Infernal, i. 293 — 296, 
30i) — 311 ; De Vallemout, Physique Occnlte, 
26 — 42, 196, &c.; Histoire antique des Pra- 
tiques superstitieuses, 1 — 72.) J. W. 

AYMAR RIVAULT, a French lawyer, 
author of one of the earliest histories of the 
Roman law. Denis Simon says that Aymar 
was a councillor in the parliament of Gre- 
noble, under Charles VII., Louis XL, and 
Charles VIII. ; and his statement has been 
adopted by Le Long. According to this 
account, Aymar must have lived in the fif- 
teenth century. Pasquier, on the other hand, 
includes him in his list of French civilians of 
the sixteenth century ; and he is not only a 
more learned authority than Simon, but lived 
himself in the sixteenth century. Two cir- 
cumstances corroborate Pasquier’s statement : 
the “ Historia Juris Civilis” of Aymar Ri- 
vault, is dedicated to Du Prat, who is styled 
in the dedication “ Chancellor of France and 
renowned jurist.” No mention is made of Du 
Prat’s ecclesiastical dignities, which omission 
could scarcely have been made after 1525, 
when he was made archbishop of Sens, cer- 
tainly not after 1527, when he was made 
cardinal. This seems to fix the date of the 
publication of the history (there is no date 
in the book) between 1515, when Du Prat 
was appoint^ Chancellor, and 1527. The 
other corroborative circumstance alluded to 
is the fact of a MS. history of Dauphind 
by Rivault, mentioned by Le Long as con- 
tained in the king’s library, being brought 
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down to the year 1535. We have no means 
of fixing more precisely the time at which 
Rivault lived. 

Rivault informs us incidentally, towards the 
close of the 5th book of his “ History of the 
Civil Law,” that his fatlier’s name was Guigo 
f Guido ?) Rivallius, and that he was a lawjer 
(jure consultus) ; and from the context we 
are led to infer that he was a practitioner in 
the parliament at Marseille. In the same 
passage Aymar mentions a juvenile work 
which he had composed on orthography (“ in 
nostris de orthographia libris quos adoles- 
cens adhuc conscripsi ”). Pasquier calls 
him “ Conseiller au Parlement de Grenoble;” 
and includes him in his list of those juri- 
dical authors who were not teachers in any 
university. Francis Bergeria, in the title of 
some encomiastic verses, printed at the end 
of Rivault’s “ History of the Civil Law,” calls 
him “ celebrated orator and accomplished ju- 
rist.” Rivault does not appear from his dedi- 
cation to have been personally known to Du 
Prat; for he mentions that he had heard of the 
chancellor’s accomplishments and patronage 
of letters in conversations with lafredus Ca- 
rolus, president of the parliament of Gre- 
noble. Pasquier expresses no opinion of the 
merits of Rivault’s writings; but seems to 
imply that though Rivault belonged to the 
school of elegant jurists, of whitm Bude is 
called the founder, his style was less polished 
than could be wished. 

Rivault’s works are : — 1 . “ The Treatise 
on Orthography,” above alluded to ; which, 
from the terms in which he mentions it, 
would appear to have been published, but of 
which we have found no notice elsewhere. 
2. “ Histori® Juris Civilis Libri V., Histori® 
item Juris Pontificii Liber singularis.” We 
have seen two editions of this work: one 
published at Paris, a small duodecimo, in 
black letter, without date, which appears to 
be the original edition ; the other at Mayeuce 
in 1527, of the same form and size. The 
history is the first treatise in the first volume 
of Ziletti’s collection, which seems to imply 
a high estimate of its merits. 3. “ Aymari 
Riv^ii, Domini Rivaleri® ac Consiliarii Re- 
gii et Parlamenti Delphinatus Militis, de 
Allobrogibus Libri novem.” This MS., I® 
Ix>ng tells us, was No. 1607 in Colbert’s li- 
brary, and was subsequently transferred to 
the library of the king. He describes it as 
a history of Dauphine' fVom the earliest times 
down to the year 1535. 4. Jdcher attributes 
to Rivault a commentarj' on the Concordat 
between Francis I. and Leo X. : — “ Com- 
mentar. in Concordats Regis Francisci et 
Leonis X.” J ocher is no great authority; 
but as Du Prat was violently assailed for 
that Concordat, and as Rivault’s dedication 
has an appearance of seeking the chancellor’s 
patronage, it is not impossible that he may 
have composed such a work. 

Of these four works, the only one that can 
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be said to be known is the “ History of the 
Civil Law,” and the supplementary lx)ok on 
the “ History of the Canon Law.” Con- 
sidering the time at which it was written, the 
want of precursors and models, it is a credit- 
able work. The style, if not highly polished, 
is clear, and the arrangement is good, though 
the materials are not very abundant or very 
critically examined. In the dedication to the 
Chancellor Du Prat, the author states that 
his object in tracing historically the growth 
of the civil law, was to elucidate the real 
meaning of many legal doctrines, and to show 
clearly what laws had been superseded by 
others of more recent date. The first book 
contains a brief history of the Roman kings ; 
the second traces the history of laws (leges), 
properly so called, and plebiscita. To the 
latter subject, only a few pages are devoted ; 
the former occupies no less than 171 pages. 
A brief statement of the form of government 
established after the expulsion of the kings, 
is followed by a collection of all the fragments 
of the laws of the Twelve Tables then known. 
To each is added a statement of the modifi- 
cations superinduced upon it by subsequent 
legislation, and any cases in which its meaning 
had been controverted or explained. At the 
end of the fragments of the Twelve Tables is 
a chronologically arranged list of tlie princi- 
m 1 “ leges ” down to the close of the republic. 
The chief “ plebiscita ” are enumerated in the 
same manner. The third book contains si- 
milar catalogues, first of the “senatuscon- 
sulta,” and next, of the edicts of the Praetors. 
The fourth book contains a chronological 
account of the imperial constitutions to the 
time of Justinian, to which is added a brief 
notice of the compilations of tliat emperor, 
and of the extinction of the imperial power in 
Italy. The fifth book contains notices of the 
principal classical jurists under the head 
“ Responsa Prudentum.” The book on the 
“History of the Canon Law” is supple- 
mentary to the five books just passed in 
review. Rivault states at the outset, that 
“ pontifical law” occupies a different field from 
civil law, and he almost appears to derive 
the authority of the ecclesiastical courts from 
the Pope’s being, imder the Christian dispen- 
sation, the successor of the Roman Pontifex 
Maximus. The history of the canon law is 
much more brief and unsatisfactory than that 
of the civil law ; indeed, its only value ap- 
pears toconsist in its adding to our knowledge 
of the author’s character that he was an un- 
compromising opponent of Protestantism. 
(Simon Denis, Bibliotheque Historique des 
Auteurs de Droit ; Etienne Pasquier, Be- 
cherches de la France; Aymarus Rivallius, 
Historia Juris Civilis et Vontijicii ; D. Sam- 
marthanus, Gallia Christiana.) W. W. 

AYME' DE CHATILLON. [Ayme/ de 
V i^BANNES.] 

AYME', JEAN JACQUES, better known 
by the name of Job Aymd, which, in spite of 
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his remonstrances, the French journalists 
always called him, was bom at Mont<nimart 
in the present department of Drome, in the 
year 1752. Up to the year 1789, he exercised 
the profession of advocate in his native city. 
On the breaking out of the Revolution, he 
became an active partisan of that movement, 
and in June, 1790, was rewarded for his ser- 
vices with the appointment of Procureur 
General Syndic of the department of Drome. 
In the progress of the Revolution, Ayme, 
although a consistent friend of libei^, was 
disgusted by the excesses of the Jacobins ; he 
was accordingly suspected by that faction, 
and after holding his office for two years, was 
compelled to resign in August, 1792. He 
now retired from public life, but his move- 
ments were strictly watched by the revolu- 
tionary agents. During the Reign of Terror, 
he was arrested and sent to Paris. On the 
20th of July, 1794, he was thrown into the 
C/Onciergerie, and continued in that prison 
for seven days, expecting eacli to be his last. 
By the revolution of the 9th Thermidor (27th 
July, 1794), however, he was restored to 
liberty, and, in about a montli afterwards, 
placed himself at tlie head of the re-actionary 
movement in Montdimart. After this period 
he continued to exercise a considerable influ- 
ence at Mont^imart, and acquired the con- 
fidence not only of the inhabitants of that city, 
but of the department of Drome generally. 

On the 5th and 13th Fructidor, An III. 
(22nd and 30th August, 1795), the Conven- 
tion, in framing the constitution of the Council 
Five Hundred, decreed a variety of restric- 
tions not hitherto observed by the electors in 
their choice of representatives. All France 
was in a tumult in consequence ; the decrees 
of the Convention were canvassed in no 
measured terms, and Aymd presided over a 
large meeting of electors in his own depart- 
ment, in which it was unanimously resolved 
that no decrees of the Convention should 
restrict them in their choice of representatives. 
This resolution was printed and obtained a 
wide circulation ; but the Convention deter- 
mined to punish its authors, and a decree of 
arrest was accordingly issued against Aym^. 
Surrounded bv his friends however, Ayme at 
first contrived to elude the vigilance of the 
officers, and after a short time no further 
steps were taken to arrest him. On the 26th 
of October, 1795, the Convention ceased to 
exist, and Ayme was elected deputy from the 
department of Drome to the new Council of 
Five Hundred. He accordingly proceeded to 
Paris ; but almost as soon as he appeared in 
the Assembly, was denounced by Genissieu 
and Goupilleau de Montaigu as a royalist and 
traitor to the Republic. Ayme replied ; and a 
stormy debate ensuing, it required all the 
energy of the Abbe Sie'yes and other members 
to restore tranquillity. On the following day 
(21st of December, 1795), the attack upon 
Aym€ was renewed. Goupilleau said he was 
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prepared with documents in support of his 
deuunciation. Hardy, an ex-Conventionalist, 
reminded the Assembly that the decree of 
arrest issued against Ayme by the Convention 
remained in force. A third meml)er asked in 
a voice of thunder why he w-as not in prison, 
and various others contended that the most 
essential forms of the constitution had been 
violated in his election. Aynus in his reply, 
affirmed the legality of his election ; he repu- 
diated the charge of royalism, denounced 
Goupilleau as the harbourer of assassins, and 
concluded by an expression of sincere attach- 
ment to the republic. A commission w-as ap- 
pointed to investigate his conduct; on the 
4th Nivose (December 2.5), they reported, 
and on the siime day a majority of voices 
voted his exclusion from the Assembly. 

On the .5th Prairial, An V. (24tli of May, 
1797), on the motion of Penieres, second^ 
by Dumolard, Ayme was readmitted, and in 
about a mouth afterwards, chosen Secretary 
to the Council. In this capacity he used all 
his influence for the purpose of humbling the 
extreme revolutionary' party. On one occa- 
sion, he moved for the deportation of Barrbre 
and Verdier, in compliance with a decree of 
the late Convention; at another time, he 
voted for a message to the Directory to in- 
quire tlie exact age of Barras, who, according 
to Villot, was not of the age reqixired by the 
constitution. On the 8th Thermidor, An V. 
(26th of July, 1797), he moved for tlie aboli- 
tion of all the revolutionary festivals, with the 
exception of the 1st Vindemiaire, the day of 
the proclamation of the Republic. This mo- 
tion was strongly disapproved, and Ayme 
was more than ever suspected of royalism. 

On the 18th Fructidor, An V. (^ptember 
4, 1797), the extreme party in the Assembly 
again triumphed, and a decree of arrest and 
deportation was carried against Ayme and 
fifty-one of his colleagues. Ayme remained 
for some time in concealment at the house of 
a friend in Paris ; after a strict search, how- 
ever, he was arrested in the month of January, 
1798, and conveyed to Rochefort. The Cha- 
rente frigate was lying in the harl)our, with 
convicts for the penal settlement of Guiana ; 
Ayme was added to their number, and the 
vessel sailed shortly afterwards. On the 11th 
of May they reached the island of Cayenne. 
During an exile of more than eighteen 
months, Aymd sufiered severely, but at 
lengtli succeeded in effecting his escape in 
an American vessel Iwuud for Gottenburg. 
This vessel however was wrecked on the 
coast of Scotland ; more than half the 
crew and passengers were lost, and Ayme' 
with considerable difficulty landed at the 
small seaport of Fraserburgh. He pro- 
ceeded thence to London, and shortly af- 
terwards embarked for Calais, which he 
reached on the 20th of March, 1800. During 
his absence, the revolution of the 18th Bru- 
mairc (9th of November, 1799) had com- 
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pletely altered the aspect of political affairs. 
By a consular decree of the .5th Nivose, 
An VII 1. (2Gth of December, 1799), an am- 
nesty was declared in favour of the majority 
of the exiled members. Ayme', on his return 
to France, communicated immediately with 
the proper authorities, and was ordered for 
the present to reside at Dijon. During his 
stay in that city, he drew up an interesting 
narrative of his exile and shipwreck, entitled 
“Deportation et Naufrage de J. J. Ayme, 
ex-le'gislateur ; suivis du Tableau de vie et de 
mort des de'porte's k son depart de la Guyane ; 
avec quelques Observations sur cette Colonie 
et sur les Negres,” Paris, 8vo., witliout date, 
but printed in 1800. Several grave charges 
advanced by Aymd in tliis work against M. 
Bumel de Rennes, the agent for the Direc- 
tory at Cayenne, led to a rejoinder from that 
functionary in a pamphlet entitled “ Supple'- 
ment ii Touvrage de J. J. Ayme,” &c., Paris, 
An VIII. (1800), 8vo. “ Ayme'’s work,” 
says a critic, “ woidd be readable enough but 
for the interminable declamations in which he 
everywhere indulges.” 

In 1802, Ayme was nominated Chief Jus- 
tice of a colony which Bonaparte proposed 
to establish in Louisiana ; this project, how- 
ever, was never carried into effect. On the 
.5th Germinal, An XI I. (26th of March, 1804). 
he was appointed Director of the department 
of Gers, and aftenrards of Ain, and held this 
office until his death at Bourg-en-Bresse, on 
the 1st of November, 1818. (Arnault and 
others. Biographic des Contemporaim ; Bio- 
graphic UniverscUcf Supplanent ; Rabbe, Bio- 
graphic des Contemporains ; Buchez and Roux, 
Histoire Parlemcntaire de la Ji<fvoIiition 
Frangaise, vol. xxxvii, 142 — 146, and 269 — 
4.54, passim.) G. B. 

AYME' DE V A R A N N E S, also called 
AYME' DE CHATILLON, was a French 
poet of the twelfth century, known as the 
author of “ Le Roman de Florimont.” To 
this poem we are indebted for all that is 
known or conjectured respecting the author. 
M. Paidin Paris, who has entered the most 
ftilly into tlie subject, conjectures that he was 
by birth a Greek, and that he did not take up 
his residence in France until long past his 
youth. He had resided at Gallipoli, in the 
province of Romania, and had also visited 
Damietta, Ipsala, Adrianople, and Philip- 
popel in which last city he, for the first 
time, heard related in Greek the adventures 
which form the subject of his poem. He 
appears to have settled in or near Chatillon, 
in the Lyonnais, where (after his return from 
the Crusades, according to the “ Archives de 
Rhone”) the poem was written. The time 
of his death is not known. 

It is not easy to identify precisely the chief 
personages of the romance of Florimont The 
author himself gives the following account 
of the poem and its hero : — 
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Tonsjours main en iert remembrance 
11 ne fu mie fais en Franco. 

Mais en la laii|;ue des Fran<;ois 
I<e fist Aim^ en Lionnais. 

Aimes y mist s’entencjon, 

Le romans fist a Chastillon 
De fclipon de Macedoine 
Qai fust norris en Rabiloine, 

Et del ni au due Malaqnas 
Qui estoit sire de Duras. 

Florimont ot nom en Francois 
Elenois est dist en Grezois. 

Again — 

II I’avoit en Grcce veuo 
Ncs n’etoit pas partout sene, 

A Filipople la trouva 
A Cliastillon le apporta. 

Ainsi come il avoit aprise 
L'a de Latin en romans mise. 

Some writers have made Florimont the sou 
of Alexander the Great, and Alexander the son 
of the Philip mentioned in the poem : others 
call Florimont the son of Philip. It appears, 
however, from tlie poem itself, that he was 
the son-in-law of Philip, the great-grand- 
father of Alexander. 

This poem is remai kable for its antiquity. 
The dates of 11124, 1188, and 1224, have 
been respectively assigned to it; but the 
date of 1180 is given in a copy, in the 
British Museum. The style is elegant and 
pure, and the versification good. The rela- 
tions introduced into it bear occasional evi- 
dence of an Eastern origin, and were quite new 
to France at the time Ay me' wrote. Florimont 
performs what would now be termed the or- 
^nary exploits for a hero of romance, in slay- 
ing monsters, vanquishing giants, particu- 
larly a cousin of the king of Carnage, and 
putting to the rout numerous armies. The 
loss of his first love, however, the queen of an 
invisible island, plunges him into deep de- 
spair, and he adopts the name of “ Le Pauvre 
Perdu,” until the sight of the beautiful Ro- 
manadaple, the only daughter of Philip, dis- 
pels his grief by inspiring him with a new 
passion. The naivete of tliis lady in making 
love is rather startling, but it may have been 
a natural consequence of her confined educa- 
tion, as, until Florimont was presented to 
her, she had never been allowed to see any 
but persons of her own sex. She became the 
wife of Florimont (with whom her father 
shared his kingdom), and in due time the 
mother of Philip, the future conqueror of 
Greece. Ayme', in the midst of his fiibulous 
recitals, has maintained a degree of topogra- 
phical correctness not often met with in 
works of this description. 

The manuscripts of this poem are consi- 
dered rare, and yet M. Paulin Paris states 
that there are seven in the Bibliotheque du 
Roi. There are also two in verse in tlie 
British Museum, and it is to be found in 
other libraries. A prose version from 
the poem was made some time in the fif- 
teenth century, and was printed at Paris in 
1528, in 4to., under the title “Histoire et 
ancienne cronicque de lexcellent roy Flor- 
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mout, filz du noble Mataquas due d’Albanie.” 
Again, at Lyon, 1529, 4to., and at Rouen, 
witliout date. In 1555 it was printed at 
Lyon, in 4to., with the title “ Chronique de 
Florimoud, ep laqueUe est contenue comment, 
en sa vie, mit a fin plusieurs aventures, et 
comment, pour I’amour de la demoiselle de 
ITsle CeMe, par trois ans mena %de si dou- 
loureuse qu’il fut appelle Pauvre Perdu.” 
Paulin Paris has given a very full analysis 
of this work, and noticed at large the inac- 
curacies of all previous writers. {Histoire 
litt^raire de la France, xv. 486 — 491, xix. 
678 — 680 ; Borel, Tr€sor de recherches et an- 
tiquitffz Gaidoises et Francoises, 552, ^c. ; 
Paulin Paris, Les Manuscrits Francois de la 
Bibliotheque du Roi (1840), iii. 9 — 53 ; Bre- 
ghot du Lut and Pericaud, Biographic Lyon- 
naise, 307 ; Archives du Rhone, iii. 239, 240; 
Brunet, Manuel du Libraire (1842), art. 
“ Florimont.”) J. W. J. 

AYMON or HAIMON, COUNT OF 
ARDENNES, and his four sons, “ les quatre 
filz Aymon,” named Alard or Adalhard, 
Regnaud, Guichard and Richardet, are con- 
spicjious among that class of half-historical 
half-fictitious personages whose adventures 
form the subject of the romances of chivalry 
which relate to Charlemagne’s period, such 
as the French romantic talcs by Adenes, 
Huon de Villeneuve, and others, and the 
more elaborate Italian romantic poems of 
Pulci, Bello, Tasso (in his poem “ Riualdo ”), 
and, above all, the splendid epopees of 
Bojardo and Ariosto, in which the sons of 
Aymon, and especially the most illustrious 
of them, Regnault, Riualdo in Italian, act a 
prominent part 

The existence of Aymon, Count of Ar- 
dennes, is mentioned by Arnold Wion, a 
Benedictine historian and biographer, in his 
“ Lignum Vitm,” or History of the Order of 
St. Benedict, part ii., in which he sj>eaks of 
the blessed Reinold, Rainard or Renaud, 
who, he says, was son of Aymon, and also by 
Gramaye, in his “ Antiquitates Belgicaj,” in 
which, speaking of Berthem, a village near 
Louvain, he says, that Adalard or Alard, the 
eldest son of Aymon, Count of Ardennes, 
gave the lordship of Berthem to tlie monas- 
tery of Corbie m Picardy, of which he Ix;- 
came monk, and afterwards abbot, and that 
the monastery alienated it in 1562. Berthem, 
he says, means “ the dwelling of the horse,” 
and the town bears the horse as its arms, 
and in the neiglibouring forest of Ardennes 
is a valley called “ the valley of the horse ;” 
all which, according to local tradition, have 
reference to tlie famous horse Bayard, which 
in the romantic legends and poems was tlie 
horse of the four sous of Aymon, and which 
performed most extraordinary feats. Can- 
timpre, or Thomas Cantipratanns, a Domi- 
nican monk and miscellaneous writer of the 
middle of the thirteenth century, in his work 
“ Miraculorumetexemplorum memorabilium 
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sui temporis libri duo,” edited by J. Col- 
venerius in 1605, asks, under the head of 
“ the folly of tournaments,” those who 
piqued themselves on their feats of horse- 
manship and joustling, “ Whether they 
could ever expect to rival the reputation 
of the famous horse Bayard, who lived 
in the time of Charles, and had been dead 
more than five 'centuries, but whose memory 
lived still ?” To this the editor Colvenerius 
adds this note in the appendix : This horse 

Bayardus is commonly said to have belonged 
to the four sons of Haimou, in the time of 
Charlemagne, and is called in Belgian Ros- 
beyaert ; or in French “ rouge Bayard.” 
Fabulous tales of this horse are repeated to 
the present day both in French and in Ger- 
man. A child can perceive that they are 
fables, but these fables are probably built on 
some ground of truth, from the serious man- 
ner in which our author speaks of Bayard. 
Of the four sons of Ilaimon, mention is made 
by Peter Ix)uwius, in the notes which I have 
above quoted.” Traditions about Bayard 
and the quatre fils Aymon are still preserved 
in Belgium. Several towns, and Mons among 
the rest, have streets named “ des quatre fils 
Aymon.” In the county of Namur tliere is 
a cliff, called the “ Roche k Bayard,” from 
which the horse, it is said, leaped into tlie 
Maas- In the novel “ Les quatre fils 
Aymon,” however, the story is that (’harle- 
mapie passing through Liege after Regnault 
had set out for the Holy Land, ordered l^yard 
to be thrown from the bridge into the Maas, 
with a millstone round his neck ; but Bayard 
stemmed the current, leaped on shore, and 
“ is said to be still alive in the forest of 
Ardennes.” There is, or was, an old castle, 
called Bayard, at Duy, in the county of 
Namur, which, according to tradition, had 
been a place of shelter to the fils Aymon 
when they were obliged to quit the Ardennes. 
Bayard, or Ros-Beyaert in Flemish, figured 
and still figures in some popular processions 
at Louvain, Mechlin, and other parts of 
Belgium. Paquot, the historian of Flanders, 
in the last century, states that he had read in 
an old MS., that previous to the wars of the 
sixteenth century, there was on the grand 
altar at Berthem a picture representing the 
four sons of Aymon kneeling before a cru- 
cifix. Father Foullon, in his History of 
Lii^ge, places the adventures of Aymon of 
Ardennes and his sons about the middle of 
the sixth century : other chronicles and tra- 
ditions make them live in the time of 
Charlemagne. 

The novel “ Les quatre fils Aymon ” was 
written by Huou de Villeneuve, a French 
poet, who lived under Philippe Auguste, and 
wrote several chivalric romances concerning 
Charlemagne and his Paladins. These ro- 
mances were afterwards turned into prose, 
and we have several editions of the prose 
version of the ** Quatre fils Aymon.” Brunet, 
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“ Manuel du Libraire,” registers the follow- 
ing among others: — 1. “ Les quatre fils 
Aymon ” (traduit de rime en prose) ending 
thus ; “ Cy finit I’hystoire du noble et vaillant 
Chevalier Regnault de Montauban, imprimde 
k Lyon, le xx jour du mois d’Apuril, Tan 
mil quatre cens nonante trois,” fol.. Gothic 
character, with figures. 2. “ Histoire singulibre 
et fort re'ereative contenant les faitz et gestes 
des quatre filz Aymon et de leur cousin 
Maugis, lequel fut pane de Rome, semblable- 
ment la chronique du Chevalier Mabrian, 
Roy de Jerusalem,” 4to. Paris (no date). 
Em. Bekker has published a long fragment 
of tlie original poem from a MS. in the Paris 
library, at the beginning of the edition of 
“ Fierabras,” 4to. Berlin, 1829. There is an 
English translation of the prose version; 
“ The right pleasant and goodly Historie of 
the foure Sonnes of Aimon, the which for the 
excellent endyting of it, and for the notable 
prowess and great vertues that were in them, 
is no less plesaunt to rede than worthy to be 
knowen of all estates both hyghe and lowe 
and at the end, “ there finisheth the history 
of the noble and valiant knyght Reynaude of 
Moimtawban and his three brethren. Im- 
printed at London by Wynkyn de Worde, 
the viii daye of Maye, and the yere of our 
Lorde 1 504, at the request and commaunde- 
ment of the noble and puissant Erie, the Erie 
of Oxenforde, and now emprinted in the yere 
of;ouf Lord 1554, the vi daye of Maye, by 
William Copland, for Thomas Petet.” 

The name Rainaldus or Reginaldus ap- 
pears frequently in the early chronicles of the 
Carlovingian dynasty. A Count Rainaldus 
of Aquitauia, Count of Nantes, is mentioned 
in Duchesne’s “ Historise Francorum Scrip- 
tores,” as having fought under Charles the 
Bald against the Bretons, and being killed in 
battle, A.D. 843. Near Ancenis, not far from 
Nantes) is a place called Clairmont, which is 
tlie name ascribed to the family of the Reg- 
nault • of romance. Eginhardt, in his “ An- 
nales Ludovici Pii,” mentions a Reginaldus, 
chamberlain to Louis the Pious, who joined 
in a conspiracy against his sovereign, for 
which he had his eyes seared out. There 
are other Reginaldi or Rainaldi mentioned as 
having revolted against their sovereign. Le 
Grand, in his notes to “ La Confession du 
Renard,” in “Contes et Fabliaux du 12« 
et 130 Siecles,” says, “ History speaks of a 
certain Reginald or Reinard, a very cunning 
baron, living in Austrasia in the ninth cen- 
tury, who was councillor to Zwenfibold, King 
of Lorraine, and son of the Emperor Amul^ 
and who being banished for some misdeeds, 
instead of olieying, withdrew to one of his 
strong castles, from whence he gave great 
trouble to his ma.ster, exciting both the 
French and the Germans against him. 
This conduct rendered his name obnoxious, 
and many songs were written about him, in 
which he was nicknamed “ Vulpecula,” or 
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little fox. Satirical pieces were subsequently 
written in the romance of the Trouveres, 
in which Reinard is represented under the 
allegory of the animal who bears his name in 
French, “ Renard, or the fox.” It ought to 
be remarked that the Paladin Regnault or 
Rinaldo of the romantic narratives is repre- 
sented both as having revolted against 
Charlemagne, and as being a sort of free- 
booter or border baron, sallying out of his 
stronghold of Montauban at the head of his 
bands and laying travellers under contribu- 
tion. There is an old castle near Montauban, 
which is called Chateau de Renaud, although 
the town of Montauban did not exist in the 
time of the Carloviugians, but there are 
other places called Montauban in other parts 
of France. In the Spanish ballad entitled 
“ Don Reynaldos,” he appears as banished 
from the court of Charlemagne, of whose 
injustice he bitterly complains. He then 
resolves to accompany his cousin Roland to 
fight against the Moors, and they both per- 
form prodigies of valour. A Rainaldus is 
mentioned by the historian Ordericus Vitalis, 
under the year 87G, and is called, hyper- 
bolically no doubt, chief or general of all 
France, “ totius Francise Dux. ’ Dudo of St. 
Quentin, in Duchesne’s collection, speaks of 
a Reginoldus, contemporary with the Rinal- 
dus of Ordericus, as a celebrated warrior 
who died in battle against the Normans, who 
had invaded France in the reign of Charles 
the Bald, and says that his standard-bearer 
Rotlandus fell with him. Ordericus says 
that both Rainaldus and Rotlandus were 
killed by the Normans of Rollo, the finishing 
blow to Rainaldus being given by a fisher- 
man of the Seine, who pierced him with a 
spear. All these Rainaldi were probably 
confounded in one personage bv subsequent 
romance writers, who gatherea their ma- 
terials from old ballads and traditional 
legends. In the same manner the weak and 
credulous character attributed in most ro- 
mances to Charlemagne belongs more pro- 
perly to his successors Ijouis and Charles the 
Bald, and the wars of Charles Martel against 
the Saracens who had invaded France have 
been ascribed, through a like anachronism, to 
the reign of Charlemagne. 

In the romance “ quatre fils Aymon,” 
by Huon de Villeneuve, already mentioned, 
Aymon, Count of Dordone, is represented as 
having four valiant sons, Alard, Regnault, 
Guichard, and Richardet. The sons had a 
cousin named Maugis (the Malagigi of Italian 
romance), who equalled them in valour, and 
who was moreover a sorcerer or enchanter. 
Beuve d’Aygremont, father of Mau^s, had 
killed one of the sons of Charlemagne, but 
had sued and obtained pardon. Some time 
after Guennes (the Gano of the Italian 
poems), a relative of the emperor, and a man 
of consummate wickedness, treacherously 
slew Beuve with the connivance of Charle- 
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magne. It happened, after this, that Regnault 
was playing at chess with Bertholet, the em- 
peror’s nephew, when the latter insulted and 
struck him. Regnault, who had not forgotten 
the murder of his uncle, seized the chess- 
board, which was of solid gold, and struck 
Bertholet with it, and with such violence 
that he clove his head in two. In conse- 
quence of this, the four brothers, as well as 
Maugis, were outlawed, and Aymon himself 
was ordered by the emperor to march against 
his own sons. They obtained possession of 
a castle called Montensor, in which they de- 
fended tliemselves for seven years, and de- 
feated their father’s vassals. Being obliged 
at last to evacuate the castle, they were at- 
tacked in their retreat by the emperor in 
person, when Regnault slew one of the em- 
peror’s squires, and nearly killed the emperor 
liimself. The brothers then took shelter in 
a forest, where they lived as banditti. They 
afterwards found protection from Yon, King 
of Bordeaux, who gave his sister Clarice in 
marriage to Regnault, whom he allowed to 
build a strong castle in his dominions, which 
was called Montauban, the Montalbano of 
Italian romance. Yon, however, being hard 
pressed by Charlemagne, consented to betray 
the Fils Aymon. Richardet was seized, and 
would have been hanged had it not been for 
the timely assistance of Regnault. Maugis 
escaped by the help of his sorcery, after 
which he turned hermit, and Regnault went 
to the Holy Land, where he performed many 
exploits against the Saracens. On his return 
home, he made peace with the emperor. He 
then killed Foulques of Morillon, a traitor 
of the Maganza family, after which a com- 
bat took place, in which Regnault’s sons 
Ivon and Aymonet killed the two sons of 
Foulques. Remault then, being tired of the 
world, repaired to Cologne to assist in the 
building of the cathedral of that town, as a 
common workman, in expiation of his sins, 
and there he was killed by his brother work- 
men, who were jealous of his superior skill 
and address. His body afterwards performed 
miracles, and he was canonized as a saint. 

Such is the substance of this story, which, 
with many alterations and additions, has been 
made the groundwork of subsequent ro- 
mances, through which the name of Regnault 
or Rinaldo has acquired a sort of historical 
fame. (Zes quatre jilz Aymon, 4to. Lyon, 
1 539 ; Panizzi, Essay on the romantic narra- 
tive Poetry of the Italians, prefixed to his 
edition of Bojardo and Ariosto; Ferraria, 
Storia ed Analisi degli antichi Komanzi di 
Cavalleria e dei poemi romanzeschi d' Italia, 
and a critical article on the same work in 
the Foreign Quarterly Review, No. xii. Oc- 
tober, 1830; Biographie Universelle, Sup- 
plement.') A. V. 

AYMON, JEAN, an ecclesiastical writer in 
the early part of the eighteenth century. He 
was a native of Dauphin^, but the time and 
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place of his birth are not given. In the in- 
scription to a portrait in one of his works, he 
is styled Johannes Aymon Craveta, Delphinas, 
ex Dominis Genolite. Having entered the 
church, he became a priest at Grenoble ; and 
accompanied the Bishop of Maurienne, in the 
capacity of almoner, to Rome, where he was 
appoint^ one of the prothonotaries. On 
leaving Rome he went to Geneva, and there 
renounced the Roman Catholic religion for 
Protestantism. From Geneva he went to 
Berne, where he repeated his renunciation of 
the Romish church ; and from tlience to the 
Hague, where he married. The time of his 
change of religion and his marriage are not 
known : his conversion must have been be- 
fore 1700. In 1706 he obtained leave to re- 
t\im to Paris, through the interposition of 
Clement, keeper of the king’s library there, 
who placed such confidence in him as to leave 
him alone in the library. Aymon appears 
to have promised to return to the Romish 
church ; and it was affirmed at the time that 
he had formally renounced Protestantism. 
This, however, in his vindication of himself, 
published soon after, he denied ; and declared 
that throughout his stay in Paris, he wore 
the habit of a Protestant minister, and stoutly 
defended Protestant opinions. This maj 
have been the case ; but there appears evi- 
dently to have been an understanding that he 
would return to the church of Rome, as Car- 
dinal Noailles, archbishop of Paris, obtained 
a pension for him, and placed him in the 
Seminary of Foreign Missions. Aymon 
shamefully abused the confidence of Clement, 
by stealing some of the manuscripts of the 
king’s library, and, it is said, mutilating 
others. Notice of the theft of an important 
volume, containing manuscripts relating to the 
last Greek council of Jerusalem, held 1672 
and 1673, was given, with a description of the 
volume, in “ I^a Republique des Lettres,” a 
journal of the time, for June, 1707 ; but 
without naming Aymon as the tliief. Aymon 
was, however, obliged, by the rumours which 
were spread abroad respecting him, to pnb- 
lish a vindication of himself. It was con- 
tained in a small pamphlet, entitled “ Lettre 
du Sicur Aymon, Mimstre du Sant Evangile 

et Docteur aux Droits, k Mons. N , Pro- 

fesseur en Theologie, dans I’Universite Rd- 

formee de N ,” 4to., the Hague, 1 707. He 

denied the accuracy of some parts of the de- 
scription given of the work ; intimated that 
it did not belong to the king’s library ; that 
at least it was not marked with the usual 
library stamp ; and declared that it was put 
into his hands by some Roman Catholics, 
who were secretly favourable to the Reform- 
ation, and desired the publication of the work 
with the view of damaging the cause of the 
Romish church. The account of the coun- 
cil of Jerusalem, taken from these MSS., and 
given in Antoine Arnauld’s “Grande Per- 
pe'tuit^ de la Foi,’’ was affirmed by Aymon 
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to be a garbled account, and he declared 
his purpose of proving his charge of sup- 
pression and falsification by demonstrative 
evidence. Clement endeavoured to re- 
cover the volume by legal proceedings, 
but without success. It was, however, re- 
stored in 1709, by the intervention of 
the States-General of Holland; but some 
other works which were missed from the 
king’s library, and which Aymon was sup- 
posed to have taken, were never found. The 
time of Aymon’s death is not stated ; but the 
date of his pnblished works shows that he 
lived to 1719, if not later. We have no 
account of him after he was obliged to 
restore the stolen volume. He probably 
continued to reside in Holland, as his works 
were published there. 

The works of Aymon are as follows: — 
1. “ Metamorphoses de la Religion Romiune,” 
12mo., the Hague, 1700. 2. “Lettre du 

Sieur Aymon k tons les Archipretres, Curez, 
Vicaires, et autres du Clergd Seculier, &c.,’* 
12mo., the Hague, 1704. This work was 
occasioned by some proposals of an Abbd 
Bidal and other persons for the reunion of the 
Romish and Reformed churches. It is some- 
times cited under part of its title, “ Sur la 
Reunion des deux Religions.” 3. “ Lettre du 
Sieur Aymon, Ministre du Saint Evangile et 

Docteur aux Droits, k Monsieur N 

4to., the Hague, 1707. This has been al- 
ready noticed. 4. “Tableau de la Cour de 
Rome,’* a satirical work, 12mo., the Hague, 
1707. Reprinted in 1726 and 1729. 5. 

“ Monumens Authentiques de la Religion des 
Grecs et de la faussetd de plusieurs Confes- 
sions de Foy des Chrdtiens Orientaux pro- 
duites contre les Thcolo^ens Reformds, &c.,” 
4to., the Hague, 1708. This is the work in 
which Aymon designed to show the l>ad 
faith of Antoine Amauld and the Port- 
Royalists, in their “ Grande Perpe'tuitd de la 
Foi.” It was replied to by the Abbd Eusel)e 
Renaudot, in his “ Defen.se de la Perpetuitd 
de la Foi,” 8vo. Paris, 1 709. Aymon’s book 
was reprinted under the title of “ I^ettres 
Anecdotes de Cyrille Lucar,” 4to. Amster- 
dam, 1718. 6. “Actes Ecclesiastiques et 

Civils de tons les Synodes Nationaux des 
Eglises Rdformdes de France,” 2 vols. 4to., 
the Hague, 1710. Reprinted in 1736. It 
contains a translation of fifty letters from 
Cardinal Prosper de Ste. Croix, nuncio of 
Pope Pius IV. at the court of Catherine de 
Medicis, to Cardinal Borromeo. 7. “ Max- 
imes Politiques du Pape Paul III., tonch^t 
ses demelez avec I’Empereur Charles Quint 
au sujet du Concile de Trente, tiitfes des 
lettres anecdotes de Dom Hurtado de Men- 
doza, son Amba.ssadeur k Rome, &c.,” 12mo., 
the Hj^e, 1716. 8. “ Lettres Anecdotes, et 

Me'moires Historiques du Nonce Visconti,” 
2 vols. 12mo. Amsterdam, 1719. In the 
title-page Aymon is called CM-<levant Prelat 
Theologal et Jurisconsultc graduc k la Cour 
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de Rome. In the catalogue of the library 
in the British Museum the “ Me'moires et 
Negotiations Secretes de la Cour de France 
touchaiit la Paix de Munster,” 4 vols. 12mo. 
Amsterdam, 1710, are described, we know 
not on what authority, as edited by Aymon ; 
and in the “ Biographic Universelle” he is 
said to have edited not only the above work, 
but also the “ Lettres, Me'moires, Negotia- 
tions du Comte d’Estrades, depuis 1(}(>3, a 
1668,” 5 vols. 12mo. Bnussels (the HagneJ, 
1709. A thin 4to. pamphlet in the British 
Museum Library professes to describe an in- 
strument invented by Aymon, called the 
Diogirom^tre, for finding the latitude and 
longitude at sea. It appears to have been 
written by AjTnon himself, and bears date 
the Hague, 1700. (Bioyraphie Univernelle ; 
Adelung, Supplement to Jdcher, Alltjem. 
Gelehrten- Lexicon ; Aymon, Works.') 

J. C. M. 

AYMON, AIMO'NE in Italian, Count of 
Savoy, was the second sou of Amadeus V., 
Count of Savoy, and of Sybilla of Bugey, and 
was bom at Bourg-en-Bresse, in 1291. He 
was first intended for the church, and he 
took the minor orders, but afterwards he 
gave up the clerical profession, and was 
made a baron, and fotight in the wars of his 
lather against the Dauphin of Vienne and 
the Counts of the Genevois. When his elder 
brother, Ekiward, Count of Savoy, died in 
1329, without male issue, Aymon was staying 
at Avignon, at the court of Pope John XXII. 
The States of Savoy assembled at ChamlKjry 
to elect a successor to Edward. John, Duke 
of Brittany, who liad married Edward’s only 
daughter, claimed the succession, and his 
messengers repaired toChambery to assert 
his claim. But Bertrand, Archbishop of 
Tarentaise, declared to tliem in the assembly 
tliat by all precedents and customs of the 
country no female could inherit the sove- 
reignty as long as there was any male bear- 
ing tlie name and arms of the House of Sa- 
voy. Aymon was then chosen count, and 
two bishops and four barons were sent to 
Avignon to inform him of the election of the 
States. Aymon was at first little inclined 
to accept the proffered dignity, which — in 
the existing circumstances of the country, 
harassed by enemies and weakened by a sig- 
nal defeat suffered by Count Edward from 
the Dauphin of Vienne, at Varai, in the 
Bugey, in 1325 — was a charge more onerous 
tlian profitable ; but, l>eing urged by the de- 
puties, he at last repaired to Chambe'ry, 
where he was proclaimed coimt, and li^ 
the ring of St. Maurice placed on his finger 
as the emblem of sovereignty, according to 
ancieut usage. Savoy continued at war with 
Guy, Dauphin of Vienne, who was soon 
after killed at the siege of the castle of La 
Perriere, and was succeeded by his brother 
Humbert, Lord of Faucigny. Philippe de 
Valois, King of f'rauce, happening to be at 
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Lyon about the time, invited both the Count 
of Savoy and the new Dauphin to repair 
thither for the purpose of making peace, 
which was effected though the good offices 
of the king. Aymon aftenvards sent an 
auxiliary force to join the troops of King 
Philip, who was at war with Edward IIL 
of England, and in 1340 he joined the French 
camp, where he was instrumental in bring- 
ing about a truce between the French and 
the English. He also sent troops to the as- 
sistance of Azzo Visconti, Lord of Milan, the 
husliand of Catherine of Savoy, daughter of 
Louis, Baron of Vaud. Azzo was attacked 
by a powerful band of condottieri, who 
were defeated by the timely arrival of the 
succour from Savoy. 

Aymon married, about 1331, Yolande, or 
Violante, daughter of Theodore Palseologus, 
Marquis of Monferrato. Theodore was a 
younger son of Andronicus Palaeologus the 
elder. Emperor of Constantinople, and he 
had inherited the marquisate in right of his 
mother Yolande, called Irene by the Greeks, 
who was sister of John, the last Marquis of 
Monferrato, of the dynasty of Aleramus, who 
died in 1305, without issue. By the mar- 
riage contract between Count Aymon and the 
younger Yolande, it was stipulated, that in 
case of the extinction of the male line of the 
Marquis Theodore, the descendants of Yo- 
lande should succeed to the marquisate, and 
it was in virtue of this stipulation that, about 
two centuries later, the House of Savoy laid 
claim to Monferrato, which it eventually suc- 
ceeded in annexing to its dominions. Count 
Aymon had few possessions on the Italian side 
of the Alps, as his fether, Amadeus V., had 
given Pieamont in fief to his nephew Philip, 
Prince of Achaia, with the title of Lord of 
Piedmont, under the suzeraiutc' of the Count 
of Savoy. Ix)uis of Savoy, cousin of Count 
Aymon, held likewise, in fief, the Barony of 
Vaud, on the north shore of the Leman 
Lake, by virtue of a grant of Amadeus 
to his father, Louis I., Baron of Vaud. 
[Amadeus V.] The direct dominion of 
the Count of ^voy was therefore restricted 
to Savoy Proper, with the exception of Fau- 
cigny, and the Genevois, which were imder 
their respective lords, to the valleys of 
Susa and Aosta, on the Italian side of the 
Alps, and to the countries of Bresse and 
Bugey on the French side of the Rhone and 
of the Jura mountains. 

Aymon was the first Count of Savoy who 
created the office of chancellor, in imitation 
of that of Fi-ance. He appointed as chancellor 
a learned jurist to reside at his court and be 
at the head of the judiciary, to enforce the 
execution of the laws, and to have a censo- 
rial autliority over all other judges and ma- 
gistrates in the dominions of Savoy. He 
also established, in November, 1329, a su- 
preme council of justice at Chambe'ry, to 
hear appeals from the local courts. By an 
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edict of 1336 he made all the judges of his 
dominions liable to be summoned before the 
public assizes by an^ private individual 
who had any complaint or charge against 
them. 

Yolande, Aymon’s wife, died in 1342. She 
is spoken of by the chroniclers as a most ex- 
cellent princess and the ornament of her age. 
Her husband raised a handsome monument 
to her memory, in the abbey of Hautecombe. 
He died in 1343, and was buried by her side. 
The abbey of Hautecombe having been de- 
vastated by the French in the revolutionary 
wars, the late King Charles Felix has had 
the monuments of his ancestors restored, aud 
ornamented with new sculptures. Among 
these monuments, in the chapel styled “of 
the Princes,” that of Aymon and Yolande is 
one of the handsomest. Aymon left only 
one son, a minor, having appointed as his 
tutors Ix)uis of Savoy, l^ron of Vaud, and 
Amadeus, Count of the Genevois. This son 
succeeded his father by the name of Amadeus 
VI., styled the “ Green Count.” 

Count Aymon has obtained in history the 
denomination of “ the Pacific,” because he 
strove to keep his country at peace, and to 
heal the wounds inflicted by former wars- 
He had adopted for his emblem two stags 
running one ahead of the other, with the 
motto “ Firmat victoria pacem,” meaning to 
say that when he had been obliged to make 
war, it was for the purpose of obtaining an 
honourable peace. 

Pope Benedict XII. issued a bull, dated 
April 6, 1339, in favour of Count Aymon, in 
which he established the rule that whenever 
a count of Savoy happened to be present at 
the coronation of a pope, he should take rank 
immediately after the kings. 

Aymon has been called by some old 
chronicler Amd and Amadeus, and has been 
placed as such in the series of the Ama- 
dei, by the title of Amadeus V., these 
same chroniclers making one person of the 
first two Amadei, and thus making room 
for Aymon as the fifth of the series. But 
this arrangement has been long discarded, 
and we have followed in this article the of- 
ficial genealogy of the House of Savoy, as it 
is aclmowledged and published at TNirin, 
which registers five Amadei before Ay- 
mon, and designates Aymon by the distinct 
Italian name of Aimone. (Bertolotti, Com- 
pendio della Istoria della Real Casa di Sa- 
voia ; Guillaume Paradin, Chronique de 
Savoie; Dalpozzo, Rssai sur les Anciennes 
Assemblies Nationales de la Savoie et du 
Piimont ; Bertolotti, Viaqgio in Savoia, 
Letter 55, on the abbey of liautecombe.) 

A. V 

AYMON OF SAVOY, LORD OF THE 
CHABLAIS. [Amadeus IV.] 

AYNSWORTH, HENRY. [Ainsworth.] 

AYO or A 10, son of Arigisus I., Duke of 
Beneventum, succeeded his father in the 
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dukedom a.d. 641. Paulus Diaconus (“De 
Gestis Langobardorum,” iv. 45) says that 
Ayo, being sent in his father’s lifetime on a 
mission to Rothar, King of the Longobards, 
at Pavia, passed through Ravenna, which 
was subject to the Byzantines, and that while 
stayini^ there “ the malice of the Romans,” 
by which term is meant the officers of the 
Eastern emperor, administered to him a be- 
verage which affected his bnun, so that he 
never showed a sound judgment afterwards. 
His father Ari^us, knowing his deficiency, 
recommended him, while on his deathbed, 
to the care of Radoald and Grimoald, the 
sons of Gisulfus, late Duke of Friuli, whom 
he had adopted as his own children, and 
whom he designated to the assembled Lon- 
gobard chiefs as the fittest persons to supply 
the place of his son. After the death of Ari- 
gisus, a party of piratical Slavi having landed 
on the coast of Apulia, Ayo went to fight 
them, but was killed in the combat Ra- 
doald then marched against the Slavi, de- 
feated them, and drove them out of the 
country, after which he and his brother 
Grimoald were proclaimed joint dukes of 
Beneventum, a.d. 642. This Ayo, Duke of 
Beneventum, must not be confounded with 
Aio or Ayo, Prince of Beneventum, who 
reigned more than two hundred years later. 

(Camillus Peregrinius, Historia 
rrincipum Langobardorum ; Paulus Dia- 
conus.) A. V. 

ATOLAS, JUAN D’, a Spanish adven- 
turer, who accompanied Don Pedro de Men- 
doza on a voyage of conquest and discovery 
to the river La Plata. The armament in 
which Ayolas sailed is said to have been the 
finest that had hitherto left Europe for Ame- 
rica : it consisted of eleven ships and eight 
hundred men, principally Spaniards, with a 
few Germans and Flemings, and was well 
furnished with ammunition and provisions. 
Don Pedro de Mendoza, a knight of Cadiz, 
aud a daring man, but unprincipled and 
avaricious, was commander-in-chief, with 
the title of Adelantado. Juan de Osorio ap- 
pears to have been second in command, and 
Ayolas third or fourth. On the 1st of Sep- 
tember, 1534, the expedition weighed anchor 
from the port of San Lucar in Spain, and, 
after a prosperous voyage, arrived at Rio de 
Janeiro. Mendoza remained at this port for 
about a fortnight to refresh his men. After 
the expiration of this period, the expedition 
proceeded under the command of Osorio, to 
whom Mendoza, although he himself accom- 
panied the armament, had been compelled 
by illness to depute his authority. They 
anchored at the island of San Gabriel, 
within the river Plata; the climate here 
was remarkably salubrious, and the Spa- 
niards gave the name of Nuestra Senora de 
Buenos Ayres to a small town which they 
built on the south side of the Plata, near a 
little river. At this station reports were . 
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circulated that Osorio turned at usurping the 
chief command, and he was shortly after- 
wards basely murdered by order of Men- 
doza. Before the expedition left Spain, it 
had been remarked by several that the ser- 
vice of the dead ought to be performed for 
the adventurers. The ill-omened words 
seemed now about to be fulfilled. In healthi- 
ness their settlement of Buenos Ayres could 
scarcely be surpassed ; but after remaining 
here for some time their provisions almost 
completely failed, and the inhabitants of the 
country, a tribe of Quirandies, were hostile. 
It was ascertained, however, that this tribe 
possessed a town a short distance in the inte- 
rior, well stored with provisions ; and Diego 
de Mendoza, Don Pedro’s brother, was dis- 
patched with three hundred foot and thirty 
horse to make themselves masters of it. ITie 
Spaniards stormed the place, and returned to 
Buenos Ayres laden with provisions. After 
some time, however, this supply failed, and 
they were again threatened with famine. 
Three men stole a horse for the purpose of 
eating it, and by Mendoza’s orders were 
hang^ ; they hung all night on the gallows, 
and in the morning it was discovered that 
their comrades had eaten their flesh from 
the waist downwards. One man ate up the 
dead body of his brother, who had di^ of 
hunger: others murdered their messmates 
and concealed their death, for the purpose of 
receiving their miserable rations. At length 
George Luchsam, a Fleming, was dispatch^ed 
up the river with four brigantines, to obtain, 
if possible, a supply of food ; but the natives 
fled at his approach, carrying with them the 
greater part of their stores, and burning the 
remainder. Half of Luchsam’s men died of 
starvation, and they might all have shared 
the same fate, but for a friendly tribe, who 
gave them maize enough to sustain life until 
they rejoined their companions empty-handed. 
The Quirandies and other tribes now assem- 
bled in great numbers, and attacked and 
burned Buenos Ayres. The governor’s resi- 
dence, which was built of stone, was the only 
building that escaped the flames. Four ships 
shared in the conflagration ; the remainder 
got to a safe distance in time, and with their 
artillery drove off the savages. In this en- 
counter thirty Spaniards were killed, and a 
vast number wounded. 

To remain at Buenos Ayres was now im- 
possible. Accordingly, in 1536, Mendoza 
sailed up the river, leaving some of the 
ships with a small body of men behind, 
to repair the settlement. He was at this 
time suffering from disease, and accord- 
ingly deputed his command to Ayolas. After 
advancing for about eighty-four leagues, they 
reached an island inhabited by a tribe of 
Timbues, from whom they obtained an abun- 
dant supply of provisions ; and the Spaniards, 
elated with their prospect named the place 
Buena * Esperanza. Here they were met by 
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Gouzalo Romero, a Portuguese, one of the 
survivors of Sebastian Cabot’s former expe- 
dition. This man, who was in high favour 
with the Timbues, informed the Spaniards 
that there were rich and extensive settle- 
ments farther up the country, and advised 
them to go in quest of them. Ayolas ac- 
cordingly proceeded in the brigantines with 
a large b^y of men. Mendoza, who was 
now a complete cripple, returned to Buenos 
Ayres, and, after waiting there some months 
without hearing from Ayolas, dispatched 
Juan de Salazar, another of his captains, in 
search of him. Mendoza’s health, however, 
growing worse, he shortly afterwards em- 
barked for Spain, leaving Francisco Ruyz be- 
hind him as governor for the time being, 
with orders to surrender his authority to 
Ayolas, if he ever returned, and if not, to 
Juan de Salazar. 

Ayolas advanced with four hundred men 
in search of the river Paraguay, and the 
rich countries on each side of it; where, 
according to the accoimt of Romero, he was 
to find maize and apples in abundance, sheep 
like mules, and every description of fish. On 
their way they discovered a serpent forty-five 
feet long, in girth like the body of a man, of 
a black colour, spotted with red and tawny ; 
the natives said they had never seen one 
larger. A skilful marksman killed him with 
a single bullet, and the natives used his flesh 
for food. Before reaching the river Paraguay 
they had to endure the severest hardships, as 
well from famine as other causes. They 
lost one ship, the crew of which were com- 
pelled to travel by land ; their comrades in 
the other ships were unable to render them 
any assistance, and, but for some friendly 
Indians, this division of Ayolas’s men must 
have perished. At length they advanced 
three hundred leases into the country of 
the Carios, a tribe less savage than any they 
had hitherto encountered. The Carios were 
an agricultural people, and the appearance of 
the country corresponded with the informa- 
tion they had received from Romero. After 
recruiting their strength, the Spaniards, de- 
lighted with the salubrity of the climate and 
the richness of the soil, determined to take 
possession of Lampere, the principal town of 
the district. On ^vancing, however, Ayolas 
found a formidable body of Carios drawn up 
in military array to oppose him. After some 
parley, the Spaniards attacked the town. 
Lampere was tolerably fortified, and the 
Carios fought bravely for two days ; on 
the third day the Carios, dismayed by 
the number of their killed and wounded, 
were glad to sue for peace. On the feast 
of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary, 
Ayolas took possession of Lampere, which 
he declared should ever afterwards be called 
“ Asumpeion,” the name by which it is still 
known ; but his victory was purchased by 
the loss of sixteen of his men killed, and a 
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great many wounded. The Spaniards, on 
taking possession of the town, appear to have 
treated the inhabitants witli leniency. The 
Indians presented Ayolas with six stags and 
seven virgins, besides two women for each of 
his soldiers. Ayolas erected a strong fort 
at Asumpcion, and he was assisted by the 
Carios. In return for their services, he 
marched with them against a tribe of Agaces, 
with whom the Carios had been for a long 
time at war. The Agaces, with the excep- 
tion of a few who were absent on a hunting 
expedition, were exterminated, and tlxe allies 
retunxed to Asumpcion with five himdred ca- 
noes ladeix with booty. 

After remaining for six months at Asump- 
cion, during the whole of which time he con- 
tinued on amicable terms with the Carios, 
Ayolas determined to proceed eighty leagues 
farther up the Pai*aguay into the country of 
the Payagoes. Leaving a hundred men at 
Asumpcion, he advanced to a small town 
which he named Candelaria. The Payagoes, 
informed of his approach, offered no re- 
sistance, and Ayolas was enabled to refresh 
his men with abundance of wholesome pro- 
visions ; but the Spaniards hitherto had 
found neither gold nor silver, the princi- 
pal objects of their search, and were gladly 
informed of a tribe of Carcarisos still ferther 
in the interior, who possessed the precious 
metals. 

Ayolas, after a short stay at Candelaria, 
dismantl<^ three of his vessels, and leaving 
the remaining two with fifty Spaniards under 
the command of Domingo Martinez de Yrala, 
h<; himself marched in a westerly direction 
with two hundred of his men, and three hun- 
dred natives to carry provisions and act as 
guides. Before setting out he ordered Yrala 
to rcnxaiix four months at Candelaria, and if 
he should not retunx within that period, to 
fall down to Asumpcion. Ayolas proceeded 
on his expedition, and Yrala remained for six 
months at Candelaria, in expectation of hear- 
ing from his commander. At the expiration 
of that period, his vessels required caulking, 
provisions also at Candelaria were scarce, 
and he accordingly proceeded down the river 
to Asumpcion. Here he remained for some 
time, took in stores, and returned to Cande- 
laria. Still there were no news of Ayolas ; 
Yrala again fell down to Asumpcion, and on 
reaching that station his courage failed at 
finding the country almost devastated by 
locusts. 

Meanwhile Juan de Salazar, who had been 
dispatched by Mendoza in search of Ayolas, 
after advancing only as far as Buena Espe- 
ranza, had been compelled by want of provi- 
sions to return to Buenos Ayres. Francisco 
Ruyz, not brooking to be superseded in his 
authority by Salazar, at the suggestion of the 
latter, next went in search of Ayolas, with 
six vessels and two hundi*ed men. With 
only six ounces of maize per diem for each 
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man, the expedition was almost hopeless ; but 
after great hardships they reach«jd Asump- 
cion. Here they found Yrala and the 
Carios barely sustaining life by plundering 
the neighbouring tribes. Kuyz accordingly 
resolved to fall back upon Buena Esperanza. 
Yrala, still clinging to the hope of hearing 
fi'om Ayolas at Candelaria, and his own 
vessels being rotten, entreated Ruyz to fur- 
nish him with a vessel to carry him to that 
port. Kuyz at first refused, unless Yrala 
would acknowledge him as his superior in 
command ; but the latter, dexterously evading 
the conditions, succeeded in inducing Ruyz 
to comply with his request Yrala probably 
advanced to Candelaria in the vessel which 
Ruyz gave him, and again shortly afterwards 
returned to Asumpcion. 

On the return of Mendoza’s vessel to Spain, 
the king ratified the appointment of Ayolas as 
governor, and dispatched two vessels from 
Seville, and a galleon with arms and am- 
munition, tmder the command of Alonzo de 
Cabrera, to complete the conquest of the newly 
discovered provinces. Six Franciscans ac- 
companied the expedition to convert the 
natives to Christianity : and a pardon from 
the king was granted to such Spaniards as in 
the extremity of hunger had been guilty of 
eating human flesh. 

On reaching Buenos Ayres with a supply 
of provisions, Cabrera, Ruyz, and the main 
body of the Spaniards proceeded to Asumj)- 
cion. Here they found Yrala with a hand- 
ftxl of men, still living on fi*iendly terms with 
the Carios. No tidings had reached him of 
Ayolas, and his death being now considered 
almost certain, the question who should be 
the new governor remained to be settled. 
Yrala produced a deed by which Ayolas had 
appointed him to the command during his 
absence ; and his claims to the supreme au- 
thority were supported, in opposition to those 
of Ruyz, by Cabrera, who hoped to share lus 
powers. Yrala however would admit of no 
equal, and there was little chance of an 
amicable settlement of the question. In this 
dilemma, Cabrera proposed that they should 
again go in search of Ayolas. Yrala ac- 
quiesced, and placing himself at the head of 
the exp^ition, with nine ships and four 
hundred men, again sailed to Candelaria.' 

From Candelaria he advanced some leagues 
farther up the river, xmtil he was met by 
six Indians in a canoe, who informed him 
by signs that some of his countrymen oc- 
cupied a fort in the interior of the coxmtr}', 
and were empl(wed in digging for the pre- 
cious metals. Yrala, trusting to this infor- 
mation, and concluding that it was Ayolas 
or some of his men who were thus em- 
ployed, dispatched two hundred Spaniards, 
under the guidance of the Indians, in search 
of them. After consuming a whole month 
to no purpose, their provisions and strength 
completely failed, and they returned to Can- 
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delaria. Two days after the return of this 
force, Yrala learned the fate of his com- 
mander from an Indian belon^ng to a 
friendly tribe of Chanes. According to the 
account of this Indian, Ayolas penetrated into 
the country of the Chanes, and was amicably 
received by that tribe, who informed him that 
the Chemeneos and Carcaraes or Carcarisos, 
two tribes still farther inland, had abundance 
of gold and silver. Ayolas advanced into the 
country, and with his own eyes saw its riches ; 
but meeting with resistance from the natives, 
turned back with the intention of recruit- 
ing his forces at Candelaria. On passing 
through the country of the Chanes, the chief 
of that tribe presented him with treasure to 
a considerable amoimt in token of his friend- 
ship, and a numerous body of Indians ac- 
companied him with it to Candelaria. On 
reaching that station they were completely 
exhausted, and complaini^ bitterly at not 
finding Yrala or any of his men to receive 
them. The Payagoes, however, affected to 
welcome them, and promised to entertain 
them as guests until Y rala’s return. Ayolas 
confided in them, and the Payagoes shortly 
afterwards decoyed the w’hole body into a 
morass, where, with the single exception of 
the narrator, they were all murdered. 

Yrala, although eager to chastise the Paya- 
goes, could not imm^iately spare time for 
that purpose, as it was necessary for him to 
rejoin his forces at Asumpcion. Not long 
a^‘r his arrival at that station, however, the 
Carios made two of the tribe prisoners, and 
having tortured them until they confess^ to 
the murder of Ayolas, Yrala sacrificed them 
to his vengeance by roasting them alive. 

Yrala shortly afterwards returned to Jlue- 
nos Ayres, but his cupidity was excited by 
the narrative of the treasures said to have 
been accumulated by Ayolas, and he soon 
transferred the whole of his force to Asump>- 
cion, with the intention of penetrating into 
the country. Hulderick Schmidel, a Ger- 
man who accompanied the expedition, says 
that Yrala was much esteemed for his 
justice and benevolence ; but there is 
reason to believe that his justice and bene- 
volence were confined to his own soldiers. 
(Herrera, Historia general de los hechos de 
los Castellanos en las islas y tierra Jirme del 
Mar Oceano, Dec. v. lib. ix. cap. 10, lib. x. 
cap. 15, Dec. vi. lib. iii. cap. 17, 18, lib. vii. 
cap. 5 ; Schmidel, Vera historia admirandee 
navigationisy ah anno 1534 usque ad annum 
1554, tra Americam vel novum mundumjujcta 
Brasiliam et Kio della Plata, cap. i. — xxx., 
inserted also, in ^anish, in the third 
volume of Barcia’s Historiadores priniitivos 
de las Indias Occidentales ; Southey, History 
of Brazil, part. i. 57 — 75.) G. I3. 

AYRAULT or AIRAULT, PIERRE, 
Latined Petrus iErodius, and sometimes 
called Airaud and Errault, was bom at An- 
gers in 1 536. He was descended of a &mily 
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of the noblesse of the robe, and his father 
was Reui Ayrault, the procurator-fiscal and 
mayor of Angers, after whose name one of 
the town gates was called in commemo- 
ration of his public services. Ayrault was 
proud of his ancestors, to whom he makes 
oocasional allusions in his works; and he 
erected a monument in the church of St. 
Michel, at Angers, with a Latin inscription 
to the memory of his great-grandfather, his 
grandfather, and his father. When he was 
twenty-one years old he lost his father, and 
his mother placed him under his uncle, 
Francois Ayrault, Prior of Becon and Avird, 
to whose zeal and kindness he complimen- 
tarily attributed his acquisition of wnatever 
knowledge he procured. Having studied 
Latin and philosophy at Paris, he went to 
Toulouse, where he received instmetion in 
law from Baraabe Brissou. He afterwards 
attended the lectures of Cujacius and other 
celebrated jurists in Bourges, where he took 
a degree as Bachelor in Laws. He practised 
as an advocate in his native town of Angers, 
and afterwards in the Parliament of Paris, 
where, according to Loisel, in his “ Dialo^e 
des Advocats,” who frequently mentions him, 
he obtained a high reputation. In 1564 he 
married Anne, daughter of Jean des Jar- 
dins, whose name is Latinized by Menage 
as Johannes Hortensius, first physician to 
the King of France. Wishing to be settled 
in his native town, he accepted, in 1568, the 
office of lientenant-criminel at Angers. He 
administered the duties of his office with 
strict justice. He was compared to Cato the 
elder, and received from his contemporaries 
the title of ’AyeAcwTros or the severe. His 
biographer, however, vindicates his character 
from the charge of harshness, urging that he 
was kind, generous, and 'onciliating among 
his fiiends, and terrible only to those who 
were bad citizens. During the war of 
the League, to which he was opposed, he 
acted as interim president of An^rs, the 
person who held the office having, it would 
appear, been found incapable of acting up to 
the emergencies of the time. He gained the 
good opinion of his fellow-citizens by his 
conduct in this office, and they rewarded him 
with honorary civic distinctions, and assigned 
to him a costly official residence, which was 
afterwards inhabited by his representatives. 
The most remarkable circumstance in his 
life is the vain effort which he made to de- 
tach his son from the Jesuits. Anxious that 
the young man should have an opportunity 
of acquiring the superior instruction com- 
municated by the teachers of that body, with- 
out becoming a member of their order, he 
sent his son Rend to be taught by them, 
under a promise that they would use no 
efforts to induce him to join their body. The 
individuals who superintended the education 
of the youth are charged with having broken 
their pledge, and, at all events, he became a 
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devoted admirer of the principles of his in- 
structors, and, joining their order, assumed a 
new name, by which he baffled his fatlier’s ef- 
forts to obtain access to him. In connection 
with this painful circumstance, Ayrault pub- 
lished a work, “ De patrio jure, ad filium 
pseudo- Jesuitum.” The earliest edition 
mentioned in the authorities is dated 1 593 ; 
but at the commencement of the essay 
the author dates it October, 1589. He 
states that he has been making an inef- 
fectual search for his son during the pre- 
ceding three years, and he expresses a 
hope that whoever reading his work and 
approving of it, may happen to meet his 
lost son, will lay it before the youth, when 
the author doubts not that, if master of 
his own actions, he will return to his obedi- 
ence, or, as he quaintly expresses it, “ quin 
mihi pareat aut non pareat patri.” The 
work takes for its text the commandment, 
“ Honour thy father and thy mother,” &c,, 
which is frequently printed in the body of 
the work in capital letters. A French edition 
of this work is mentioned with the title “ De 
la puissance paternelle,*' without date — it is 
probably the original, the I^atin being a trans- 
lation. Sinking under the disappointment 
occasioned by his fruitless efforts to recover 
his son, Ayrault died on tlie 2 1st of July, 1601, 
and was buried with public honours in the 
church of St. Michel. He was the author of 
several works of which the titles are given 
at length by his biographer. Among these 
there is an edition of Quintilian, printed in 
1 563, which has long been rare, and is said 
to be very imperfect and erroneous. He pub- 
lished several sets of his “ Plaidoyers.” A 
work which went through several editions 
has the title “L’Ordre, FormaliU?, et In- 
struction Judiciaire, dont les Anciens Grecs 
et Romains out use' en accusations publiques, 
sinon qu'ils ayent commauce k I’execution; 
confe'r^ au stile et usage de nostre France,” 
&c. Another work which has also gone 
through several editions is called “ Decre- 
toruin, rerumve apud diversos populos ab 
Omni antiquitate judicatarum, libri duo.” 
Besides the editions of this work mentioned 
by Menage, another appeared subsequently 
to the publication of his biographical sketch, 
published at Geneva, in 1677, and edited by 
Andrea Oldenburger. It is remarkable for 
having no fewer than twenty-one dedications 
by the editor, who, beginning with the em- 
peror of Germany and the king of Denmark, 
gradually descends through the ranks of the 
petty German princes, till he comes to subor- 
dinate officials. It is divided into ten books, 
and appears to contain matter culled from the 
civil and canon laws and from the institu- 
tions of the modern European states, without 
distinction or order. Authorities are scarcely 
ever quoted, so that it is difficult to suppose 
that the bwk can have ever been advan- 
tageously consulted. It mixes up principles 
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of law derived from the civilians with his- 
torical and local incidents, and may be said 
to display a portion of the animation and 
versatility which characterized the author's 
nephew and biographer, (Menage, Vita Petri 
Airodii ; Works r^erred to.) J. H. B. 

AYRAULT, RENE', the son of Pierre 
Ayrault, about whom he wrote his work on 
the authority of parents, is said to have been 
bom at Paris, on tlie 11th of November, 
1567. He studied with the Jesuits, who, 
perceiving in him promise of high talent and 
accomplishments, urged him to join their 
order. He became a member of ^e society 
at Treves, on the 21st of June, 1586. He 
afterwards travelled in Germany, and appears 
to have encountered some hardships wliile 
passing tlirough the Protestant states. He 
was living at Dijon in 1594, when' the Jesuits 
were banished from France, and he then pro- 
ceeded to Piedmont and subsequently took re- 
fuge in the Papal territory at Avignon. Re- 
turning afterwards to France, he became pre- 
fect of the college of Paris, and held several 
rectorships. He died at La Fldche, on the 
18th of December, 1644. It is said that he 
answered the work written by his father, al- 
luded to above ; but if such a book was pub- 
lished, its title is not mentioned by the 
authorities. (Moreri, Ih'ct. Historique; 
Taisand, Vies des plus Cdlebres Juriscon- 
suites.) J. H. B. 

AYRENHOFF, CORNELIUS HER- 
MANN VON, a German poet, was bora in 
1733, at Vienna. He entered the military 
profession at a very early age, but as he had 
received a good education, he retained 
through life a love for scientific pursuits, and 
especially for poetry, which he cultivated 
with considerable success. He gradually ad- 
vanced in the army to the rank of colonel, 
and in 1776 he obtained the command of a 
regiment of infantry. He was subsequently 
appointed president of the institution for mi- 
litary invalids at Vienna, and in 1794 he was 
rais^ to the rank of lieutenant-field-marshal. 
After the close of the war against France, he 
resigned his post in the Austrian army, and 
died in his native place, on the 14ffi of 
August, 1819. 

Ayrenhoff began his literary career very 
early, and devoted himself mainly to the cul- 
tivation of the drama. He wrote a series of 
tragedies, comedies, and other minor poems, 
some of which were published separately and 
others only in the several collections of his 
works which appeared during his lifetime. 
Ayrenhoff might have done great service to 
dramatic literature in Germany, for he pos- 
sessed undoubted talent, and the condition of 
the stage, which he endeavoured to raise, 
was then in a very deplorable condition. 
But he was misled by the notion that 
the French drama must be followed as a 
model, and that the French plays alone were 
master-pieces of dramatic composition. This 
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was the general opinion in Germany at the 
time when AyrenhoflF began his career, and 
he was so strongly biased by his notion, that 
even after a better taste had been diffused by 
Lessing and others, he continued obstinately 
to defend his ground, both by argument and 
example, so that in the end he stood alone 
among his contemporaries. His tragedies, 
thereiore, are stiff and conventional, Uiough 
the dialogue is always animated. The cha- 
racters are on the whole well drawn, and the 
action always excites a considerable degree 
of interest. The versification is very faulty, 
and the language antiquated and awkward. 
AyrenhoflF, like most Viennese poets, is much 
more successful in comedy, especially the 
burlesque, than in tragedy, and some of his 
comic productions, such as “ Der Postzug ” 
and “ Die grosse Batterie,” were for many 
years performed with great applause on all 
the stages in Germany. All his dramas, 
however, have now fallen into oblivion, and 
are remarkable only as specimens of the mis- 
taken notions of the drama which the Ger- 
mans had for more than a century, until they 
were exposed and refuted by Lessing. AU 
the worl« of AyrenhoflF were published in the 
following collections: — 1. “ Dramatische Un- 
terhaltungen eines Kaiserl. Kdnigl. Officiers," 
Vienna, 1776, 8vo., contains five dramas and 
some essays on the drama. 2. “ Sammtliche 
Werke,” Vienna and I..eipzig, 1 789, 4 vols. 
8vo. 3. “ Sammtliche Werke,” Vienna, 1803, 
6 vols. 8vo., contains all the tragedies, come- 
dies, minor poems, essays, tales, &c. that 
had till then appeared. A much improved 
collection, under the same title as the preced- 
ing one, which also contains an autobiogra- 
phy of AyrenhoflF, appeared at Vienna, 1816, 
6 vols. 8vo. Separate editions of his minor 
poems and tragedies were published at 
Vienna in 1816 and 1817. (AyrenlioflF’s 
autobiography, entitled Schreiben an J. F. 
von Fetzer iiber einige seiner Militarischen 
und Literarischen liegehenheiten, Vienna, 
1810; Jbrdens, Lexicon Dentscher IHchter 
und Prosaisteny vol. i. p. 68, &c., vol. v. p. 
725, &c. ; WolflF, Encyclopddie der Deutschen 
Nationalliteratur, vol. i. p. 105.) L. S. 

AYRER, a name of some German artists, 
apparently of Nurnberg, of whom, however, 
little or nothing is known. 

Heller mentions Jacob Ayrer, a de- 
signer, who lived towards the close of the 
sixteenth century, but he does not specify 
any of his works. There are three portraits 
said to be engraved by Christian Victor 
Ayrer, dated 1665 and 1667. And there 
was a Michael Ayrer, silk-embroiderer to 
the electoral court of Dresden, who died 
there in 1582, aged 43. 

JosTiNA Ayrer, a miniature-painter, 
was bom at Danzig in 1 704. There are also 
some genre pieces by her. She died about 
1 790. (Heller, Monogrammen Lexicon ; 
Brulliot, Dictionnaire des Monogrammes, 
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&c. ; Nagler, Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler- 
Lexicon.) R. N. W. 

AYRER, GEORG HEINRICH, was bora 
on the 15th of March, 1702, in Meiningen, 
where his father was court-confectioner and 
“ Silberdiener,” or yeoman of the Silver 
Chamber. In the year 1721 he was a stu- 
dent at Jena, and he afterwards attended in 
the capacity of tutor two young noblemen 
at the universities of Leipzig and Strassburg, 
and in their travels through Germany, Hol- 
land, and France. In 1736 he received from 
the university of Gottingen a doctor’s degree, 
and was made extraordinary professor of law 
and assessor of the faculty of law there. In 
the following year he was made ordinary 
professor. George II. as Elector of Hanover, 
raised him, in 1743, to the dignity of coun- 
sellor, and, in 1768, appoint^ him privy- 
counsellor of justice. In 1769 he was pre- 
sident of the Historical Institute. He [died 
on the 23rd of April, 1774. 

The list of Ayrer’s works, amounting to a 
hundred and four, fills more than two pages 
of Adelung’s Supplement to Jdcher. A con- 
siderable proportion of them are small tracts 
on temporary or local subjects; sixteen of the 
most important of his minor works were 
publishea after the author’s death, in 2 vols. 
8vo., with the title “ Georg. Henr. Ayreri, 
Opuscula varii argument!, edidit et praj- 
fatus est loannes Henricus lungius Acade- 
miee Georgia; Augusta; secretarius, 1786.” 
This work is ornamented with a portrait of 
the autlior. It contains the earliest tract 
which he is supposed to have written, “ De 
Cambialis instituti vestigiis 'apud Romanos 
Diatribe,” first printed in 1735, in the form 
of a letter to a Danish nobleman, a fellow- 
student, who in an inaugural thesis, “ De 
Fcederibus Commerciorum,” had suggested 
this subject to Ayrer. It is a very short 
essay, treating, as its title intimates, on the 
information which may be derived from the 
Latin classic writers and the ancient jurists 
regarding the manner in which the Romans 
conducted the pecuniary department of their • 
commerce. It was inserted by Heineccius in 
his “ Elementa juris Cambialis” (1748). 
Two tracts in the Opuscula will be of some 
interest to the English reader. The one a 
eulogium on the statesmanship and courage of 
George II., with the title “ Oratio Prima de 
Georgio Augusto, M. B. Rege Augustissimo 
hcroe in toga et sago seque magno sub auspi- 
cium suscepti Anno 1744 Magistratus A^- 
demici habita.” The other is a congratula- 
tory oration on the occasion of the victory of 
Culloden and the suppression of the insur- 
rection of 174.5, with the title “ Oratio 
Secunda de Gulielmo Augusto Serenissimo 
Cumbria Duce, Rebellium Scotia Domitore 
Patrisque et Patria Defensore felicissimo.” 
This tract is interesting as exhibiting the 
light in which the question of the Hanoverian 
succession was viewed in Germany. The 
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constitutional principles involved in the ques- 
tion of tlie succession are suppressed, or rather 
perverted, for it will naturally be imagined 
that the principle of fixing the succession to 
a crown by the vote of a legislative assembly, 
however favourable it had been to the Bruns- 
wick family in England, would be far from 
being a palatable doctrine among the German 
princes. Accordingly Ayrer revives the old 
story of the warming pan and the fictitious 
birth of James II.’s son. He maintains that 
the Pretender was an impostor like Simnel 
and Warbeck, cites the Hanoverian line as 
representing legitimacy, and arrays in their 
favour all the divine-right doctrines of the 
civilians and their denunciations of the crime 
of rebellion. In his brief narrative of the 
expedition of Charles Edward, and the cam- 
paign of the Duke of Cumberland, Ayrer is 
pretty accurate, except in one particular — he 
represents the duke to have acted with hu- 
manity after the battle of Culloden. Ayreris 
Latiuity has been praised by his contempo- 
raries. Of the difficulties he encountered in 
endeavouring to adapt the nomenclature of 
British politics to clas.sic forms the following 
sentence may be taken as a specimen : — 
^ Quantumvis enim speciosa sint argumenta, 
qua; pro veritate agniti statim a Re^e partus 
in medium adferebant fraudis participes, et 
(^uiB deinde inter oppositas sibi invicem fac- 
tiones, sub diversis Torrysiorum et Whigimi, 
Episcopalium et Presbyterianonxm, superioris 
et inferioris ecclesia; nominibus notas, diu 
satis acriter in utramque partem disputata 
sunt; de falsitate tamen,” See. Among the 
Opuscula there is a tract on the advantage of 
having ample indexes to the sources of the 
civil law, prepared as a Preface to the Lexi- 
con Juridicum of Walther. Ayrer’s works 
are always richly indexed, and he seems to 
have fully appreciated the importance of im- 
proving this means of giving access to the 
contents of extensive works. Another col- 
lection of Ayrer’s tracts, chiefly on branches 
of the civil and canon law, was published 
in a small volume in 1752, with the title 
“ Georgii Henrici Ayreri, Opusculorum 
Miiiorum varii argumenti, &c. Sylloge nova.” 
Among several works which he wrote on the 
local laws of Germany, one is in support of 
an edict of Frederick the Great of Prussia 
abolishing the system of special dispensations 
for marriages which were prohibited by the 
canon law and removing the prohibition: 
the title is “ Commentatio juris ecclesias- 
tici de Jure dispensandi circa Connubia Jure 
divino non diserte prohibita ad Edictum Ke- 
gium Prutenicum.” He published, in 1761, 
an antiquarian inquiry as to the birthplace 
and history of Hermann, or Arminius, 
the German liberator, with the title “ Her- 
mannus Officione an Gente Billingus ?” 
(Kilnig, Lehrhuch der Allgemeinenjiiristischen 
Literatur ; Ersch and Gruber, Allgemeine En- 
cyclopiidie; Adelung, Supplement to Jocher, 
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Allgemeines Gelehrten- Lexicon] Works re- 
ferred to.) J. H. B. 

AYRER, JACOB, a dramatic poet of 
Gennany, who lived towards the end of the 
sixteenth and the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, and was consequently a 
yoimger contemporary of the famous shoe- 
maker and poet Hans Sachs, next to whom 
he was the most productive dramatist of that 
period. Of his life we know little beyond 
the fact that he was a doctor of law, and 
practised as a notarj- and advocate at Niim- 
berg. Some believe that he was a native of 
that city, while others state that he went 
thither as a poor boy, and did not obtain the 
citizenship till 1594. Tieck has inferred with 
great probability, from some allusions in his 
work, that he lived till about 1618. Ayrer 
wrote his dramas, for his own amusement, 
in the leisure time which his professional 
occupations left him, and some of his pro- 
ductions were published in 1585, or perhaps 
even earlier, or were, at least, circulated in 
manuscript. But all liis scattered poems 
were collected after his death, and printed 
under the title “ Opus Thaeatricum, areissig 
ausbiindige schone Komedien und Trage- 
dien von allerhand denkwiirdigen Romischen 
Historien, &c. samt noch andem sechs und 
drei.ssig schtlnen lustigen und kurtzweiligen 
Fastnacht oder Possenspielen, durch wey- 
land^den erbarn und wohlgelahrten Herm 
Jacobum Ayrer, Notarium publicum,” &c. 
Niimberg, 1618, fol., containing 1262 pages, 
in double columns. This volume, which is 
extremely scarce, contains, as the editor 
remarks, most of the serious and merry 
things which Ayrer composed during his 
leisure hours, and they are sufficient to give 
us a notion of his character. He took the 
subjects of his dramas from history, popular 
traditions, and legends ; and Plautus, Livy, 
the Heldenbuch, Frischlin, Boccaccio, old 
chronicles and popular story-books are the 
sources which he used, and which are gene- 
rally indicated in a prologue, which, as well 
as tlie epilogue, is spoken by a character 
whom the poet calls Ehrenhold. His dramas, 
sixty-six in number, are little more than 
stories in the form of a dialogue, without 
unity of action or of time. The first in the 
collection, for example, which is entitled 
“Von Erbauung der Stadt Rom,” begins 
long before the birth of Romulus, and termi- 
nates with his death; and everything that 
occurred during that period, and was thought 
fit for scenic representation and for dialogue, 
is strung together, without any concern 
alxmt plan or systematic connection. Serious 
and jocose scenes are mixed up together, as 
though the poet wished to relieve the one 
by the other. Nearly every drama has 
its buffoon, generally in the person of a 
servant, who, by puns and coarse jokes, 
endeavours to raise laughter even in the 
most serious and tragic scenes. Action can 
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scarcely be spoken of in Ayrer’s plays. 
The dialogue is natural, though some- 
times wearisome, as the most insignificant 
occurrences are related with great prolixity. 
All his productions, as well as those of Hans 
Sachs aud other contemporaries, show the 
influence which the English drama of the 
time exercised upon the Gennan stage, which 
was then in its infancy; for al)out the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century English 
dramas were frequently acted in Germany 
by strolling English actors; aud, however 
imperfect their acting may have been, they 
gave a great impulse to the German drama- 
tists, who often took their subjects from the 
English, or laid the scenes in England. 
Notwithstanding his defects, Ayrer was a 
man of great dramatic power, which is more 
particularly displayed in his comedies and 
carnival-plays, some of which are perfect in 
construction, and show an inexhaustible ima- 
gination and abimdance of comic humour. 
His language is powerful and energetic, and 
far superior in flow and purity to that of 
his immediate predecessors. His rnenu- 
ment sometimes leads him beyond the bounds 
of modesty or decency ; but this is a charac- 
teristic of the age ratlier than of the indi- 
vidual poet. A comic prose work, which 
was published in Ayrer’s lifetime, bears the 
title “ Historischer Processus juris, in wel- 
chem sich Lucifer uber Jesum auf das aller- 
hefftigste beklaget, darinnen eiu ganzer or- 
dentlicher Process von anfang der Citation 
bis auff das Endurtheil inclusive in erster 
und anderer Instanz, &c., durch Jacob Ayrern, 
beider Rechten Doctorem und Advocatum 
in Nurenberg,” Frankfort, 1601, fol. It con- 
tains all the documents relative to an imagi- 
nary suit which the devil institutes against 
Jesus for having destroyed hell. This work, 
which is extremely scarce, is full of excel- 
lent humour. (Tieck, Deutsches Theater, 
vol. i., where five of Ayreris plays are re- 
printed; Wolff, Encyclopadie der Deutschen 
Nationalliteratur, vol. i. p. 106, &C.) L. S. 

AYRES, JOHN, who is variously styled 
Major Ayres aud Colonel Ayres, was an 
eminent English penman at the close of the 
seventeenth and commencement of the eight- 
eenth century. He was of very humble 
origin, and he appears to have served for 
some time in the capacity of footman to Sir 
William Ashurst, a London merchant, who 
had him taught writing and arithmetic. 
Making good use of these advantages, Ayres 
subsequently established a school in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, by which he is said to have 
earned near eight hundred pounds per annum. 
The earliest publication \>y him, of which 
Massey, who gives a minute account of his 
works, could find any notice, was the “ Ac- 
complished Clerk,” a series of specimens of 
penmanship, engraved by John Sturt, and 
published in 1683, and again in 1700, with a 
portrait of Ayres. Of his other works of the 
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same character, the titles of which are given 
by Massey and Watt, the principal was “ A 
Tutor to Penmanship, or the Writing-Mas- 
ter,” in two parts, engraved by Sturt upon 
forty-eight oblong folio plates, some of which 
are dated 169.5, though the address to the 
reader, prefixed to the second part, bears date 
January 16, 1697-8. Besides this address, 
which is by Ayres, and which contains a 
brief history of the art of writing, there is a 
second by Sturt, containing notices of several 
other works executed conjointly by himself 
and Ayres, and remarks on tlie difficulties 
attending the imitation of penmanship by the 
graver. Massey says that this work also had 
a portrait of Ayres, but there is none in the 
copy formerly belonging to George III. 
Ayres also published an octavo voliune en- 
titled, according to Massey, “ Arithmetic 
made Easy, for the use and benefit of I'rades- 
meu,” of which the first edition appears to 
have l)een printed about l(i93 or 1694, and 
which may be presumed to have l>een very 
popular, as a twelfth edition was issued in 
1714. Ayres died suddenly, but at what pre- 
cise time is rather uncertain. Massey con- 
ceives it to have been in the reign of Anne, 
and before the year 1 709, in which year he 
is mentioned as deceased by a pupil named 
Rayner, in his preface to a copy-book ; and 
Chalmers, without referring to any authority 
for the date, places it about 1 70.5. (Massey, 
Origin and Pnxjress of Letters, part ii. pp. 
12 — 19 ; Sturt, Address prefixed to the second 
part of Ayres’s Tutor to Penmanship ; Watt, 
Bibliotheca Idritannica; Chalmers, Biogra- 
phical Dictionart/.) J. S. 

AYRES, PHiLlP, who is styled “gentle- 
man” upon the title-pages of his works, was 
an English writer of the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, of whose personal his- 
tory we find no particulars. The works 
which bear his name are as follow : — 1. “ The 
Fortunate Fool ; written in Spanish, by Don 
Alonzo Geronimo de Salas Barbadillo, of 
Madrid,” and translated into English by 
Ayres, according to the dedication, for 
amusement and practice in the Spanish 
language. This, as well as all the other 
works in tliis list, was published in Lon- 
don, and it forms a small pocket volume, 
dated 1670. 2. “The Coimt of Gabalis; or, 
the Extravagant Mysteries of the Cabalists, 
exposed in five pleasant discourses on the 
Secret Sciences.” This piece of raillery, 
which forms a kind of philosophical ro- 
mance, was translated by Ayres, who added 
a few pages of animadversions at the end, 
from the French of the Abbd Pierre Villiers, 
16mo. 1680. 3. “Emblems of Love,” a 

very curious little volume, “dedicated to 
the Ladys,” consisting of forty-four poetical 
emblems, many of them far more singular 
than beautiful, each repeated in four lan- 
guages, Latin, English, Italian, and French, 
aud each illustrate with a pictorial design. 
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The whole of the work is engraved upon 
copper-plates; and the copy in the British 
Museum is dated 1683, though Watt speaks 
of the work as without date. 4. “ Lyric 
Poems, made in imitation of the Italians, of 
which many are translations from other 
languages,” 8vo. 1687. 5. “Pax Redux; 

or, the Christian Reconciler being, accord- 
ing to a secondary title, “ A Project for Re- 
uniting all Christians into One Sole Com- 
munion,” translated from the French, and 
published “ by authority ” in a small 4to. 
pamphlet, in 1688. The preface, however, 
intimates that this translation had been pre- 
viously published, about fifteen years earlier. 
6. “ Three Centuries of iEsopian Fables,” 
8vo, 1689. (Watt, Bibliotheca Britannica ; 
Ayres, Works, as above.) J. T. S. 

AYRMANN, CHRISTOPH FRIED- 
RICH, was bom in March, 1693 or 169.% 
at Leipzig. He received his education at 
the school of Torgau, and in 1710 he went 
to the university of Wittenberg, where he 
took the degree of Master of Arts in 1712. 
In 1717 he was made adjunctus facultatis 
philosophise; in 1719 he received from King 
Augustus II. of Poland, a patent, accord- 
ing to which he was to have the first profes- 
sorship vacant in the philosophical faculty. 
In 1720 he was preparing himself for a 
journey to Holland, when he was invited as 
professor of history to the university of 
Giessen ; in the following year he began to 
discharge his duties. In 1 726 he was made 
historiographer of Hesse-Darmstadt, and was 
commissioned to write a history of Hesse, 
the materials for which he was to collect 
together with Schraincken and Estor. In 
1733 he was made superintendent of the 
library left to the university of Giessen by 
the junior professor Majo, and in 1735 ordi- 
nary libranan to the university. He became 
primarius of the philosophical faculty in 
1736, and died in March, 1747. 

Ayrmann was descended fmm a very re- 
roectable family, his grandfather, Georg 
Ayrmann, having been raised to the rank of 
nobility by the Emperor Ferdinand II., in 
1 623. Christoph Friedrich originally studied 
theology, but he gave it up for the study of 
jurisprudence. He had during his whole 
life to stmggle with adversities, which were 
increased by hypochondriasis, to which he 
was constantly subject. 

He possessed extensive and accurate know- 
ledge in history and literature, but parti- 
cularly the history of Hesse. He wrote 
numerous tracts, containing suggestions for 
the composition of large historical works, 
some of which he himself began, but he did 
not finish anything, and, according to his 
biographers, he was prevented from printing 
the great mass of his valuable writing in 
consequence of the little interest which the 
public took in the subjects. Under the name 
of Germanicus Sincerus he edited Velleius Pa- 
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terculus, Florus, Eutropius, Caesar, Suetonius, 
Justin, and Terence, with German notes. 
(Ersch and Gmber, AUgemeine Encyclopddie ; 
Jbeher, Allgem. Gelehrten- Lexicon, and Ado- 
lung’s Supplement; and particularly F. W. 
Strieder, Hessische Gelehrten Geschichte, 
vol. i. pp. 199, 214, for a complete list of 
Ayrmann’s writings, chronologically ar- 
ranged.) A. H. 

AYRTON, EDMUND, Mus. Doc., a truly 
orthodox composer of English cathedr^ 
music, was the son of an active and upright 
magistrate of the borough of Ripon, and there 
bora in 1734. He was educated, together 
with Bishop Porteous, at the grammar-school 
of tliat town, with a view to his entering 
into orders, and under the hope of his suc- 
ceeding to the joint livings of Nidd and 
Stainley, in the liberty of Ripon, which had 
been held by two at least of his forefathers ; 
but his strongly marked predilection for 
music — which most probably was generated 
by his daily access to a chamber organ that 
had been nearly one hundred and fifty years 
in his family, together with his constant at- 
tendance at the choir service of the minster — 
induced his father to prepare him for another 
rofession, though somewhat analogous, as 
e pursued it, to that for which he was at 
first designed, and to place him under the 
instruction of Dr. Nares, then organist of 
York Cathedral, with whom he commenced 
an intimacy which ripened into a friendship 
that death alone terminated. 

At an early age he was elected organist, 
auditor, and rector-chori of the collegiate 
church of Southwell, in Nottinghamshire, 
where he remained some years, and married 
a lady of good family, by whom he had 
fifteen children, of whom only one son and 
three daughters are now living (1844). In 
1764 he quitted that place, on receiving the 
appointment of “ gentleman of the chapel- 
royal.” He was shortly after installed as a 
vicar-choral of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
afterwards became one of the lay-clerks of 
Westminster Abbey. In 1780 he was pro- 
moted by Bishop Lowth to the oflSce of 
“master of the children of his majesty’s 
chapels,” on the resignation of his friend and 
master. Dr. Narcs. Having now become 
the successor of such eminent musicians as 
Blow, Croft, and Nares, he deemed it right 
to follow their example by proving his claim 
to academical honours. Accordingly, in 
1784, the university of Cambridge created 
him Doctor in Music : some time after which 
he was admitted ad eundem by the university 
of Oxford. His exercise was a grand anthem, 
“ Begin unto my God with timbrels,” having 
full orchestral accompaniments, a composition 
which attracted so much notice, and was so 
highly approved by the best musical critics, 
that it was ordered to be performed, with a 
numerous band, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, before 
the civic authorities, the judges, &c., on the 
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29th of July, 1784, the day of General 
Thanksgiving for the termination of the 
American Revolutionary War. The -work, 
which exhibits all those traits that are the 
distinctive marks of a learned musician, was 
immediately published in score. 

When the far-famed commemoration of 
Handel took place in Westminster Abbey, in 
1784, Dr, Ayrton was nominated by the king 
as one of the “assistant-directors,” which 
situation he continued to fill at all the subse- 
quent performances in that venerable struc- 
ture till the French Revolution, at which 
agitating period the public mind being too 
much excited, and the great dignitaries of 
both church and state too much occupied, to 
attend to such tranquil enjoyments, the festi- 
vals, till then annual, were discontinued. 

In 1805 he relinquished tlie mastership of 
the children of the chapel, having been al- 
lowed during many previous years to execute 
the duties of his other offices by deputy. He 
died in 1808, and his remains were deposited 
in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, near 
those of his wife and several of his children. 

Dr. Ayrton was an excellent musician of 
the good old English ecclesiastical school, a 
fact to which his productions performed at 
the Chapel-Royal bear indubitable evidence. 
Among these, and which demand particular 
notice, are, a complete and elaborate Morning 
and Evening Service in c ; another equally 
complete, but shorter, in k flat; two verse 
anthems, — “ I will sing a New Song,” and 
“Give the King thy Judgments;” and two 
full anthems with verses, — “ Thy righteous- 
ness, O God, is very high,” and “ Bow down 
thine ear, O Lord all of which evince tlie 
pen of a master, while they are equally 
pleasing to the learned and unlearned in the 
art. But the fugues which constitute the 
greater portion of the last two will ever bear 
testimony to the scientific skill, the true 
knowledge of elfect, considered in relation to 
the church, and the taste and good sense of 
the composer. (^From materiats furnished by 
Dr. Ayrton's family.') E. T. 

AYSCOUGH, ANNE. [Askew, Anne.] 

AYSCOUGH, FRANCIS, appears to have 
been so completely overlooked by biographical 
writers, that we have been unable to find any 
connected statement of facts concerning him, 
although the “ London Marine ” for Oc- 
tober, 1766, contains a highly eulogistic 
notice of his character, in which it is observed 
that he might have been called, with pro- 
priety, in the early part of his life, the child 
of good fortune. From a pamphlet published 
in 1 730, the title of which will be found at 
the close of this article, it appears that he 
was admitted of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, on the 28th of March, 1717. He took 
the degree of A.M. in 1723 ; he subsequently 
took, successively, deacon's and priest’s 
orders, and on the 16th of January, 1727, he 
was admitted scholar or probationer fellow 
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of his college. On the expiration of his 
second year of probation, he l^came a candi- 
date for an actnal fellowship. On the day for 
considering the claim, January 1.5, 1729-30, 
the president and a majority of the fel- 
lows voted against his admission, but without 
assigning any reason. Ayscough hereupon 
appealed to the Bishop of Winchester, the 
visitor of the college, who wrote to the pre- 
sident on the subject. The college requested 
time to prepare a statement of the case, but, 
in consequence of a further communication 
from the bishop, two fellows waited upon him 
to assert the right of their body to judge and 
decide upon the claims of candidates ror fel- 
lowships without being responsible to the 
visitor. At length, however, the Bishop 
cited the president and fellows to appear before 
him on the 24th of March ; but, considering 
the case an important one, they resolved to 
appear by their syndic, appointed under the 
college seal. It was agreed that the point to 
be ar^ed should be, whether, by the statutes, 
the visitor had any jurisdiction over the fel- 
lows in the matter in question, a point which 
the bishop determined in his own favour, 
declaring also his opinion in Ayscough’s 
favour on the merits of the case. A few days 
afterwards, he sent an injunction commanding 
the college to admit him, and requiring tliose 
fellows who had excluded him to defray the 
costs of both parties. Ayscough was ad- 
mitted accordingly, and he took the de- 
gree of D.D. in 1735. In 1736, when he 
published a “ Sermon preached before the 
Honourable the House of Commons, at St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, on Friday, January 
the 3Cth, 1735-6, being tlie anniversary of the 
Martyrdom of King Charles I.,” Dr. Ays- 
cough was still a fellow of Corpus Christi, 
and chaplain to his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. In 1 752 he preached a sermon on 
Rev. iii. 17, at the triennial visitation of 
the Bishop of Lincoln at Hemel Hempstead, 
which was published in 1 753 ; and in 1 755 he 
published “A Discourse on Self-Murder,” 
upon Job xiv. 14, which was preached at 
South Audley Chapel ; and on the titles of 
both of these he is styled rector of North 
Church, Hertfordshire. Dr, Ayscough held 
the office of preceptor to George III. before 
his accession to the throne, and to his brother 
Edward, Duke of York. It is supposed that 
he was recommended to the Prince of Wales, 
their father, by George, Lord Lyttelton, to 
whom he is said to have been tutor while at 
Oxford, and whose sister he married. Pro- 
bably through his connection with the royal 
family. Dr. Ayscough at length received the 
appointment of Dean of Bristol. He probably 
ditid shortly before the publication of the 
article above alluded to in the “ London Ma- 
gazine.” He left a son [Ayscough, George 
Eoward]. (Nichols, literary Anecdotes of 
the Eighteenth Century, iii. 180, viii. 433, ix. 
531 ; The Proceedings of Corpus Christi 
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College, Ojrford, in the case of Mr. Ayscough, 
vindicated, 1 73i) ; Catalogue if Graduates in 
the University (f Oxford, from 1659 to 1814, 
Oxford, 1815, p. 15; London Magazine, 
XXXV. 532, 5.33.) J. T. S. 

AYSCOUGH, SIR GEORGE. [Ayscite, 
Sir George. 1 

AYSCOUGH, GEORGE EDWARD, the 
only son of the Reverend Francis Ays- 
cough, D.D., by Anne, one of the sisters of 
George, Lord Lyttelton, -was a lieutenant in 
the 1st regiment of Foot Guards, and appears 
to have been a young man of exceedingly 
profligate character. We are not informed 
of the date of his birth, or any particulars of 
his early history, excepting that he was ho- 
noured by having George 111. and his brother 
the Duke of York for his godfathers. In 
1774 he edited “ The Works of George, Lord 
Lyttelton, formerly printed separauly, and 
now first collected together ; with some other 
pieces never before printed,” in a quarto vo- 
lume of 771 pages, to which some additional 
pages, containing further detached writing 
of Lord Lyttelton, were subseijiiently added. 
This volume contains Lord Lyttelton’s letters 
to his father, between 1728 and 1747. A se- 
cond edition was soon published in the same 
form, and a third, in three volumes, octavo, 
in 1776. The work is dedicated to Ayscough’s 
cousin, the second Lord Lyttelton, “ who,” 
observes Nichols, “has artfully developed 
his noble fetheFs motives,” in appointing 
Ayscough to the duty of editing his works, 
in the twenty-fifth letter of the collection of 
“ Letters ” published under his name in 1 780, 
which collt*ction, however, was declared by 
Lord Lyttelton’s family to be spurious. “ The 
testamentary arrangement which appointed 
him to the honourable lalx)ui*8 of an editor,” 
observes the writer of the letter referred to, 
“took its rise from these motives: 1. To 
mark a degree of parental resentment against 
an ungracious son. 2. From an opinion that 
a gracious nephew’s well-timed flattery had 
created of his own understanding. And 3. 
From a design of bestowing upon this same 
gracious nephew a legacy of honour from the 
publication, and profit ftom the sale of the 
volume.” In 1776 Ayscough published, in 
8vo. “ Semiramis, a T ragedy ; as it is acted 
at the Theatre-Royal in Drury Lane.” This 
play, which has an epilogue by Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, superseded at Drury- Lane 
George Keate’s adaptation of tlie “ Semi- 
ramis” of Voltaire. In the following year, 
Ayscough having injured his constitution by 
his vicious habits, travelled on the Continent 
for the recovery of his health, and during his 
travels wrote an account 'of his journey, 
which was published on his return home in 
1778, in 8vo., under the title of “letters 
from an Officer in the Guards to his Friend 
in England, containing some accounts of 
France and Italy.” His journey produced 
no lasting benefit to his ruined heal^, for he 
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died, after a lingering illness, on the 14th 
(or, according to the “Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,” the 19m) of October, 1779. Nichols 
obsen’-es that “ though a military man,” 
Ayscough “ submitted to be insulted by a 
gentleman (Mr. Swift, author of a poem 
called “The Gamblers”), who repeatedly 
treated him as a poltroon ; and, though in 
no affluent circumstances, he gave up his 
commission to avoid doing his duty when 
called upon by his sovereign to fight in 
America and he adds that Ayscough “ left 
behind him a monument of his unexampled 
disregard of every principle of virtue and 
decency, in a journal of the most secret 
transactions of his life,” which, according 
to the account given to that writer, was a 
record of the most abominable character. 
The “ Biographia Dramatica” states that 
he relinquished the profession of arras in 
consequence of ill health. (Nichols, Li- 
terary Anecdotes if the Eighteenth Century, 
iii. 180 — 182, ii. 332; Biisjraphia Dramatica, 
edition of 1812, i. 14 ; Gentleman's Magazine, 
xlix. 520.) J. T. S. 

AYSCOUGH, JAMES, a London optician 
of the earlier half of the eighteenth century, 
of whose history we have been unable to 
find any particulars, wrote a very judicious 
popular treatise upon vision and the use of 
spectacles, which passed through several edi- 
tions, under somewhat motlified titles. That 
which appears to l)e the first is dated 1750, 
and forms a duodecimo pamphlet, entitled 
“ A Short Account of the Nature and Use of 
Spectacles ; in which is recommended a kind 
of glass for spectacles, preferable to any 
hitherto made use of for that purpose.” A 
third edition appeared in 1754. The latest 
edition preserved in the British Mu.seum is 
the sixth, published by Ayscough’s succes- 
sor, without date. It is entitled “A Short 
Account of the Eye and Nature of Vision ; 
chiefly designed to illustrate the use and ad- 
vantage of Spectacles,” and it embraces, at 
somewhat greater length than the former, 
rules for choosing glasses to suit various de- 
fects of sight, and other useful practical in- 
fonnation, and is illustrated with a folding 
plate. J. T. S. 

AYSCOUGH, SAMUEL, was the grand- 
son of William Ayscough, who, about the 
year 1710, introduced the art of printing into 
Nottingham, and who died March 2, 1719; 
and the son of George Ayscough, who suc- 
ceeded to his father’s business in Nottingham, 
where he was settled as an eminent printer 
and stationer for upwards of forty years. 
George Ayscough, however, wasted his sub- 
stance upon several wild projects, one of 
which was a scheme for extracting gold from 
the dross of coals, an idea which, however 
chimerical it may ajipear, may have been 
suggested, in the absence of correct mineralo- 
gical knowledge, by the freejuent occurrence 
in the coal of the district m which he re- 
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sided, of pyritous seams and fragments of a 
littering golden hue. Alx>ut the year 1762 
e took a fiirm at Great Wigston, in Leices- 
tershire, where he lost the remnant of his own 
property, and also that of his son and daugh- 
ter. Samuel Ayscough, who, according to a 
portrait published with his memoir in the 
“Gentleman’s Magazine,” was bom in 1745, 
was educated at Nottingham, under Mr. 
Richard Johnson, the author of “ Noctes Not- 
tinghami&c and > he assisted his ' father^ in 
his business, his various experiments, and the 
management of his farm, until circumstances 
compelled him to work as a labouring miller 
for the support of his father and sbter. 
While thus struggling against his adverse 
fortune, his situation became known to a gen- 
tleman in London, who had been his school- 
fellow, and who sent for him, and, on his 
arrival in the metropolis, clothed him, and 
obtained employment for him as an over- 
looker to some street-paviours. It was not 
long, however, before he obtained a more 
congenial engagement After assisting for a 
time in the shop of Mr. Rivington, a book- 
seller in St. Paul’s Churchyard, he obtained, 
apparently through the exertions of his friend, 
an engagement, at a very small weekly sti- 
pend, as an assistant under the principal 
librarian of the British Museum. His skill 
in arranging and cataloguing books and ma- 
nuscripts soon recommended him to an in- 
crease of salary, and also to occasional em- 
ployment in the libraries of private gentle- 
men; and he generously shared his gains 
with his father, whom he had, with some 
assistance from his early friend, sent for to 
London, and whom he maintained in comfort 
until his death, on the 18th of November, 
1783. 

After having been employed in a subor- 
dinate capacity in the British Museum for 
fifteen years, Ayscough was, about the year 
1785, appointed assistant-librarian u^n the 
establishment After some difficulties, we 
are informed, he accomplished his desire of 
taking holy orders, but at what time appears 
rather uncertain. Chalmers places that event 
after his appointment in the Museum, and the 
title of “ Reverend” is omitted in a printed 
“List of the Society of Antiquaries, from 
1717 to 1796,” in recording his election as 
F.S.A. on the 12th of March, 1789 ; but, on 
the other hand, he is styled “ clerk” upon 
the title-page of his “ Catalogue,” published 
in 1782. In a brief notice of his father in 
the “Gentleman’s Magazine” for 1783 (vol. 
liii. p. 982), it is observed that he had been 
engaged for seven years in making catalogues 
of printed books in the British Museum, and 
that he entered holy orders at the end of that 
term. He was ordained to the curacy of 
Normanton-upon-Soar, in Nottinghamshire; 
and he also became assistant-curate of St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields, London, where he gained 
the esteem and friendship of several distin- 
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guished persons. In 1 790 he was chosen to 
preach the annual Fairchild lecture, at Shore- 
ditch church, before the Royal Society ; 
which he continued to do until the comple- 
tion of his series of fifteen discourses, on 
Whit-Tuesday, 1804. About a year before 
his death he was presented, by the Lord 
Chancellor Eldon, to the living of Cudham, 
in Kent, about seventeen miles from London, 
where he regularly perfonned duty, though 
he continued to reside at the British Museum, 
where he died, of dropsy on the chest, on the 
30th of October, 1804, in his sixtieth year. 
He was buried in the cemetery of St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, behind the Foundling Hospital, 
with a monumental inscription by his asso- 
ciate in the British Museum, the Reverend 
Thomas Maurice. 

Many of the labours of Ayscough, espe- 
cially in connection with the libraiy of the 
British Museum, were of such a nature that 
they cannot be distinctly pointed out The 
following works, however, appear to have 
been wholly by him, and most of them were 
published with his name : — 1. “ A Catalogue 
of the Manuscripts preserved in the British 
Museum, hitherto undescribed, consisting of 
five thousand volumes ; including the collec- 
tions of Sir Hans Sloane, Bart, the liev. 
Thomas Birch, D.D., and about five hundred 
volumes bequeathed, pre.sented, or purchased 
at various times.” This admirable catalogue 
is in two volumes, quarto, paged continu- 
ously, and sometimes bound in one, and it 
was published in 1782. The manuscripts are 
arranged in classes, according to their sub- 
jects ; and the catalogue has two copious in- 
dexes, the first of which enables the reader 
knowing the number of any manuscript to 
find the page on which it is described, while 
the second forms a minute index of the names 
of persons mentioned in the catalogue. A 
letter explanatory of the plan of this cata- 
logue was communicated by Ayscough to 
the “Gentleman’s Magazine, in 1781, while 
the work was in progress (see vol. li. pp. 69, 
70, 117). 2. “ Remarks on tlie Letters of an 
American Farmer; or, a detection of the 
errors of Mr. J. Hector St. John, pointing 
out the pernicious tendency of those letters 
to Great Britain,” an octavo pamplJet, pub- 
lished in 1 783, of which an account is given 
in the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” vol. liii. p, 
1036. 3, “ A General Index to the Annual 

Register,” from 1758 to 1780, both inclusive. 
This index, which forms an octavo volume, 
and was published anonymously, was so well 
received that second and third editions were 
called for, the latter appearing in 1799, and 
being somewhat improved and extended; 
and in the same year appeared a second vo- 
lume of Index, embracing the years 1781 to 
1792. The subjects are, in these indexes, 
classed under fourteen headings, and the re- 
ferences in each class are arranged alpha- 
betically. 4. “ A General Index to the 
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Monthly Review, from its commencement to 
the end of the seventieth volume,” in two 
volumes, octavo, 1786. The first volume 
consists of a catalogue of the books and 
pamphlets reviewed, divided into eighteen 
classes, each of which is arranged under a 
separate alphabet, together with an additional 
alphabet or index of addenda, and an alpha- 
betical index of authors’ name^ referring 
not to the pages of the Review itself, but to 
those of the Index or classified catalogue of 
books. The second volume contains, under 
one alphabet, an index to the memorable 
passages relating to discoveries and improve- 
ments in the arts, literary anecdotes, critical 
remarks, &c. A “ Continuation” of this in- 
dex, embracing from the seventy-first to the 
eighty-first volume of the Review, and also 
compiled by Ayscough, was published in one 
volume in 1796. 5. “ A General Index to 

the first fifty-six volumes of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, from its commencement in the 
year 1731 to the end of 1786,” two volumes, 
octavo, 1 789 ; the first consisting of an alpha- 
betical index to the essays, dissertations, and 
historical passages, including the more im- 
portant biographical articles ; while the 
second volume consists of four separate in- 
dexes, to the poetical articles, the names of 
persons, the plates, and the books and 
pamphlets reviewed, respectively. It is 
greatly to be regretted that, so far as the 
commoner names are concerned, the index 
to the names of persons is rendered almost 
useless by the omission of initials of Christian 
names, or any other means of identifying the 
persons referred to, and the total want of 
classification as to the nature of the notices 
referred to. It thus happens, that in many 
cases one or two hundred references, and in 
some instances from five to six hundred re- 
ferences, are given under one heading, which 
renders the search after an obituary notice, 
or other matter not referred to in the first 
volume of the Index, a most wearisome task. 
In the continuation of tliis Index suhsequently 

f tublished by Nichols, the inconvenience al- 
uded to is even greater, owing to the greater 
number of references inserted. 6. “ An Index 
to the Remarkable Passages and Words made 
use of by Shakspeare, calculated to point out 
the different meanings to which the words 
are applied,” in one large octavo volume, 
very closely printed, and published in 1790 
by Stockdale, together with an edition of 
Shakspere printed in a uniform style, for 
binding in either one or two volumes. In 
this laborious work the words are given in 
alphabetical order, and after each word is 
placed, first the line in which it occurs, then 
the name of the play, together with a refer- 
ence to the act and scene, and, thirdly, refer- 
ences to the page, column, and line of the 
edition of Shatepere which the Index was 
intended more especially to accompany. An 
index to the characters is incorporated under 
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the same alphabet, and a short index of cross- 
references, or words referred from one head 
to another, is added at the end. 7. “ A Ge- 
neral Index to the first twenty volumes of 
the British Critic,” in one volume, octavo, 
1804, arranged on a simpler plan than any 
of the preceding, being divided into two parts 
only, the first being an alphabetical list of 
all Ae books reviewed, and the second an 
index to extracts, criticisms, and general 
matters. A continuation of this Index was 
subsequently compiled by Dr. Blagdon. 
8. Ayscough also assisted in the catalogue of 
printed bwks in the British Museum, pub- 
lishe<l in two folio volumes, in 1787, under 
the title of “ Librorum Impressorum qui in 
Museo Britannico adservantur Catalogus;” 
of which it is said that about two-thirds were 
compiled by Dr. Maty and Mr. Harper, and 
the remainder by Ayscough. At the time of 
his death he was engaged on a new and more 
extensive catalogue of the printed books in 
the Museum. He also compiled a very ela- 
borate and excellent Catalogue, which has 
never been printed, of the Antient Rolls and 
Charters in the British Museum. The manu- 
script of this catalogue forms three very large 
folio volumes, the last of which contains two 
indexes, the first “ to names of places, and 
some little other matter where it appeared 
necessary,” and the second to names of per- 
sons. A table of the contents of the tliree 
volumes is prefixed to the first index, accord- 
ing to which the number of charters, rolls, 
and seals descril)ed is nearly sixteen thou- 
sand. From notes by Ayscough at the com- 
mencement and close oi this great work, it 
appears to have been begun on the 8th of 
May, 1787, and complete on the 18th of 
August, 1792; but some few additions were 
made subsequent to the latter date. 

In addition to the separate indexes above 
mentioned, Ayscough made indexes for se- 
veral other works, among which were those, 
of great extent in proportion to the works 
themselves, to the “ Calendarium Rotularum 
Patentium in Turri Lrondinensi,” and the 
“ Taxatio Ecclesiastica Anglia; et Wallim 
auctoritate P. Nicholai IV.,” published by 
the Record Commission in 1802; and those 
to Bridges’s “ History and Antiquities of the 
County of Northampton,” and Mannings 
“ History of Surrey.” According to the 
“ Gentleman’s Magazine,” he also compiled 
the indexes to the “ New Review,” edited by 
Dr. Maty ; and he is said to have told a friend 
that he had indexed as much, at various times, 
as had produced him 1300/. He received 200 
^ineas for his Index to Shakspeare. In ad- 
dition to these labours he assisted in the ar- 
rangement of the Records in the Tower, and 
he was a very frequent contributor to the 
“ Gentleman’s Magazine,” by the editor of 
which work it was remarked that he pos- 
sessed considerable knowledge of topographi- 
cal antiquities, and that perhaps no man 
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emerging from such personal difficulties, and 
contending with many disadvantages, ever 
acquired so much general knowledge, or 
knew better how to apply it to useful pur- 
poses. He acquired a sufficient knowledge 
of several languages to enable him, with his 
knowledge of old books and their authors, 
and his skill in deciphering difficult hand- 
writing, to perform his duties as librarian 
with eminent success ; and, though there was 
something of bluntness in his manner, he 
was ever ready to assist the researches of the 
curious, and to impart to such as required it 
the knowledge which he had acquired of the 
vast resources of the Museum library. His 
talents being appreciated by his employers, 
his salary was increased, and during the 
latter part of his life he was placed in very 
comfortable circumstances, by which he was 
the better enabled to exercise the benevolent 
disposition by which he was especially dis- 
tinguished. (^Gentleman's Magazine, Ixxiv. 
1093—1095, also 518, li. 69, 70, 117, liii. 
982, 1014, 1036; Chalmers, Biographical 
Dictionary (the article “ Ayscough” in that 
work having, according to Nichols’s “ Lite- 
rary Anecdotes,” vol. ix. pp. 54 — 56, where 
it is reprinted almost verbatim, been revised 
by Chalmers himself from Nichols’s own 
memoir in the “ Gentleman’s Magazine”) ; 
Nichols, Prrface to vol. v. of the General 
Index to the Gentleman's Magazine, p. viii. ; 
Ayscough, Works as above.) J. T. S. 

AYSCU, EDWARD, appears, from the 
address to the reader prefixed to his only 
known work, to have resided at Cotham, in 
Lincolnshire ; but we can find no other ac- 
count of him. He published in 1607, at 
London, a small quarto volume of about 
400 pages, entitled “ A Historie contayning 
the Warres, Treaties, Marriages, and other 
occurrents betweene England and Scotland, 
from King William the Conqueror, vntil the 
Happy Vnion of them both in our gratious 
King James; with a briefe declaration of 
the first inhabitants of tliis island, and what 
seuerall nations haue sithence settled them- 
selues therein one after another.” Ayscu’s 
professed object in the publication of this 
work was the promotion of a good feeling 
between the English and the Scotch ; and he 
claims credit only for digesting his matter, 
derived from various imperfect and scattered 
sources, into a compact and continuous his- 
tory. J. T. S. 

AYSCUE, AYSCOUGH, ASCOUGH, or 
ASKEW, SIR GEORGE, was descended 
from a good family settled at South Kelsey, 
Lincolnshire, the name of which is written 
in many different ways by different writers, 
and even by the same writer at different 
times. Whitelock alone gives the name of 
this individual in five different forms — Ais- 
cough, Ascue, Ascugh, Askue, and Ays- 
cough; and other authorities have Aiscue, 
Ascough, and Askew ; while the name Ash- 
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cough has been applied to some earlier mem- 
bers of the family. Ayscue, the orthography 
adopted in the “ Biographia Britannica,” and 
in this article, is the form in which, as ap- 
pears by two original letters preserved among 
the Lansdowne MSS. in the British Museum, 
Sir George wrote his name. Sir George 
Ayscue was a younger son of William Ays- 
cue, Esq., one of the gentlemen of the privy 
chamber to Charles I. ; and he had an elder 
brother. Sir Edward Ayscue, who, on the 
breaking out of the civil war, adhered to the 
parliament, and was one of the commissioners 
appointed by them on the 22nd of December, 
1645, to reside with the Scottish army. 
George Ayscue, the date of whose birth we 
are unable to ascertain, entered the navy at 
an early age, acquired the character of an 
able officer, and received knighthood from 
Charles I. He, however, took part with tlie 
parliament, “ when,” as Dr. Campbell ob- 
serves ill the “ Biographia Britannica,” “ by 
a very singular intrigue they got possession 
of tlie fleet;” and when, in July, 1648, the 
greater part of the navy, being twen^ men- 
of-war, most of them first and second rates, 
well manned and furnished, quitted the ser- 
vice of the parliament, and went over to the 
Prince of Wales, Ayscue gave a proof of his 
zeal in their service, by securing for them 
the vessel commanded by himself, which was 
called the Lion, which he then brought into 
the Thames. This secured the confidence of 
the parliament, who immediately gave him 
the command of a squadron that was em- 
ployed to watch the motions of the Prince of 
Wales ; in the execution of which commis- 
sion he not only kept the royalist fleet in 
check, but also, by the exercise of his interest 
with the seamen, drew back many who had 
deserted from the parliament. What his 
rank in the navy may have been previous to 
this event we are not informed ; but it ap- 
pears from Whitelock tliat, on the ICth of 
March, 1648-9, tlie parliament passed an 
order for him “ to command as Admiral of 
the Irish Seas,” without, it would appear, 
giving him a formal commission. Subse- 
quently, however, the same writer records an 
order for “ continuing” Ayscue as “ Vice- 
Admiral of the Irish ^*as.”- In this capacity 
he supplied the garrison of Dublin, which 
was then in danger of starving, with provi- 
sions, and thereby enabled it to hold out; 
and he watched the revolted fleet, then under 
the command of Prince Rupert, so narrowly 
as to prevent it from doing anything of im- 
portance, and at lengtli blocked it up in Kin- 
sale. He also convoyed Cromwell’s army 
to Ireland, and secured its landing ; and to 
his services the parliament chiefly owed tlie 
securing of Ireland at that critical period. 
For these the parliament, in July, 1649, not 
only voted his continuance in the same com- 
mand, but also ordered the payment of his 
arrears, and presented him with 100/. 
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When the war in Ireland was at an end, 
and parliament had time to attend to the sub- 
jection of the more distant dependencies of 
the country, Ayscue was instructed to form, 
man, and victual, as soon as possible, a squa- 
dron to proceed to Barbadoes; but, before 
he was ready to sail, his destination was 
changed in consequence of a report that the 
Dutch were in treaty with Sir John Green- 
ville, who then held the Scilly Isles for 
Charles II. It being considered necessary to 
reduce the Scilly Islands before proceeding to 
Barbadoes, Blake and Ayscue were sent there 
in the spring of 1G51 ; but as they had only 
a small body of troops on board their squa- 
dron, while Greenville had a considerable 
force in the island of St. Marj> commanded 
by some of the ablest officers of the royalist 
army, they hesitated to risk an engagement. 
Greenville also perceived that, if the con- 
test were pushed to extremities, it must end 
fktally to himself and his forces, and he there- 
fore entered into a treaty with the parlia- 
mentary commanders, who gave him fiur 
conditions. Ayscue arrived at Plymouth 
with Greenville and other prisoners in 
June, 16.')! ; and the parliament were much 
pleased with the reduction of the islands; 
because the privateers issuing from them 
had been exceedingly mischievous to trade. 
When, however, they heard the conditions 
of the treaty, they blamed Blake and Ayscue 
for l)eing too liberal, and hesitated to ratify 
it, until Blake threatened to lay down his 
commission, and said that Ayscue would do 
the same. Ayscue subsequently* sailed for 
Barbadoes, where he arrived on the 26th of 
October. He found that Lord Willoughby 
of Parham, who commanded there for the 
king, or rather for the royal party, but who 
had formerly been connected with the par- 
liamentary party, had assembled a body of 
,6000 men for the defence of the island, and 
that his talents and probity had completely 
won the afl'ections of the inhabitants. Ayscue, 
while fully aware of these difficulties, boldly 
forced his passage into the harbour, and took 
possession of one English and eleven Dutch 
merchant ships, hoping also to excite an in- 
surrection in the island. Failing in the latter 
object, he summoned Willoughby on the next 
day to surrender ; but his lordship declared 
his intention to keep the island for Charles 

*.A note in the “ Biograpliia Britannica” would 
make it appear that Ayscue could have had no share 
in actually granting these conditions; liecause, it 
states, he had nut only written fur the parliament’s 
onlers to continue his voyage to Barbadoes, but had 
actually sailed before the articles were signed, the 
date of the latter event being May 23rd, Ifiai. This 
statement, however, is inconsistent with those of 
Whitelock. who mentions, under the date June 12th, 
1(151, the receipt of letters by parliament. “ That Sir 
George Ascue was not gone for Barbadoes, but was 
Come into Plymouth with Sir John ( jreenville,” &c. ; 
and again, under date August 8th, 1R51, “Letters 
that Sir George Askue was set sail for thclBarbadoes.” 
{Mim-irials of the English, Ajfhirs, ed. 1732, pp. 495 
and 519.) 
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II. at the hazard of his life, and immediately 
put it in the best possible position for defence. 
Knowing his numerical weakness, Ayscue 
did not choose to discover it to so cautious 
an enemy by landing his forces ; but on re- 
ceiving intelligence from England of the 
defeat of .the royal army at Worcester, toge- 
ther with an intercepted letter from Lady 
Willoughby, giving a detailed account of the 
battle, he summoned the governor a second 
time, sending with the summons Lady Wil- 
loughby’s letter, which, however, did not 
make him alter his resolution. Ayscue con- 
tinued at anchor in Speight’s Bay until De- 
cember, when, on the arrival of the Virginia 
merchant fleet, he summoned >Villoughby a 
third time, and made as if he had received an 
expected reinforcement, welcoming the Vir- 
ginia ships as if tliey had been men-of-war. 
Having thus given an idea of his superior 
strength, he speedily prepared for landing 
his forces, which appear to have been greatiy 
inferior to those of W^illoughby. The “ Bio- 
graphia Britannica” says that he had not 
above 2000 men ; but this number probably 
included his whole force, naval and military, 
as the same authority afterwards speaks of 
the forces landed as a regiment of 700 men, 
to whom were added 150 Scotch servants 
from the Virginia fleet, and some seamen, to 
make them appear more formidable ; while 
Whitelock says he had 600 men, of whom 
170 were Scots. The soldiers landed on 
the 17th of December, under the command 
of Colonel Allen, a gentleman of Barbadoes, 
who had been to England to solicit aid from 
the parliament, and who was in Ayscue’s fleet. 
They found W’illoughby well entrenched 
near a fort on the sea-coast; but, after a 
sharp engagement, they succeeded in over- 
powering the islanders, and taking their fort, 
with four cannon which were mounted in it. 
Colonel Allen was killed while attempting to 
land ; and after the engagement the sailors 
retunied to the ships, which cruised about to 
prevent the arrival of succours, while the 
soldiers retained possession of the fort, from 
which they made excursions into the coun- 
try. There still remained, however, more 
tlian 5000 horse and foot with Willoughby, 
and the Virginia fleet was about to depart for 
want of provisions. In this critical position 
of affairs, Ayscue entered into negotiations 
with Colonel Moddiford, or Muddiford, one 
of the leading men of the island, with a view 
to bringing Willoughby to terms of capitula- 
tion ; an attempt which might have proved 
unsuccessful, but for the accident of a cannon- 
ball, which was fired at nmdom, breaking 
into the room in which his officers were sit- 
ting in council, and striking a panic among 
them. Ayscue promptly followed up this 
advantage, and ordered all his forces on 
shore, under the command of Captain Mor- 
rice, as if he intended to attack the enemy in 
their entrenchments. This demonstration so 
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alarmed the principal inhabitants, that Wil- 
loughby was induced to enter into negotia- 
tions with Ayscue, and in January, l(i5l-2, 
the island was given up upon honourable 
terms, which provided for Willoughby’s free- 
dom of person and estate, and for the pro- 
tection of the inhabitants. The islands of 
Nevis, Antigua, and St. Christopher were 
surrendered to the parliament by the same 
articles; and the news of the reduction of 
l^rbadoes had such an eftect that Virginia 
was taken without any difficulty by Captain 
Dennis, who was detached with a few ships 
for that purpose. Ayscue appointed new 
governors for Barbadoes, and Antigua and 
the Leeward Isles, and then returned to Eng- 
land with his squadron and thirty-six prizes, 
arriving at Plymouth, where he was received 
with extraordinary manifestations of joy, on 
the 2.')th of May, l(j52. The reduction of 
Barbadoes had been considered more im- 
portant than that of any other of our foreign 
possessions ; and, independent of the circum- 
stance that Willoughby, as a deserter from 
the popular cause, could not hope for mercy 
from the parliament, the inhabitants were 
considered to be the least affected to the new 
government. 

Soon after his return, Ayscue was again 
called into active service by the Dutch war 
which had broken out during his absence, 
notwithstanding the foul condition of his 
ships, which were more fit to be laid up than 
to ^ pressetl immediately into active service. 
In the month of June, in obedience to orders 
from London, Ayscue, with his squadron of 
eleven sail, joined his old friend and col- 
league, Admiral Blake, at Dover; and as 
Blake was ordered early in the following 
month to sail northward to destroy the Dutch 
herring fishery, Ayscue was left alone to 
command the fleet in the Downs. Of his 
exploits about this time there are various 
accounts, which could only be explained and 
reconciled by entering into very minute de- 
tails. It is sufficient to say that he captured 
several Dutch vessels, and that, receiving 
intimation of a Dutch fleet of forty sail, called 
by Chamock Saint Ube’s fleet, being near 
the coast, he gave chace, captured seven ves- 
sels, sunk four, ran twenty-four upon the 
French coast, which was little better for 
them than being taken or sunk, seeing that 
the French plundered them without mercy, 
and separate the rest from their convoy. 
While in the Downs with his small fleet, 
which some say at that time consisted of ten, 
aud others of only seven vessels, the Dutch 
admiral Van Tromp, who had a very large 
force at sea, dispatched some ships to cut off 
his escape to the north or the south, and sta- 
tioned himself between Ayscue and the river 
Thames, resolved to prevent reinforcements 
from reaching him, and to attack aud sink 
his fleet. Such, however, were the precau- 
tions adopted by the English, by a signal 
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made from Dover Castle for all the ships to 
keep to sea ; by raising a platform with artil- 
lery betM’een Deal and Sandown Castles, so 
as to bear upon the Dutch fleet if it should 
endeavour to come iu ; and by ordering the 
Kentish militia to the sea-shore to aid the 
attack with their small-shot, that V’au Tromp 
was compelled to abandon his design, and to 
leave Ayscue and his squadron in safety. 
This M'as early in July, and, so soon as this 
danger was over, Ayscue M'as ordered to 
Plymouth, to bring in five East India ships 
under convoy, after which he captured four 
French and Dutch prizes. In August intel- 
ligence was received of Van Tromp’s fleet 
having been seen off the back of the Isle of 
Wight, upon which Ayscue, with a fleet 
of about forty vessels, most of which were 
hired merchantmen, stretched across towards 
the coast of France to meet it On the 16th 
of August, according to Dr. Campbell in the 
“ Biographia Britannica,” Ayscue got sight 
of the Dutch fleet, which immediately quitted 
its convoy of merchantmen, fifty iu number. 
The fight commenced about four in the after- 
temoon, and Ayscue, with nine others, broke 
through the Dutch fleet, receiving much 
damage in his rigging, aud returning it in 
the hulls of the enemy. Having passed 
through them, according to the same ac- 
count, he got the weather-gage, and attacked 
them again ; but as all his fleet did not come 
up, and night drew on, it was a drawn battle, 
no ship having been lost by the English or 
Dutch, although several of the Dutch ships 
were shot through and through. They were, 
nevertheless, able to proceed on their voyage, 
and anchored the next day, after being fol- 
lowed by the English to the Isle of Bassa, 
beyond which no further attempt was made 
by Ayscue’s fleet, on account, ostensibly, of 
the danger of the French coast, whence they 
returned to Plymouth Sound to repair. The 
truth, however, observes the writer whose 
account of this affair we have condensed, was 
that some of Sir George’s captains were a 
little bashful iu this affair, and that the fleet 
was in such a condition that it was absolutely 
necessary to refit before proceeding again 
into action. He adds, in a note, that there 
were various reports respecting this engage- 
ment, some of which reflect^ on Ayscue 
himself, and otliers on those under him ; and 
lx)th he and Chamock quote several different 
statements respecting the relative numbers 
of the two fleets, the discrepancies between 
which may be partly, but not entirely, ac- 
counted for by a confusion as to which were 
vessels of war, which merchantmen armed 
and taking part in the fight, and which trad- 
ing vessels under convoy. According to the 
French memoir of De liuyter (who appears 
to have been the commander of the Dutch 
fleet engaged on this occasion, although it 
is called Van Tromp’s fleet), tlie Dutch com- 
mander had a fleet of thirty-three vessels 
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of war (not thirty-eight, as quoted by Eng- 
lish writers, probably by a clerical or typo- 
graphical error), and he escorted sixty mer- 
chant vessels ; while Ayscue had forty ships 
of war. But, supposing these numbers to be 
correct, it appears unquestionable that, owing 
to the tardiness of many of Ayscue's captains, 
he M’as left to bear the brunt of the action 
with a force greatly inferior to that of the 
enemy. The author of the French life of 
De Ruyter alluded to, the title of which will 
be fouud at the close of this article, describes 
the engagement as a most gallant affair ; but 
says that while Ayscue retired to Plymouth 
under cover of the night, De Ruyter, having 
repaired his injuries as well as he could, pre- 
pared to meet him on the next day, and 
finding that he did not seek a second battle, 
contemplated even following him to Ply- 
mouth ; which, however, he did not do. An 
English memoir of De Ruyter, also referred 
to at the close of the article, states that after 
the engagement the Dutch commander, being 
chiefly anxious for the safety of his convoy, 
and finding that Ayscue did not think well 
to renew the contest, carried off Ids fleet 
without the loss of a single ship ; but that, 
being directed to remain in the mouth of the 
Channel, Ruyter “discharged an English ship 
that he had taken, upon condition that the 
master should acquaint Sir George Ayscue 
that he stayed for him, and would be glad to 
see him ; but,” proceeds this authority, “ Sir 
George, knowing well the prudence and 
valour of the commander, and the humour 
of the Dutch, not rash to run any apparent 
risk only for ostentation of bravery, his own 
fleet being inferior in numbers, and having 
received no new orders from his masters, 
returned no answer.” 

During the greater part of September, in 
the same year, 1()52, Ayscue was with Blake 
in the northern seas, where he took several 
prizes; and towards the latter end of that 
month he returned with him to the Downs, 
with men-of-war to the number of one hun- 
dred and twenty sail ; after which, while 
Blake pursued a great Dutch fleet which 
made its appearance on the 27th, Ayscue 
returned to Chatham with his own ship, and 
sent the rest of his squadron into various 
ports to be careened. 

It would seem that, though the parliament 
had not openly expressed dissatisfaction with 
his conduct upon his return from Barbadoes, 
his friends intimated to him that the cordial 
reception given to him by his employers was 
more apparent than sincere, and that they 
were secretly ill-pleased with the liberality 
of the terms which he had granted to Lord 
Willoughby, as they had been in the previous 
affair of Sir John Greenville. So long as 
these jealousies were concealed, Ayscue con- 
tinued to perform what he conceived to be 
his duty, without suffering himself to be dis- 
turbed by them ; but ^e next important 
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event in his life appears to be the natural 
consequence of so unpleasant a state of feel- 
ing. About the close of November, a few 
weeks only subsequent to the events above 
narrated, Blake, who was lying near the 
mouth of the Thames, conceiving that the 
winter was too far advanced to render fhr- 
ther action probable, detached twenty vessels 
from his fleet to bring up a convoy of colliers 
from Newcastle, and sent twelve more to 
Plymouth. Ayscue being also absent with 
fifteen ships to be careened, Blake had only 
thirty-seven sail of meu-oftwar, and a few 
small vessels, remaining under his immediate 
command, when Van Tromp appeared, with 
a fleet of eighty-five sail. Blake determined 
to give him battle, and a general engagement 
ensued, the details of which belong to the life 
of Blake. The English accounts of the battle 
say nothing of Ayscue, who, it might be pre- 
sumed, took no part in the engagement ; but, 
according to the Dutch accounts referred to 
by Dr. Campbell, he would seem at least to 
have been with Blake when, after having, as 
he conceived, sufficiently vindicated the ho- 
nour of his country^, he determined to retreat 
up the river, instead of renewing the battle 
on the following day; for it is stated tliat 
Ayscue inclined to a bolder, though less pru- 
dent coimse, anticipating the ostentatious ex- 
ultation which was, in feet, manifested by 
Van Tromp, when, after seeking in vain for 
the English fleet, he hoisted a broom at his 
maintop to intimate that he had swept them 
from the Channel ; and that, disgusted at 
Blake’s retreat, he laid down his commission. 
Supposing these circumstances to be true, it 
is hardly probable that the resignation of 
such a man would have been accepted, if 
there had not been a wish to get rid of him ; 
but some writers do not even assign this 
cause, while Chamock says that the parlia- 
ment dismissed him from their service upon 
the shallow pretence “ that he had not b^n 
so victorious as he ought to have been,” 
a statement which, though not distinctly su^ 
ported by Heath, is not inconsistent with his 
account, which shows that, at least, they ne- 
ver employed him again, on account of some 
such dissatisfaction. The manner in which 
William Lilly preserved the dates of Ays- 
cue’s principal achievements in his almanac, 
also favours the supposition that, while Ays- 
cue was in high credit with the people, he 
had received ungrateful treatment from the 
parliament; for Lilly seems to have made 
allusion to Ayscue’s exploits after he was 
laid aside, with a view to casting odium upon 
the parliament. The “Biographia Britan- 
nica” hints at a further reason which may have 
induced the parliament the more willingly to 
part with Ayscue, arising from the circum- 
stance that the vacancy occasioned by his re- 
tirement would aid them in their efforts to 
curb the influence of Cromwell, by removing 
some of his most suspected adherents from the 
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army into the naval service ; and also inti- 
mates that Cromwell and his party were pro- 
bably well pleased with his retirement, be- 
cause, on the one hand, it might tend to render 
the parliament, which he was about to dissolve, 
unpopular, and likewise because he might, 
had he continued in the fleet, have opposed 
their contemplated measures. Whatever 
may have been the real cause of his retire- 
meut, his past .services were acknowledged 
by a parliamentary grant of three hundred 
pounds in money, and of an estate in Ireland 
worth three hundred pounds i>er annum, iu 
consequence of which he visited Ireland in 
1655, where he appears to have had frequent 
conferences with Henry Cromwell, M'ho w'as 
then governor of that country, and who ap- 
pears, from a letter to secretary Thurloe, 
which is printed in the notes to the “ Biogra- 
phia Britannica,” to have had a just appre- 
ciation of his merits. 

Upon his dismissal or resignation, Ayscue 
t retired to his country-seat in the county of 
Surrey, where he led a quiet life, without in- 
terfering in public affairs. He appears to have 
lived in considerable splendour, and to have 
been visited by distinguished foreigners, as 
well as by his own countrymen, as one of 
the greatest naval captains of the age. He 
was drawn from his retirement after a few 
years by circumstances which arose out of 
Cromwell’s jealousy of the Dutch, occasioned 
especially by their having espoused the cause 
of the King of Denmark, and shown a desire 
to destroy the power of Sweden. Wishing 
to oppose the Dutch without a renewal of 
open war with them, the Protector encou- 
raged the Swedes to improve and extend 
their naval force, and promised to assist 
them with able and experienced officers. In 
pursuance of this policy the Swedish ambas- 
sador was introduced to Ayscue by the Lord- 
Keeper Whitelock, who has preserved in his 
“Memorials” (pp. 649, 650) an account of 
the conversation which took place on the 
subject of naval architecture during this in- 
terview, which was held iu 1656, at Ayscue’s 
country residence. Ayscue did not comply 
with the invitation offered to him during the 
life of Oliver Cromwell, but at length, 
towards the close of the year 1658, after see- 
ing some other officers embark, he sailed for 
Sweden. Before he went, however, Simon 
Petkum, the Danish minister, wrote to Thur- 
loe by way of remonstrance, endeavouring, 
but in vain, to induce the English govern- 
ment to interfere and prevent his voyage. 
On his arrival iu Sweden, Ayscue was most 
honourably received by the king, Charles 
Gustavus; and a letter written by him to 
Sir John Williams, from Lanscrowne, or 
Laudscroone, towards the close of 1659, 
and now preserved among the Lansdowne 
MSS., show's that he was well satisfied with 
the honours bestowed upon him. Charles 
Gustavus might probably have fulfilled a 
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promise which he is said to have made, of 
raising him to the rank of high admiral of 
Sweden, had he not been himself carried off 
by unexpected death, on the 1 3tli of February, 
1660, shortly after which event Ayscue re- 
turned to England. He does not appear to 
have had any hand in the restoration of 
Charles II., which took place during his ab- 
sence; but on his retuni he expressed his 
adhesion to the new government, and his 
readiness to serve under it ; and he was ad- 
mitted to kiss the king’s hand. 

On the breaking out of a new war with 
the Dutch iu 1664, Ayscue was again put in 
commission, under the Duke of York, who 
then held the chief command in the fleet In 
the spring of tlie year 1665, he was rear-ad- 
miral of the blue, under the Earl of Sand- 
wich ; and in the great battle fought on the 
3rd of June in that year, in which the Dutch 
were defeated with immense loss, his squa- 
dron had the honour to break through the 
centre of the Dutch fleet When the English 
fleet was again in a position for service, in 
the month of July, Ayscue was vice-admiral 
of the red under the Earl of Sandwich, who 
took the chief command in consequence of 
the retirement of the Duke of York, and 
he took part in the continued aggressions 
upon the Dutch. In the spring of the fol- 
lowing year, 1666, Ayscue was again at 
sea, with the rank of admiral of the blue 
(not of the white, as erroneously stated by 
Echard, Papin, and other writers), in w'hich 
capacity he served in the memorable action 
of the 1st of June in that year, when the 
Dutch fleet under Van Tromp and De Ruyter 
was attacked by the English under Monk, 
Duke df Albemarle. The fight was renewed 
with vigour on the next day, at the close of 
which the Duke of Albemarle determined to 
retire, and endeavour to join Prince Rupert, 
who was coming to his assistance. This re- 
treat was performed in good order, the best 
English ships forming a rear-guard, but on 
the following day, June 3, Ayscue’s vessel, 
the Royal Prince, which was one of the best 
in the fleet, if not absolutely the best, unfor- 
tunately struck upon the G upper or Galloper 
sand-bank, where, being tlireatened by the 
Dutch fire-ships, and so situated tliat no assist- 
ance could reach him, Ayscue was compelled 
to surrender to the Dutch vice-admiral 
Sweers. The accounts of this aff air vary in 
their details, and those afforded by the Dutch 
fire fuller than the English. Granger says 
that Ayscue was compelled by his seamen to 
strike, which agrees with the statement of 
the French, that the crew gave up the vessel 
contrary to the desire of Ayscue, who had 

g 'ven orders for setting her on fire. The 
utch authorities attribute the loss of the 
vessel wholly to accident, and bear testimony 
to the gallant conduct of Ayscue during the 
action. According to the account in the 
“ Biographia Britannica,” based upon the 
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minute information respecting the engage- 
ment collected by the Dutch government, 
Ayscne made signals for assistance, but the 
English fleet continued its retreat, leaving 
him quite alone and without hoj)e of succour ; 
in which situation he was attacked by two 
fire-ships, by which he would have l>een 
burnt had not lieutenant-admiral Tromp, who 
was on board tlie vessel of Sweers, made a 
signal to call them otf, seeing that Ayscue 
had already struck his flag, and made a sig- 
nal for (juarter. Sweers then went on board 
and brought otf the officers and some of the 
men ; after which, though the ship was got 
otf the sands, tlie remainder of the crew were 
removed and the vessel was burnt, because, 
as Prince Kupert was bearing down upon 
the Dutch fleet, there was not time to take 
her away with security. Independent of the 
circumstance that the Royal Prince was one 
of the finest ships in the navy, carrying 92f 
brass gtins and (J20 men, and being in the 
best possible condition, tlie loss of this vessel 
was peculiarly vexatious to the English 
government, as it was the ship which had 
brought Charles II. to England at the Re- 
storation. Ayscue was immediately sent off 
to the Dutch coast, probably from an appre- 
hension that he might be retaken in the 
expected battle. He is said to have been 
civilly treated on his arrival at the Hague ; 
but the Dutch government paraded him in 
triumph through the principal towns of Hol- 
land, and afterwards imprisoned him in 
.the fortress of Ixjevestein. A letter, of 
which a copy is preserved among the 
Harleian M^., together with some de- 
tails respecting the Royal Prince and the 
circumstances of her capture, is published 
in the “ Biographia Britannica ” from the 
French Life of De Ruyter, w'hich purports to 
have been written by Ayscue to Charles II. 
on his arrival at Ixjevestein, and which 
states that more than one hundred and fifty 
of his men had been killed before his ship 
was taken, and requests the king to see to 
the comfort of his family; but Dr. Camp- 
bell, the writer of the article “ Ayscue ” m 
the above-mentioned work, gives reasons of 
considerable weight for doubting its authen- 
ticity. A strange uncertainty is expressed 
by most writers respecting Ayscue’s sub- 
sequent fate, the question of his ever having 
returned to England being left undecided. 
Dr. Campl)ell, however, in nis “ Lives of the 
British Admirals,” states, on the authority dT 
the “ Annals of the Universe,” tliat Ayscue 
returned to England in November (of what 
year is not stat^), after an imprisonment of 
some months, when he was graciously re- 
ceived by the king, but that he spent the 
remainder of his days in quiet, and went no 
more to sea. Charnock says that he was not 
released from his confinement till the end of 
October, 16G7 ; that he returned to London, 
where he was received most affectionately 
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by the people, and that he was introduced to 
the king on the Pith of November. This 
authority adds, that after his misforbine he 
declined going agsiin to sea, and lived very 
privately ; but nevertheless states that, ac- 
cording to a manuscript list of the navy, of 
unquestionable authority, he was employed 
in in which year he hoisted his flag on 
boanl the Triumph, and again in 1671-2, 
when he was on btoaixi the St. Andrew. 
These appointments, it should be observed, 
were made in a time of profound peace. 
Of the time and place of Ayscue’s death 
we can find no account. (Campbell, Lives 
of the British Admirals, ed. 1785, ii. 264 
— 274, and article “ Ayscue,” in the Bio- 
graphia Britannica ; Charnock, Biogra- 
phia Namlisy 1794, i. 89 — 93; Gran^r, 
Bimjraphical History of England, fifth 
edition, 1824, v. 158, 159; Whitelock, Me- 
morials of English Affairs, ed. 1732, passim ; 
Heath, Chronicle of the Intestine B ar in the 
three Kingdoms <f England, Scotland, and - 
Ireland, ed. 1676, folio, pp. 306, .307, 322, 
323 ; Clarendon, History of the Rebellion, 
Oxford edition of 1807, iii. 697, 698, &c. ; 
Im Vie et les Actions memorables du Sr. 
Michel de Ruyter, Amsterdam, 1677, part i. 
pp. 10—14, 345, 346, 348—350 ; Ihe Life of 
Michael Adrian De Ruyter, London, 1677, 
pp. 20, 21 ; Lansdowne mSS., 821, fol. 20, 
and 10.54, fol. 71.) J. T. S. 

AYTA or AYTTA, ULRIC VIGER 
VAN ZUICHM, a jurist and statesman of 
the sixteenth century. His family name was 
Ayta, but civilians will more readily recog- 
nise him as Viglius Zuichemus, the latter 
being Latinized from his patrimonial estate 
of Zuichm, close to the town of Ixjeuwarden 
in Friesland, where he was bom on the 9th 
of Octol>er, 1507. He was the second of a 
family of six children. His uncle Ber- 
nard B'uchon, who was dean of the Hague, 
adopted him w hen he was a child, and ftir- 
nished him munificently with the means 
of education. Bnchon appears to have 
carried to an extreme the educational system 
of the age, under which young men whose 
fortunes admitted of a considerable expendi- 
ture wandered from one university to an- 
other, and derived instruction successively 
from a number of celebrated teachers. His 
biographers supply a long list of the places in 
which, and the professors under whom Ayta 
studied. He acquired while a youth the 
friendship of Erasmus, who appears to have 
been on intimate terms with his uncle the 
dean. Erasmus mentions a present which 
he had received from the youth — a ring with 
astrological devices engraved on it ; and he 
remarks, in reference to the dawning abi- 
lities of his young friend, that if his life were 
spared, he would some day be an ornament 
to Friesland. He was about twenty years 
old, and his plan of education was yet far 
from being completed, when he lost his kind 
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nncle. It is said that want of means to con- 
tinue his studies would have made him at 
that time abandon tlie legal profession, if he 
had not found another patron in Gerard 
Mulert, counsellor to the Emperor Charles 
V. He gave private instruction in juris- 
prudence at Avignon, and being driven 
thence by the plague, continued his instruc- 
tion at the university of Valence in Dau- 
phind, where he obtained a doctor’s degree. 
Erasmus had introduced him to Andrea 
Alciati, to whom he seems to have attached 
himself as a disciple. He accompanied this 
celebrated jurist to Bourges in 1 528. It is 
stated by Ayta’s biographers that he held the 
chair of law at Bourges for two years as suc- 
cessor~to Alciati, but this is impossible, as he 
left Bourges in the autumn of 1531, and 
Alciati did not leave it till 1 532. It is pro- 
bable tliat he taught as Alciati’s assistant 
On leaving Bourges he returned to his native 
country, and resolved to proceed through 
Germany to Italy. He had then acquired a 
wide reputation, and the various learned men 
in the towns and universities which lay be- 
tween the Netherlands and Italy were de- 
sirous of making his acquaintance as he tra- 
velled. He left Bourges accompanied by a 
crowd of admirers, who attended him to the 
nearest town. In his journey he visited Lei- 
den, Fribourg, Basle, Ifeme, Soleure, and Tii- 
biu^n, and among other learned men he met 
with his friend Erasmus, Antony and Jerome 
Fugger, CEcolampadius, Reylinger, and Baum- 
gartner. Arriving at Padua, he presented 
letters from Erasmus to Bembo, subsequently 
the celebrated cardinal, and other men of 
influence. He established himself at this 
university as a public teacher of law, and 
gave lectures on the Institutes. He had 
applied himself to the study of the Ionian 
law with an ardour which had seldom been 
matched, and having made many researches 
through manuscript authorities, he possessed 
sources of information which did not come 
into the hands of the ordinary students of the 
civil law till the succeeding century. He is 
said to have possessed a wonderful facility in 
classifying his subjects and explaining his 
meaning to his hearers, so that uniting to the 
value of the matter a happy method of in- 
struction, he became the most popular juri- 
dical teacher of his'age, and is said to have 
excelled all his predecessors. It was while 
pursuing his researches at Padua that he dis- 
covered the Greek version of the Institutes 
generally attributed to Theophilus. To the 
principal MS. which he made use of he ob- 
tained access through the influence of Car- 
dinal Bembo, and tlie MS. having afterwards 
passed into his own possession, was deposited 
in the college which he founded at Louvain. 
When he had completed his collation of the 
MSS., he publish^ the Greek text of the 
Institutes, with the title “ Institutiones D. 
Justiniani, in Grsecam Linguam per Theo- 
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philum Antecessorem olim traductse, ac nunc 
primum in lucem restitufee, curfi. ac studio 
Viglii Zuichemi Frisii,” 1534, dedicated to 
the Emperor Charles V. Though there have 
been several editions of the Institutes of 
Theophilus, the text as published by Ayta 
lias presei*ved its reputation, and Reitz, in his 
“ Theophili Paraphrasis Grscca,” prefers it 
to the later edition of Fabroti. In 1534 


Ayta received the appointment of official, or 
judge of the court of the bishop of Munster. 
In tliis situation he had very important 
duties to perform in connection witli the out- 
break of the Anabaptists. In the following 
year the Emperor appointed him assessor of 
the imperial chamber at Spire. In 1537 
William, Duke of Bavaria appointed him 
professor of the university of Ingolstadt. He 
soon afterwards, however, quitted the occu- 
pation of an instructor for that of a states- 
man. In 1543 he was appointed an imperial 
senator. In 1549 he was made president of 
the imperial council of the Netlierlands, and 
received the Order of the Golden Fleece, of 
which he afterwards was chosen chancellor. 
He was much in the confidence of Cardinal 
Granville, and it was perhaps at the recom- 
mendation of that ambitious minister that he 
entered the ecclesiastical profession. He was 
first coadjutor and then successor of the 
abbot of St. Bavon at Ghent. He was in 
favour with the Spanish government, and 
thus at the outbreak of the disputes which 
ended in the securing of independence to 
Holland, he was unpopular with the Revo- 
lutionists. He showed himself, however, an 
opponent of the violent methods which were 
afterwards resorted to. When the Duke of 
Alba proposed heavy commercial taxes, he 
remonstrated with him in a state paper, 
which has been preserved, and which Le 
Clerc justly remarks contains advice suited 
to governors in all ages. He states that the 
Netherlands are a country of which the com- 
merce forms the riches. That the existence 
of this commerce depends upon all imposts, 
whether on exports or imports, being light ; 
and that no governor could more efiectually 
injure the country, and by injuring it bring 
unpopularity on his own head, than by esta- 
blishing heavy commercial duties. Ayta 
could not be called in any shape a partisan of 
the liberators of the United Provinces. From 
his family name, indeed, it may be inferred 
that he was of Spanish origin. He was to 
the last in the confidence of the Spanish 
court, and was detained a prisoner while 
Brussels was in possession of the Revolution- 
ists. He was, however, one of those judi- 
cious and humane statesmen who anticipate 
the efiects of harsh measures on a high-spi- 
rited people, and he was fully alive to tJie 
doubly invidious character of a tyranny ex- 
ercised through officials who were aliens in 
the country where they governed. He pre- 
pared an account of his own life, which con- 
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stituted the material of the memoir by Petros, 
and is mentioned by Foppens as being in 
the archiepiscopal library at Mechlin. This 
l)ook doubtless contains his views of the dis- 
pute between Spain and the Netherlands, and 
Its publication would be an interesting addi- 
tion to tlie literary and political history of 
the period. He appears to have left behind 
him some MSS. bearing expressly on the 
contest which he witnessed. About the year 
K)()0 there was published a work called 
“ Narratio tumultuum Belgiconim sub 
Ducissa Parmensi et Duce Albano,” as the 
production of Ayta, but Foppens says this 
book contains internal evidence that it is by 
another and inferior writer. Ayta was dan- 
gerously ill in 1560, and his cure is attri- 
buted to his having fre<juented the baths of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. He died at Brussels, on the 
8th of May, 1577, and was buried with great 
pomp in a mausoleum which he had con- 
structed in the church of his abbey at Ghent. 
Through the exercise of his profession as a 
lawyer, his political appointments, and his 
ecclesiastical preferment, he had acquired a 
large fortune, which he spent sumptuously. 
He founded a college in the university of 
Louvain, partly with his own money, partly 
through a government subsidy of 2000 
florins. The library of this institution con- 
tains some of his unpublished MSS. He 
added to the edifices of his abbey, and founded 
several charitable institutions. Besides his 
edition of the Greek text of the Institutes, he 
wrote a legal work, of paramount authority 
in its day, though now of course seldom re- 
ferred to, which was first published in 15.‘14, 
and afterwards in 1591, with the title “ Com- 
mentaria ad decern titulos Institutionum juris 
civilis. Quibus omnia pene testameutonim 
jura eleganter ac dilucide explicantur.” 
There are several other editions of this work. 
It is a commentary on titles 10 to 19 of the 
second book of the Institutes relating to wills. 
It is referred to with much respect by Hei- 
neccius and others who have gone over the 
same ground. It is generally accompanied 
by two small tracts of minor importance, the 
one on a title of the Code, the otlier on tlie 
title of the Pandects, “ si certuni petatur,” 
lib. xii. tit. 2, regarding actions. (Petrus, 
De Scriploribus Frisia, \S2 — 218; Foppens, 
Bibliotheca Belyica ; Panzirolus, De Claris 
Lequm Interpretibus, 287, 288 ; Adamus, 
vita Germanorum Jurisconsultorum, 102 — 
107; Taisand, Les Vies des pins cdlebres 
Jnrisconsnltes ; IjC Clerc, JJistoire des J Pro- 
vinces Unies, liv. i. ; Strada, De Bello BeUfico, 
lib. iv. vi., &c. ; BorAs rrferred to.) J. ll. B. 

AYTON, SIR ROBERT, was bom at 
Kinaldie in Fifeshire, an estate which had 
belonged to his family for several generations, 
in 1570. He was a younger son, and was 
incorporated a student at St. Leonard’s Col- 
lege in the university of St. Andrews, with 
his elder brother, in 1584. He took the de- 
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gree of master of arts at St Andrews, in 
1588, and afterwards studied in France, 
Dempster says, that he left in that country dis- 
tinguished marks of his literary abilities, and 
speaks of his having written French and 
Greek poems, but none of these productions 
are known in this country, and Dempster is 
too fond of boasting of the eminence of his 
fellow-countrymen to be believed without 
confirmation. In 1603 he addressed an en- 
comiastic Latin poem in hexameters to King 
James I., on his accession to the tlirone of 
England, with the title “ De Foelici, et sem- 
per Augusto, Jacobo VI. Scotia?, Insulamm- 
que adjacentium Regis Imperio, nunc recens 
tlorentissimis Anglise et Hiberaise sceptris 
amplificato. Roberti Aytoni, Scoti, Pane- 
gyrLs.” Ayton seems to have been an ac- 
complished courtier. There were no surer 
means of securing the good opinion of James 
than by complimenting him on his learning 
in a classic^ language. Ayton has left 
several other poetical pieces addressed to the 
king or members of the royal family, as well 
as to the Duke of Buckingliam, all breathing 
a strong spirit of adulation. He reaped his 
reward in being appointed to the offices of 
private secretary to the queen, gentleman of 
the bed-chamber, and master of requests- 
He was employed by King James to convey 
copies of one of his works to the emperor and 
the various princes of Germany. His latest 
biographer supposes, that because he is called 
“ Eques Auratus ” he had received the de- 
coration of the Golden Fleece, but the adjec- 
tive was simply used to distinguish those 
who obtained knighthood as a mark of honour 
from the feudal rank incident to the posse- 
sion of a knight’s fee. He became the proprie- 
tor of a small mountainous estate called Over 
Durdie, in Perthshire. It was no unfit resi- 
dence for a poet. It is situated on the brow 
of a steep bank rising abruptly to the height 
of seven or eight hundred feet above the level 
Carse of Gowrie. Beneath it lies what was 
then the most productive district of Scotland, 
full of fruit-trees and richly cultivated fields, 
through which the river Tay runs eastward 
to the sea. On the other side a range of 
broken rocks leads westward to the Grampian 
Mountains, and presents such a scene as he 
himself described when he says — 

. , . My courted secretaries 

In whom I do confide, — 

Tlie hills and crags 1 mean, 

The high and stately trees, 

Tlie valleys low and mountains high, 

Whose tops escape our eyes.’* 

Whether his mountain - home had charms 
sufficient to wean him from the court is not 
known. Aubrey says of him, that “ he was 
acqtiainted witli all the wits of his time in 
England,” and that “ he was a great acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Thomas Hobbes, of Malmesbury, 
w ho told me he made use of him (together 
with Ben Jonson) for an Aristarchus, when 
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he drew up his epistle dedicatory for his 
translation of Thucydides.” Jonson, in his 
conversation with Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den, is found to make the remark that “ Sir 
Robert Ayton loved him dearly.” In his 
Latin poems there are some epitaphs and 
epigrams in which the names of other dis- 
tinguished men of the day, who appear to 
have been his friends, are commemorated. 
The latest event to which any of these pro- 
ductions refers is the assassination of the 
Duke of Buckingham, “ In obitum ducis 
Buckingamii k Filtono cultro extincti, 1628,” 
a poem in hexameters and pentameters. He 
died in the palace of Whitehall, in March, 
1638. The vernacular poems of Ayton, for 
which alone his personal history is now an 
object of any curiosity, appear to have never 
been considered by him worthy of preserva- 
tion, though many of his Latin poems were 
twice published during his lifetime. Verna- 
cular composition of any kind was then un- 
popular with Scotsmen, who found it easier 
to use a dead language than to acquire a 
dialect so diflFerent from their own as the 
English, which was then becoming the lite- 
rary language of Britain. With a trifling 
exception, such of his English poems as have 
reached us have come down almost tradi- 
tionally, and have not retained their original 
orthography. Aubrey says, “ Mr. John 
Dryden has seen verses of his, some of the 
best of that printed with some other 
verses;” but if this alludes to his English 
poems, it would appear that they must have 
been printed anonymously. During the last 
century some pieces of 'poetry which found 
their way into poetical selections were attri- 
buted on imperfect testimony to Sir Robert 
Ayton — a collection of these was printed in 
the miscellany of the Bannatyne Club. A 
student of St. Andrews lately accidentally 
purchased a MS. at a sale of books which 
bore the title “ The Poems of that worthy 
gentleman Sir Robert Ayton, Knight, Secre- 
tary to Anna and Mary, Queens of Great 
Britain,” &c. ; but this version is also of com- 
paratively late date, and in modem ortho- 
graphy. It contains some pieces which are not 
in the Bannatjme collection, and has been very 
creditably edited by the discoverer. Bums 
was a great admirer of some of the poems 
attributed to Ayton. One of them, which he 
rendered, without certainly improving it, into 
the modem Scottish dialect, begins with the 
following melodious and expressive lines : — 
“ I do confess thou'rt smooth and fair, 

And 1 might have gone near to love thee. 

Had I not found the slightest pray’r 
That lips could speak had power to move thee. 
But 1 can let thee now alone, 

As worthy to be loved by none. 

I do confess thou’rt sweet, yet find 
'rhee such an unthrift of thy sweets. 

Thy favours are but like the wind, 

Which kisseth everything it meets ; 

And since thou canst love more than one, 
Thou’rt worthy to be kissed bv none.” 
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Another of his poems at once associates 
itself with Bums : it begins — 

“ Should old acquaintance be forgot, 

And never thought upon. 

The flames of love extinguished. 

And freely past and gone ? 

Is thy kind Iieart now grown so cold. 

In that loving breast of thine. 

That thou canst never ouce reflect 
On old langsyne r” 

He indulges, though rarely, in satire. Thus, 
in addressing a lady who painted her- 
self, he sarcastically praises the modesty 
which will make her decline all credit for 
the skill with which she has imitated the 
bloom of nature. A monument to Ayton’s 
memory, with an inscription detailing some 
of the events of his life, stands in the south 
side of the choir of Westminster Abbey, at 
the corner of Henry V.’s chapel. It is a 
brass-gilt bust, with a character in the atti- 
tude and features which makes it appear to 
have been copied from a portrait by Van- 
dyke, surrounded by emblematic sculpture 
in black marble. {Delitia: Poetarum Scotorum ; 
Miscellany of the Bannatyne Club : Demp- 
ster, Historia Ecclesiastica ; The Poems of 
Sir Robert Ayton, edited by Charles Roger, 
8V0.1844.) J. H. B. 

AYTTA. [Ayta.] 

AYYU'B IBN HABPB AL-LAKHMT, 
third governor of Mohammedan Spain under 
the khalifs, was a noble Arab of the tribe of 
Lakhm. Trained to arms from his youth, 
he served in all the African wars, and ac- 
companied Mdsa Ibn Nosseyr, whose rela- 
tive he was, to the conquest of Spain. He 
was present at the sieges of Merida and Sara- 
gossa, where he gained great renown by his 
courage and skill. In a.h. 95 (a.d. 713) 
Musa was summoned to Damascus by the 
khalif Suleyman, and Ayyiib obtained the 
command of a division of troops stationed on 
the Ebro, with orders to prosecute the con- 
quest. In concert with Mugheyth Ar-rumi', 
another Arabian officer, Ayyiib made several 
incursions into the provinces beyond the 
Ebro, reduced many important fortresses, 
and defeated the Goths wherever they dared 
to show themselves. ’Alxlu-l’-aziz, sou of 
Mdsa, who commanded in Spain during his 
father’s absence, seeing the success which 
attended his arms, supplied Ayyub with men 
and provisions, and enabled him to carry 
the Moslem banners to the foot of the Pyre- 
nees. When Suleyman, who had in the 
meanwhile imprisoned and fined Musa, sent 
secret orders to Spain to have ’Abdu-l’-aziz 
deprived of the government of this coun- 
try and put to death, Ayyub was consulted 
by the agents of the khalif as to the best 
means of carrying the royal mandate into 
execution. They addressed themselves to 
him, and, having exhibited the letters they 
had received from the khalif, proceeded 
to represent ’Abdu-l’-aziz as a traitor and 
an apostate who had secretly embraced the 
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Christian religion, and vho was about to 
revolt against the commander of the faithful ; 
tliey concluded by calling upon him to aid 
them in their undertaking. Ayyub, who was 
the cousin of ’Abdu-l’-azi'z, and who owed his 
promotion to his father Miisa, hesitated at 
first ; but the offer which Habib Al-fehri, one 
of tlie khalifs agents, made him of the govern- 
ment of Spain, in case they succeeded with 
his assistance in putting ’ Abdu-l’-aziz to death, 
overcame his scruples, and he gave his con- 
sent. That governor was assassinated in the 
Dhi-l-hajjah, A.H. 97 (a.d. 7 16), whilst saying 
his prayers in the mosque [Abdu-l’-azi'z, son 
of Miisaj; and Ayyiib was accordingly in- 
vested with the command. He did not, how- 
ever, retain it long. The news of ’Abdu-l’- 
azLz’s death had no sooner reached Damascus, 
than Suleyman, who had conceived a mortal 
hatred against all the members of Musa’s fa- 
mily, deprived Ayyub of the government, and 
appointed in his stead Al-horr Ibn ’Abdi-r- 
rahmdn Ath-thakefi, who landed at Alge- 
siras in the month of Dhv-l-hajjah, a.h. 98 
(July or August, a.d. 717). Ayyub made 
no resistance, and retired into private life. 
The year of his death is unknown. (Al- 
makkari, Moham.Dyn. ii. 32, and App. p. iii. ; 
Borbon, Cartas para ilustrar la historia de 
la Espaiia Arahe, p. l^xxii., et seq. ; Casiri, 
Bib. Arab. Hisp. Esc. ii. 10.5, 234, 323; 
Conde, Hist, de la Dorn. i. 18.) P. de G. 

AYYU'B IBN SHA'DHI, sumamed 
Abu-sh-shukr and Malek Al-afdhal Nejmu- 
d-dm (the excellent prince, the star of re- 
ligion), father of Saluhu-d-dm, or Saladin, 
the founder of the dj-nasty of the Ayyiibites, 
was bom in Sejestdn, or, according to other 
accounts, at Jebal Jiir, in Armenia. Ibn 
Khallikan, who gives his life among those 
of his illustrious Moslems, says that Ayyiib 
was a native of Duwin (Tovin), and the son 
of Shadhi Ibn Merwiin. Other writers, as 
Ibnu-l-athir and Ibn-Shohnah, add that he 
was a Kurd of the trilie of Kawadiyah. Having 
accompanied his father Shadhi to ’Irak, 
Ayyiib and a brother of his, named Shirkiih, 
entered the service of Bihniz, at that time 
governor of Baghdad for the Seljiikides. 
After some years spent in the service of that 
governor, Ayyub and his brother Shirkiih ob- 
tained from him the government, or rather the 
feudal tenure of a castle, called Tekrit, in the 
province of Diyar-Bekr; but Shirkiih, having 
some time after put to death one of Bihriiz’s 
officers, and fearing the vengeance of that go- 
vernor, the two brothers left Tekrit, and fled to 
Mosul, at that time the court of ’Imadu-d-din 
Zinki, by whom they were kindly received 
and hospitably entertained. In a.h. 534 (a.d. 
1139), when ’Imadu-d-dm took Ba’lliek, he 
intrusted its custody to Ajyiib, whose fidelity 
and courage he had experienced on several 
occasions. After the death of his bcnefoctor, 
Ayyiib retained possession of Ba’lbek until 
A.H. 541 (a.d. 1146), when the place having 
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been besieged by the troops of Damascu^ 
Ayyiib consented to surrender it on condi- 
tions highly advantageous to himself. Both 
he and his brother Shirkiih continued to 
serve under Niim-d-dm Mahmiid, son of 
’Imadu-d-dm Zinki, whose confidence they 
enjoyed. In a.h. 558 (a.d. 1162-3) Niiru-d- 
din dcteraiined upon sending a body of 
troops to Egypt, to the a.ssistance of the vizir 
Shawar, and Shirkiih was chosen to com- 
mand the expedition. This event laid the 
foundation of the future prosperity of the 
Ayyiibites ; for Shirkiih, having in the course 
of time beoime vizir to Al-’^hed’ the Fa- 
timite, was succeeded at his death by Sa- 
lahu-d-din, the son of Ayyiib, who ultimately 
obtained the sovereignty of Egj’pt. Aj'yub 
remained at Damascus undl a.h. 565 (a.d. 

1 1 70), when, at the request of his son, he set 
out for Egypt. He arrived at Cairo on the 24th 
of Rejeb (April, a.d. 1171), and was met out- 
side of that city by the khalif Al-’adhed, and 
by his son Salabu-d-din, who offered to re- 
sign in his favour ; but Ayyiib replied that 
“ God had not chosen thee to fill this place, 
hadst thou not been deserving of it : it is not 
right to change the object of Fortune’s fa- 
vours.” Ayyiib led a private life till the end 
of A.H. 568 (July or August, a.d. 1 1 73), when 
he died of a full from his horse. He was 
buried by the side of his brother Shirkiih, in a 
chamber of the royal palace, and some years 
later their bodies were transported to Mecca, 
to be deposited in a magnificent mausoleum 
which Salahu-d-dih had built to receive them. 
(Ibn Khallikan, Biographical Dictionary, 
translated by Baron de Slane, i. 243 ; Schul- 
tens, Saladini Vita et lies Gesto', pp. 30 — 34 ; 
Price, Chnm. Betrosjtect, &c. ii. 415; Abii- 
1-faraj, Hist. Dynast, p. 306 ; D’Herbelot, 
Bib. Or. “ Aioub.”) P. de G. 

AYYU'BIAH, or AYYU'BITES, is the 
name of an Egyptian djTiasty founded about 
A.H. 567 (a.d. 1171) by the celebrated 
Saliihu-d-din (Saladin), who was the son of 
Ayyiib Ibn Shiidhi. On the death of Sala- 
din, which happened in Sofar, a.h. 589 
(July, A.D. 1193), his vast dominions were 
divided among his sons, brothers, and ne- 
phews. Niiru-d-din ’Ali, sumamed Al- 
malek Al-fadhil (the idrtuous king), who 
was the eldest son, had for his share all the 
territory of Damascus and the whole of Pales- 
tine. Malek Al-’aziz ’Othman, who was the 
second, had Egj'pt, of which country he had 
been governor during his father’s lifetime. 
Malek Adh-dhaher Ghiyathu-d-din, another 
son of Saladin, remained master of Aleppo 
and Upper Syria, whilst others among the 
brothers and nephews established them- 
selves in various parts of Syria and Yemen, 
and founded many dynasties which are 
all known by the generic appellation of 
Ayyubiah, or the descendants of Ayyiib, 
although they were distinguished by the 
name of the countries over which they 
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niled, as the Ayyiibites of Egj'pt, the Ayyiib- 
ites of Damascus, the Ayyiibites of Aleppo, 
&c. Among the above-mentioned those of 
Egypt, nine in number, were the most cele- 
brated. Malek Al-’aziz ’Othman was suc- 
ceeded in A.H. 595 (a.d. 1198) by his son 
Malek Al-mansiir, who was shortly after de- 
throned by his uncle Malek Al-’adil. This 
last-named prince, who was likewise Lord of 
Damascus, died in a.h. 615 (a.d. 1218), and 
was succeeded by his eldest son Malek Al- 
kamil, whose death took place in a.h. 635 
(a.d. 1237). Malek Al-kumil was succeeded 
by his son Malek Al-’adil, suniamed As- 
saghir, that is, the younger or the second, 
to distinguish him from his grandfather, but 
he had scarcely reigned two years when he 
was dethroned by his brother Malek As- 
saleh Nejmu-d-din, who was governor of 
Kark in Syria. Malek As-saleh died in 
Sha’bun, a.h. 647 (a.d. 1249), and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Malek Al-mo’adhem Tunin 
Shah, who was put to death by his Baharite 
mamluks in a.h. 648 (a.d. 12.50). Shajaru- 
d-dorr, mother of Tunin Shah, held for some 
time the power conjointly with the mamliik 
Aibek, who liecame afterwards the founder of 
the dynasty known in history as the dynasty 
of the Baharite Mamluks. [Aibek Azad- 
ED-DiN.] Malek An-nasir, son of Malek 
Al-’aziz, who reigned at Aleppo and Damas- 
cus, tried, though in vain, to re-establish the 
power of his family in Egypt ; he was 
obliged to return into his own dominions, 
where he was soon attacked and put to death 
by Hulaku Khiin, the Tatar, in a.h. 658 
(a.d. 1259). There are various histories of 
the Ayyiibites of Egj^pt, among which the 
most celebrated are; — 1. “ Shefa-l-koliib fi 
manakib Beni Ayyiib ” (“ The remedy of 
the heart : on the high deeds of the Beni 
Ayyiib ”), a copy of which is in the Library 
of the British Museum, among the Rich MSS. 
No. 7311. 2. “ Soliik lima’refati dowali-1- 

moliik ” (“ The trodden paths to the know- 
ledge of the different dynasties of Egypt ”), 
by ,the celebrated Al-makr£zi. This work, 
one of the most important in Arabian litera- 
ture, is not confined to a history of the 
Ayyiibites ; it contains likewise that of all the 
Mamliik dynasties of Egypt. 3. “ Mufarraju- 
1-korub fi tawarikh Beni Aj^iib” (“The dis- 
peller of sorrow ; on the history of the Beni 
Ayyub ”), in the Library of the University 
of Cambridge. (D’Herbelot, Bib. Or., “ Aiu- 
biah Quatremere, Histoire dea Sultans 
Mamelouks d' Egypie ; Price, Chron. Retro- 
spect of Moham. Hist. vol. ii. p. 206, 316 ; 
Al-maknzf, Khittdt, MS.) P. de G. 

AZA'D KHA'N, an Afghan 'chief, who 
sensed with distinction under Nadir Shah, 
by whom he was rewarded for his services 
with the government of Azerbaijan. About 
six years after the death of Nadir, a.d. 1753, 
Azad Khan became a competitor for the 
throne of Persia, then occupied by Karim 
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Khiin Zend. The rival chiefs met near 
Kazwin, each accompanied with a numerous 
array, and after a desperate battle the Persian 
ruler was totally defeated, and compelled to 
abandon all the western provinces of the 
kingdom. Karim Khan ‘was further dis- 
heartened by the desertion of a great num- 
ber of his followers ; so much, that he medi- 
tated flight into India, leaving the crown to 
his successful rival. From this scheme he 
was dissuaded by the remonstrances of Rus- 
tam Sultan, a petty chief of a mountainous 
district named Khisht, through which the 
army of Azad Khan must march. The 
shrewd mountaineer represented how easy it 
would be to annihilate the army of Azad 
Khan when entangled in the narrow and 
difficult passes which they had to traverse ; 
and he readily undertook the task with his 
own men. The pass of Kumarij, which 
leads into the valley of Khisht, is about two 
miles long, and the path extremely narrow, 
so as to admit of troops marching only in 
single file. The hills on both sides are very 
steep, and in the most inaccessible parts of 
these mountains Rustam Sultan posted his 
men, while Karim Khan waited for the 
enemy in the valley below. Azad Khiin, 
unsuspicious of the vicinity of an enemy, en- 
tered this dangerous pass with all his army, 
when they were immediately attacked and 
thrown into irremediable confusion. They 
were entirely exposed to the destructive fire 
of the mountaineers, who took aim at them 
with all the coolness inspired by security. 
Those who rushed forward to gain the open 
valley, were instantly destroyed, before they 
could form in any numbers, by the troops of 
Karim Khiin. All who remained for any 
time in the pass were killed in detail ; but 
retreat was impossible, as those in the rear, 
when the action commenced, rushed forward 
to support their comrades. A few brave men, 
rendered desperate by their situation, made 
an attempt to reach their enemies by scaling 
the steep mountains, but they merely hastened 
their own destruction. In short, the defeat 
of Azad Khan’s army was complete, and he 
himself with great difficulty escaped. Karim 
Khun, attended by the chief of Khisht, pur- 
sued the fugitives, and in a very short time 
succeeded in re-establishing himself the un- 
disputed ruler of Persia. Azad Khan gra- 
dually lost all his possessions, and was 
oblig^ to fly for safety, first to Baghdad, and 
afterwards to Georgia. At length, wearied 
of a wandering life, he came and threw him- 
self upon the clemency of his conqueror. 
Karim Kh^ received his once formidable 
rival with the utmost kindness and gene- 
rosity. He promoted Aziid Khiin to the first 
rank among his nobles, and ever treated 
him with such friendly confidence, that this 
most dangerous of his enemies became the 
most attached and the most devoted of his 
friends. We know not how long Aziid 
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Kh^ enjoyed his prosperity, as his name no 
more appears in history. Karim Khan 
died in a.d. 1779, at the age of eighty. 
(Malcolm, Histori/ ^ Persia.) D. F. 

AZAD-UD-DAULAH, the second prince 
of the Dilami family, who ruled over the 
western portions of the Persian empire in the 
tenth century of our a;ra. His grandfather, 
Abu Shuja Hiiyah, was an obscure fisher- 
man of the district of Dilam, a part of the 
province of Tabristan. Ali Biiyah, the eld- 
est son of Abu Shujii, was enabled by his va- 
lour to acquire a considerable kingdom along 
the eastern bank of the Tigris ; and on his 
deathbed, having no children of his own, he 
appointed as his successor Azad-ud-daulah, 
the eldest son of his brother Rukn-ud-daulah. 
This young prince was appointed ruler of 
Shiraz about a.d. 950, and was soon after no- 
minated vizir to the khalff of Baghdad. By 
all the neighbouring princes he was treated 
as an absolute sovereign, which he in fact 
was ; although respect for the prejudices of 
the age made him call himself the slave of 
the Lord of the Faithful. During thirty-three 
years he was the actual ruler of a portion of 
Arabia, and of the finest provinces of Persia, 
tliough he modestly appeared as the vice- 
gerent of the pageant khalif. The memory 
of this prince has been handed to posterity 
with every claim to admiration and gratitude. 
He was a generous patron of learning, and 
became the copious theme of the poet’s eulogy 
and the historian’s approbation. He greatly 
improved the capital of the empire, carefully 
repairing all the damages it had sustained 
from sieges. He discontinued a vexatious 
tax then levied on religious pilgrimages; 
and restored the sacred buildings at Medina, 
Kerbela, and Nujuff. He also built hospitals 
for the poor at Baghdad, to which he ap- 
pointed physicians with regular salaries, and 
furnished them with necessary medicines. 
Nor was he less attentive to the prosperity 
of the Persian provinces, which, under his 
long reign, were completely alleviated from 
the evils which they had suffered from pre- 
vious wars. The most remarkable of his 
works remaining is a dyke over the river 
Kair (or Kir), which passes through the 
plain of Mardasht. This dyke, still called 
Bandi-Amir, is situated at a short distance 
from the ruins of Persepolis, and when en- 
tire it fertilized a vast tract of fine country. 
Price, in his Mahommedan History, speaks 
of this dyke as existing “ between Armenia 
and Georgia,” having read for Kair (or Kftr, 
as some authors have it) the word Kiir ap- 
plied to the river Cyrus. Indeed Sir John 
Malcolm reads the word Kur, though ap- 
parently not satisfied with the name. In 
a fine manuscript (Labb-ul-Tawarikh) to 
which we have frequent occasion to allude, 
the word is Kair or Kir, which is most pro- 
bably the correct reading. Azad-ud-daulah 
died in March, a.d. 983; and we are told 
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that the khalif himself read the prayers pre- 
scribed by the Kordn at his funeral. His 
name is still fondly cherished in a country 
over which he made it his endeavour, during 
a reign of thirty-three years, to diffuse pros- 
perity and happiness. Unfortunately his 
virtues and abilities were not transferred to 
successors. From the moment of his death 
his possessions became a subject of contention 
between his cousins and nephews, none of 
whom are deserving of any notice in history. 
Not many years after Azad-ud-daulah’s death 
this brief dynasty was swept away before the 
victorious arms of Mahmud of Ghizni. 
(Malcolm, History of Persia; Price, iWa^om- 
medan History ; Labb-ul-Tawarikh, MS.) 

D. F. 

’AZA'IRl OF RAI, a Persian poet who 
lived at the close of the tenth century of our 
ccra. He was brought up at the court of the 
Dilami or Biiyah family, to the princes of 
which many of his earlier pieces are dedi- 
cated. At length when Mahmud of Ghizni 
took possession of Western Persia, and the 
race of Biiyah ceased to reign, the poet fol- 
lowed the fortunes of the conqueror, whom 
he accompanied to tlie court of Ghizni. 
There he became distinguished, even in that 
tuneful assembly, consisting of all the poets 
of Persia. It would appear that Mahmiid, 
like many great men, was fond of flattery, 
and ’Azairi excelled in panegyric composi- 
tion. It is said that in return for a single 
ode Mahmud rewarded him with seven purses 
of gold, amounting to fourteen thousand silver 
dirams. The author of the “ Majalis-ul- 
Muminin” states that ’Azairi’s compositions 
were in great estimation in his time ; but it 
is most probable that few of them are now 
extant, their subjects having been only of 
ti^mporary importance. (Daulatshdh, Per- 
sian Poets; Majdlis-ul-Muminin, Persian 
MSS.) D. F. 

AZAIS, PIERRE HYACINTHE, was 
bom in 1 743, at Lad-, m, a village in Langue- 
doc, and entered the choir in the cathedral of 
Carcassonne as a boy. At the age of fifteen 
he w'as placed under the organist of the me- 
tropolitan church at Auch, whence, after a 
few years, he went to Marseille, and was ap- 
pointed director of the concerts there. Two 
years afterwards he went to Paris, where he 
pursued his musical studies under Gossec, 
and produced several Motets which were per- 
formed at the Concerts Spirituels. By Gos- 
sec he was recommended as musical instruc- 
tor to the students of the military college at 
Soreze, where he continued seventeen years. 
In 1783 he finally settled at Toulouse, where 
he produced several compositions for the 
church, and died in 1796. 

lie published in 1776 a work which was 
much esteemed in France, entitled “ Mtfthode 
de Musique sur un nouveau plan, k I’usage 
des eleves de I’ecole railitaire.” It contained 
a “ studio ” for the violin, and an elementary 
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work on sin^ug, with a short but well-ar- 
ranged treatise on harmony. In 1780 he 
published 1 2 violoncello solos, 0 duets for tlie 
same instrument, and G trios for dilferent in- 
struments. His sacred compositions were 
never printed, and were lost by his son in 
the time of the Revolution. (Fe'tis, Biogra- 
pJiie Universelle des Musidens.) E. T. 

AZAMBU'ZA, DIO'GO DE, was a Por- 
tuguese commander, who was intrusted by 
Joam II., King of Portugal, with the charge 
of an expedition from that country to the 
western coast of Africa. Father Labat and 
other French writers claim for their country- 
men of Dieppe the honour of the first disco- 
very of Guinea; but it is now generally 
conceded to some Portuguese navigators de- 
spatched for that purpose by Prince Henry 
of Portugal, who was a patron of geogra- 
phical science and maritime discovery, and 
one of the most enlightened men of the age. 
The Portuguese immediately recognised the 
importance of tlie discovery, and during a 
series of years carried on an advantageous 
commerce with the natives. This, however, 
was liable to frequent interruptions, and it 
was necessary for its protection that a per- 
manent establishment should be formed upon 
tlie coast During the reign of Alfonso V., 
who was all his life engaged in foreign wars, 
no steps were taken for the accomplishment 
of tliis object; but his son Joam II. resolved 
to prosecute it, as a means of encouraging a 
spirit of enterprise in his subjects. An eft'ec- 
tive armament was accordingly fitted out for 
the purpose. It consisted of ten caravels and 
two smaller vessels, completc'ly furnished 
with arras, ammunition, and provisions. The 
number of men is not stated ; but as it carried 
out a large body of masons and artisans of 
various kinds, it may be supposed to have 
contained altogether upwards of a thousand 
persons. Several missionaries accompanied 
the expedition, and the whole was placed 
under the command of Azambuza, with ordei*s 
to erect a fort and persuade the natives to 
embrace Christianity. 

In 1481 the expedition sailed from Lisbon, 
and, after a prosperous voyage of twelve 
days, arrived at the small port of Besequichi. 
Azambuza immediately notified his arrival 
to Casamense, the king of the country, and 
requested an interview for the purpose of 
communicating the object of his voyage. 
Casamense sent word that he would visit 
him the following day, and tlie Portuguese 
commander determined to receive him with 
a display of pomp and magnificence calcu- 
lated to impress him with the importance of 
his mission. Accordingly on the morning 
of the next day, the anniversary of St. Se- 
bastian, the whole of the expedition disem- 
barked ; Azambuza fixed upon a spot for the 
erection of a foit, an eminence not far from 
the king’s residence; an altar was erected at 
its base, and mass was celebrated for the fii’st 
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time on the shore of Western Africa. ' The 
flag of Portugal was unfurled, and Azambuza, 
magnificently attired in a robe of cloth of 
gold glistening with precious stones, and 
with a chain of gold round his neck, .sat in a 
chair of state surrounded by his principal 
officers. A sound of gongs and other savage 
music indicated the approach of Casamense, 
attended by an immense body of negroes 
armed with spears and bows and arrovi-s. 
(!)asameuse was in the centre, conspicuous by 
a profusion of gold rings and bracelets on his 
legs and arms. As he advanced slowly to 
the sound of the music, the Portuguese ojicned 
their ranks, and Azambuza rising, advanced 
a few paces to receive him. Casamense 
shook his hand cordially, .snapjied his fingers 
according to the custom of his country, and 
cried “ Bere, Bere,” several times, to indicate 
his desire for peaee. 

After various ceremonies on both sides, 
Azambuza proceeded to state the object of 
his voyage. He began by enlarging upon 
the power and grandeur of the King of Por- 
tugal, who w'as delighted with the friendly 
intercourse maintained between his subjects 
and the natives of the coast of Guinea ; but 
the king, his master, he said, being a very 
religious prince, was much shocked at the 
idolatrous practices of King Casaniense’s 
subjects, and had accordingly despatched 
some teachers to instruct them in tlie truths 
of Christianity. He impressed upon Casa- 
mense the propriety of setting a good ex- 
ample to his followers by allowing himself 
first to be baptized ; in which event he said 
the King of Portugal would acknowledge 
him as his friend and brother. He next in- 
formed him that he had brought with him a 
large supply of articles of merchandise, and 
as several other vessels similarly laden would 
shortly follow, the King of Portugal was 
anxious to establish a permanent colony of 
his subjects on the coast, which would be for 
the mutual advantage of the two nations. 
He concluded by requesting the king’s per- 
mission to erect a fort on the eminence which 
he had selected for the purpose. 

Casamense, in his reply, remarked on the 
splendour and magnificence of /Izambuza, 
who, he concluded, must be cither the father 
or brother of the King of Portugal ; he dex- 
terously evaded the subject of religion ; and, 
with respect to the erection of the fort, inti- 
mated a wish that Azambuza should not 
press the matter, but rather suffer the i*ela- 
tious of the two countries to remain on the 
same footing as before. Upon further solici- 
tation, however, he yielded his consent to the 
erection of the fort; the king took his de- 
parture ; and the masons proceeded to work 
on the following day. 

The consent of Casamense, however, was 
not siuucient in itself to protect the M’orkmen 
in their la.sk. 'Fhe principal negro chiefs 
were from the first opposed to Azambuza’s 
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project, and the Portti^ese themselves, by 
unintentionally appropriating to the erection 
of the fort some materials which were consi- 
dered sacred by tlie natives, gave them a 
pretext for interrupting their proceedings. 
A skirmish ensued, and a pitched ba^e 
might have taken place, but for the prompt 
interference of Azambuza, who controlled his 
own men and appeased the natives by some 
judicious presents. Frequent disturbaiices of 
a similar kind followed, but Azambuza al- 
ways prevented a needless efiusion of blood, 
and encouraged his men in the prosecution of 
their task. They worked day and night, 
and the fort was completed within three 
weeks from the laying of the first stone. On 
its completion A^mbuza despatched a por- 
tion of his fleet to Lisbon to inform the king 
of his success. Joam II. decreed that it 
should be called Fort St George El Mina, 
and granted various privileges and immu- 
nities to such of his subjects as should embark 
for the new colony. In addition to his for- 
mer titles, he assumed that of Lord of Guinea, 
and confirmed Azambuza as governor of that 
country. The colony shortly afterwards was 
recruited from the mother-country; Azam- 
buza superintended its interests for three 
years, and at the expiration of that period 
returned to Portugal. He was an able, up- 
right commander, and one of the few in- 
stances on record of early European adven- 
turers who advanced the interests of their 
native land without oppressing the inha- 
bitants of the countries which they vrished 
to colonize. (Marmol, Descripcion general 
de AffricOy bwk ix. chap. 22; Wimmer, 
Geschichte der geographischen Entdechungs- 
reisen, vol. ii. 66 — 68 ; Eiographie Uni- 
verselle.') G. B. 

AZANZA, DON MIGUEL JOSE' DE, 
was bom at Aoiz, in Spanish Navarre, in 
1746. He studied successively at Sangueza 
and Pampeluna, and at the age of seventeen 
went to the Havana, where he completed his 
education imder the care of his uncle, Don 
Martin Jose de Alegria, who was director- 
general of the Itoyal Company of the Ca- 
racas. Alegria was afterward appointed 
administrator of the royal treasure at Vera 
Cruz, and on proceeding to take possession of 
that office, was accompanied by Azanza, 
whom he employed in various matters of bu- 
siness. Azanza next accompanied his uncle 
to Mexico, and rendered him essential ser- 
vice in the measures which he was instructed 
to take for the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
New Spain. 

In 1768 Azanza was appointed secretary 
to Don Jose de Galvez, Marquis of Sonora, 
inspector-general of New Spain, and after- 
wards minister of the Indies. In this ca- 
pacity he was intrusted with the execution 
of various important transactions, in which 
he distinguished himself by his ability. 
In 1769, Galvez undertook an expedition 
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against the Indians of Sonora, and was 
induced to penetrate thence into New 
California, in search of the gold and silver 
mines, which the Jesuits were accused of 
having discovered, and concealed from the 
government. Azanza accompanied him in 
this expedition, and after traversing a parched 
barren country, without finding any traces of 
gold or silver, represented to the inspector 
the propriety of abandoning the enterprise. 
Galvez, however, refused to listen to this 
advice. He had for some time shown signs 
of madness, and the wild and extramgant 
projects which he now formed revealed it to 
his followers. Azanza expressed his disap- 
probation, affirming that Galvez was mad, 
and tliat for his own part he would no longer 
execute his command. For this hardiho^ 
he was thrown into prison, by order of tlie 
inspector, in the small village of Tepozotlan, 
where he remained in confinement for five 
months. 

On obtaining his release, he abandoned 
Mexico and the civil service, and in 1771 
entered the Spanish regiment of Lombardy, 
as a cadet On the 4th of May, 1774, he was 
appointed lieutenant of a regiment at the 
Havana, and in 1776 was promoted to a 
c^taincy. At the same time he held the 
office of secretary to the Marquis de la Torre, 
captain-general of Cuba, and governor of the 
Havana. On the return of that general to 
Spain, Azanza accompanied him, still acting 
in the capacity of secretary. By the influ- 
ence of the marquis, he obtained a captaincy 
in the re^ment of Cordova, and was at the 
siege of Gibraltar, in 1781. Not long after- 
wards the marquis was appointed ambas- 
sador to Russia. Azanza accompanied the 
Marquis to Saint Petersburg, and was em- 
ployed by him in several delicate ne^tiations, 
in which he displayed considerable diplomatic 
skill. In reward for his services, he was 
made secretary to the embassy, and on the 
return of the Marquis to Spain, was left sole 
charge-d’affiaires at Saint Petersburg. In 
December, 1784, he was appointed charge 
d’affaires at Berlin, and continued in that 
capital for nearly two years. He returned 
to Spain in 1786, and appears to have held 
no important employment for the next two 
years. In 1788, he was appointed intendant 
and corregidor of Salamanca. Hitherto these 
offices had never been held by one person, 
and the royal ordinance, by which Azanza 
was appointed, declared that they were now, 
for the first time, xmited and conferred upon 
him, as a reward for his extraordinary ser- 
vices. On the 24th of May, 1789, he was 
appointed intendant of the army and kingdom 
of Valencia; and in 1793, on the breaking 
out of the war with France, he was intrusted 
with the superintendence of the army of 
Roussillon. In the course of the same year, 
he was appointed minister of war. He held 
this office with considerable ability, for 
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nearly three years, until having given of- 
fence to the favourite and prime minister, 
Godoy, he was compelled to resign on the 
19th of October, 1 796, and accept the post of 
viceroy of New Spain. 

Azanza was exceedingly well qualified for 
this post, which, however, was only a species 
of brilliant exile. During a brief adminis- 
tration of tliree years, he governed that 
colony with equity, and made various salu- 
tary regulations. Former viceroys had dis- 
tinguished themselves by their lawlessness 
and rapacity ; but Humboldt bears testimony 
to the grateful recollection cherished by the 
Mexicans, of the disinterestedness and gene- 
rosity of Revillagigedo and Azanza. 

■ In 1 799, Azanza was recalled from Mexico 
without any assigned reason. On his return 
to Spain, he appeared for a short time at 
court, and was appointed a councillor of 
state. This appointment, however, was 
merely honorary ; and Azanza, despairing of 
receiving any further substantial employment 
during the ascendancy of Godoy, retired to a 
country residence at Santa Fe', not far from 
Granada. 

Azanza remained in obscurity until the 
memorable events at Aranjuez, which termi- 
nated in the disgrace and fall of Godoy, and 
the abdication of Carlos IV., king of Spain, 
in favour of his son Fernando VII., on the 
20th of March, 1808. The young Iting, on 
his accession, recalled most of the nobility 
and ministers, who, through the jealousy or 
hatred of Godoy had been banished from 
court. Azanza, in compliance with the 
royal summons, repaired to Madrid, and on 
the 28th instant, was appointed minister of 
finance. On the departure of Fernando to 
meet Napoleon at Bayonne, Azanza was ap- 
pointed a member of the Supreme Jun^ 
which, with the Infante Don Antonio for its 
president, was intrusted with the government 
of Spain, during the king’s absence. In this 
capacity, Azanza acted for a short time with 
skill and resolution. A French ai-my, how- 
ever, under the command of Murat, whose 
head quarters were in Madrid, held the 
whole country in subjection, and controlled 
the operations of the Junta. Murat was in 
reality the supreme governor, and the Junta 
which professed to act in the name of Fer- 
nando gradually ceased to possess even the 
semblance of authority. News soon reached 
Madrid of the equivocal reception of Fer- 
nando by Napoleon, at Bayonne, and the 
French grew daily more insolent The ex- 
king and queen were shortly afterwards en- 
ticed by Napoleon to Bayonne, and Murat 
insisted on the departure of the young princes, 
to join them. During the insurrection of the 
2nd of May, which occurred in consequence, 
the ministers, Azanza and (yFarrill, were 
conspicuous for their exertions in quelling 
the tumult. On the following day, Murat 
took a bloody revenge by the military execu- 
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tiou of hundreds of the citizens. On the 
evening of the same day, the Infante Don 
Antonio resigned his office of president, and 
prepared to join his nephew, Fernando, at 
Bayonne. This defection of the last member 
of the royal feimly who remained in Spain, 
appears to have been the signal for the 
Junta to resign itself to the domination of 
Murat. On the 4th instant, Murat intruded 
himself personally on the Junta, and inti- 
mated his intention of presiding for the ftiture 
at its deliberations. Some of the members 
obsequiously complied with his demands. 
Azanza and O’Farrill resigned their offices, 
and at the same time ceased to attend the 
meetings of the Junta : but on being solicited 
by Murat, they consented to resume their 
functions, waiting anxiousty for events by 
which they might direct their future conduct. 

On the 7 th or 8 th instant, news reached 
Madrid of the re-assumption of the crown by 
Don Carlos, and the Junta was completely 
paralysed. That assembly had previously 
dispatched a courier to Fernando, at Bayonne, 
to receive his instructions as to what mea- 
sures they should take with respect to the 
government, and the French array in Spain. 
On the 5th of May, Fernando replied by the 
issue of two decrees, signed by his own hand, 
and intrusted to a faithftil courier, to be de- 
livered to Azanza. The former of tliese, 
addressed to the Supreme Junta, authorized 
that assembly to transfer itself to any part of 
the kingdom which might seem best adapted 
for its security, or if more convenient, to de- 
legate its authority to one or more of its 
members ; to carry on the government in his 
name ; to oppose the introduction of fresh 
troops from France into the Spanish terri- 
tory ; and as soon as news should arrive that 
he was conveyed into the interior of France 
(which he assured the Junta could not hap- 
pen without violence to his royal person) to 
declare hostilities against Napoleon. The 
second decree was ^dressed to the Royal 
Council, and if that body should not be in a 
situation to act when it arrived, to any 
chancery or audience of the kingdom, autho- 
rizing it to assemble a Cortes in any part of 
Spain which might seem most convenient; 
that the Cortes should at first attend solely to 
the levies and subsidies necessary for the de- 
fence of the kingdom; and that it should 
afterwards declare its sittings permanent to 
provide against any .'events that might happen. 
The courier who had to carry these decrees 
was compelled to take a circuitous route to 
prevent ffieir falling into the hands of Murat, 
and the consequence was, that before he 
reached Madrid, Murat had already an- 
nounced to the Junta the re-assumption of 
Don Carlos. In this dilemma, Azanza con- 
tented himself with showing the decrees to 
one or two of his colleagues as irresolute as 
himself, and with their consent determined 
for the present to suppress them. 
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On the loth instant, Fernando, on behalf 
of himself and the rest of the royal family, 
abdicated the throne in favour of any member 
of the Bonaparte family whom Napoleon 
might choose to proclaim king of Spain. On 
the communication of this intelligence at 
Madrid, witli the news that Fernando was af- 
terwards conducted to Valencay, Azanza de- 
stroyed the edicts which he liad in his pos- 
session, and with the rest of his colleagues, 
submitted to Murat. On the 25th, Napoleon 
. issued an edict for an assembly of Spanish 
Notables to meet at Bayonne, on the 15th 
of June following, for the purpose of framing 
a constitution, and swearing fealty to his 
brother Joseph, whom he had appointed to 
the vacant throne. Almost at tlie same time, 
Azanza was summoned to Bayonne to submit 
to the Emperor a statement of the finances of 
the kingdom. Azanza obeyed the summons, 
and on the 28th instant, repaired to Bayonne. 
If, up to this time, he still cherished any pa- 
triotic feelings, they either ceased to exist, or 
he carefully suppressed them, after his first 
or second interview with Napoleon. 

Napoleon, who saw that Azanza was pu- 
sillanimous and vain, resolved to win him 
over to his interest. This was easily effected 
by a few dexterous compliments, and a pre- 
tence of admitting Azanza to his confidence. 
He frequently consulted him on the affairs of 
the Peninsula, but without revealing to him 
any more of his plans than were already suffi- 
ciently apparent, and invited him almost 
daily to his palace at Marrac. On one oc- 
casion, when Azanza entered the apartment 
of the Emperor, he perceived lying on the 
table, as if by accident a ribbon of the Legion 
of Honour, with which Napoleon, after the 
first salute, was proceeding to decorate him. 
“ Sire,” said Azanza, putting it aside, “ when 
I decided to recognise the brother of your 
majesty, as king of Spain, I consulted the 
good of my country, which I wished to pre- 
serve from devastation and tlie misfortunes 
with which it was menaced. If my country- 
men saw me decorated with this ribbon, they 
might, perhaps, look upon it as the reward of 
my compliance with the wishes of your 
majesty.” Napoleon pretended to see the 
force of the remark, and Azanza flattered 
himself that he had obtained a considerable 
ascendancy over the Emperor. From this 
period he surrendered himself to the service 
of Napoleon. 

Of the 150 Notables summoned by the 
Junta of Madrid, to meet Napoleon at 
Bayonne, some excused themselves on ac- 
count of the distance, others declined to 
attend from indifference, and a few from pa- 
triotic motives. Among the last, Don Pedro 
Quevedo y Quintana, Bishop of Orense, de- 
clined obedience in a calm and dignified 
remonstrance against the interference of Na- 
poleon in the affairs of Spain. Only ninety 
assembled at Bayonne. They were pre- 
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sented in a body to Napoleon, on the 1 8th of 
June, and Azanza was appointed pre.sident. 
The want of any legitimate autliority to legis- 
late for the nation was so apparent, tliat he 
represented to Napoleon the propriety of as- 
sembling a Cortes in Spain. Naiwleon re- 
plied that the consent of the Spanish natiou 
would supply the'M'ant of any minor formali- 
ties, and delivered to Azanza tlie project of a 
constitution, which the Notables were to dis- 
cuss ; ■with permission to suggest alterations. 

At their first sitting, Azanza congratulated 
the Notables on the glorious task to which 
they were summoned, of contributing to the 
happiness of their country under the auspices 
of the hero of their age, the invincible Na- 
poleon. “ Thanks and immortal glory,” 
said he, “to tliat extraordinarj' man, who 
restores to us a country which we had lost.” 
He spoke of the long misgovemment by 
which Spain had suffered imder a succession 
of crafty or imbecile kings, until the last of 
these had resigned his authority to a prince 
who united in himself all the talents and re- 
sources required for restoring Spain to her 
former prosjierity. He called upon his as- 
sociates to sacrifice their privileges upon 
the altar of their country', and to con- 
struct a simple monument in place of the 
Gothic structure of their former government. 
The assembly received the speech of Azanza 
-with applaiLse, and the business of their first 
meeting was confinc*d to the preparation of a 
flattering address to King Joseph. The ob- 
ject of their second meeting was to present 
it. During nine other sittings they were oc- 
cupied in some trifling discussions relating 
to the new constitution, and after suggesting 
a few unimportant alterations, they agreed to 
accept it at the hands of the new king. 

At their twelfth and last meeting, on the 
7th of July, the hall of assembly was fitted 
up with a throne and altar, for the purpose 
of swearing fealty to King Joseph and the 
constitution. Joseph first addressed them 
in the Spanish language. The constitutional 
act was then read, and the president Azanza 
asked the Notables if they accepted it. On 
their replying in the affirmative, he addressed 
a speech to King Joseph, in M-hich he thanked 
him in the name of the Assembly and Spanish 
nation for his paternal language and his pro- 
mise to alleviate the miseries of Spain. 
“ Sire,” said he, “ these miseries will cease 
when your subjects shall see your Majesty 
in the midst of them ; when they shall be 
acquainted with that great charter of the 
constitution, the immoveable basis of their 
future welfare — that charter, the precious 
work of tlie eaimest and beneficent care which 
the hero of our age, the great Napoleon, the 
Emperor of the French, condescends to take 
for the glory of Spain. What auspices could 
be so fortunate for the commencement of a 
reign and of a dynasty, as the renewal of the 
compact which is to unite the people to the 
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Kovereign, the family to its fatlier ; which de- 
termines tlie duties and respective rights of 
him who commands, and of those who have 
the happiness to obey !” 

After this address, King Joseph, assisted 
by the Archbishop of Burgos and two canons, 
laying his hand upon a copy of tlie Four 
Gospels which had been taken from the 
altar, swore to observe the constitution which 
had been just read. The Archl)ishop of 
Burgos and the other clerical members of 
the assembly tlien took the oath of fidelity to 
Joseph. They were followed by Azanza and 
the members of the royal household, and 
after the rest of the deputies liad paid ho- 
mage, the whole assembly attended Joseph 
to his carriage. On returning to the hall, 
the Notables, on the motion of Azanza, voted 
that two medals should be struck to perpe- 
tuate the event which had just occurred. 
After this, they w'aited in a body upon Na- 
poleoTi at his palace of Marrac, to express 
their gratitude for all he had done for Spain. 
Azanza addressed the Emperor in the name 
of the Notables. The deputies stood in a 
circle round Napoleon while Azanza de- 
livered his fulsome address, and the French 
Emperor, says Soutliey, “for the first and 
perhaj)s the only time in his public life, was 
at a loss for a reply.” 

After the di.ssolution of the Junta, Azanza, 
who on the 4th inst. had IxKjn appointed mi- 
nister of the Indies, accompanied King Jo- 
seph to Madrid. On the 19th of July the 
Spaniards defeated Dupont at Baylen ; and 
on the following day the French army were 
compelled to capitulate. This was tlie very 
day on which Joseph entered the capital. 
On the news of the capitulation reacliing 
Madrid, Joseph and his court were compelled 
to retire to Burgos, to avoid falling into the 
hands of Castauos, who was marching with 
his victorious army to drive the French from 
the capital. Azanza and O’Farrill accom- 
panied Joseph in his flight. At Bu^trago, 
on the 2nd of August, these two ministers 
drew up a memoir on the best means .of 
consolidating the alliance between France 
and Spain, and on the propriety of relieving 
the pressure on the finances of the latter 
countrjr. Azanza and Urquijo were sent 
to Paris to submit it to Napoleon ; but the 
Emperor declined to take it into consider- 
ation. 

On the 22nd of January, 1809, Joseph 
Bonaparte re-entered Madrid. About the 
same time Azanza resigned the department 
of the Indies, and was appointed Minister of 
Justice. In October he received the ribbon 
of the Koyal Order of Spain, and was ap- 
pointed coinmissarj'-royal of the kingdom of 
Granada. In the month of April, 1810, he 
received the title of Duke of Santa-Fe, and 
was sent ambassador extraordinary from 
King Joseph to congratulate Napoleon on his 
marriage with the Archduchess Maria Louisa. 
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The real object of his mission was to remon- 
strate with Napoleon on his continued mili- 
tary occupation of Spain, and the little kingly 
authority which Joseph was permitted to 
exercise. After remaining for some months 
in Paris, without obtaining an audience, he 
succeeded at len^h in laying his statement 
of grievances before the Emperor. Napoleon 
was displeased. He treated the ambassador 
personally in a manner totally difierent from 
what he had expected, considering their 
former intimacy at Bayonne ; he reproached 
his brother Joseph with in^atitude, and said 
that he was surrounded by French renegades, 
who laboured to render Spain completely in- 
dependent of French influence. Azanza, 
failing in his negotiation, returned to Joseph 
at Madrid, probably about the commence- 
ment of the year 1811. 

From this time until the retreat of the 
French armies from the Peninsula, Azanza 
shared tlie various fortunes of King Joseph, 
and showed himself always his faithful friend 
and councillor. In August, 1812, he accom- 
panied Joseph in his second retreat from Ma- 
drid. After tlie battle of Vittoria, in which 
Joseph narrowly escaped with his life, on the 
21st of June, 1813, the ministers Azanza, 
O’Farrill, and others, accompanied him into 
France. Azanza at first took up his resi- 
dence at Montauban. In December he was 
sent for by Joseph to Paris, and during the 
brief stay of the ex-king at Paris he was in 
constant attendance upon him. During tlie 
hundred days in 181.5, Azanza and his col- 
leagues were solicited by Joseph to mount 
the tricolor, with the promise, if they did 
so, of becoming senators. They replied in a 
sort of mock-heroic, “ Sire, we wish to con- 
tinue what we are — Spaniards.” “Then,” 
said Joseph, “ you will continue to be imfor- 
tunates.” 

After the battle of Waterloo and the de- 
parture of Joseph to the United States of 
North America, Azanza continued to re- 
side at Paris until the year 1820. In 
that year the decree of the Central Junta at 
Cadiz (November 25, 1808), declaring the 
ministers of Joseph Bonaparte traitors to 
their king, their country, and their religion, 
having been annulled, he returned to Spain, 
and ottered his services to King Fernando. 
Azanza was coldly received. He offered to 
proceed to Mexico, and use his exertions to 
reconcile that colony to the mother country. 
ITie king declined his services, and in the 
^ring of 1822 Azanza went back to France. 
Fernando allowed him a pension of G250 
francs per annum. He took up his residence 
at Bordeaux, and on the 20th of June, 
182G, he died in that city, in the eightieth 
year of his age. The prefect of Bordeaux, 
M. d’Haussez, and some of the most influ- 
ential citizens, to whom Azanza had en- 
deared himself, attended his funeral. 

In estimating the character of Azanza, if 
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it were possible to draw a veil over his con- 
duct from the year 1808 to 1813, the epithets 
of “ virtuous and enlightened ” applied to 
him by Napoleon in the ** Moniteur,” after 
the proscription of Azanza by the Central 
Junta at Cadiz, might perhaps be considered 
as not inordinately extravagant Sprung 
from a comparatively low station, without 
ftimily influence or personal intrigue, he 
owed his advancement solely to the respect- 
ability of his character and his capacity for 
business. From an employd at Mexico in 
1768, he rose to occupy the highest offices in 
the state. In all these, but more particularly 
in his government of Mexico, he discharged 
his functions in a manner honourable to 
himself and advantageous to his country. In 
a corrupt and venal court, he refused to ally 
himself to any of the various fiictions which 
agitated Spain ; and on being summoned to 
meet Napoleon at Bayonne, he was perhaps 
the only Spanish minister who had served 
his country for nearly forty years without 
amassing a considerable fortune. But after 
swearing allegiance to Fernando, he stooped 
to become the instrument of Napoleon. His 
main error appears to have been that he so 
soon despaired of the fortunes of Spain after 
the abduction of the royal family. Terrified 
by the French arms, he placed no fliith in the 
resistance that could be offered to them by a 
united people. His conduct with respect to 
the edicts transmitted to him from Fernando 
is indefensible. At Bayonne he became an 
unblushing traitor, and his speeches as pre- 
sident of the Notables have never been sur- 
passed in base adulation. While he was 
delivering these disgraceful speeches, and 
seeking to rivet the chains of his native 
country, the peasants of Spain, disdaining the 
yoke of French bondage, had risen against 
their oppressors. Azanza knew this; he 
must have felt his degradation when con- 
trasting his own conduct with that of Pala- 
fox, Blake, Castanos, and other Spanish 
patriots. 

Azanza, during his government of Mexico, 
collected all the reports of the expeditions to 
the north of California under his predeces- 
sors Bucarelli, Florez, and Revillagigedo. 
They were in four MSS., and were consulted 
by Humboldt on his visit to Mexico. 

While at Paris, towards the latter end of 
the year 1815, Azanza and O'Farrill drew 
up a justificatory memoir of their conduct 
from 1808 to 1814, entitled “Memoria de 
Don Miguel Jose de Azanza y Don Gonzalo 
O’ Far rill sobre los Hechos que justifican su 
conducta politica desde Marzo 1808 hasta 
Abril de 1814,” Paris, 1815, 8vo. A French 
translation by M. Alexandre Foudras ap- 
peared the same year. This work is impor- 
tiint only as containing some highly inte- 
resting official documents, some of which do 
not appear elsewhere. Of the justificatory 
l>ortion, which it is surprising that two such 
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sensible men as Azanza and O’Farrill could 
have ever written, the following may serve 
as a specimen : — “ When the transactions at 
Bayonne had deprived us of our king ; when 
our only choice was between anarchy and 
constitutional rule— between the inevitable 
disasters of conquest and the advantages of 
an independent government ; when called 
upon to decide whether we would undertake 
a war, heroic indeed, but of long duration 
and uncertain in its results ; the large party 
which resolved on submission may surely be 
forgiven : such a resolution in such circum- 
stances can never be imputed to them as 

criminal In spite of the obstacles by 

which their good intentions were often frus- 
trated during the war, Azanza and O’Farrill 
have the consolation to know that they were 
never the instruments of evil. On the con- 
trary, they shielded a vast number of their 
countrymen from the misfortunes which are 
always the accompaniment of war. . . . They 
protest that they have served their coun^ 
from pure and disinterested motives, and with 
all the integrity and uprightness of which 
they are capable. ... In a word, they believe 
they have done nothing which should render 
them unworthy of the favour of their sove- 
reign, or call a blush to their cheeks when in 
the presence of their fellow-citizens.” (An- 
nales Biwn-aphiques, vol. i. 297-328; Bio- 
graphie Universelle, Supplement; Humboldt, 
Essai politique sur le lioyaume de la Nou- 
velle Espa/jne, vol. i. Introduction p. 32, 
Work p. 311, vol. ii. 803 ; Southey, History 
of the Peninsular War, and more particularly 
vol. i. chap. V. — vii. ; Alison, History (f Eu- 
rope from the commencement of the French 
lievolution, and more particularly vol. vi. ; 
Walton, Ihe llevolutions of Spain, vol. i.) 

G. B. 

AZA'RA, DON FELIX DE, was bora at 
Barbunales, near Balbastro in Aragon, on 
the 18th of May, 1746. He was the son of 
parents who had retired from active life in 
order to educate their children in private. 
His elder and only brother was Don Josef 
Nicolas Azara, who was fifteen years old 
when Felix was bora. Immediately after 
the birth of his brother, Nicolas was sent to 
Salamanca to pursue his studies, and this 
separation of the brothers, with only a mo- 
mentary exception, was maintained till the 
close of their lives. Felix commenced his 
studies at the university of Huesca in Aragon, 
and afterwards proceeded to the military 
school of Barcelona. In 1764 he was named 
cadet in the regiment of infantry of Galicia ; 
in 1767 he was made ensi^, and in 1773 
lieutenant in the same regiment. He was 
present at the battle of Algiers in 1775, where 
he received a woimd from a musket-ball, and 
was left for dead, and would have lost his 
life had it not been for the dexterity and 
courage of a sailor, who abstracted the ball 
from nis wound with a common clasp-knife. 
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At this period of his life he was strong and 
healthy, but he never ate bread, as it pro- 
duced attacks of dyspepsia. 

In 1776 he was made captain. In the fol- 
lowing year the courts of Spain and Portugal 
wished to settle their disputes about their 
territories in South America, and the treaty 
of St Ildefonso was drawn up. The survey 
of the frontiers was ordered by both govern- 
ments, and Azara was chosen by Spain to 
undertake this duty. Previous to his ap- 
pointment to this office he was made, in 
1780, lieutenant-colonel of engineers, and was 
nam^ captain of a frigate, which sailed from 
Lisbon with Portuguese colours, as Spain 
was then at war with England. 

On arriving in South America, Azara found 
that the Portuguese government had deter- 
mined on throwing every obstacle in the way 
ofthe proposed survey. He thus found himself, 
in the prime of life, and at a period when a 
man is most capable of exerting himself, at a 
distance from society and friends, and with- 
out any object to which he could devote him- 
self. He accordingly conceived the project 
of forming a correct map of the interior of 
the country, whose frontiers only he came to 
survey. Having obtained the sanction of the 
home government, he commenced this work, 
in which he had to encounter a vigorous 
opposition on the part of the colonial au- 
thorities. He, however, prosecuted his design 
amidst hardships and obstacles that would 
have dismayed a less energetic and enter- 
prising mind. His labours were crowned with 
success, and he succeeded in furnishing a very 
complete outline of the physical geography 
of Paraguay and Buenos Ayres. 

During his labours for constructing a 
map of this part of the world, he became 
interested in the varied new forms of ani- 
mal life which presented themselves, and 
was desirous of recording something of 
their history. For this purpose he obtained 
the skins of the animals he met with, and 
endeavoured to preserve them, in order to 
forward them to Europe; but finding that 
his skins were destroyed, he determined on 
drawing up descriptions of the animals with 
which he became acquainted. This was a 
work of considerable difficulty, for he had 
not studied natural history in Europe, and 
every form of animal was an entirely new 
study, and he often described the same animal 
several times, from the want of a knowledge of 
distinguishing characters. Under these cir- 
cumstances he drew up a system of clas- 
sification of his own, by which he was en- 
abled to assign distingmshing characters to 
the animals he met with. He had been thus 
engaged some years before he obtained any 
assistance in his studies, but at last he pro- 
cured a copy of Buffon’s “ Animal Kingdom,” 
translated into Spanish by Don Josef Clavigo 
y Faxado. He was much assisted in his 
labours by this work, through winch he be- 
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came acquainted with the labours of Eu- 
ropean naturalists, and was enabled to make 
those criticisms for which his works on the 
quadnipeds and birds of Paraguay are re- 
markable. 

After fifteen years’ labour in South Ame- 
rica, Azara petitioned to return to his native 
country, but his petition was refused, and he 
was not only obliged to remain away from 
home, but to endure the envy and jealousy of 
the Spanish authorities in Paraguay and 
Buenos Ayres. His ardour in the pursuit of 
knowledge was misunderstood, and his ex- 
ertions in the cause of science attributed to 
interested motives. At one time, when he 
wished to consult the public library in the 
city of Assumption, he was told that the 
governor had lost the keys. The citizens of 
Assumption being desirous of knowing tlie 
results of his labours, he freely communi- 
cated to them his information, and he was 
rewarded with the honorary title of “ the 
most distinguished citizen of Assumption.” 
The public document in w’hich this distinction 
was enrolled was destroyed by the governor, 
and when the popular rage threatened re- 
taliation, he brought the charge against 
Azara of designing to betray the interests of 
his country to the Portuguese. His papers 
and collections were seized, and if Azara had 
not previously deposited some portion of his 
manuscripts in the hands of a friend, none 
of his works would probably ever have seen 
the light. Some of his papers on natural 
history found their way, through the officers 
attached to his expedition, into a journal at 
Buenos Ayres, and these were made use of by 
the viceroy of that district in his reports 
to the home government as the result of his 
own researches, and he did all he could to 
induce Azara to give up to him the rest 
of his papers. 

Although thus harassed, Azara was con- 
stantly employed on important missions by 
the government. He was commissioned to 
survey the south of Paraguay, with a view to 
the establishment of colonies. He also had 
for some time the command of the frontiers 
of Brazil. In 1778 Spain sent out several 
emigrants to Patagonia, who were settled at 
Monte Video, Maldonado, and San Sacra- 
mento. Here they were in great distress, and 
Azara removed some of them to the frontiers 
of Brazil, towards the sources of the Ybicui, 
where the city of St Gabriel de Batovi 
was thus founded, and others he esta- 
blished on the Rio Santa Maria, where they 
founded the city of Esperanza. The me- 
moirs transmitted bv Azara to the home 
government were nrst published in the 
public papers relating to the Spanish pos- 
sessions, in 1836. The papers are entitled 
“ Coleccion de Obras y documentos relatives 
a la historia anti^a y moderna de las 
Provincias del Rio de la Plata, illustrados con 
uotas y disertaciones por Piedro de Angelis,” 
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nm*no8 Ayres, I83f», folio. This work con- 
tains nuiny papers l>y Azara, on the state of 
the natives, on the projects for colonizing 
various parts of Buenos Ayres and Paragtiay, 
and narratives of voyages and surveys on 
different parts of the coast. 

Whilst ifi America Azara found time to 
correspond with his brother Nicolas, to 
whom he sent an account of his observations 
on the mammalia and birds of Paraguajr. 
I’his account was placed by his brother m 
the hands of M. Moreau de Saint-Mery, by 
whom it was translated into French, and 
published in Paris in 1801, with the title 
“ Essai sur I’Histoire naturelle des Quad- 
rupedes de la Province du Paraguay, ecrit 
depuis 1763 jusqu’en 1796; avec un Ap- 
pendice sur quelques Reptiles ; et formant 
suite necessaire aux CEuvres de Buffou,” 8vo. 

Azara at last obtained leave to return, and 
arrived in Europe iu 1801. He lost no time 
in putting into the hands of the printer the 
manuscript of his observations on the animals 
of Paraguay ; and his work appeared at 
Madrid, in five voliunes, 1802, 8vo. The first 
two volumes were devoted to the manunalia 
and reptiles, and hence entitled “Apunta- 
mientos para la Ilistoria natural de los Qua- 
drupedos del Paragiiay y Rio de la Plata.” 
The three last volumes contained the birds, 
with the title “ Apuutamientos para la His- 
toria natural de los Paxaros del Paraguay y 
Rio de la Plata.” 

After a short stay at Madrid, Azara visited 
Paris to meet his brother Nicolas, who 
died only a few months after the arrival 
of Felix in Paris. Soon after this event 
he was recalled to Spain, in' order to be- 
come a member of the “ Junta de Forti- 
ficaciones y defensa de ambas India.s,” a 
board of control in w'hich was centred the 
government of the Spani.sh transatlantic po.s- 
sessious. During the time, however, that 
Azara was in Paris, he made the friendship 
of M. Walckenaiir, and to him intrusted the 
task of bringing out an account in French of 
his labours in America This work was not 
a translation of his previously published 
books, although it contained much of the 
matter that had appeared in them : it was 
published at Paris iu 1809, with the title 
“ Voyages dans rAin<?rique Meridionale, par 
Don Felix de Azara, conimissaire et com- 
mandant des liniites Espagnoles dans le Pa- 
raguay,” 4 vols. 8vo. It was accompanied 
with an atlas of twenty-five plates and a map. 
I'his work contains a general account of the 
natural history of Paraguay, embracing a 
consideration of the meteorology, geology, 
mineralogy, botany, and zoology of the coun- 
try, with accounts of the natives, as w'ell as of 
the various commercial and economical uses 
of the plants and minerals, and a full account 
of the birds. It is also enriched witli uoU*s 
by G. (hivier, M. Walckenaer, and M. 
Soauiiii. 
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An English translation of the first volume 
of the Spanish edition of Azara’s works on 
natural history, by Mr. Percival Hunter, ap- 
peared at Edinburgh in 1836, with the title 
“ The Natural History of the Quadnipeds of 
Paraguay and the River La Plata,” 8vo. In 
this volume the Spanish text is adhered to 
throughout, and copious notes have been 
added by the translator. 

Azara’s contributions to natural history 
place him in the first rank amongst original 
observers. His opportunities for observation 
were great, and he availed himself of them 
to the utmost ; at the same time his want of 
education in natural science is frequently ap- 
parent, and his want of a knowledge of the 
animals of Europe often led him to mis- 
take the descriptions of Buffon, and many of 
his criticisms on this author are thus ren- 
dered nugatory. His descriptions of the 
forms and habits of both mammalia and birds 
are exceedingly accurate, and his accounts of 
the wild horses and oxen, and of the natives 
of Paraguay and Buenos Ayres, are full of 
iuterestiug and curious particulars. The se- 
verity of his criticisms on Buffon has been 
condemned, but every allowance must be 
made for ^em when it is considered that 
they were made in seclusion from society 
and amidst a life of perpetual hazard and 
anxiety, where but little knowledge of the 
conventional laws of men of science could be 
acquired, and where no time was afforded for 
refining the style of his literary productions. 

We cannot ascertain exactly the period of 
Azara’s deatli. He was alive in 1809, and 
in tlie Supplement to the “ Biographie Uni- 
verselle” he is stated to have died in 1811. 
In 1836 Mr. Hunter was not aware of his 
death, but that this event has taken place 
there can be no doubt, as proposals for erect- 
ing a monument to his memory at Madrid 
were circulated amongst the scientific so- 
cieties of London two years since. (Walck- 
enaer, Notice of Azara, in the Voyage dans 
VAmdriqne ; Hunter, Natural History, &c. ; 
De Angelis, Coleccion de Obras, &c.) E. L. 

AZA'RA, DON JOSEF NICOLAS DE, 
was bom on the 28th of March, 1731, at 
Barbunales, near Balbastro iu Aragon, of a 
noble family. He studied first at the uni- 
versity of Huesca, where he took his degree 
in jurispmdence, and afterwards at the col- 
lege of Oviedo, in the imiversity of Sala- 
manca. His reputation attracted the attention 
of Don Ricardo Wall, then minister of state 
•in the service of Kiu^ Ferdinand VI., who 
offered him the choice of a post iu the 
judiciary, the army, or the diplomatic ser- 
vice. Azara chose the last, and in 1765' 
became the agent and procurator-general of 
his Catholic majesty at Rome. In this sub- 
ordinate station he soon acquired the con- 
fidence and friendship of Don Joseph Moiiino, 
then Spanish ambassador to the Papal See, 
afterwards Count of Florida Blanca, and 
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prime minister of Spain. Dnnng the time 
of Grimaldi, Moiiino’s successor, Azara was, 
in fact, ambassador in everything but the 
title, which he received in 1785, on Gri- 
maldi’s retirement, and retained till 1798. 

During this long residence at Rome Azara 
maintained a high character as a patron of 
literature and the arts. In Spain he had 
become acquainted with Raphael Mengs, the 
painter, and by the warmth of his admiration 
had urged him to attempt some of his finest 
works. It was owing to his influence tliat 
Mengs obtained the favour of being allowed 
to reside at Rome, and still to retain his pen- 
sion from the King of Spain. On his death, 
in 1779, Azara superintended, with Milizia, 
the publication of his works, and supported 
his family, whom his negligence had left 
wholly unprovided for. On every Wednes- 
day Azara kept an open table for the most 
distinguished artists and men of letters in 
Rome, and on every Friday he entertained 
those with whom he was particularly inti- 
mate : Angelica Kauffmann, the German 
lady-member of the English Royal Aca- 
demy, Winckelman, Fea the Roman anti- 
quary, Canova, Seroux d’Agincourt the 
French historian of the arts, Gavin Hamil- 
ton the Scotch painter, Visconti the Roman 
antiquarian, Milizia the architectural critic, 
were all his frequent guests. Although the 
ambassador was hostile to the Jesuits, this 
did not prevent him from being on the most 
friendly terms with several ex-members of 
the order, who were distinguished for learn- 
ing: Ortiz, Clavigero, and Andres were 
indebted to his good offices; and Arteaga 
was his librarian. W’ith the cardinals Al- 
bani and De Bemis he was closely con- 
nected ; and De Bernis, at his death in 1 794, 
left him trustee of his large property. His 
influence with the pope enabled him to ob- 
tain for Visconti not only forgiveness for 
the offence of having abandoned ecclesiastical 
preferment to be married, but the gift of a 
post for which he was eminently qualified, 
that of director of the Capitoline Mu- 
seum. In conjunction with the Prince 
of Santa Croce, he undertook extensive 
excavations at Tivoli, on the site of the 
villa of the Pisos, which led to the dis- 
covery of severM valuable antiquities, 
one of which, the only authentic bust of 
Alexander the Great, Azara afterwards pre- 
sented to Bonaparte, who gave it to the 
French National Museum. 

These were not, however, the most serious 
occupations of Azara’s time. He materially 
assisted Moiiino, in 1770, in the difficult task 
of obtaining the consent of Clement XIV. 
(Ganganelli) to the abolition of the order of 
the Jesuits. [Akanda.] On Ganganelli’s 
death, which Azara always believed to be 
owing to poison, it was found that his suc- 
cessor, Pius VI., though much indebted to 
Azara’s influence for his election, was scarcely 
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inclined to look with favour on one who 
had been so active in the downfall of the 
order. De Bemis, the French ambassador 
to the Papal See, acted in concert with Azara, 
and at that time the influence of France and 
Spain was almost irresistible at the court of 
Rome ; but while De Bernis was always 
gentle in his remonstrance^ Azara found it 
necessary to assume a firmer attitude, and 
this had an unfavourable effect on the dispo- 
sition of the pope towards him. On his return 
from Vienna, in 1782, Pius VI. showed this 
feeling more than ever, and almost imme- 
diately after an opportunity of revenge was 
offered to Azara, which to many men 
would have been irresistible. The Emperor 
Joseph II., on liis first visit to Rome, in 
1769, had conceived a very high opinion of 
Azara’s judgment; on his second visit, in 
1783, he requested his opinion of a plan 
which he had formed for breaking oft’ all 
connection, except a purely spiritual one, 
between the Austrian states and the court of 
Rome. Azara strongly dissuaded him from 
an undertaking which promised very inade- 
quate advantages in return for the risk and 
trouble with which it would be attended, 
and, fortunately both for the pope and the 
emperor, the advice was taken. Azara was 
often after this in alternate favour and dis- 
grace with the pope, but he never refused 
his friendly offices when require<l, and as- 
sisted to settle the disputes with Naples and 
Parma. A more serious danger threatened 
in 1796. The French revolutionary armies 
had ovemm the north of Italy, and a march 
on Rome was resolved on by Bonaparte, 
when Azara, who was more out of favour 
with the Papal court than ever, was sud- 
denly solicited to interpose his mediation. 
He made his way through considerable 
danger to the head-quarters of Bouapaiie, 
M'ho received the veteran diplomatist with 
respect. By the armistice of Bologna, 
concluded on the 23rd of June, 1796, 
Azara saved Rome from invasion at the 
price of the two legations of Bologna and 
Ferrara, the sum of fifteen millions of francs 
(about 600,000/.), and the most beautiful 
paintings and statues in tlie public galleries 
and mxiseums. On his return he was received 
with general murmurs and reproaches, and 
accused of having inconsiderately or treache- 
rously sacrificed more than was required, 
but his foresight was justified by the events 
which follow^ the non-performance of his 
stipulations, and led to the ignominious 
treaty of Tolentino, concluded on the 19th 
of February, 1797. During the subsequent 
period Azara became intimate with Joseph 
Bonaparte, the French ambassador, and 
was looked upon as standing on such good 
terms with the French authorities, that 
when, in February, 1798, the Roman re- 
public was proclaimed, and Azara followed 
the pope into Tuscany, he received orders 
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from his court to leave Florence for Paris as 
Spanish ambassador to France. 

In this capacity Azara gave more satis- 
faction to the French government than to his 
own. While he was ^ways in favour at tlie 
Tuileries, he was twice reeled by tlie Spa- 
nish court, during the administration of 
Godoy, and on one occasion sent for a few 
moutlis in honourable banishment to Barce- 
lona, where he passed the time in writing his 
memoirs. He held, however, the office of 
Spanish plenipotentiary at the peace of Amiens 
in 1802. After a third time receiving the ap- 
pointment of ambassador, he was a third time 
deprived of it, but, at the desire of Napoleon, 
allowed to remain at Paris. His brother, 
Don Felix Azara, the South American tra- 
veller, had joined him there, and he was 
preparing to return to Italy, where he had 
left his favourite collections and his valuable 
library, when he was overtaken with a fatal 
» illness. He died at Paris, on the 26th of 
January, 1804, and was buried in the ceme- 
tery of Montmartre. 

Azara, though a diplomatist and a courtier, 
had much of the obstinacy of character and 
roughness of manners which are thought to 
be characteristic of his countrymen the Ara- 
gonese. He expressed his opinions in matters 
of taste with caustic sharpness, and in his 
management of affairs he often gave offence 
by incautious expressions, and seemed, in 
general, to have little regard for the opinions 
of others. It is said, however, that he was 
never incautious in matters of great import- 
ance, and as a proof of this, it is mentioned, 
that though his own opinions coincided 
pretty nearly with those of the French phi- 
losophers of the last century, he never gave 
open scandal at the papal court He was a 
warm friend, but it was necessary for liis 
friends to allow him to serve them in his 
own manner. 

Azara’s Spanish style is remarkable for 
brevity and precision, qualities which are 
very rare in the writers of that country. 
He wrote both Italian and French with 
ease and propriety, knew English, and was 
master of Latin. His only separate work 
is “ Riflessioni sopra le virtu del venerabile 
servo di Dio G. de Palafox,” Rome, 1777, 
8vo., some reflections on the virtues of Juan 
de Palafox, an eminent Spanish theological 
antagonist of the Jesuits, whom Pius VI. 
was solicited to canonize. It is a pamphlet 
of less than fifty pages, was written in a few 
hours, and was published without the au- 
thor’s consent ; it ran through two editions, of 
the first of which, more than eight thousand 
copies were sold. As a translator and 
editor his labours were more important. He 
published: — 1. “Obras de Garcilaso de la 
Vega, ilustradas con notas,” Madrid, 

8vo., 1788, 12mo., and. 1796, 12mo. To 
tills edition of the works of the most cele- 
lirated Spanish lyric poet, Azara, who was 
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always a zealot for the purity of Spanish, 
prefixed a history of that language, written in 
a masterly manner. Garcilaso was intended 
to form the first of a series similarly edited, 
but the plan was carried no further. 2. “ In- 
troduccion a la Historia Natural, y a la Geo- 
grafia fisica de Espana,” by Don Guillermo 
Ilowles, or William Bowles, a native of Cork, 
Madrid, 1775, 4to., and ^ain, in 1782, 1788, 
and 1 789. The composition of this work is 
due to Azara, who drew it up in pure Cas- 
tilian from the notes of Bowles in English, 
French, and very indifferent Spanish. The 
second edition, which appeared in 1782, two 
years after the death of the author, was also 
superintended by Azara, who prefixed a short 
biography of Bowles, and a few letters, in 
which he criticises very caustically Swin- 
burne’s “ Travels in Spain,” and an incorrect 
French translation of Bowles by a certain 
Viscount de Flavigny. A good Italian 
translation by Milizia was afterwards printed 
by Bodoni. 3. “ Opere di R. Mengs,’* 
Parma, 1780, 4to. Here also Azara had 
the task of reducing to order a confused mass 
of notes in different languages, and convert- 
ing them, first, into Italian, and secondly, 
into Spanish, for he published an edition in 
each. In the Italian part of his task he was 
assisted by Milizia, who is also accused of 
some of the critical heresies embodied in 
the life and notes, in which Raphael Mengs is 
spoken of as the equal, if not the superior of 
Raphael Sanzio. In a second edition Azara 
himself is very severe on Cumberland, who, in 
his “ Anecdotes of the Spanish Painters,” had 
ventured to dispute this critical dictum, but, 
unfortunately for the ambassador, posterity 
has decided against him. The life of Mengs is 
a very entertaining piece of biography. The 
whole work was translated into English, and 
published in 1796, in 2 vols. 8vo. 4. “Vida 
de Ciceron,” a Spanish translation of Mid- 
dleton’s “Life of Cicero,” Madrid, 1790, 
4 vols. 4to. It is executed with remark- 
able elegance. The book is beautifully 
printed, and embellished with numerous 
plates of antiquities, chiefly busts in Azara’s 
own collection, and some of them the fruits 
of his own excavations at Tivoli. 'The bust 
of Hortensius is the" only authentic por- 
trait known of that orator. 5. “ La Reli^on 
vengde,” Parma, 1795, in four different sizes, 
from folio to duodecimo, a posthumous poem 
of the Cardinal de Bemis, to which Azara 
attached a short notice of his firiend. In 
addition to these editorial labours Azara 
superintended, in conjunction with his friends 
Visconti, Fea and Arteag^a most splendid 
folio edition of Horace, printed by Bodoni at 
Parma, in 1791, and another of Virgil in 
1793. Smaller editions of both were pub- 
lished, but are not equal in execution to the 
folios, which must be placed in the first rank 
of specimens of the typographic art. Azara 
had also made a translation of the books of 
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Pliny on the arts, and commenced another 
of the works of &neca the philosopher, as 
well as composed an eulogium on Charles III. 
of Spain, which have never been published. 
His memoirs, if still existing in noanuscript, 
will probably form at some future day an 
important contribution to the history of his 
time. Two volumes of “ Mcmoires Histo- 
riques et Philosophiques, sur Pie VI.,” which 
were published at Paris in 1799, and have 
sometimes been attributed to Azara, are 
assigned by Barbier to his friend Bourgoing. 
They contain several interesting particulars 
relative to Azara’s conduct at Rome. (Article 
in Moniteur for the 5th of April, 1 804, ascribed 
to Talleyrand on its appearance, but since 
attributed to Bourgoing ; Latassa y Ortin, 
liiblioteca Nxieva de los l^ritores Aragoneses, 
vi. 312, &c. ; Sempere y Guarinos, Biblioteca 
Espauola de los mejores Escritores del reynado 
de Carlos ///., i. 1 76, &c. ; Rezabal y Ugarte, 
Biblioteca de los Escritores de los seis coUgios 
mayores, p. 17, &c. ; Azara, IVorAs.) T. W. 

A'ZAIH, SIIAIKH, a celebrated Persian 
poet of the Sufi sect, who lived in the first 
half of the fifteenth century of the Christian 
sera. During his youth he applied diligently 
to the study of poetry, and the pieces whicn 
he then composed excited the admiration of 
his contemporaries. “ The King of the 
Faitli,” Shah Rokh, was so pleased with 
Azari’s compositions that he was about to 
bestow upon him the title of “ King of the 
Poets,” but at this period, accormng to 
Daulatshah, “the soft breeze of the word 
of truth was wafted along the rose-garden of 
the Shaikh’s inward man” — in other words, 
tlie promising poet became a saint or sufi, 
despisiug the vanities of the world, and 
passed the remainder of his life in poverty 
and retirement, excepting such portions of it 
as were devoted to religious peregrinations. 
He visited Mecca twice during his life, each 
time on foot, and spent a year there in the 
sacred temple, where he composed a work 
entitled “ Sa’i-us-Saffa,” which treats of the 
nature and duties of the holy pilgrimage ; 
also a history of the Kd’ba. He afterwards 
visited India, and was received with the 
greatest deference by Sultan Ahmed of the 
Dekkan [Ahmed Sha'h Wali Bahmani], 
who, at his departure, offered him a sum of 
100,000 (or a lak of) dirams, which the 
Shaikh declined accepting. After these wan- 
derings, Azaii passed the remmnder of his 
days in his native place, where he died about 
1460, aged seventy-two. His poetical works 
are of a miscellaneous character, consisting 
of a DiwAn and numerous pieces addressed 
to tlie princes and nobles of the time. His 
various religious works it would be needless 
to enumerate, as they were chiefly confined 
to the particular doctrines of his own mystic 
sect, and most probably some of them are 
now extinct (Daulatshdh, Persian Poets; 
Mujdlis-ul-Mdminin.) D. F. 
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AZARTAH (Heb. innty or nntV; in 
the LXX. and in Josephus ’A(aplas, or in 
one place, Neh. viii. 7, according to tlie text 
of the Complutensian Polyglott, ’Acraplas ; in 
the Vulgate, Azarias), the name of several 
persons mentioned in the Old Testament 
The following are the principal : — 

Azariah, called also Uzziali, King of Ju- 
dah. The name Azariah, which is given to 
him only in the second book of Kings, is pro- 
bably a corruption of Uzziah (in'TV or H'Ty), 
from which it differs in Hebrew only by the 
addition of a single letter. The error must 
have b<!en of early date, since it has been 
followed in the version of the LXX. [Uz- 
ziah.] 

Azariah. This name is given evi- 
dently by mistake in the Masoretic text, 
of 2 Chron. xxii. 6, and in the English 
version, to Ahaziah, King of Judah. [Aha- 

ZIAH.] 

Azariah. This name is given to two 
sons of Jehoshaphat slain by their elder 
brother Jehoram about b.c. 904. [Atha- 
LiAH ; Jehoram.] In the Hebrew they are 
distinguished from each other by the use of 
the two forms of the name given at the head 
of this article; but in the LXX., Vulgate, 
and English versions, no distinction is made. 

Azariah, one of the high priests, ac- 
cording to Josephus {Jeurish Antiq., X, 8), 
second in descent from Zadok, the contem- 
porary of David and Solomon. An Azariah, 
doubtless the same person, appears as grand- 
son of Zadok in the genealogical table of a 
branch of the priestly family, given in 1 
Chron. vi. 4 — 15 ; but he is not there called 
high priest, nor does the line of descent there 
given correspond with the incidental notices 
of the high priests in the books of Kings and 
Chronicles. The list of the high priests 
riven by Josephus is of little value. In 
Calmet’s Dictionary, and some other works, 
this Azariah is conjectured to be the same 
person as Amariah, who was high priest 
under Jehoshaphat, but without any just 
ground ; it is more likely that he is the 
“ Azariah, the son (or descendant)' of Za- 
dok,” who is first in the list of Solomon’s 
“ princes,” among whom was another Aza- 
riah, the son of Nathan. (1 Kings iv. 2 — 5.) 

Azariah, son of Johanan, and grandson 
of the Azariah mentioned above. His name 
occurs in the genealogical table in 1 Chron. 
vi., and it is probable, from the way in 
which he is mentioned, that he was high 
priest, though his name is not in the list 
given by Josephus. It is conjectured by 
Calmet, contrary to all probability, that he 
is the same person as Zechariah, the son of 
Jehoiada, who was slain by order of Joash, 
about B.c. 849. (2 Chron. xxiv. 20, &c.) 

Azariah, high priest about b.c. 760, 
towards the close of the reign of Uzziah, 
whose attempt to combine the priestly with 
the kingly office he boldly withstood (ii. 
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Chron. xxvi. 16, &c.), claiming the priest- 
hood as the exclusive prerogative of the 
house of Aaron. [Uzziah.^ It is observable 
tl»at although Josephus notices him by name 
in his account of this event, he does not 
mention him in his enumeration of the 
high priests. (Jewish Antiq., ix. 10, x. 8.) 
Neither can he be identified with any of the 
|)crsons in the genealogical table in 1 Chron. 
vi. 

Azariah, high priest imder Ilezekiah 
(2 Chron. xxxi. 10,) whom he assisted in 
his reforms. [Hezekiah.] He is not men- 
tioned by Josephus, nor in the genealogical 
table in 1 Chron. vi. 

Azariah (1 Chron. vi. 13, 14, and 
Ezra vii. 1), a son of Ililkiah, who was 
high priest under Josiah (2 Kings xxii. ; 
2 Chron. xxxiv.) about b.c. 620, and father 
of Seraiah, who was high priest at the final 
capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar 
(2 Kings xxv. 18). It is not known whether 
Azarian himself was high priest. He is not 
mentioned by Josephus in his list, but is 
given in the Jewish chronicle “ Seder 01am,” 
in which, however, Seraiah is not men- 
tioned, for whom perhaps he is by mistake 
inserted. 

Azariah, son of Oded, a prophet in the 
time of King Asa, about u.c. 95.*). [Asa.] 

Azariah, one of the three companions 
of Daniel in his captivity at Babylon, better 
known under tlie name of Abeduego, given 
him by the Chaldeans. [Daniel.] 

Azariah, son of Hoshaiah, one of the 
leaders of those Jews who in spite of the 
warnings of Jeremiah, went down into 
Egypt and took Jeremiah and Baruch with 
them. [Jeremiah.] (Jeremiah xliii. 2, 
&c.) 

Azariah or Azarias, a general of the 
Jews in the time of the Maccabees. Judas 
Maccaba'us had left him in Judoea in con- 
junction with Joseph, the son of Zachariah 
or Zacharias, at the head of a body of Jews, 
with strict injunctions not to fight in his 
absence. Judas and his brother Jonathan 
were in the country east of the Jordan, and 
Simon, the third brother, in Galilee. Joseph 
and Azariah, seeking to enudate the glory 
of their chiefs, disregarded the caution of 
Judas, and marched against Jamnia; but 
tliey were defeated by Gorgias, who com- 
manded the Syrian garrison, with the loss of 
two thousand men. (1 Maccabees v. 55 
seq. ; Josephus, Jewish Antig.^ xii. 8.) 

J. C. M. 

AZARI'AH BEN EPHRAIM PIGO, R., 
(D'D Dnax m nnry n), an Italian Rabbi, 
who performed the office of preacher in the 
synagogue of Venice in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, where he died a.m. 
5402 (a. D. 1(542). His published w'orks are 
1 . “ Sepher Bina Lehittim ” (“ The Book of 
the Understanding of tlie Times”), alluding 
to 1 Chron., xii. 32, which is a collection of 
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seventy-five discourses for the Jewish fes- 
tivals and other solemn occasions, as well as 
on the duties of repentance, prayer, and good 
works, with funeral sermons on various 
learned contemporaries, as R. Aaron Aben 
Chajim, R. Jacob, of the House of Levi, 
preached a.m. 5391 (a.d. 1631) ; onR. Abra- 
ham Aboab, A.M. 5392 (a.i>. 1632). Each 
discourse has its separate title, into each of 
which the author manages to introduce the 
word “ Eth ” (time) ; it was printed at 
Venice, by Fiancesco Viziri, for Andrea 
Vendramini, a.m. 5408 (a.d. 1648), folio. 
At the beginning of the book is the author’s 
inaugural discourse as preacher to the syna- 
gogue of Venice. 2. “ Ghedule Theruma” 
(“ The Grandeurs of the Offering”), which 
is a commentary on the “ Sepher Therumoth” 
(“ Book of Offerings”) of R. Baruch, of 
Worms, which treats on the rites and cere- 
monies of the Mosaic law, and which was 
printed, with this commentary of Azariah 
ben Ephraim, at Venice, by Franc. Viziri, 
A.M. 5413 (a.d. 16.53), 4to. Two epistles 
from this Itabbi to R. Issachar Behr ben 
I.eiser are inserted in that author’s work, 
called Beer Shebah. Several “ Teshuvoth,’* 
or answers to questions on the law, by this 
author, have also appeared in print, accord- 
ing to R. Isaac Chajim, whose authority is 
cited by WolflF. (Wolfius, Biblioth. Hebr.y 
i. 945, 946, iii. 872 ; Bartoloccius, Biblioth. 
Mag. Pabh., iv. 283, 284.) C. P. H. 

AZARI'AH DE ROSSI, or DE RUBEIS, 
R. (D'OHNn JD nniy n), in Hebrew, R. 
Azariah min Haadomim, an Italian Rabbi, 
and one of the most learned Jewish writere 
who appeared in Italy during the sixteenth 
century, was a native of Mantua, but settled 
in Ferrara. He possessed an acute and ex- 
cellent genius, which he cultivated with 
unwearied study, and applied himself with 
ardour to the acquirement of the learned 
languages and to the most useful sciences ; 
and, with a taste for general literature of 
which the Hebrew nation had then afforded 
few examples, he made himself ac^iuainted 
with the best Italian authors, as well as those 
of Greece and Rome ; for these latter, how- 
ever, says De Rossi, he made use of Italian 
translations. These important acquisitions 
were not thrown away, for with this assist- 
ance he has displayed in his principal work 
a degree of erudition very rare in Hebrew 
books, and, what is still more rare, a spirit 
of judicious and liberal criticism on many 
points of theology, which has caused his 
book to be esteem^ among learned Chris- 
tians as a work almost unequalled in the 
Hebrew language. The title of this work 
is “ Meor Enajim” (“The Light of the 
Eyes,” Prov. xx. 30), which work he tells 
us (p. 174) he began to write a.m. 5331 (a.d. 
1571), and finished A.M. 5333 (a.d. 1573). 
It was printed at Mantua a.m. 5334 (a.d. 
1574), in 4to., and is divided into three parts. 
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The first, called “ Kol Elohim ” (“ The Voice 
of God ”), gives a description of the earth- 
quake which happened at Ferrara, a.m. 5331 
(a.o. 1571), on the 18th day of November, 
witli a long dissertation on the causes of this 
and other earthquakes, drawn from the 
writings of Plutarch, Seneca, Pliny, and 
other ancient as well as modem writers, 
nearly the whole of which has been trans- 
lated by J. Henr. Hottinger, in his disserta- 
tion on Earthquakes. The second part, 
called “ Iladrath Zekenim ” (“ The Glory of 
Old Men ”), is a Hebrew translation by this 
author, of the History of the Septuagint, by 
Aristeas. The third, called “ Imre I3ina” 
(“ Words of Understanding,” Prov. i. 2), is 
the inq)ortant part of this extraordinary 
work ; it is divided into sixty chapters, and 
contains much interesting matter on va- 
rious points of history, chronology, and 
iintiquariau research, and displays the 
autlior’s varied erudition. The principal 
matters on which it treats are the ne- 
cessity for consulting the authors of other 
nations, on Philo of Alexandria, and on the 
various sects among the Jews, on the Septua- 
giut version of tlie Old Testament, on the 
allegorical expositions of the ancient Rabbis, 
on many striking differences between Chris- 
tian and Jewish writers, on tlie different 
a;ras and the various errors of the Hebrew 
chronologei*s, on the series of the kings of 
Pei*sia and that of the high priests ; on the 
vain expectation of the Jews of the coming 
of the Messiah a.m. 5335 (a.d. 1575); on 
the Talmudic pas.sage relative to the duration 
of the world, which is therein fixed at six 
thousand years; on the diflerence between 
Clnkelos and Acjuila ; on the sacerdotal vest- 
ments and their form ; on the prophecy of 
Haggai relative to the glory of the second 
temple; on Flavius Josephus, and his au- 
thority on various points; on the signs of 
great prosj)erity and great misfortunes; on 
the prayers used by the Jews for princes and 
governors; on the literature and chronology 
of the Samaritans ; on the antiquity of the 
Hebrew language, and of the use of tlie 
Chaldee among &e Jews ; on the antiquity of 
the letters and vowel points ; and lastly, on 
Hebrew poetry. In all these various dis- 
sertations the author has shown a wonderful 
degree of courage and liberality, far in ad- 
vance of the age in which he lived, by op- 
posing himself vigorously to the errors, pre- 
judices, and credulitv of his nation, so that 
the most learned Christian authors have 
made much use of this third part, and trans- 
lated and inserted in their works whole chap- 
ters from it; among the rest Jo. Buxtorffj at 
the end of the book Cozri, gives the whole of 
the final chapter on Hebrew poetry, and in 
his Exercitationes the chapter on Urim and 
Thummim ; he also draws largely upon this 
work iu his treatise “ De Antiquitate punc- 
torum.” Joh. Mever has prefixed to his edi- 
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tion of the “ Seder 01am ” a Latin translation 
of the nineteenth chapter, which treats on 
Jewish chronology. Gilbert Gualmin, in his 
work on the Life and Death of Moses, often 
cites the “ Meor Enajim,” but calls the author 
Solomon Paniel, confounding the author of the 
“ Meor Enajim ” with the author of a book 
called “ Or Enajim,” a work of an altogether 
difi’ereut character. Among the Jews R. David 
Ganz, in his celebrated chronological work,’ tlie 
“ Tzemach David,” frequently cites R. Aza- 
riah, whom he calls “ Bahai Meor Enajim ;” 
sometimes praising him highly, and some- 
times impugning Ins accuracy ; he especially 
differs with him concerning the /Era of the 
Contracts (the Seleucid iEra), and other 
points of chronology. The learned and ac- 
curate De Rossi, who has written an admirable 
work in defence of Uiis author’s treatise on 
the “ Viun Expectation of the Messiah,” and 
who gives the greatest praise to the author 
and his great work, nevertheless points out 
some errors and inaccuracies in the ” Meor 
Enajim,” among tlie rest tliat of the author 
having given a translation of the supposed 
compendium of chronology of Philo as an 
authentic work, although it was well known 
to the learned to be a fiction of Giovanni 
Nani, commonly called Annius Viterbensis. 
Richard Simon, in his list of Hebrew authors, 
affixed to his “ Histoire Critique,” speaks of 
R. Azariah and his great work iu very high 
terms. 'I'here being but one edition of Uie 
“ Meor Enajim,” this work is very rare : De 
Rossi’s copy has marginal notes by the hand 
of tlie celebrated R. J udah Arje, who is better 
known as Leo de Modena. Wolff gives an- 
other work by this author, called “ Matzraph 
Jyakeseph” (“The Fining- Pot for Silver,” 
Prov. xvii. 3), an historical and critical work 
in connection with the matter of the third 
part of the “ Meor Enajim,” but which re- 
mains unpublished. Plantavitius attributes to 
tliis auUior the work called “ Orach Chajim,” 
in which error he is followed by Hendreich, 
in his “ Pandectaj Brandenburgica;,” but the 
work alluded to is by R. Raphael Miunorzi. 
R. Azariah died near his native city of 
Mantua, towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, but the exact year of his decease is 
not ascertained. (De Rossi, JHzion. Storic. 
(lec/l. Alitor. Ebrci, ii. 105, 106; Wolfius, 
Dihlioth. Hehr., i. 944, 94.5, iii. 871 ; Barto- 
loccius, Biblioth. Mag. Rabb., iv. 271, 272; 
Plantavitius, Florileg. Rabbin., pp. 552 and 
586; Le Long, Biblioth. Sacra, ii. 617; 
R. Simon, IlUt. Crit. dn Vieux Test., pp. 
537, 538 ; Jo. Meyer, Seder Olam, after tlie 
Preface.) C. P. H. 

ABU SAMUEL, R. (nniy n 
a Jewish theological writer, 
who is called Almoslimani (the Moslem), 
liecause he abjured the Jewish religion 
and embraced that of Mohammed. Among 
the manuscripts of Dr. Robert Huntington, 
iu the Bodleian library, is one by this 
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author. It is in the Arabic language, 
and beautifixlly written on paper. T^e 
catalogue describes it as a treatise on cer- 
tain ceremonial institutions (of the Jews), 
in eight chapters, by Azariah Abu Samuel 
Almoslimani. In the preface it treats on the 
manner of blessing all those things which 
are to be used for the sustaining of life. The 
same volume contains an Arabic treatise on 
astronomy, by K. Samuel, the son of Azariah, 
who appears to have followed in the’steps of 
his father, and to have become a Moham- 
medan. (WolfiiLS, Biblioth. Hehr., i. 94.5: 
Urns, Catal. MS. Oriental. Biblioth. Bod- 
leian. i. 4.3.) C. P. H. 

AZA'RIO, PIETRO, was bom at No- 
vara, early in the fourteenth century. He 
was at first a notary, afterwards a judge and 
chancellor of Giovanni Pirovano, Podesta of 
the city of Tortona. In 1362 he compiled a 
chronicle entitled “ Liber Gestorum in Lom- 
barditl et praecipub per Dominos Mediolani 
ab anno 1250 usque ad annum 1362,” which 
was published for the first time in vol. ix. 
art 6, of the “ Thesaums Antiquitatum 
talire” of P. Burmannus, and afterwards in 
the 16th vol. of Muratori’s “Scriptores Re- 
rum Italicamm.” Cotta (“ Museo Nova- 
rese”) says that Azario continued this chro- 
nicle to the year 1389. This, however, is 
very doubtful; if such a continuation ex- 
isted when Muratori wrote, it is strange that 
it should have escaped the notice of that 
learned and industrious antiquary. A little 
work entitled “De Bello Canapiciano et 
Comitatu Masini,” also written by Azario, 
was published by Muratori in the same vo- 
lume with the Chronicle. This had pre- 
viously appeared in the second volume of 
the “ Galleria di Minerva,” but in an imper- 
fect form, and shorn of its simplicity, under 
the idea of improving its Latinity. Accord- 
ing to Piccinelli and Cotta, Azario wrote 
also the annals of Milan from the foundation 
of that city to the year 1402. Mazzuchelli, 
however, doubts this, and is of opinion that 
it is the same work as the “ Annales Medio- 
lanenses,” published by Muratori as the pro- 
duction of an anonymous writer, in the vo- 
lume of his Thesaurus before referred to. 
It is probable, however, that Azario wrote 
also a work entitled “ De Dominio centum 
Nobilium Magnatum Lombardi®,” which 
appears not to have been published. (Maz- 
zuchelli, Scrittori d' Italia.') G. B. 

AZE, or correctly ADZER, DANIEL 
JENSEN, a distinguished Danish medallist 
of the eighteenth century. His father was a 
peasant of Schleswig. The year of AdzePs 
birth is not known. He was sent, about 1760, 
as a pensioner of the Royal Academy of the 
Arts of Copenhagen, to Rome, where he stu- 
died some time, taking Hedlinger and J. 
Duvivier as his models, who were two of 
the most distinguished medallists of the 
eighteenth century. After his return to Co- 
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penhagen, Adzer was elected a member of 
the Danish Academy of the Arts, and was 
appointed medallist to the King of Denmark. 
He died in 1808, according to Nagler, who 
quotes Weinwich’s “ Kunstens Historie i 
Danmark.” Adzer executed many medals ; 
among others the gold and silver prize me- 
dals of the Swedish Agricultural Society, of 
which the gold medal is worth fifteen, and 
the silver three pounds sterling. (Nagler, 
Neues Allgemeines Kunstler- Lexicon.) 

R. N. W. 

AZE'GLIO, CE'SARE, MARQUIS D’, 
was bom at Turin in 1763, of the ancient 
family of the Taparelli. He was the younger 
son of the Marquis Roberto, and with his 
elder brother Ferdinando was educated for 
the military profession. In 1774, he entered 
an infantry regiment, but as it was destined 
to remain for three years in garrison in the 
island of Sardinia, he requested and obtained 
leave of absence, by which he was enabled to 
travel through a great part of Italy. In 
1787, his brother died, and Cesare Azeglio 
became the head of tlie family. He married 
a rich heiress, and found himself in very 
good circumstances. On the invasion of 
Piedmont by the French in 1792, Azeglio 
joined his regiment and marched against 
them. In one of the first engagements, how- 
ever, he was taken prisoner, and as such was 
sent forthwith to Lyon. By his comrades 
and family he was supposed to have been 
killed, and his relatives on opening his will, 
which he had drawn up berore joining the 
army, were surprised to find a request that 
they should wear no mourning for him 
if he fell in the defence of his country. 
In 1795 Azeglio contrived to communicate 
with his friends, and they were enabled to 
insert his name in a list of prisoners to be 
exchanged. One of the conditions of the 
exchange, however, was that he should never 
again bear arms against France, and Azeglio 
indignantly refused to be released on such 
terms. The condition was afterwards aban- 
doned, and he was restored to his country in 
1796. 

In 1798, on the abdication of Charles 
Emanuel X., Azeglio accompanied the Sar- 
dinian court to Tuscany. Some years after- 
wards an imperial decree, threatening emi- 
grants with the confiscation of their property, 
forced him to return to Turin. Here he 
gained the favour of the reigning king, 
Victor Emanuel, by whom he was appoints 
Gentleman of the Chamber, Knight Grand 
Cross of the Order of Saint Maurice, and 
ambassador extraordinary to Rome. After 
fulfilling his mission, Azeglio visited a num- 
ber of benevolent institutions in various parts 
of Italy, and on returning to Turin was made 
a privy councillor and inspector of all the 
hospitals. In 1822 he founded a journal 
entitled “L’Amico d’ Italia,” Turin, 8vo., 
which was devoted to the defence of religion 
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and monarchical government. He continued 
editor of tliis journal until 1829, when, after 
reaching the sixteenth volume, it stopped. 
In a notice to the reader, Azeglio assigns the 
declining state of his health as his reason for 
quitting the editorship. He died at Genoa, 
on the 26th of November, 1830. {^Biogra- 
phie Universelle, Supplement.') G. B. 

AZEVE'DO. There are several Spanish 
and Portuguese physicians of this name. 

Azevedo, Juan Velasquez, a Spanish 
physician, who published a work on the art 
of memory, at Madrid, with the title “ Fe- 
nix de Miner\’^a y Arte de Memoria,” 1626, 
4to. 

Azevedo, Mangel, was bom at Lisbon. 
On taking the degree of doctor of medicine, 
he was appointed physician to the Portu- 
guese flee4 in 1638. He practised his pro- 
fession with great success for ten years ; but 
becoming disgusted with the world, he took 
the habit of a Carmelite in the convent of 
Collars, in 1648, and made a public profession 
at Lisbon in 1649. He wrote two works on 
medicine, in Portuguese, which were pub- 
lished at Lisbon, in 4to., in 1668 and 1680, 
and of which subsequent editions have ap- 
peared. These works were both entitled 
“ CorreccSo de Abuzos,” and consisted of an 
exposition of tlie author’s medical views. 

Azevedo, Moyse Salomon, is the author 
of a dissertation on asthma, which was pub- 
lished at Leiden in 1662, with the title “ De 
Asthmate,” 4to. 

Azevedo, Pedro, a Spaniard, who was 
admitted doctor of the faculty of medicine of 
Paris, and taught medicine in the schools of 
this faculty many years. We have no par- 
ticulars of his life, nor is there a collected 
edition of his works. Most of his labours 
appear as dissertations presented on the gra- 
duation of membere of the faculty in medi- 
cine during the time that he was president. 
The following are the titles of some of these 
dissertations : — On his own graduation. Dr. 
A. J. Collot presiding, the question discussed 
was, whether health was better with one 
kind of aliment : “ An una tantum Aliment! 
specie utentis robustior Sanitas ?” Paris, 
1704, 4to. Azevedo was president in 170.5, 
when the question was, whether animal spirits 
were necessary to sense and motion ; which 
Azevedo denied. The title of this disserta- 
tion is, “ An Spiritus Animales ad Sensum 
et Motum necessarii ?” The titles of other 
dissertations were as follows : “ An sola Cog- 
nitio Morbi inventio Remedii?” Paris, 170.5, 
4to. “ An Consueta Insuetis Tutiora ?” 
Paris, 1720, 4to. “ An in Inflammationibus 
Kermes Minerale?” Paris, 1733, 4to. In the 
discussion of this question Azevedo opposed 
Helvetius, and denied that the Kermes- 
mineral was useful in inflammations. An- 
other work is mentioned in the “ Biographic 
Medicale” on the use of experience in medi- 
cine, with the title “ De Experienti® Utili- 
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tate in Medicina,” Paris, 1707, 4to. This is 
also referred to by Adelung. 

Azevedo, Pedro, was born in the Ca- 
nary Islands, and was educated as a priest, 
but wrote a work on the plague, which was 
published at Saragossa in 1 589, with the title 
“ Remedios contm Pestilencia,” 8vo. This 
appears to be a Spanish translation of a work 
in Portuguese by the same author, entitled 
“ Renacao da Alma, e Alivio da Pestilencia,” 
&c., but which was not printed. {Biogra- 
phie MMicale; Adelung, Supp. to Jbcher, 
Allgem. Gelehrten- Lexicon.) E. L. 

AzEVE'DO, ALONSO DE, a Spanish 
lawyer of the sixteenth century, was a na- 
tive and inhabitant of Plasencia. Antonio 
says that Azevedo spent 40 years of his life 
in his native city in learned ease, and died 
on the 23rd of July, 1598. He is styled 
Bachelor on the title-page of one of his 
works. There is in the library of the Bri- 
tish Museum a collection by Azevedo of the 
laws enacted by Philip II., from 1552 to 
1564, a continuation of the collection made 
by the Licentiate Burgos. It was published 
at Salamanca in 1 565, and is entitled “ Re- 
pertorio de todas las Pragmaticas, y Capi- 
tulos de Cortes, hechas por su Magestad, 
desde el Ano de mil y quinientos y ciquenta 
y dos, hasta el Ano de mil y quinientos y 
sesenta y quatro inclusive, puesto por sus 
Titulos, Leyes y Libros, periendo solo le 
decidido y quitando lo superfluo. Hecho por 
el Bachiller Alonso de Azevedo, vezino y 
natural de la ciudad de Plazencia.” It is 
difficult to conjecture on what principle of 
arrangement the laws are distribute under the 
different titles. We learn from Antonio that 
Azevedo edited the collection of “ Royal Con- 
stitutions,” published at Salamanca, 1 583-98, 
under the title “ Nueva Recopilacion,” &c. 
This work consists of six folio volumes; the 
last volume was completed by Alonso de 
Azevedo, but he was prevent^ by death 
from superintending the printing of it ; this 
task devolved upon his son Juan. Reprints 
of this collection appeared at Douay in 1612, 
and at Antwerp in 1618. Antonio also attri- 
butes to Azevedo the following works: — 
“ Additiones ad Curiam Pisanam,” Sala- 
manca, 1593, 4to. ; “Consilia XL,” Vallado- 
lid, 1607, a posthumous publication. (N. 
Antonius, Bibliotheca Hispana Nova ; Alonso 
de Azevedo, Repertorio de todas las Pragma- 
tiros \ W W 

AZEVE'DO, ALONSO DE, a Spanish 
poet, who published at Rome, in 1615, a 
poem entitled “ Creacion del Mundo.” It is 
divided into seven days, and is composed in 
ottava rima. The verses flow easily enough; 
but the diction is languid, and the ideas com- 
monplace. Antonio conjectures that this 
Alonso might be a son or otlier near relation 
of the preceding; apparently on no better 
ground than his being styled “ Canonigo de 
la Santa Iglesia de Plasencia” on the title- 
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page of his poem. (N. Antonius, Biblio- 
theca Ilisfmna Nova; Alonso de Azevedo, 
Creadon del Mundo.') W. W. 

AZEVE'DO, A'NGELA DE, a native 
of Portugal, and dramatic author, who wrote 
in Spanish. She was bom at Lisbon, and 
was the daughter of Joiio de Azevedo Pe- 
reira of Casa Ileal, by his second wife, 
Izabel de Oliveira. Angela was received 
into the service of Elizabeth of Bourbon, 
wife of Philip IV., with whom she became 
a favourite, and who gave her in mar- 
riage at Madrid to a gentleman of good 
family. Angela had by her husband one 
daughter, with whom, on becoming a widow, 
she retir^ to a convent of the Benedictine 
order, where she took the veil. Machado, 
who mentions these particulars, does not name 
her husband, and gives no dates. Elizal*etli 
of Bourbon died in 1G44, and the marriage 
of Angela de Azevedo must have taken place 
before tliat event. Machado notices the fol- 
lowing comedies by this lady as having been 
printed: — 1. “ La Margarita del Tajo que 
dib nombre a Santarem.” 2. “ El muerto 
dissimulado.” 3. “ Dicha y desdicha del 
juego, y devocion de la Virgen.” (Machado, 
Bibliotheca Lusitana.') W. W. 

AZEVE'DO, ANTONIO DE. Machado 
notices three Portuguese authors, and Nicolas 
Antonio one Spanish author of this name : 
none of them are of great note. 

Antonio i>e Azevedo, a comic poet 
of Portugal, lived in the reign of Joiio 
III. (l.'521-.'>7). Machado speaks in high 
terms of his works, and in particular of a 
“ Comedia ” which he comjiosed on the 
words of the Evangelist “Venite post me, 
faciara vos fieri piscatores hominum.” 

Antonio de Azevedo, a native of 
Orense in Gallicia. He belonged to the 
order of Eremites of St. Augustin, and pub- 
lished a catechetical commentary on the 
Apostles’ creed, under tlie title “ Catecismo 
de los Mysteries de la Fe, con la Exposicion 
del Symbolo de los sanctos Apostolos,” 
Barcelona, 1590; reprinted at Saragossa in 
1592 — both editions in 4to. Herrera attri- 
butes to this author a “ Cronica de la orden 
de San Augustin,” published in 1607. 

Antonio de Azevedo Saa, a native of 
Portugal, who applied himself with great di- 
ligence to the study of Spanish, and pub- 
lished at Madrid, in 161.5, a translation into 
that language of the sermons of Francisco 
Fernandes Galvao, a popular Portuguese 
preacher. 

Antonio de Azevedo, a Portuguese Je- 
suit, sou of Antonio de Azevedo Fernandes, 
was born at Oporto, towards the close of 
the seventeenth century. He was asso- 
ciated to the order in 1712; devoted him- 
self to the study of literature and science ; 
taught grammar and rhetoric., and subse- 
quently philosophy and theology in the 
universities of Evora and Coimbra ; and 
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obtained some notoriety as an eloquent 
preacher. Machado mentions only one 
printed work of this author: a funeral 
sermon on Don Antonio de Norenha Mouiz 
e Albuquerque, second Marquis of Angeja, 
preached and published at Coimbra in 1736. 
(Machado, Bibliotheca Lusitana ; N. An- 
tonius, Bibliotheca Ilispana Nova.) W. W. 

AZEVE'DO COUTINHO Y BERNAL, 
JOSEPH-FELIX-ANTOINE-FRAN 9 OIS 
DE, a Belgian genealogist, was Imrii at 
Mechlin, on the 22nd of April, 1717, the 
sixtli in order of seven children. His father, 
Jean Baptiste, a captain in the service of 
the United Provinces, belonged to a family 
from Murcia, which had for three gene- 
rations furnished captains for the ware of 
the Netherlands. Joseph Felix was created 
a canon in the Church of Our Lady beyond 
the Dyle, on the 2nd of May, 1738, and died 
there in 1780. His first publication, in con- 
cert with his brother, Gerard Dominic, a 
canon in the same church, was the “Table 
Ge'ne'alogique de la Famille de Corten,” 
a tliin folio, published at Louvain, iu 
1753. His mother belonged to the family 
of Corten, and this probably led to the pub- 
lication. The book contains some histori- 
cal. notices of the Church of Our Lady 
beyond the Dyle. Azevedo’s “ Table Ge'neV 
alogique de la Famille Heyns, alias Smets 
his “ Table Genealogique de la Famille dc 
Bayard,” and his “ 'Fable Genealogique de la 
Famille de Liebeecke,” all thin folios, with- 
out date, are mere supplements to the gene- 
alogy of tlie family of Corten, genealogies 
of ladies who married into that family. 
These publications are iu the library of the 
British Museum, and are the only works by 
this author in that collection. The author 
of the Life of Azevedo, in the supplement 
to the “ Biographic Uuiverselle,” enume- 
rates similar genealogical tables, by him, 
of the families — Van Kiel, Van Criechingen, 
De Brecht, Vander Lind, Schooff, and Co- 
loma. A work on a more comprehensive 
scale is his “ Genealogie de la Famille Van- 
der Noot” (1771), which is represented as 
l>eing virtually a iKJerage of tlie Netherlands. 
Azevedo contributed a short chronicle of the 
principal events which have occurred in the 
cities of Brabant and Mechlin, to a series of 
Almanacs, published at Ixiuvain, from 1747 
to 1780. He also published, at Louvain, iu 
1770, in Flemish, an accomit of the con- 
dition of Mechlin from the first destruction 
of the images on the 28th of March, 1565, 
till the 9th of October, 1566. (Azevedo 
Coutinho y Bernal, Table Gcnt^aloyimie de 
la Famille de Corten; Bioyrajdiie Univer- 
selle. Supplement.) W. W. 

AZEVE'DO DA CUNHA, FELIX DE, 
a Portuguese naval olficer, who about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century obtained 
some reputation as a poet He pul)lished at 
Lisbon, in 1706, “ Patrociuio empenhado 
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pelos clamores de hum prezo dirigido ao 
Senhor Luiz Cezar de Menezes, Governador 
e Capitao General do Estado do Brasil.” 
(Machado, Bibliotheca Liisitana.') W. W. 

AZEVE'DO, FELIX A'LVAllES, a 
Spanish general, was born at Otero, in the 
province of Leon. He studied at Salamanca, 
where he was rector of the college of St. 
Pelago in 1799. He soon after went to 
Madrid, where he became an advocate. He 
was subsequently enrolled among the royal 
guards. In 1808 the members of this body 
were dispersed through the provinces to 
raise troops for the War of Independence : 
Azevedo was sent on this mission to Leon, 
and the Junta appointed him to command 
the provincial volunteers. His zeal and 
efficiency attracted the notice of Komana, 
who promoted him to the rank of colonel. 
Azevedo distinguished himself at the siege 
of Astorga. When the insurrection of the 
Isla de Leon broke out, Azevedo was sta- 
tioned in Galicia : he was nominated a mem- 
ber of the Junta of that province, and ap- 
pointed to command its troops. He march^ 
immediately to besiege the town of Santiago 
which was held by ^n-Koman for the king. 
San-Koman evacuated the town, and was 
pursued by Azevedo, who, having been re- 
inforced, entered Orense on the 28th of 
February. Having settled the government 
of that city, he resumed his pursuit of San- 
Bomau ; and on the 9th of March came up 
with a column of that general’s army, com- 
manded b^' Torrejon. The royalist soldiere 
took to flight, and Azevedo Sloped after 
them through the village of Padornello with 
the view of persuading them to join the con- 
stitutional standard. While haranguing them 
for this purpose, he received three musket- 
balls in his breast, and immediately expired. 
The Supreme Junta declared that Azevedo 
had deserved well of his country, and, in 
imitation of the honours paid by France 
to the CTenadier La Tour d’ Auvergne, de- 
creed that his name should be continued 
on the army list as if he were still alive. 
(^Biographic Universelle, Supplement, art. 
“ Acevedo.”) W. W. 

AZEVE'DO, FERNANDEZ MATU- 
TE DE. [Matute de Azevedo, Fernan- 
dez.] 

AZEVE'DO FORTES, MANOEL, a 
Portuguese officer of engineers, who lived in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. He 
rose to the rank of brigadier-general, received 
several court offices, and the order of Christ. 
A treatise on engineering by Manoel de Aze- 
vedo, entitled “ O Engenheiro Portuguez,” 
was published in 1728-9; and Adelung men- 
tions that he had previously published, in 1 722, 
also in the Portuguese language, a treatise on 
the easiest and best method of delineating 
maps and charts, and constructing instru- 
ments for engineers and sea-officers. There 
is an analysis of the former book in the 
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Leipzig “ Acta Eruditorum” for 1 730, from 
which it appears tliat the work consists of 
two parts — a compendium of practical geo- 
metry, and a treatise on fortification and 
gumiery. The first contains three l)ooks 
— principles of linear measurement, of the 
measurement of planes, and of the measure- 
ment of solids ; with an appendix on trigo- 
nometry. The second contains eight books : 
the first treats of military architecture ; the 
second, third, and fourth explain Vauban’s 
system of fortification ; the fifth treats of ir- 
regular fortification ; the sixth, of engineering ; 
the seventh and eighth, of the attack and de- 
fence of fortresses. Azevedo is called in the 
“ Acta Eruditorum” a distin^ished geometer 
and experienced military architect. The name 
of Manoel Azevedo Fortes occurs in tlie list 
of members of the Royal Academy of History 
of Portugal, from its foundation in 1721 till 
1729. In the earlier volunjes of SyTva’s 
Transactions of that body, his titles are — 
“ Engenheiro Mor do Reyno, e Bregadeiro 
das exercitas de sua Majestad.” In 1729 he 
is, for the first time, styled in addition, “ Ca- 
valleiro da Ordem de Christe.” 

Manoel de Azevedo Soares, Doctor 
of Laws, was a member of the Portuguese 
Academy of History' from 1721 to 1729; 
Judge in the CJourt of Requests (De- 
sembargador da Casa da Supplica^'So) ; and 
afterwards Judge of Appeal (Desembargador 
des Aggravos). In the distribution of depart- 
ments among the members of the society at 
its first institution, all questions in geography 
were referred to Azevedo Fortes, and all law 
points to Azevedo Soares. In the first volume 
of Sylva’s Transactions there is a dissertation 
by Azevedo Soares on tlie question whether 
Jews could legally possess Christian slaves — 
“ Dissertatio Historico-Juridica de Potestate 
Judmoriim in Mancipia.” (Adelung, Sup- 
plement to Jr>cher, AUgetn. Gelehrt. Lexicon ; 
SyTva, Cullecgam dtut Documentos, ^c. da 
Academia Real da Historia Portugueza; 
De Sousa, Memorias Historicas e Genealo- 
qicas doa Grandes de Portugal.) W. W. 

AZEVE'DO, FRANCISCO DE, a native 
of Lisbon, was the son of Diogo Feniandes 
and Isabel Alvares. He took the vows as a 
monk of the order of Eremites of St. Augius- 
tine, on the 25th of July, 1649 ; was created 
Doctor of Divinity by the University of 
Coimbra, on the 19th of July, 1664; and 
appointed to deliver exegetical lectures on 
the Scriptures, in that imiversity, on the 27th 
of July, 1677. He died on the 4th of April, 
1680. He had some reputation as a I^tin 
poet : a manuscript, in his own handwriting, 
entitled “ Epigrammatum Liber Unus,” was 
preserved (in 1747) in the library of the 
convent of N. Seuhora da Graqa at Coimbra. 
(Machado, Bibliotheca Lusitana.) AV. W. 

AZEVE'DO, FRANCISCO ZIDRON 
DE. [ZiDRON DE Azevedo, Francisco.] 
AZEVE'DO, IGNA'ZIO DE, the eldest 
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brother of Jeronymo, was bom at Oporto 
in 1527. In 1547 he was persuaded by 
Govea, one of the most energetic 'of the 
early Jesuits, to enter their house at Coim- 
bra, with a view to prepare himself for taking 
the vows ; and in 1 549, having struggled long 
against distrust of his own powers of self- 
denial, he transferred his secular rights to a 
second brother, Francisco, and was received 
into the order. In 1553 he was appointed 
rector of the new colle^ at Lisbon. In 1 560 
he was selected to assist in establishing and 
organizing a new college at Braga, and was 
placed at the head of it. Azev^o was one 
of those members of the Society who con- 
tributed to its reputation and influence, not 
by his learning, but by his fervid perse- 
verance in devotional and ascetic exercises. 
It is impossible to withhold admiration from 
the self-control by which he brought himself 
to perform the humblest offices of an attend- 
ant on the sick, and persons in the last ex- 
tremity of the most loathsome diseases. A 
still nobler feature in his character was his 
love of peace and unity among his brethren. 
He terminated by his exhortations and ex- 
ample the fierce jealousies and rivalries which 
threatened at one time to destroy the infiint 
establishment at Braga. And following out 
his course of self-denial, when he found that 
his conduct hud brought the inhabitants of 
the surrounding country to venerate him as 
a saint, he petitioned to be sent on a mis- 
sion to the heathen, in order to remove 
him from temptations to vain-glory. He was 
sent to Bi^il, in what year we have not been 
able to ascertain, but certainly after 1564. 
He remained there three years. On his 
return to Europe he was called to Rome, to 
render an account of his mission ; and ex- 
pressing a wish to return to the scene of his 
missionary labours, he was appointed Pro- 
vincial of Brazil, and permitted to make his 
own selection of the young Jesuits who were 
to accompany him. He sailed, with sixty- 
eight of his brethren of the order, from Lis- 
bon, on the 5th of June, 1570, in company 
with Don Luiz Govea, the newly appointed 
viceroy of Brazil. On the 2nd or July, 
when the armament was off the island of 
Palma (one of the Canaries), the ship on 
board of which Ignazio Azevedo and thirty- 
eight of the other Jesuits were, was attacked 
by Jacques Sourie, a Calvinistic sea-captain 
in the service of the Queen of Navarre. The 
Portuguese vessel was captured after an 
obstinate defence, in which a good number 
of Sourie’s men were killed. Irritated by 
the resistance offered to him and the loss he 
had experienced, and guided by a fanatical 
Mirit, Sourie gave directions to kill all the 
JWuits on board. Azevedo, apprehensive of 
such an order, had directed his companions 
to conceal themselves, and he advancea with a 
crucifix in his hand to meet their captors, 
accompanied by Diogo do Andrada, who re- 
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fused to part from him. They were imme- 
diately killed and thrown into the sea. The 
thirty-eight Jesuits who remained were then 
dragged from their hiding-places, and, after 
having been beaten till they were nearly half 
dead, were also thrown into the sea. Not 
one escaped. The relics they were carrying 
to Brazil were thrown after them. In 1 742 
a Papal bull declared Azevedo and his com- 
panions martyrs for the faith. Cordara and 
Beauvais have written lives of Ignazio Aze- 
vedo, neither of which we have seen. In 
the “Biographic Universelle” the dates of 
his birth and canonization are stated on the 
authority of Beauvais ; the other incidents in 
his career noticed in the present sketch are 
stated on the authorities quoted below. (Sac- 
chinus. Historic Societatis Jesu, Pars Secun- 
da ; Nuovi avisi dell' India dd reverendi padri 
della Campania di Gesti, ricevuti quest' anno 
1570; Cordara, Historic Societatis Jesu^ 
Pars Serta ; Bioqraphie Universelle.') W. W. 

AZEVE'DO, JrERO'NYMO DE, a Portu- 
guese nobleman, who was governor-general 
of the Portuguese settlements in Ceylon, 
from 1595 to 1612 ; and viceroy of the Por- 
tuguese possessions in India, from 1612 to 
1617. He was brother of Ignazio de Aze- 
vedo, who was murdered in 1570. Respect- 
ing the early history of Jeronymo Azevedo 
we have been unable to obtain any informa- 
tion. Incidental notices of his operations in 
Ceylon are scattered through the 11th and 
12th Decades of the continuation of Barros* 
“ Asia” by Couto. They convey the impres- 
sion of an able but stem soldier, who succc^ed 
to the command after the affairs of Portugal 
in Ceylon had almost been mined by the in- 
capacity of his predecessor; and who had oc- 
casion to stmggle with a mutinous temper in 
his troops, created by the irregularity with 
which they were paid under the Spanish 
usurpation. Minute, but not very coherent 
or judiciously related details, of the transac- 
tions of Azevedo’s viccroyalty to the year 
1616, are given in the 13th Decade of the 
Portuguese exploits in India, compiled by 
Bocarro as a continuation of Barros and 
Couto, a MS. copy of which is in the King’s 
Library in the British Museum. Cordara, 
in his Annals of the Jesuits, relates se- 
veral enterprises of Azevedo — none of them, 
however, of a later date than 1616. Aze- 
vedo was engaged in several contests with 
the English, who were endeavouring in his 
time to extend their intercourse with India, 
in the neighbourhood of Surat In 1616, 
at the request of the viceroy of the Philip- 
pines, Azevedo despatched four ships of war 
to co-operate in an expedition against the 
Dutch possessions in the Eastern Archipelago. 
Azevedo was a zealous promoter of missions, 
and much devoted to the Jesuits, one or more 
of whom, he appears, when viceroy, to have 
had constantly m his train. The only in- 
formation we have found respecting the close 
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of his career is in the brief notice of his life in 
the “ Biographic Universelle,” an article in 
which no authorities are referred to, and in 
which on at least one important point (Aze- 
vedo’s alleged share in estabbshing the 
Spanish authority in Ceylon) a gross mis- 
take has been committed. According to this 
notice, Azevedo, on his return to Portugal, 
in 1G17, was arrested on charges of excessive 
severity and disloyal intrigues with the Eng- 
lish, and thrown into prison, where he died 
soon after. (Cordara, Juistoriee Societatis Jesu, 
Pars Sexta ; Couto, Asia ; Bocarro, Decada 
XIII. da Asia — MS. in the Kin^s Library, 
in British Museum : Biographie Universelle.) 

W.W. 

AZEVE'DO, JO AO, a Portuguese canon- 
ist, was bom at Lisbon, but in what year 
is unknown. He was elected a member of 
the royal college of St. Paul in the university 
of Coimbra, in June, 1 660. He was appointed 
by his university lecturer on the canons, 
afterwards lecturer on the Clementines, and 
finally on the Sextum. The last*mentioned 
chmr he continued to occupy till allowed to 
retire on a pension. He was elected Canonico 
Doutoral (the canon who has taken the de- 
gree of doctor in canon law) of Algarve, in 
January, 1664, and of Viseu, in February of 
the same year. He took the oaths as judge- 
depute of tiie Inquisition, and Commissario da 
Bulla, in the bishopric of Coimbra, in June, 

1664. He was elected Canonico Doutoral of 
Coimbra, in November, 1668; of Lisbon, in 
March, 1676. He took the oaths as judge- 
depute of the Inquisition* in Lisbon, in 
January, 1684. In April, 1688, he was pro- 
moted to be a member of the king's council, 
and of the council-general of the Inquisition, 
with the appointment of judge of the palace. 
He died at Lisbon on the 19th of November, 
1697. J oseph Barbosa praises J oSo Azevedo’s 
lectures on the following titles. “ In Sexto 
— De Procuratoribus ; De Transactionibus ; 
de Probationibus ; de Furtis. (Sylva, Col- 
lecfam dos Documenlos, ^c., da Academia 
Beal da Historia Portugueza, 1727.) W. W. 

AZEVE'DO, JO AO, a Portuguese monk 
of the order of Eremites of St. Augustine, 
was bora at Santarem on the 27th of January, 

1 665. His father was Antonio de Azevedo 
Pereira; apparently of the same fiimily as 
the poetess Angela de Azevedo. Jo5o took 
the vows in the monastery of Our Lady of 
Grace in Lisbon, on the 1st of November, 
1686. Machado attributes to him general 
talent and a strong memory. He devoted 
himself to the study of theology, more es- 
pecially in its practical application to morals. 
For twenty years after ^e termination of 
his noviciate he was employed in giving 
scientific instruction to the youn^r inmates 
of his convent. At the termination of that 
period, he was elected prior of the monastery 
of Ilha ; and received subsequently the ap- 
pointments of rector of the college of Braga ; 
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prior of the monastery of his order in Lis- 
bon ; chancellor (Definidor) of the order ; and 
examinator at the Board of Conscience. He 
died in the monastery of Our Lady of Grace 
at Lisbon, on the 16th of June, 1746. The 
following are the only published works of 
Joao de Azevedo mentioned by Barbosa Ma- 
chado : — 1 . “ Tribunal Theologicum et Juridi- 
cum contra subdolos Confessarios in Sacra- 
mento Poenitentise ad Venerem sollicitautes,” 
Lisbon, 1726, 4to. 2. “Tribunal de desen- 
ganos dividido em 24 deseuganos, delibera- 
9 oe 8 Theologicas, Escriturarias, doutriuaes, 
poliUcas e Christaas,” Lisbon, 1733, fol. 
(Machado, Bibliotheca Lusitana.) W. W. 

AZEVE'DO, JOAO VELASQUEZ DE. 
[Velazquez de Azevedo, Joio.] 
AZEVE'DO, LA'ZARUS GONZALEZ 
DE. [Gonzalez de Azevedo, Lazakus.] 
AZEVE'DO, LUIZ, a Portuguese Jesuit, 
was born at Chaves, near the frontier of Gal- 
licia, in 1 573. He was admitted into the 
Society in 1 589, and sent to Goa to prosecute 
his studies. He there received in succession 
the appointments of master of the novices and 
rector of Tana, and was sent to Abyssinia 
in the company of Lorenzo Roman, about 
1604. He took the four vows in Abyssinia 
in 1609. About the year 1625 he esta- 
blished a school for children ; and died on 
the 22nd of February, 1634, having laboured 
under severe illness for several years. In 
Southwell’s “Bibliotheca Scriptorum Socie- 
tatis Jesu” it is stated, on the authority of a 
MS. history of the Abyssinian mission, by 
Alonso Mendez, Patriarch of Abyssinia, that 
Azevedo was universally beloved in that 
country for the assiduous and liberal hu- 
manity with which he attended both to the cor- 
poreal and spiritual wants of the people. He 
was in the habit of procuring large supplies 
of medicine for them from India and other 
countries. He spoke fluently and understood 
perfectly well the Geez and Amharic dia- 
lects. Southwell gives a list of Azevedo’s 
translations into Amharic and “ Chalda?an,” 
by which we presume he means the Geez or 
iEthiopic — the dialect in which the Scrip- 
tures are written. They are as follows — I. 
Amharic: 1. 'The books of the New Testa- 
ment. In this translation Azevedo was as- 
sisted by Luiz Caldeira. 2. A Catechism, 
translate from the Portuguese. 3. A 
Grammar of the Amharic dialect, composed 
originally in Lat'm by himself. 4. A col- 
lection of Sermons on the Apostles’ Creed, 
for the use of his parishioners. The mate- 
rials for this work were collected principally 
from the works of Bellarmine. II. Geez 
(“ Chaldsean”) : 1. The Commentaries of 
Francisco Toledo on Romans, and of Fran- 
cisco Ribera on Hebrews. 2. “ Hone Cano- 
nicae et Horse B. Virginis.” 3. “ Annotationes 
imsqipt^itm vitse Christi Domini ab Hieronymo 
natali nostro futa*.” 4. “ Annotationes ima- 
ginum Apostolorum et Eremitanun.” 
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There were two other Azevedos of the 
name of Luiz: — 1. A Spanish monk of the 
order of St, Aupistin, bom at Medinacampo 
in Galicia, whodie<l in his thirty-eighth year, 
in 1600. He wrote lives of St. Tomas de 
Villanueva and Friar Luis de Montoya ; and 
“ Marial, Discursos morales en las Fiestas de 
Nuestra Senora,” published at Valladolid, in 
1600, and at Lisbon, in 1602. 2, A Portu- 

ptiese friar of the order of Dominicans, who 
is said to have published a treatise on the 
education of boys. (Southwell, Bibliotheca 
Scriptorum Societatis Jesu ; Cordara, Historicc 
Societatis Jesu, Pars Sexta ; N. Antonins, 
Bibliotheca Hispana Nova.) W. W. 

AZEVE'DO, LUIZ ANTCKNIO DE, a 
native of Lisbon, was regius-professor of gram- 
mar and the Latin language in that city, in 
1815. He published remark on inscriptions 
found in Lisbon, in the Lisbon Gazettes of 
the 23rd of November, 1 798, and the 9th of 
Febmary, 1799. In 181.') he published a 
respectable essay on the remains of a Homan 
theatre excavated in the street of San Ma- 
mede in Lisbon, in 1 798. A Luiz Antonio 
de Azevedo, apparently the same person, 
published at Lisbon, in 1785, with copious 
notes, a new edition of the translation of 
the Manual of Epictetus, published by An- 
tonio de Sousa, Bishop of Viseu, in 1594. 
(Luiz Antonio de Azevedo, Dissertagdo 
Critico-Jiloloyico-historica sobre o verdadeiro 
anno, ^c. do antigo Theatro Bomano desco- 
berto na excavafdo da rua de Sdo Mamede 
perto do Costello desta Cidade, Lisbon, 
1815 ; Id., Manual de Epictete, tradmido de 
Grego per J). Fr. Antonio de Sousa, Bispo de 
Viseu, novamente correcto e illustrado com 
Escolias e Annotacoes Criticas.) W. W. 

AZEVE'DO, LUIZ MAHINHO DE. 
[Mabinho de Azevedo, Luiz.] 

AZEVE'DO, MANOEL D^ a Jesuit, 
who was sent from Goa with Manoel Ferreira, 
in 1616, to Celebes. Their mission promised 
at first to be prosperous, the principal chief 
of the island, who had only a short time be- 
fore been visited for the first time by Portu- 
guese merchants, expecting that the presence 
of the Christian priests would encourage 
more frequent intercourse. The influence of 
the Mohammedan priests, whose jealousy was 
excited by tlie arrival of the Jesuits, prevailed 
however, and Azevedo and Ferreira were 
forbidden to proselytize the natives. The 
latter thereupon proceeded to the island of 
Solor, where a Portuguese naval squadron 
was at that time stationed. Azevedo remained 
at Macassar, to be in readiness to minister to 
the spiritual wants of any Portuguese seamen 
or merchants who might touch there. He 
remained, the only European in the place, 
for about five months, and during that time 
suffered much from sickness. I’he arrival of 
a Portuguese embassy to the chief of Macas- 
sar renewed his hopes, but that prince refus- 
ing to enter into any treaty except on condition 
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that no instruction in the Christian doctrines 
was to be given to natives, and that all native 
converts were to be delivered up by Portu- 
guese, Azevedo sailed from the island after 
a residence of about a year and a half. On tlie 
voyage he was dangerously ill, and suspicions 
were entertained of poison having lieen ad- 
ministered to him at Macassar. Of Aze- 
vedo’s sulisequeut career nothing appears to 
be known. (Cordara, Historioe Societatis 
Jesu, Pars Sexta.) W. W. 

AZEVE'DO, MANOEL, a Portu^iese 
Jesuit, who lived at Rome about the middle 
of the eighteenth century. He published — 

1. “ Opera Benedict! XIV., Pontificis Max- 
imi, ohm Prosper!, Cardinalis de Lamber- 
tinis,” Rome, 1747 — 51, in 12 vols. 4to. 

2. “ Benedicti XIV. Doctrina de Servornm 

Dei beatificatione in Synopsin retlacta,” 
liome, 1757, 4to. This is an abridgment of 
the contents of the first seven volumes of his 
great work. 3. “ Vita de Sant* Antonio di 
Padova.” The copy of this work in the 
library of the British Museum is the fourth 
edition, published at Venice in 1818. (Ade- 
lung. Supplement to Jbeher, Allgem. Gelehrt. 
Lexicon.) W. W. 

AZEVE'DO, SYLVESTER, a Domini- 
can friar, and native of Portugal. He was 
sent from Malacca, on a mission to Camboia, 
in 1580. By his prudence and tact he con- 
ciliated the King of Camboia to such an ex- 
tent that he obtained leave to preach to the 
natives. In 1585 he composed, at the king’s 
reijuest, in the language of Camboia, a trea- 
tise on the mysteries of the Christian faith. 
He died in 1587. (Echard, Scriptores Or- 
dinis Predicatorum.) W. VV. 

AZEVE'DO TOJAL, PE'DRO DE, a 
Portuguese graduate in canon law, who pub- 
lished at Lisbon, in 1716, an heroic poem in 
twelve books, entitled “ Carlos reduzido, In- 
glaterra illustrada” (“ Charles reclaimed, and 
England enlightened”). The hero is Charles 
II. of England, and the theme is his conver- 
sion to the Roman Catholic faith by his queen, 
Catherine of Braganza. In a dedication to 
JoSo V. the author informs us that the poem 
had been “ hammered for twelve years in 
the labourer’s workshop of Parnassus and 
in a prefatory notice he protests against any 
inferences to the prejudice of his orthodoxy, 
from his having introduced the machinery 
of the heathen mytliologj* into his verses. 
The poem is in ottava rima, and absurd 
enough to be amusing. (Pedro de Azevedo 
Tojal, Carlos reduzido, Inglaterra illustrada.) 

W. W. 

AZEVE'DO Y ZUNIGA, CASPAR DE, 
fifth count of Monterey, was the third in 
descent from Diogo de Azevedo de Babila- 
fuente, a Portuguese nobleman, who, by his 
marriage with Francisca de Zuniga, Countess 
of Monterey, brought the name of Azevedo 
into that family. Caspar de Azevedo y Zu- 
niga succeeded Luis de Velasquez, Marquis of 
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Salinas, in the office of Viceroy of Peru in 
1603. He had previously been Viceroy of 
Mexico. Azevedo made his public entry into 
Keyes on the 18th of January', 1604. He 
equipped a fleet for the discovery of the great 
southeni continent, which was tlien an object 
of speculation, and Pedro Fernandez de Quiros, 
commander of the expedition, is said, in effect, 
to have discovered some islands about the 
28th degree of south latitude. The Count 
of Monterey died on the 16th of March, 
1606, and was buried in the church of the 
Jesuits at Lima. (Imhof, Genealoffia Vi- 
ginti Illustrium in Hispania Famxliarum; 
Ulloa, Kesumen Histonco de los Empera- 
dores del Peru.) W. W. 

AZEVE'DO Y ZUNIGA, MANGEL 
DE, sixth Count of Monterey, was the fourth 
in descent from Diogo de Azevedo, Lord of 
Babilafuente, a Portuguese nobleman, who 
by his marriage with Francisca de Zuni^ 
Countess of Monterey, gave origin to a line 
of Counts of Monterey, who for four gene- 
rations bore the patronymic of Azevedo y 
Zuniga. Count Manoel was Viceroy of Naples 
from 1631 to 1637. He died without issue. 
Giaunone (who calls him Emmanuele di 
Gusman) gives him credit for many legisla- 
tive reforms carried into effect during his 
viceroyalty, but complains of the increased 
fiscal exactions. Of the early history of 
Manoel' de Azevedo y Zuniga no account 
tmpears to have been preserved. (Imhof, 
Genealogice VigitUi Illustrium in Hispania 
Familiarum.) W. W. 

A'Zrzr, KARA'-CHELEBFZA'DE 
'ABDU-L-A'ZrZ E'FENDr, the son of 
Hosam Efendi, high judge of Rumelia, was 
born at Constantinople, in a.h. 1000 (a.d. 
1591), and being appointed to various high 
civil and ecclesiastical offices, became known 
as one of the most impudent and successful 
intriguers among Turkish statesmen ; he is 
likewise known as an historian and a poet. 
It seems that he lost his father early, for he 
was edueated under tlie care of his elder 
brother Mohammed Efendi, high judge of 
Rumelia, and at the age of twenty was ap- 
pointed professor at the school called Khaire- 
d-dhi Pasha Medrese at Constantinople. He 
was subsequently appointed to similar offices 
at dift’erent schools and mosques at Brusa, 
Adrianople, and Constantinople; in a.h. 
1035 (a.d. 1625) he l>ecame judge of Mecca. 
A short time after his arrival Uiere, he was 
deposed and recalled to Constantinople, but 
he succeeded in re-obtaining the favour of 
his superiors, and a few years afterwards was 
appointed judge of Constantinople. His in- 
trigues brou^t upon him new disgrace. 
Sultan Miirad IV. deprived him of his office 
and banished him to Cyprus. AzwA, however, 
had many powerful friends, and he was not 
only recalled, but obtained the high post of 
chief judge of Rumelia, which his father and 
his brother had held. Azizi took an active part 
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in the conspiracy against Sultan Ibrahim L, 
which resulted in the deposition and murder 
of that prince. Azfzi was one of those who 
entered the seraglio and declared to the 
sultan that his deposition was unavoidable, 
on which occasion he made use of such in- 
sulting expressions that the historian Naima 
has not ventured to repeat them in his Annals, 
nor does Azizi mention them in his own his- 
torical works. Thus much, however, is ac- 
knowledged as true by the Turkish his- 
torians, that Sultan Ibrahim having implored 
his minister to show him some indulgence, 
Azfzi silenced him with tliese words: “You 
are unworthy to be padishah, you liave aban- 
doned the path of your ancestors.” Azfzf 
was also one of those who insisted upon 
Ibrahim being put to death. This was the 
first example in Turkey of a sultan being 
executed. 

No sooner was Ibrdhim succeeded by his 
son Mohammed IV. than Azfzf flattered the 
new sultan by presenting him, in presence 
of the members of the diwan, with his 
“ Kiaffyes,” a work on jurisprudence and 
divinity; and the sultan found so much plea- 
sure in reading it, that Azfzf, trusting to his 
master’s favour, plotted against the mufti 
Behajf, but being unable to effect his depo- 
sition, he declared he would not be quiet till 
the title and rank of a mufti were conferred 
upon himself. The co-existence of two 
muftis was against the constitution of the 
church, as well as of the empire, but 
he nevertheless carried his point, and ob- 
tained the title of mufti. Shortly after- 
wards the real mufti, Behajf, insulted the 
English ambassador. Sir Thomas Bendish, 
and put him into prison, an event of which 
Azfzf availed himself for the purpose of de- 
posing Behajf and having himself chosen 
mufti in his stead. This took place early in 
A.H. 1061 (a.d. 1651). However, he re- 
mained in his post only during five month.s, 
for his chief protectors, the S^taua Walide 
and the Agha of the Janissaries, having died, 
he was deposed and banished to Chios. Two 
years afterwards he obtained his pardon, and 
was appointed judge of Gallipoli, but this 
place being more honourable than lucrative, 
he intrigued till he obtained the income of 
the island of Chios as a pension. Azfzf died 
in A.H. 1068 (a.d. 1657), and was buried at 
Brusa. Besides the “ Kiaf fyes,” mentioned 
above, Azfzf was the author of the following 
works: — 1. A Turkish translation of the 
Life of Mohammed by the Persian Kiar- 
zunf. 2. “ Halli yetu-l-enbfu” (the ornament 
of the prophet); and, 3. “ Mizetes safa” (the 
mirror of purity), two works on the prophet 
Mohammed. 4, 5, and 6, three historical 
works (“ Tarfkhf ”) : the first is a universal 
history, goes down to a.h. 1056 (a.d. 1646), 
and is entitled “ Raiizatu-1-ebrar” (the garden 
of the just) ; the second is a history of his 
own time, from a.h. 1056 to 1069 (a.d. 1646 
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to lf)58), and may be considered as a more 
detiiiled continuation of the universal his- 
tory ; and the third is a history of the reign 
of Sultan Soliman the Legislator, commonly 
called the Great. All these works are cha- 
racterized by a brilliant style. The most 
remarkable is the history of his own time, so 
rich in important events but the author is 
reproached with being prejudiced, especially 
against the muftis, and generally all tliose 
who thwarted his plans or held offices which 
he wished to obtain for himself. Azizi also 
wrote many lyrical poems, some of which 
are given by Von Hammer in a German 
translation. None of the works of Azizi 
have been printed. MSS. of “ Rauzatu-1- 
ebrdr” are in the libraries of Von Hammer 
at Vienna, and of the college of St. John at 
Graz. (Von Hammer, Geschichte der Os- 
manischen IHchtkimst, vol. iii. p. 426 — 429, 
Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches, vol. v. 
p. 168, 449, 503, 535, vi. p. 44, &c.) W. P. 

AZNAR, or ASINA'RIUS, from whom 
is traced the descent of the first djmastv of 
the kings of Navarre, is first mentioned in 
history as Count of Jaca, which he had taken 
from the Moors, and commander of the 
“ March” of Aragon for the Emperor I./Ouis 
I. in 819. A few years after, 823 or 824, his 
name occurs in connection with an expedi- 
tion sent from Aquitaine against the Na- 
varrese, who had allied themselves to the 
Moors ; it comprised a strong body of troops 
and many counts, amongst whom two only 
are nam^, Ebles and Aznar, the latter of 
whom is described as Coimt of Citerior 
Vascony. They descended without obstacle 
as far as Pamplona, smd accomplished the 
object of their expedition (“ re peract&” is the 
chronicler’s expression) ; but on their return, 
according to tne Author Vitce Ludovici Pii, 
they experienced the “ wonted perfidy of the 
place and the innate treachery of the inha- 
bitants” in the defile of Koncevaux (or rather 
Ibaneta). The Franks were surprised and 
surrounded by the joint forces of the Basques 
and Moors, and destroyed or made prisoners 
to a man, with all their baggage and the 
plunder which they had collected. Ebles 
was sent to Abdu-r-rahmdn II., King of Cor- 
dova, but Aznar was spared and teleased, as 
being “ near in blood” to the victors. About 
832 he profited by the quarrels of King 
Pepin of Aquitaine with his father the Em- 
peror Louis, to render himself independent 
in his county of Citerior Vascony, in the pos- 
session of which he died, in 836, of a dreadful 
death, according to the annals of S. Ber- 
tinus. His son Sancho Sancion, expelled 
from Citerior Vascony, took refuge in Na- 
varre, of which he was proclaimed count by 
the inhabitants, and the possession of which 
he transmitted to his own son Garcia. 
Garcia Ximenes I., son of Garcia, took the 
title of king on his accession, 869. 

Notwithstanding the statement to that 
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effect in the “Biographie Universelle.” it 
does not appear that Aznar ever possessed 
any authority in Navarre. There is even 
nothing but probability to connect the Aznar, 
Count of Jaca in 819, with the Aznar, Coimt 
of Citerior Vascony in 823, though it is easy 
to conceive that the former might have been 
expelled in the interval from the much dis- 
puted Spanish Marches by the alliance of the 
Moors and Navarrese. Art de Verifier les 
])ate„s ; Rois de Navarre ; Oyhenart, Notitia 
utriusque Fosconue, 4to. Paris, 1 638 ; Fauriel, 
Histoire de la Gaule Mdridionale, vol. iv.) 

J. M. L. 

AZO, also named AZZO or AZOLINUS, 
one of the greatest jurists of the middle ages, 
was born about the middle of the twelfth 
century. His name is sometimes found, but 
in no good authority, with the prefix of 
Dominicus ; sometimes, but erroneously, with 
the surname of Ramen^his, or with that of 
Porcus or Porcius, which has several old 
testimonies in its favour; at other times, 
according to the custom of the age, it is 
coupled with that of his father ^Idanus. 
He was a native of Bologna, as is proved by 
his own testimony in the Proamium to his 
“Sum of the Institutes,” and by the more 
ancient authorities, and not, as has been 
stated by later authors, of Casalmag^ore 
or Montpellier. He never professed juris- 
prudence except in the Umversity of Bo- 
logna, although by an error, similar to that 
with respect to his birth-place, he is fre- 
quently stated to have given lessons at Mo- 
dena or Montpellier. The mistake arises 
from his having been confounded with other 
Glossators. Placentinus and Pillius, who con- 
tinued his “ Sum of the Code,” and the former 
of whom was long a resident at Montpellier. 
So prevalent, however, did the error become, 
that a carved head of Azo, together with that 
of Placentinus, formed one of the ornaments 
on the maces of the University of Mont- 
pellier. 

Azo was a pupil of Johannes Bassianus, 
but he far surpassed his master’s fame and 
success. It is related that he had ten thou- 
sand scholars, and that he was obliged to 
deliver his lessons in the open air, in the 
square of San Stefhno. The tale amounts to 
this, that he once changed his lecture-room 
for a more spacious one in the square, and 
that the University of Bologna numbered in 
his time ten thousand students. Among his 
pupils, many of whom attained le^ emi- 
nence, it will be sufficient to name me elder 
Accursius. 

Azo was frequently employed on state 
afiairs by the city of !l^logna. Harsh 
towards his adversaries, he seems to have 
possessed some independence of character. 
Odofredus relates that the Emperor Henry 
VI., on the occasion of his visit to Bologna 
(in 1191), was riding one day with Azo and 
another professor of jurisprudence of the 
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uame of Lotharius, when the emperor asked 
of them to whom belonged the “ merum im- 
pcrium ?” Lotharius answered, to the prince 
alone : Azo, on the contrary, replied that 
other judges were also entitled thereto. 
Lotharius was rewarded with the present of 
a horse on his return, and Azo received no- 
thing. He alludes himself to the circum- 
stance, whilst repeating the obnoxious posi- 
tion, in one of his works, and makes it the 
occasion of a bad pun ; “ Licet oh hoc ami- 
serim equum, quod non fuit sequum.” It 
must not be supposed, however, tlmt he en- 
tertained a low opinion of the imperial pre- 
rogative; in the very first chapter of his 
“ Sum of the Code” he derives the word codex 
from coyercy otherwise imperare, which, says 
he, is peculiar to the emperor. 

He is said to have known little of the liberal 
arts and of the canon law. This, however, 
must not be received without qualification, 
for his works (especially his Readings on 
the Code,” besides quoting Virgjl, Juvenal, 
and Persius) contain references to the Decre- 
tum, tlie Decretales, the opinions of the 
canonists and the practice of the Pontifical 
Courts, as well as to the Lombard Code, the 
customary law of Milan, Ferrara, France, 
and Spain. He is even' stated by some au- 
thors to have become a canonist in his latter 
years, and to have entered holy orders ; but 
this results from confounding him with two 
later canonists, Azo Lambertaccius and Azo 
de Ramenghis. 

The date and manner of his death are 
alike uncertain. Sarigny mentions to have 
seen, in 1825, in the town cemetery of Bo- 
logna, his epitaph, restored in 1496, and pur- 
porting to be transcribed from an older one, 
which gives the date of his death in 1200. 
But he is proved from authentic documents 
to have been still living in 1220 ; and al- 
though Sarti, usually accurate, considers him 
to have died in that year, Savigny most inge- 
niously conjectures that his death did not 
take place till 1230 at the earliest. In one 
passage of his works he blames a jurist of the 
name of Jacobus for having at Genoa de- 
livered judgment on horseback and in his 
armour. Now this, it is argued, could 
scarcely apply to an older jm*ist of that name, 
of whom nothing is related that can serve to 
explain so curious a passage; but it agrees 
perfectly with what is known of Jacopo Bal- 
duini, one of Azo’s own pupUs, who became 
podesta of Genoa in 1229. 

A frequent version of his death is, that 
having in a fit of passion killed one of his 
colleagues, he was publicly beheaded. But 
the story is not possibly applicable to the 
jurists Bulgarus or Martinus, one or the other 
of whom is usually named as the victim ; and 
if the same objection does not apply to Hugo- 
linus, who also sometimes figures in the tale, 
at least the whole account rests on no early 
authority. Odofredus, the nearest of all in 
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point of time, mentions that Azo’s devotion 
to his duties was so unremitted that he never 
felt ill except in vacation time, and actually 
died in tlie autumn vacation ; and that as a 
mark of respect towards his memory, the 
beginning of the scholastic year, which had 
till then opened on St. Luke’s day, was de- 
ferred to that of All Saints’. This account 
hardly tallies with the supposition of his 
having undergone an ignominious death. 
The mistake is probably founded on some 
real event, such as that of the execution of 
Azo’s own son Ameus, in 1 243 ; or perhaps 
that of another jurist, Azo Porchus, in 1247. 
But the latter account, which only rests on 
the testimony of Ludovico Cavitelli, an an- 
nalist of Cremona in the sixteenth century, 
is probably only another version of the same 
fable. 

Azo left five sons, and his posterity can be 
traced at Bologna down to the close of the 
fourteen til century ; but they never attained 
to wealth or eminence. 

The works of Azo are six. 1. His “ Glos- 
ses,” manuscript, remarkable as being the 
earliest which have often sufficient sequencjjr 
to form a continuous commentary. 2. His 
Readings on the Code, known under the title 
of “ Azonis ad Singulas L. L. xii. libr. Cod. 
Just. Commentarius et magnus apparatus.” 
They were collected by one of Azo’s scholars, 
Alexander h. S. Egidio, otherwise unknown, 
and were twice published, the first time by 
Contius, Paris, 1577, and again, with new 
title-pages, in 1581 and 1611; the second 
time at Lyon, 4to. 1596. Notwithstanding 
the title of Apparatus, it is clear that this 
work is merely a collection of notes, taken 
down from oral delivery ; this is proved 
by the frequent occurrence of familiar ex- 
pressions, Italian phrases, jokes, proverbs, and 
mnemonic verses. That part of the pub- 
lished volume which treats of the Tres Libri 
(the last three books of the Code) is not, how- 
ever, by Azo, but by Hugolinus. Savigny 
reckons this book the most valuable of all 
the works of the Glossators, as exhibiting the 
method followed by them in teaching, and as 
comprising a number of various readings 
of the texts which are not to be found el^ 
where. 

3. The “ Summa Codicis,” and, 4. “ Summa 
Institutionum,” the groundworks of his fame. 
Though they completely supplanted in com- 
mon use all previous works of a similar 
nature, it miist not be forgotten that three 
different Sums had already been composed on 
the Code, by Roger ius, Placentinus, and Jo- 
hannes Ikssianus. The first and last of these 
are never even mentioned by Azo himself ; but 
he speaks in a somewhat disparaging tone of 
the irregularities and defects in the work of 
Placentinus. The Sums of Azo, which, as 
is shown in the preface and conclusion, con- 
stituted but one work in the idea of the 
I author, received subsequent additions from 
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Hngolinus and Odofrcdus ; and there gradu- 1 
ally arose a collection of Sums, or Commenta- 
ries, on the whole Corpus Juris, usually in- 
cluded in one volume, and comprising those 
of the CoAe and Institutes by Azo ; that of the 
three Digests, attributed to Johannes, but in 
reality by Hugoliuus ; that of the Tres Li- 
bri, begun by Placentinus, continued by 
Pillius, and never completed ; and lastly, 
that of the Novels, by Pillius, The whole 
collection was frequently attributed to Azo, 
and hence the inextricable confusion in which 
Diplovataccio and otlier later authors have 
involved their accounts of the lives and writ- 
ings of Azo, Johannes, Placentinus, and Pil- 
lius. The editions of the Sums are thirty 
in number, from that of Spire, 1482, fol. to 
that of Venice, KUO, fol., which may be dis- 
tributed as follows, according to the places 
of publication: one at Spire, one at Milan, 
one at Geneva, two at Pavia, two at Bdle, 
six at Venice, and no less than seventeen at 
Lyon, all either in fol. or 4to. 

5. The “ Brocarda,” consisting of short 
maxims of law, for wliich authorities are 
quoted. Two opposite positions are often 
quoted in succession, each with its array of 
testimony, after which the writer gives his 
own comment, and endeavours generally to 
reconcile the discrepancy. There are some 
additions to it by a jurist of tlie name of 
Cacciavillano. The “Brocarda” were pub- 
lished with the Sums in the editions of 1.566 
and 1.581, Venice, fol. ; Lyon, 1593, fol. ; and 
Venice, 1610, fol.; and also separately at 
Bale, 1567, 8vo. 6. The last extant work 
of Azo is the “ Qusestiones Sabbathina?," in 
manuscript. His “ Detiuitiones” and “Dis- 
tiuctiones” are lost. Various other works 
have been attributed to Azo ; some by a con- 
fusion of name between him and Azo Lam- 
bertaccius and Azo de Ramenghis. 

The reputation which Azo’s Sums acquired 
and retained for a long time was almost 
unbounded. It passed into a proverb that no 
forensic matters could be transacted without 
them : — “ Chi non ha Azzo non vada a pa- 
lazzo.” At V erona, at Padua, no persons coul d 
be admitted to the College of Advocates who 
were not in possession of the book ; nor at 
Milan, unless such possession were evidenced 
by production in open court and by the oath 
of the candidate. Gravina still speaks of the 
work as indispensable to every jurist. Azo 
was called the “ fountain of law,” the “ trump 
of truth” (veritatis tuba), and even in his 
epitaph the “ god of jurists” (jureconsultonim 
numini). (Savigny, Geschichte des Jiomtschen 
liechts wi Mittelalter, vols. iv. and vi. ; 
Tiraboschi, Storia della Litteratura Italiana ; 
Panzirolus, De Claris Legum Interprelihus.) 

J. M. L. 

AZO, HERMENRICUS. [Adso.] 

AZOLINUS. [Azo.] 

AZORIA. CAROLUS. [Aquila, Cas- 
par.] 
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AZPILCUETA. 

I AZPILCUETA, MARTIN, a famous 
doctor of the canon law, in the sixteenth 
century, is often called “the Navarrese,” 
from the kingdom of his birth. He was 
born, according to Niceron, on the 13th of 
December, 1491 ; according to Antonio, in 
the year 1493, at Varasoayn, a town near 
Pam^'luna, in the kingdom of Navarre, 
which was then an independent state, and 
governed by kings of the house of D’Albret, 
He became, when young, a canon regular of 
Roncesvalles, and commenced his studies at 
the university of Alcala. In 1512, when 
Jean d’Albret, the King of Navarre, re- 
tired to France from the invasion of Fer- 
dinand the Catholic, King of Aragon, he 
was followed by Francisco Navarra, one 
of the principal church dignitaries, and it 
is supposed ^t Martin, who was patron- 
ized by Francisco, and who went to France 
about the same time, went in his com- 
pany, and from the same motives. Az- 
pilcueta remained fourteen years in France, 
and taught canon law at Toulouse and Cahors. 
At the end of that time Francisco submitted 
to the Emperor, Charles V. as King of 
Navarre, and received the bishopric of 
Ciudad Rodrigo; Azpilcueta also soon af- 
ter returned to Spain, and taught at the 
university of Salamanca. It is stated by 
De Thou that in after-life he frequently 
urged on Charles V. and Philip II. the duty 
of restoring Navarre to its rightful owners. 
He was first lecturer on the Decretals, and 
then on canon law in general, the study of 
which, till then not so much cultivated in' 
Spain as in France, he revived with such 
effect that he became celebrated throughout 
Europe, and John III. of Portugal, who was 
anxious to obtain teachers of celebrity for the 
university of Coimbra, solicited j^rmission 
for his removal from the Emperor Charles V., 
and tempted him with one thousand pieces of 
gold a year, the largest salary that had ever 
been paid to a professor either in France or 
the Peninsula. Azpilcueta taught at Sala- 
manca for fourteen years, and at Coimbra for 
sixteen, after which he retired with a pen- 
sion, went in the first instance to his na- 
tive town, and afterwards lived for twelve 
years at the court of Spain as confessor to 
some of the princesses of the royal family. 
He was now arrived at a time of life 
when he might verjr reasonably have 
looked for repose, but in his eightieth year 
he was summoned to greater activity than 
ever. His friend Bartholomd de Carranza, 
who had been distinguished in England, 
during the reign of Queen Mary, by his suc- 
cessful efforts to reclaim the university of 
Oxford to the Roman Catholic belief, was 
now, when holding the office of Archbishop 
of Toledo, the hipest ecclesiastical dignity 
in Spain, himself accused of heresy, and 
compelled to defend himself from the charge 
before the tribunal of the Inquisition at Val- 
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ladolid. De Thou says that Azpilcueta em- 
hraced Carranza’s cause with firmness, though 
he could not be ignorant that Philip and his 
ministers were against him, and, from docu- 
ments first brought to light in Llorente’s 
“ History of the Inquisition,” it appears that 
this statement was well founded, though An- 
tonio asserts that it was at Philip’s express 
command that Azpilcueta became Carranza’s 
counsel. The then pope, Pius V,, removed 
the cause to his own jurisdiction at Rome, 
and thither Azpilcueta followed. An account 
of the proceeding is given at some length by 
Llorente, with the principal arguments used 
by Azpilcueta (whom he incorrectly calls 
Alpizcueta throughout) and the opposing 
counsel. The investiration lasted some years, 
and, as nothing could be proved against Car- 
ranza, he was finally ordered to dissolve all 
suspicion of heresy by a public abjuration of 
obnoxious doctrines, soon after which he died 
at Rome, in the monastery of Santa Maria so- 
pra Minerva, on the 2nd of May, 1576. His 
advocate was treated with such distinguished 
honour, that he appears to have lost ^1 wish 
to return home. Pius V. named him assessor 
to Cardinal Francesco Alciati, the vice-peni- 
tentiary. Gregory XIII., the successor of 
Pius, used never to pass Azpilcueta’s door, 
which he frequently did on horseback, with- 
out summoning him to have a conversation 
in the street, which generally lasted about an 
hour. Throughout Rome his name became so 
famous, that De Rossi, the contemporary bio- 
grapher, says that every one who excelled in 
an art or profession was called its “Navarro.” 
Covarrubias, the pupil of Azpilcueta, sur- 
passed him, in De Rossi’s opinion, in learning 
as a canonist, but he never attained to such 
universal fame. The same writer gives a 
pleasing description of Azpilcueta’s charac- 
ter. “ He was,” he says, “ of so liberal and 
beneficent a disposition that he never suffered 
any one who rendered him even the smallest 
service to depart without his reward. There 
used to be a great contention between my 
brother and myself, when we were little 
boys, as to which of us should take him his 
monthly salary as counsellor, which my 
father had to pay him. My father, who 
knew his disposition, and wished us to get a 
little pocket-money without any expense of 
his own, used to send sometimes one and 
sometimes the other on the errand, and we 
were never disappointed : whoever went was 
sure to return in a joyous mood with a 
piece of silver money at the least.” Another 
biographer, 'Thomasini, relates, that Azpil- 
cueta’s mule, on which he rode through 
Rome, always stopped, as a matter of course, 
when he came to a beggar, and did not 
move on till his master had bestowed the 
customary donation. He had practised charity 
from an early age ; when a professor at 
Toulouse and Salamanca he was frequently 
seen in the morning delivering his lectures 
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on the law, and in the afternoon acting as a 
servant in the hospitals, and performing the 
most menial offices for tlie sick. The good 
old man was equally strict in the duties of 
religion, and never, at the most advanced 
age, omitted the prescribed' fasts. Though 
of a weak constitution, he continued in suf- 
ficient health to give legal advice, which he 
afforded gratuitously to all who applied, till 
within five days of his death, which took 
place on the 21st of June, 1586, when he 
was, according to Antonio, at the age of 
ninety-three. He was honoured with a magni- 
ficent funeral by order of Pope Sixtus V. and 
a monument with a bust was erected to him 
in the church of St Anthony of Portugal, 
where he was interred. In his funeral ora- 
tion, by Correa, which was afterwards printed, 
it was erroneously stated that his age was up- 
wards of a century. 

There are, according to Clement, fotir 
editions of Azpilcueta’s works : — 1. “Opera 
Omnia,” Rome, 1590, 3 vols. folio. 2. Lyon, 
1595 — 97, 3 vols. folio, the title of which, 
according to the Bodleian Catalogue, is 
“ Pleraque Opera.” 3. At Venice, 1602, 
6 vols. 4to., the first four of which contain 
all, and more than all, that is given in the 
two preceding editions, while the last two 
are occimied by “ Consilia et Respousa.” 
4. At Cfologne, 1616, 2 vols. folio. An 
abridgment of the whole of his works was 
published by Castellanus, in 1 vol. 4to., at 
Venice, in 1598. The separate works, and 
the editions of them, are so numerous, that 
for a list of the whole we must refer to the 
second volume of Nicolas Antonio, or the 
fifth of Niceron. The most remarkable 
are; — 1. “ Manuale sive Enchiridion Con- 
fessariorum et Penitentium,” a manual for 
confessors and penitents, into which, as 
Azpilcueta told Roscius Hortinus, one of his 
biographers, he had introduced all he knew. 
In the preface to it in its Latin shape Azpil- 
cueta tells us that he had at first ouly made 
additions to a similar work by another writer, 
that afterwards he had recast the whole in 
Portuguese, that he had next re-written it in 
Spanish with additions, and that finally, when 
at Rome, he had translated it with numerous 
alterations into Latin. At the time of the 
first recasting, he had, he says, spent a whole 
year upon it, shut up in a printing-office, 
with no other society than two monks who 
assisted him in the work. The “ Manual ” 
has had three augmenters, Simou Magnus 
Ramlotscus, Francisco d^ Sesa, and Victorelli, 
and three abridgers, Cominio Ventura, Este- 
van de Avila, and Pedro Alagona. It has 
been censured by Jurieu, on the same ground 
for which similar manuals have generallj^ 
been censured by Protestant writers, that it 
points out too clearly actions which are bet- 
ter buried in oblivion, and even the Roman 
Catholic critic Du Pin considers Azpilcueta 
as sometimes lax in his morals. Its style is 
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not elegant, but the work abounds in con> 
densed matter. 2. De reditibus Ecclesi- 
asdeis,” a treatise on benefices, also translated 
by Azpilcneta himself from a Spanish trea- 
tise of his own : “ Tratado de las rentas de 
los beneficios eclesiasdcos para saber en que 
se ban de gastar,” Valladolid, 1566. In this 
treatise Azpilcneta maintains that the holders 
of ecclesiastical benefices are bound to expend 
on their own wants no more than is strictly 
necessary, and to distribute all the remainder 
to the poor. So unpalatable a doctrine soon 
foimd ail opponent in an ecclesiastic, Fran- 
cisco Sarmiento, judge of the Ruota, who con- 
troverted it in a treatise bearing the same 
title, “ De reditibus Ecclesiasticis,” to which 
the learned canonist rejoined in “ Apologeti- 
cum pro libro suo.” Azpilcneta afterwards 
incorporated the matter of both his treatises 
in one, entitled “ De reditibus Beneficiorum 
Ecclesiasticorum,” dedicated to Pope Pius V. 
His remaining works are, “ On the Canoni- 
cal Honrs “ On Silence during Divine 
Service;” “On the Year of the JuMlee, and 
on Indulgences in general “ On the ends of 
Human Actions,” &c. To the last is ap- 
pended an “ Apologetic Letter to the Duke 
of Albuquerque,” in which, while refuting a 
report which was prevalent at Home, that he 
had fallen into disgrace with Philip II., Az- 
pilcueta is led to give some particulars of his 
life, from which subsequent biographers have 
drawn most of their information. There is 
also a biography of him by Simon Magnus 
Ramlotoeus, prefixed to his edition of the 
“ Manuale,” at Rome, in 157.5, and conse- 
(^uently published during Azpilcueta’s life- 
time, a proceeding at which he openly testified 
his displeasure. (N. Antonius, Bibliotheca 
HispanatNova, edit, of 1788, ii. 93 — 98 ; Ni- 
ceron, M^moires des hommes illustres dans la 
R(fpuhlique des Lettres,y. 1 — 13; Erythraus 
[De Rossi], Pinacotheca illustrium Virorum, p. 
1; Clement, Bibliotheque curieuse, ii. 317; 
De Thou, Histoire Universelle ; Llorente, 
Historia critica de la Inquisicion de Espaita, 
vii. 103, 117, &C., French translation, edit, 
of 1740, vi. 631.) T. W. 

AZRAKI, a Persian poet and sage, who 
lived in the eleventh century of our asra, 
was bom at Herat, and became distinguished 
for Kis varied acquirements at the court of 
Tughdn Shah, a prince of the Saljdki dynasty, 
whose seat of government was Nishapur. Of 
this prince we have not been able to find any 
notice in the histories of Persia; Daulat- 
shiih, however, extols him ; (in his notice of 
Azraki) as the very perfection of a ruler. 
Von Hammer states that Tughin Shdh was 
the nephew of Toghrul, one of the founders 
of the Saljuki dynasty. Azraki was the 
author, or rather the extractor, of a work 
called “ The Book of Sindbad,” consisting of 
maxims of practical philosophy. This work 
has no connection with the mmed Sindbad of 
the sea, whose adventures we read of in the 
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“Arabian Nights.” The Persians seem to have 
received from India, in very ancient times, a 
work of a philosophical character which they 
called the “ Sindbdd-nama" or book of Sind- 
bad. In Azraki’s time the language of 
this work (the Pahlavi) had of course 
become miintelligible to the people at 
large; and it is most likely that the poet 
merely abridged the original work in the 
language of his own day ; but whether 
in prose or verse his biographer says not. 
Another work of which Azraki was the 
author, is called “Alfiyah wa shalfiva,” 
written for the amusement of Toghan Shah, 
the subject being the history of a lady 
with a ^ousand lovers, enriched, according 
to Daulatsh^, with most delectable pictures. 
According to Lutf ’ Ali Beg, Azraki was the 
author of a diwdn^ or collection of odes, 
amoimting in all to ten thousand couplets, 
yet Daulatshah, who lived much nearer the 
poet’s lifetime, makes no mention of the latter 
work. If any of Azraki’s works be still ex- 
tant, we believe they are very rare, at least 
we are not aware that there are any of them 
in Europe. (Daulatshah, Persian Poets; 
Von Hammer, Geschichte der Schbnen Rede- 
kiinste Persiens.) D. F. 

AZRIEL, R. (f?Knryn), a Jewish the- 
olomcal writer, of whose country, or the pe- 
riod at which he lived, we find no record. 
He is the reputed author of the work called 
“ Seder Keria” (“ The Order of Reading”\ 
which treats of the proper order of the read- 
ings from the various Holy books, and the 
Talmud, on the great Jewish festivals : it was 
printed at Amsterdam a.m. .5450 (a.d. 1690), 
12mo. In the library at Turin there is also 
a manuscript exposition of the Morning 
Prayer by ^is author. (Wolfius, Biblioth. 
He^. i. 943, iii. 939.) C. P. H. 

AZRIEL BEN MENACHEM, R. 
(DD^Dp a Jewish Cabbalistical 

writer, of an uncertain period. He is the au- 
thor of “ Sepher Hammilluim” (“ The Book 
of Fulfilments”), which is a CabMistical trea- 
tise : it is cited at the end of the Mantuan edi- 
tion of the “Sepher Jetzira.” Wollfis of 
opinion that this Azriel is the same person 
cited by Bartolocci as R. Azariah the Cabbal- 
ist of Catalonia, of whom tliere is a manuscript 
Cabbalistical work in the Vatican library, ia 
which the author says that he had learned 
from his elders that the ancient Tetragram- 
matic name of God should be written Cab- 
balistically with three circles inserted in 
each stroke of the four letters of which it is 
composed. ' Wolff does not state the grounds 
of this his opinion, but we see some confirma- 
tion of it in the manner in which Bartolocci 
has spelt Azariah in this instance (N'“Uy) 
which is more likely to be Azriel, the two 
letters and ^ being often contracted to- 
gether in Hebrew manuscripts in such a way 
that they may on a casual glance be mistaken 
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for X only. Bartolocci also calls this author 
Azariah ben Menachem. (Wolfius, Biblioth, 
Hebr. i. 946 ; Bartoloccius, Biblioth. Mag. 
Babb. iv. 284 ; Le Long, Biblioth. Sacra, ii. 
621.) C. P. H. 

AZRIEL BEN MOSES, R. (p 
'l?n called the Levite, a German 

Jewish theological writer, who was chief 
Rabbi of the synagogue of Tamogrod, to- 
wards the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. He is the author of “ Sepher Na- 
chalath Ezriel” (“ The Book of the Inherit- 
ance of Azriel”), which is a collection of 
discourses arranged according to the Sections 
(Parashas) of the Pentateuch, and illustrative 
of various passages of the Ghemara, Tose- 

? hoth, and Medrashim on those Sections, 
t was edited after the author’s decease by 
R. Samsou ben Chajim, and printed at 
Frankfort on the Oder, by Jo. Christ Bec- 
mann, a.m. 5451 (a.d. 1691), in 4to. (Wol- 
fius, Biblioth. Hebr. i. 946, hi. 873 ; Le Long, 
Biblioth. Sacra, ii. 621.) C. P. H. 

AZRIEL BEN MOSES MEISEL, R. 

P n), a Polish Rabbi, 

a native of Wilna, residing at Prague in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. In 
conjunction with his son Elijah, he under- 
took a new edition of the Jewish prayer- 
book called “Sepher Tephilla,” to which 
he added grammatical notes in the mar- 
gin, as instructions to the reader for sup- 
plying the vowel points to certain words of 
the prayers, which are of ambiguous and 
obscure meaning, and of dubious pimctua- 
tion, and thus fixing their proper reading. 
At the end there is subjoined a short tract 
by the son, called “ Mahane Elijahu” (“ The 
Answer of Elijah”), which consists of rules 
for reading the Hebrew language, with some 
further exposition of the “ &pher Tephilla.” 
It was printed at Frankfort on the Main, by 
Joh. Wust, A.M. 5464 (a.d. 1704), 8vo. We 
learn from the title that these prayers had 
been twice before printed in the same form 
at Prague, first edited by a Ii. Levi, and 
afterwards by R. Shabtai, a scribe of Pre- 
mislaw (Przemysl), in Gallicia. A new 
edition, revised by R. Azriel, was printed at 
Berlin a.m. 5473 (a.d. 1713), under the new 
title “Tephilla derec siach hassade” (“A 
Prayer by way of meditation in the field”), 
alluding to the prayer of Isaac when walk- 
ing in the field in evening meditation, as 
described Gen. xxiv. 63, and in which the 
word “ Siach” indicates by the figures Ge- 
matria (vol. i. p. 156, note), the name of the 
editor Azriel, the letters of which both words 
are composed being resolvable into the num- 
ber 318. To this latter edition is also pre- 
fixed a set of rules in the Judcco-Germanic 
language, for rightly and grammatically pro- 
nouncing these prayers. (Wolfius, Biblioth. 
Hebr. iii. 873. 874.)' C. P. H. 

AZULAI, R. ABRAHAM BEN MOR- 
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DECAI 'Dino p n), a 

Jewish Cabbalistical writer, who lived during 
the early part of the seventeenth century. He 
was a native of Fez in Marocco, but of Spanish 
descent. In the year a.ji. 5379 (a.d. 1619), 
the city of Fez being almost depopulated by 
the plague, he removed thence into the Holy 
Land, and settled at Hebron, where he died 
A.M. 5404 (a.d. 1644). His works are : — 1. 
“ Zohare Chamma” (“ The Splendours of tlie 
Sun”), which is an abridgment of the com- 
mentary of R. Abraham Galante on the book 
“Zohar.” In his prefiice the author says 
that he calls his work “Zohare Chamma” 
because it forms the first part of a work 
which he has in hand to be called “Or 
Chamma” (“The Light of the Sun”), in 
which he means to illustrate the whole of 
the book “Zohar,” for which purpose he 
is studying the works of R. Moses of Cor- 
dova and R. Chajim Vital. The “ Zohare 
Chamma” extends only to the end of the 
book of Genesis, whereas the “ Zohar” is 
a Cabbalistical commentary on the whole of 
the Pentateuch and the five “Megilloth” 
(vol. i. p. 131, note). The author fini^ed the 
“Zohare Chamma” at Hebron, a.m. 5382 
(a.d. 1622). It was printed at Venice by 
Andr. Vendramini, a.m. 5410 (a.d. 1650), 
4to. : this work is cited, and a considerable 
extract from it translate, in the “ Cabbala 
Denudata,” vol. ii. 2. “ Chesed le Abraham” 
(“ Mercy to Abraham,” Mich. vii. 20) ; in this 
work the author comments cabbalistically on 
all the peculiar doctrines of the Jewish reli- 
gion, from the “ Zohar,” as well as from the 
wor^ of Moses of Cordova, Isaac Luria, and 
other cabbalistical writers. The work is di- 
vided into seven parts, which he calls “ Aja- 
noth” (Fountains), and to each of which he 
gives a separate title, as — 1. “En Col” (“ A 
Fotmtain for all”), which treats on God’s Provi- 
dence and Omnipresence. 2. “ En Ilakkore” 
(“ The Fountain of him that calleth”), Judg. 
XV. 19, which treats on the formation of the 
heavens and the earth, on the excellence and 
reasonableness of the divine law, and of the 
nocturnal study of it, and other matters. In 
the preface the author gives an account of his 
own life, which will be found translated in the 
“Acta Eruditorum Lipsise,” for 1687. The 
“Chesed le Abraham” was first printed at 
Sulzbach, a.m. 5445 (a.d. 1685), in 4to., and 
at Amsterdam, by Emanuel Atnias, the same 
year. 3. “ Kenaph Renanim” (“ The Peacocks’ 
Wing”), Job xxxix. 13, is an abbreviation 
of ithe book called “ Sepher Hackevaunoth” 
(“The Book of Opinions”), of R. Isaac 
Luria. R. Shabtai, in the “ Siphte Jeshenim,” 
calls this an excellent work. 4. “ Kirjath 
Arbah,” Gen. xxiii. 2, which, according to 
the “Siphte Jeshenim,” is also a commentary 
on the book “ Zohar,” and which appears to 
have received its title from the author’s 
dwelling-place, where it was written, Kirjath 
Arbah and Hebron being the same city. He 
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left also many other works in manuscript, 
which were in the possession of his descend- 
ant R. Chajim David Azulai, among which 
were a commentary on the Scriptures and 
another on the Mishna. (De Rossi, Dizion. 
Storic. deyl. Autor. Ebrei, i. 59; Wolfius, 
Bibliolh. Hebr. i. 88, 89, iii. 53, 54, iv. 766, 
767 ; Bartoloccius, Bihlioth. Mag. Babb. i. 
15; Acta Ernditor. Lipsice, 1687, pp. 88 — 
90; Kabbala JJenudata, ii. p. ii. 145 — 186; 
J. C. Wagcnseilius, Sota, p. 1233.) C. P. H. 
AZULAI, R. CHAJIM DAVID 

in D"n n), a leamed Jewish writer, 
who was living at Leghorn during the latter 
part of the eighteenth and the beginning of 
the present century, was the grandson or 
grand-nephew of Abraham ben Mordecai 
Azulai, and is the author of several works by 
which he has acquired a considerable repu- 
tation ; the most celebrated among these is 
his Bibliographical work on the Hebrew 
writers called “ Shem Haghedolim” (“ The 
Name of the Great Ones”), the first part of 
which was printed a.m. 5534 (a.d. 1774), 
the second part a.m. 5546 (a.d. 1786), and 
the third a.m. 5556 (a.d. 1796), with the new 
title of “ Vahad Lachacamim” (“The Assem- 
bly of the Wise”). (De Rossi, Dizion. Storic. 
degl. Autor. El/rei, i. 59.) C. P. H. 

AZU'NI, DOMENICO ALBERTO, a 
distinguished lawyer and antiquarian, was 
bom at Sassari, in Sardinia, on the 3rd of 
August, 1749. He studied law in the uni- 
versities of Sassari and Turin. Sassari had, 
a short time previous to Azuni’s entering it, 
been reformed by tlie exertions of Carlo 
Emanuele III. and his enlightened minister 
Coimt Bogino. Distinguished professors had 
been invited from all parts of Italy, and 
among the students Azuni’s contemporaries 
were Gemelli, Berleudi, Gagliardi, and others 
since distinguished in Italian literature. 
Azuni had given indications of talents of 
no common order from his childhood, and, 
stimulated by the lively spirit of emulation 
which animated his academical companions, 
he devoted himself with enthusiasm to 
study. He applied himself to the Roman 
law, and, before he left Sassari, maintained 
an honourable, though unsuccessful, com- 
petition with jurists much his seniors, for 
the professorship of the Pandect At Turin 
he studied the practical branches of his pro- 
fession ; was admitted into the office of the 
Intendent-General, and appointed Vice-In- 
teudent at Nice. 

In 1782 he was appointed Judge of the 
Consolato of Nice; and the class of cases 
which were submitted to the decision of this 
tribunal appear to have first directed his at- 
tention to that branch of legal study in 
which he most distinguished himself. The 
fmit of his studies in this department were 
given to the world in 1786-7-8, in his “Di- 
zionario universale raggionato della Giuris- 
prudenza mercantile.” This work, in every 
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practical respect, was a great improvement 
upon that of Savary, which preceded it. 
The information respecting geography, ma- 
nufactures, &c., which, although inaispen- 
sable in such a work, had been so extended 
by Savary as to render his publication in- 
convenient for mere purposes of legal re- 
ference, was kept witliin due limits _ by 
Azuni. The dictionary of Azuni, too, is a 
digest of the mercantile law of Europe, 
whereas that of Savary contains almost ex- 
clusively French mercantile law. The style, 
though sufficiently precise, is not disfigured 
by unnecessary technicalities ; and, what is 
the most valuable feature of the dictionary, 
the authorities are ouoted at the end of 
each article. The aictionary was begun 
and completed in the brief space of two 
years, although much of the author’s time 
was necessarily occupied by the discharge of 
his judicial functions, and his mind ha- 
rassed by the successive deaths of his wife 
and children. The universal approbation 
with which the work was receive induced 
the Grand-Duke of Sardinia to intrust 
Azuni with the compilation of a Code of 
Maritime Law — a task the completion of 
which was prevented by the revolution 
which ensued in Italy. 

When the French took possession of Nice, 
Azuni retired to Turin, where he was re- 
ceived with coldness, being suspected of a 
predilection for revolutionary political prin- 
ciples. He proceeded, in consequence, to 
Florence, where he published, in 1795, the 
first edition of his “ Sistema universale dei 
principii del Dritto Maritime dell’ Europa.” 
In the first part of his work he treats in 
general of the sea, and the rights which may 
be acquired over it; in the second, of tlie 
maritime law of Europe in time of war, 
principally with a view to place the rights 
of neutrals in a clear and satisfactory point 
of view. A second edition of this work was 
published at Trieste, in 1 796-7 ; and a trans- 
lation of it, by Digeon, appear^ at Paris, in 
1798. In 1805 an improved French version 
was published by the author himself. In the 
same year in which his system of maritime 
law appeared, he published an essay on the 
invention of the mariner’s compass, which 
he had read, on the 10th of September, at a 
meeting of the Royal Academy of Florence. 
In this treatise Azuni attributes the inven- 
tion to the French nation, an opinion which 
was zealously controverted by Professor Ha- 
ger of Pa^^a. Without pretending to settle 
the controversy, it may be admitted tliat 
Azuni’s politick sentiments appeared to have 
biased his reasoning in no slight degree. 

Azuni had been politely received by Bo- 
naparte at his entry into Nice; and this 
reception, together with his predilection for 
tlie French party in politics, induced him, 
alK)ut 1798, to transfer liis residence to Paris. 
He published there, in 1799, an “ Essai sur 
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rhistoire de Sardaigne,” which he extended, in 
1802, into an “Histoire geographique, po- 
litique et naturelle de la MiSaigne.” The 
object of this work was twofold : in the first 

S lace, to supply, what was at that time a 
esideratum, a compendiotis view of the 
civil and natural 'history of tlie island ; and, 
in the second place, to invite the French 
government to remodel its institutions. 

Azuni remained at Paris till 1806, and 
was a member of the commission appointed 
by the minister of foreign aflPairs to pr^are 
the draft of the “ Code de Commerce.” Dur- 
ing this time he was not altogether idle as 
an author. In 1803-4 he communicated 
two papers to the Academy of Marseille : — 
1. “Notice sur le Voyage maritime de Pi- 
thcas de Marseille.” 2. “Seconde notice 
sur les Voyages maritimes de Pitlieas.” 

In 1807 Napoleon appointed Azuni pre- 
sident of the Court of Appeal at Genoa. 
The department of Genoa elected Azuni its 
delegate to the Legislative Council, on the 
3rd of October, 1808. In 1811, a change 
having taken place in the constitution of the 
Genoese tribunals, Azuni was nominated to 
preside in the “ Camera della Compagnia di 
Genova;” and created a member of the 
Legion of Honour, and of the “ ordine della 
riunione.” When the French power in 
Italy was overthrown in 1814, Azxmi con- 
tinued to reside at Genoa, in strict seclu- 
sion, till called upon by the king, Victor 
Emanuele, to fill the office of judge in the 
Consolato of Cagliari. 

The works published by Azuni during 
his residenee at Genoa, under the French 
government, are; — 1. “Appel k TEmpereur 
des vexations exercees par le Corsaire Tav- 
venturier centre les negociaus Liguriens,” 
Genoa, 1806. 2. “ Observations sur le 

poeme du Barde de la Foret Noire,” Genoa, 
1807. 3. “Origine et j^ogr^ du droit ma- 
ritime,” Paris, 1810. This is an historical 
sketch of the growth of the law which he 
had embodied in his dictionary and system 
of maritime jurisprudence. 4. “ Discours pro- 
noncd par M. ^uni en faisant hommage 
au Corps Legislatif d’un ouvrage intitule' 
Du contrat et des lettres de change, par 
M. Pardessus,” Genoa, 1810. 5. “Consul- 

tation pour les Courtiers de Commerce prks 
la Bourse de Marseille,” 1812. C. “ Memoires 
pour servir k Thistoire des voyages mari- 
times des navigateurs de Marseille,” Genoa, 
1813. 

From the time of Azuni’s return to his 
native island, in 1814, as judge of the Con- 
solato of Cagliari, he continued to reside in 
it till his death. He received, at the same 
time, the appointment of keeper of the 
Royal library at Cagliari. The European 
reputation he had ac<iuired, made his coun- 
trymen receive him with pride. He died at 
C^liari, on the 23rd of January, 1827. To 
this period of his life belong the following 
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publications: — 1. “Systfeme universel des 
Armemeiis en course,” Genoa, 1816. 2. “ Re- 
cherches pour servir k Thistoire de la Pira- 
terie,” Genoa, 1816. 3. “ Osservazioni po- 
lemiche dell’ autore della storia di Sardegna 
suir opera intitolata ‘Compendiosa descri- 
zione, &c. del P. Tommaso Napoli,’ ” Genoa, 
1816. 4. “ Trattato della publica Amminis- 
trazione Sanatoria in tempo di Peste,” Cag- 
liari, 1820. He left in MS., 1. “Progetto di 
Codice di Legislazione Marittima del 1791.” 

2. “ Dissertazioni sullo stato uaturale dell’ • 
uomo; e sui pericoli derivanti della li- 
bertk della stampa.” 3. “Osservazioni sul 
Codice de Commercio del Regno d’ Italia.” 

4. “ Considerazioni sugli oziosi e mendici 
in Sardegna.” 5. “ Sull’ arresto pei'sonale 
dei debitori di mala fede.” 

Azimi wrote elegantly and correctly both 
in French and Italian. He was also well ac- 
quainted with the Greek, English, German, 
and Spanish languages. His writings are 
more popular than profound. His best works 
are his Dictionary, his “ System of Mari- 
time Law,” and his “ History of the Origin 
and Progress of Maritime Jurispnidence and 
Legislation,” which have generally been re- 
ceived as authorities since their publication. 
The best edition of tlie Dictionary is that 
published by Ricci, at Leghorn, in 1834. 
As a writer who contributed materially to 
develoiie the modem doctrine of interna- 
tional law with regard to neutrals, and as a 
participator in the compilation of the “ Code 
de Commerce,” Azuni’s name is likely to sur- 
vive. (Giuseppe Mauno, Sketch of Azuni' s 
Life in Tipaldo, liiotp-afa degli Italiani il- 
lustri del Secolo X VIII.) W. W. 

AZZA'RI, FU'LVIO, was bom at Reggio, 
in Lombardy, about the middle of the six- 
teenth century. Having embraced the mili- 
tary profession, he attained the rank of cap- 
tain. Hewas also a member of the Accademici 
Politic! of Reggio, and is known as tlie author 
of a “ History of Reggio,” written in Latin, 
and consisting of several books. This history 
in its original form was never published ; 
but his brother Ottavio Azzari having epi- 
tomized it, it was printed at Reggio in 1623, 
4to. (Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d' Italia.) G. B. 

AZZARl'TI, a teacher of music, at Naples, 
is known as the author of a work entitled 
“ Element! Pratici di Musica,” Naples, 1819. 

E. T. 

AZ-ZARKA’L (Abu-l-kksim Ibn ’Abdi-r- 
rahmun), was bom at Cordova about the 
beginning of the eleventh century of the 
Christian sera. Having, when young, re- 
moved to Toledo, where the study of the 
mathematical sciences was vigorously prose- 
cuted, he made great progre.ss in astronomy 
and became chief a.stronomer to Al-mamiin 
Ibn Dhi-n-nun, king of that city. Az-zarkkl 
is said te have been the inventor of an hypo- 
thesis to account for the diminution of the 
sun’s eccentricity, which he thought had 
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taken place rince the days of Ptolemy, and 
the motion of the sun’s apogee. He was like- 
wise the inventor of an instrument much 
used in astronomical observations during the 
middle ages, and called zarcaUa, or zarcalli- 
cum, after his name. He constructed for 
Al-mamiin, and close to the p>alace of that 
prince, in Toledo, a clepsydra, or water-clock, 
of extraordinary dimensions, the description 
of which may be read in Al-makkari, as 
well as a planisphere, or astrolabe, upon an 
entirely new principle. Upon the death of 
Al-mamun (in Jimc, a.d. 1077), Az-zarkal 
attached himself to the court of Al-mu’tamed, 
King of Seville, for whom he continued to 
work till he died. The Life of Az-zark<il is 
in the “ Biographical Dictionary” by Al-kifti ; 
but that autiior, as well as Casiri and D’Her- 
belot, gives him a different name, Abu 
Is’litik Ibrahim Ibn Yahya An-nakkash (the 
engraver), and Az-zarkal. Indeed we should 
be tempt^ to believe them to have been two 
distinct personages, were it not that both 
bore the surname of Az-zarkdl, and both are 
said to have been the inventors of the zar- 
calla and to have resided at Toledo. There 
is in the library of the Escurial (No. 967) 
a work by Az-zarkal containing one hun- 
dred astronomical problems, besides a trea- 
tise upon the manner of using the instru- 
ment of which he was the inventor. These 
remarks may be taken as supplementary to 
the article Arzachel, under which name 
the scientific pretensions of this astronomer 
are discussed. (Casiri, Bih. Arab,-Uisv. Esc. 
vol. i. p. 393; Al-makkan', Moham. Difnast. 
vol. i. pp. 81, 383; Lalande, Histoire de 
V Astronomie,yo\. i. pp. 120, 127; D’Herbe- 
lot, Bih. Or., “ Zarkallah.”) P. de G. 

AZZE'MINO, PA'OLO, a Venetian artist, 
of the early part of the sixteenth century, 
who acquired his name from the species of 
niello, or damask-work, in which he distin- 
guished himself, called All’ Azzemina,or Alla 
Gemina, a name apparently corrupted from 
the name of the place most celebrated at that 
period for such work, Damascus ; works of 
the kind are called also Damascheni. Paolo 
was famous for engraving and inlaying with 
gold or silver, suits of armour, shield, swords, 
and other implements of war. The art of 
inlaying or encrusting metals with other 
metals has been called in English, Damask- 
ening or Daraaskenating ; in French it is 
termed Damasquinure. It was practised by 
the ancients — there are specimens still extant ; 
and Larcher, Millin, and others suppose it to 
be what Herodotus terms kollcsis (^K6Wri<ris), 
in speaking of the iron stand made by Glau- 
cus of Chios for the cup or vase d^icated 
by Alyattes, King of Lydia, in the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi. Glaucus was the in- 
ventor of the art kollcsis, and it was some- 
times called the art of Glaucus, or.rxatiKov 
T«x*^- KdAATjats is rendered in Latin by 
ferruminatio, which signifies generally weld- 
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ing; in damask- work, however, a process 
very analogous to welding must take place, 
and the a^ve interpretation of the Greek 
word, used by Pausanias as well as Hero- 
dotus for the same piece of work, may be 
correct. (Cicognara, Storia della Scultura ; 
Millin, Dictionnaire des Beaux Arts ; Hero- 
dotus, lib. i. c. 25; Pausanias, lib. x. c. 16.) 
[Alvattes.] R. N. W. 

AZZI NE’ FORTI, FAUSTl'NA 
DEGLI, a lady of Arezzo, whose Italian 
verses are prais^ by her countrymen, died 
in 1724. Her works are comprised in a 
volume containing odes, sonnets, madrigals, 
eclogues, and other small poems, and entitled 
“ Serto Poetico di Faustina degli Azzi ne’ 
Forti,” Arezzo, 1694, 1697, 4to. Specimens 
of her compositions have been inserted in 
various collections, some of which are enu- 
merated by MazzuchellL (Mazzuchelli, 
Scrittori d' Italia ; Galleria di Minerva, ii. 
189, 1697; Lombardi, Storia della Lette- 
ratura Italiana, iii. 301.) W. S. 

AZZI, FRANCESCO MARFA DEGLI, 
a native of Arezzo, and brother of Faustina 
degli Azzi, was bom in 1655. He lived in 
his native town as a citizen of rank and dis- 
tinction, and eujoyed considerable reputation 
as a poetical amateur. He died in 1707. 
His poetical works are collected in a volume 
bearing the title “ Genesi, con alcuni Sonetti 
Morali, del Cavalier Francesco Maria degli 
Azzi,” Florence, 1700, 8vo. The “ Genea” 
is a series of sonnets, treating events in the 
Book of Genesis, and each preceded by a 
prose argument. The poems of Azzi have 
been much commended by the Italian critics. 
He left unfinished a translation of Homer 
into Italian ottava rima. (Mazzuchelli, Scrit- 
tori d* Italia ; Galleria di Minerva, iv. 60 ; 
Crescimbeni, Storia della Volgar Poesia, 
V. 262 ; Quadrio, Storia e Ragione d* Ogni 
Poesia, i. 203.) W. S. 

AZZIO, MARCO, an Italian gem engra- 
ver, of the sixteen^ century, probably of 
Bologna ; he is celebrated by Bumaldi in his 
“ Minervalia Bononiensia.” (Cicognara, Sto- 
ria della Scultura.) R. N. W. 

AZZO I., Alberto, and his brother Ugo, 
sons of O^rto II., Marouis of the Holy 
Palace, were the first Marquises of Este 
(about 1012). With these two brothers 
commenced the hostility of the House of Este 
against the German emperors. In 1014, 
having assisted Arduino, Marquis of Ivrea, 
who had been called to the throne of Italy 
^ the Italian nobles since 1002, agmnst the 
l^peror Henry II., on his second descent 
into Italy, the two marquises of Este were 
placed under the ban of the empire, deprived 
of their estates, and thrown into prison; 
but they soon escaped or were released 
and regained possession of their lands, 
which comprised at this time, besides Este, 
Rovigo and Monselice. On the death of 
Henry II. (1024) they strenuously op- 
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posed the election of Conrad II., and of- 
fered the crown of Italy to King Robert of 
France ; and on his refusal, successively to 
his son Hugues, to Guillaume IV., Duke of 
Aquitaine, and to his son the Count of 
Angouleme, afterwards Guillaume V. The 
duke was induced to meet his adherents in 
Italy, but finding little concert among them, 
and unwilling to embroil himself with the 
Holy See by the deposal and creation of cer- 
tain bishops, as was required of him, he re- 
turned to Aquitaine, and no claimant remained 
to oppose Conrad. Alberto Azzo I. died 
about 1029, and was succeeded by his son 
Azzo II. J. M. L. 

AZZO II., the son of Azzo I., in 1045 
held two Plaids at Milan as lieutenant 
of the Emperor Henry III. Already the 
wealthiest of tlie Italian nobles, he be- 
came the founder of the greatness of the 
house of Este by various alliances, and 
chiefly by his marriage with Cuni^nda, 
sister of Guelf III., Duke of Carinthia and 
Marquis of Verona. Guelf III. died, and 
left his extensive domains, including large 
estates in Swabia, to his nephew Guelf I V., 
the eldest son of Azzo II. After the death 
of Cunigunda, Azzo took to wife Garsende, 
sister of Herbert, Count of Maine, the in- 
habitants of which province, after its con- 
quest by William of Normandy (1058), called 
in the aid of the Italian prince. Azzo took 
possession of it whilst William was engaged 
on the conquest of England ; but his son 
Ugo, whom he left in Maine on his return to 
Italy, was easily expelled by William in 
1072. Azzo’s power in Italy, however, still 
continued to increase; he was, with the 
Countess Matilda of Tuscany, a member of 
the synod held at Rome by Gregory VII. in 
1074 ; three years after, on the occasion of 
the famous penance of Canossa, he was one 
of the nobles whom the Emperor Henry IV. 
deputed to the pope to solicit the removal of 
the interdict which the pope had pronounced 
against him. About the same time Azzo 
married his second son Ugo to the daughter 
of Robert Guiscard, the Norman, now master 
of the greater part of Southern Italy. A still 
more important alliance was that which he 
negotiated (1089) between his grandson 
Guelf V., son of Guelf IV. (created Duke of 
Bavaria in 1071), and the Countess Ma- 
tilda. The pope (Urban II.) willingly 
assented to the marriage for the increase of 
the power of the Holy ^e, of which both the 
houses of Tuscany and Este were devoted 
adherents ; and the ceremony was performed 
without the knowledge of Henry IV., who was 
greatly incensed on hearing of it. Alberto 
Azzo II. died in 1097, at the age of more 
than a hundred yeai-s. His donations to the 
church were very considerable ; he is stated 
to have given fifty estates to one monastery, 
that of the Vangadizza on the Adigetto. He 
left three sous — Guelf IV. of Bavaria, from 
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whom the royal house of Brunswick descends, 
Ugo, axid Foleo ; the last- named prince was 
the ancestor of the house of Este properly so 
called. 

Several other Azzos (III., V., VI., VII., 
and VIII. chiefly) play a somewhat con- 
spicuous part in the intricate history of 
Northern Italy during the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. Azzo VI. may be men- 
tioned as having married Alisia, a daughter 
of Rinaldo, Prince of Antioch, whilst he 
gave his two daughters in marriage, the one 
to Manuel Comnenus, Emperor of Constan- 
tinople, the other to Bela, King of Hungary. 
His estates comprised the greater part of the 
marches of Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Treviso, 
Trento, Feltro, and Belluno. (Muratori, 
DelU Antichita Estensi, vol. i., Annali 
d’ Italia, vols. vi. to viii.) J. M. L. 

AZZO VII., while yet in his infancy, suc- 
ceeded to the estates and titles of his father 
Azzo VI., conjointly with his elder brother 
Aldovrandino, and on the death of the latter 
remained sole Marquis of Este and Ancona. 
His first wars were with Salinguerra, the 
chief of the Ghibeline faction in Ferrara, 
over which town the Marquises of Este 
claimed to exert an influence ; afterwards 
with the infamous Ezzelino da Romano, 
podestk of Verona, and the head of the whole 
Ghibeline party in Northern Italy. In 1236, 
when the Emperor FVederic II. had crossed 
the Alps on &e invitation of Ezzelino, and 
the latter had left Verona unguarded to join 
the Emjjeror, A/zo of Este and Ramberto 
Ghisilieri, podestk of Padua, made an at- 
tempt upon that town ; but during the absence 
of the Marquis of Este, Frederic marched 
upon Vicenza, of which Azzo was rector, 
took and sack^ the place, and gave it over to 
hlzzelino, whom he left as his lieutenant on 
his return to Germany. The Guelfe imme- 
diately rose again, and Azzo VII. received 
from the hands of the podesth of Padua the 
standard of that republic, with the fullest 
powers for the defence of Ae March ; but he 
had scarcely quitted the town when the Ghi- 
beline faction gave it up to Ezzelino, and 
Azzo then made his peace. Two years after 
hostilities again broke out in the March of 
Treviso ; Azzo was deprived of almost all his 
estates, and compelled to shut himself up in 
Rovigo. The Emperor however (1238) ap- 
pears not to have approved of these hos- 
tilities; he spent the greater part of tiie 
winter of this year in Padua, invited the 
Marquis of Este to his court, treated him 
with much favour, negotiated a marriage 
between Rinaldo d’ Este, son of Azzo, and 
Adelaide, daughter of Alberigo da Romano, 
Ezzelino’s brother, and was present at the 
ceremony. In vain Ezzelino besought him 
to beware of the only traitor noble who yet 
“ kicked against the pricks,” telling the Em- 
peror to “ strike the snake on the head, that 
the body might be more easily secured the 
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Emperor wrote back that he considered the 
marquis as one of the staunchest defenders of 
his throne. 

This intcn'al of imperial favour was a 
short one for the marquis. On the excom- 
munication of Frederic by the pope, Gregory 
IX. (Palm Sunday, 1239), the Emperor 
began to suspect the Guelf nobles, especially 
the Marquis of Este, a family always devoted 
to the Holy See, and compelled him to give 
up as hostages his son Rinaldo, with the newly 
married wife of Rinaldo, both of whom were 
sent to a castle in Apulia. Alberigo da 
Romano took tire at this affront, and Mgan 
hostilities against the Imperialists, which, 
though of short duration, were sufficient to 
produce a reaction in favour of the Guelfs ; 
so depressed had that party become, that no 
one Mred even to mention the name of the 
Marquis of Este in Verona, Vicenza, Ferrara, 
or Padua, all now under the immediate 
tyranny of F^zzelino. As the Imperial army 
was passing under the walls of San Boniffizio, 
the count of which town was, with the 
Marquis Azzo, the chief Guelf noble of 
Northern Italy, and was at the time, together 
with Azzo himself, in the suite of the Em- 
peror, a friend of the two nobles made sign 
to them, drawing his hand across his neck, 
that their execution was resolved. They in- 
stantly put spurs to their horses, and succ(^ed 
in entering the town and closing the gates, 
almost before their sudden flight had sug- 
gested the idea of pursuit, and no persuasion 
could induce them to venture forth again. 
Frederic did not undertake the reduction of 
the place, and the marquis soon succeeded in 
recovering, one after the other, almost all his 
lost estates. The next year (1240) his old 
enemy Salinguerra, now more than eighty 
years of age, was taken prisoner by tlie 
Guelfs; and the city of Ferrara, tired of 
Ghibeline sway, gave the supreme authority 
to the Marquis of Este. 

Hostilities continued with varying success 
during the following years, no longer against 
Ezzelino alone, but against the Emperor him- 
self. In 1247, when the Emperor laid siege 
to Parma, the Marquis of Este shut himself 
up in the town with a body of Ferrarese, 
leaving his owu estates to be overrun and 
devastated by Ezzelino. The success of the 
Parmesans is well known ; whilst the Em- 
peror was engaged in hunting, tl\ey repelled 
their besiegers, and took and burnt the camp 
(1248), of which Frederic had made a town 
under the name of Vittoria. Meanwhile 
Azzo lost once more all his possessions and 
fortresses, even Monta^ana and Este, which 
had been considered impregnable, and only 
retained the Polesino of Rovigo and his in- 
fluence over Ferrara. The death of Frederic, 
in the year 1250, was the occasion of fresh 
calamity, for Conrad IV., his successor, 
caused Rinaldo d' Este, still a hostage, to be 
put to death. 
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The enormities of the house of Romano 
had now reached such a pitch that the pope, 
Alexander IV., preached a crusade against 
them (1254). Azzo VII. was named captain 
and marshal of the whole army, and in this 
manner, says the chronicler Rolandino, “ tlie 
whole people were made quiet and secui’e, by 
reason of the greatness, wisdom, and courage 
of the lord Marquis.” The Crusaders en- 
tered Padua (1255); Ezzelino took his re- 
venge for this reverse by the execution of 
11,000 Paduans, who were serving under 
his own banners. This butchery only served 
to exasperate his own subjects, and the 
efforts of the league were at last crowned 
with success in the campaign of 1259. 
Ezzelino had laid siege to Orci Novi, near 
the Oglio, between Brescia and Crema, when 
he found himself between two bodies of 
troops, the Ferrarese and Mantuans under 
the Marquis of Este, and the Cremonese under 
the Marquis Pelaviciuo, and threatened on a 
third side by the Milanese. After trying in 
vain to baffle them, he engaged the Marquis 
of Este at Ponte Cassano, adter fording the 
Adda, and was completely put to rout and 
taken prisoner : he died of his wounds a few 
days after. The allies next besieged his 
brother Alberigo in San Zeno, amidst the 
Euganean hills. Compelled by starvation to 

S ’ve himself up, with his six sons and three 
ughtere, AllKjrigo vainly recalled to the 
mind of the Mar(juis of Este the former ties 
which had subsisted between tliem. The 
whole family were put to death, and their 
limbs sent to the diflerent towns till then sub- 
ject to the tyranny of the house of Romano, 
as memorials of their deliverance (1200). 

The reign of Azzo VII. was little troubled 
after the deatli of Ezzelino. It may perhaps 
be mentioned, as a somewhat rare example 
of feudal honesty, that he raised money for 
payment of his debts by selling to the town 
of Padua his possessions in Monte Ricco. He 
died in Ferrara (13th or 16th of February, 
1264), after having seen, says the monk of 
Padua (monachus Pataviinsis), “the most 
eminent Emperor Frederic despoiled of all 
honour, the astute Salinguerra a prisoner, the 
tumid Ezzelino struck down with a club, the 
slippery Alberigo killed dreadfully before his 
eyes ; for those princes of iniquity, like four 
pestilent winds, had rushed with all tlieir 
fury against the house of Este to destroy it 
wholly ; but it did not fall.” Azzo left by 
will his estates to his grandson Obizzo, son 
of Rinaldo, who had been brought back from 
Apulia before his father’s execution. At his 
funeral, says another chronicler (Ricobaldus), 
“ even his adversaries could not restrain their 
sighs or their tears ; a man liberal, innocent, 
ignorant of all tyranny, always most ashamed 
to refuse when solicited to give.” Azzo VII. 
was a zealous patron of Provencal literature, 
and retained at his court a somewhat cele- 
brated troubadour of the name of Mastro 
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Ferrari. (Sismondi, Histoire des li^ub- 
liques Italiennes, vols. iii. iv. ; Muratori, uelle 
Antichita Estensi, vols. i. ii., Annali d’ Italia, 

* vols. vii. viii.) J. M. L. 

AZZO, ALBERTO (also called ATTO 
or ADALBERTO), was the second son of 
Sigefrido, a nobleman of Lucca, who esta- 
blished himself in Lombardy with his family, 
and became patron of various towns in that 
province. Azzo, according to Donizo, the 
biographer of his descendant the “ Great 
Countess ” Matilda, seeing Canossa “ stand 
a bare flint,” made it his oastle and fortified 
it with towers and other works. In 951, 
when the queen, afterwards Empress Ade- 
laide, widow of Lothario II., having reftised 
to marry the deformed son of Berengario II., 
the late guardian and now successor of her 
deceased husband, was imprisoned by Be- 
rengario at Rocca di Garda, on the lake of 
that name, and succeeded in making her 
escape, Adelardo, Bishop of Reggio, whose 
protection she besought, intrusted her to the 
charge of Azzo, his feudatory for the castle 
of Canossa. She remained for some months 
under his protection, and left him to meet 
King Otho the Great, who had not yet re- 
ceived the title of emperor, and who married 
her at Pavia, 951. Azzo was of course re- 
ceived imder the imperial protection, but on 
the retiuTi of Otho to Germany, and whilst 
the latter was engaged in quelling the revolt 
of his son Ludolf, Berengario took up quarters 
in person before Canossa, 953, and resolved 
not to leave it till he should become master 
of the place. Canossa was situate near the 
river Enza, on a steep rock entirely in- 
sulated, and so well fortified as to be proof 
a^inst assault or against such warlike en- 
gines as were then in use ; it was moreover 
well victualled and defended, and fully 
capable of sustaining a long siege. Azzo 
held out for three years, unassisted by Otho, 
who, although reconciled with his son, was 
now engaged in warfare with the Slavonic 
and Himgarian tribes: at last the German 
king sent his son Ludolf with an anny, on 
whose approach Berengario at once re- 
tired, 956. Azzo had perhaps to sustain a 
second siege in 959 — 961, but the accounts 
of it are little trustworthy. In 962 he re- 
ceived splendid gifts from Otho, and was 
created by him first Count and then Mar- 
<^uis of Reggio and Modena. He was still 
living in 981, and left two sons, Tedaldo, liis 
successor, and Gotifredo, who was Bishop of 
Brescia in his father’s lifetime. Both Azzo 
and his wife Ildegarda are stated to have been 
munificent patrons of the clergy, and to have 
built or established a church, a monastery, 
and a college of Canonists. The Countess 
Matilda, known in history as the devoted 
adherent of Pope Gregory VII., was the 
great-granddaughter of Allierto Azzo. (Sis- 
mondi, Histoire des li(fptd)liqnc8 Italiennes, 
vol. i. ; Muratori, Annali d’ Italia (Monaco 
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edition of 1761), vol. v. ; Donizo, Vita Ma^ 
thildis Comitissee, in Muratori, Rerum Ita- 
licarum Scriptores, vol. iii.) J. M. L. 

AZZO. [Azo.i 

AZZOGUI'UI, GERMA'NI, was bom at 
Bologna, in 1 740, and obtained the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine there in 1762. The 
subject of his inaugural dissertation was the 
physiolo^ of generation. In 1766 he was 
appointed to a professorship of the institutes 
of medicine in the University of Bologna. 
About this time also he was actively en- 
gaged in the discussion then pending on the 
sensibility of various parts of the hoiy, and 
he communicated a paper on the subject, 
containing the results of numerous experi- 
ments, to the Institute of Bologna; but it 
was not published. In 1773 his best work, 
that on the structure of the uterus, appeared ; 
and in 1775 he published his Institutes of 
Medicine. On the reorganization of the uni- 
versity, about 1804, he was appointed to the 
professorship of comparative anatomy and 
physiology ; and he, at this time, commenced 
the formation of the museum illustrative of 
these sciences, which is still at Bologna. He 
died in 1814. 

The following are Azzoguidi’s works: — 
“ Observationes ad Uteri Constructionem 
pertinentes,” Bologna, 1773, 4to. This was 
also published with essays by Palletta and 
Brugnone, in E. Sandiforfs “ Opuscula Ana- 
tomica Selectiora,” Leiden, 1788, and to- 
gether with them was translated into Ger- 
man, by H. Tabor, Heidelberg, 1791, 8vo. 
It is an excellent treatise, proving that the 
author had laboured in both the practical 
anatomjf of the or^an and in the literature 
concerning it. It is chiefly directed against 
the description of the uterus by Astruc, 
whose supposed discoveries of milk- vessels 
and venous appendages in the utems Azzo- 
guidi entirely denies. He denies also the ex- 
istence of a distinct lining membrane of the 
uterus; and maintains that the uterine sub- 
stance, though it may contain muscular fibres, 
is not, as Astruc more rightly held, tmly mus- 
cular, and does not exhibit the peculiar circu- 
lar fibres which Ruysch descrilK*d as arranged 
alxnit its fundus. He confirms the description 
of the membrana decidua by William Hun- 
ter ; and, in the best part of his work, dis- 
proves the existence of communications be- 
tween the uterine and placental blood-vessels, 
and suggests the best explanation of the cir- 
culation in the acardiac foetus by the contrac- 
tion of the heart of the twin foetus connected 
with it. 2. “ Institutiones Medicse in usum 
auditorum suorum,” Bologna, 1775, 2 vols. 
8vo., an old-fashioned book, containing in 
the first volume the bare elements of physio- 
logy after Haller, and in the second, the 
elements of medicine.” 3. “ Lettere sopra i 
mali effetti dell’ Inoculazione,” Venice, 1782, 
1 2mo. 4. ** ComiKjndio dei discorsi . . . . di 
Fisiologia e di Notomia Comparafa,” Bologna, 
2 K 
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1808, 4to. Azzoguidi is said to have also 
■written a small ■work entitled “Spezieria 
Domestica.” (L. Frank, in Biograph le M^dU 
calc ; Azzoguidi, Observationes, and Institu- 
tiones.) J. P. 

AZZOGUI'DI, VALE'RIO FELI'CE, 
was born at Bologna, in 1651. He practised 
as a notary with good repute for many years 
in his native city, and died there on the 18th 
of April, 1 728, aged seventy-seven, leaving two 
sons, both friars of the oi^er of St. Francis. 
He was the author of two works in Latin. In 
the first of these, “De Origine et Vetustate 
civitatis Bononise, regum prisca* Etruscorum 
sedis, Chrouolomca dissertatio,” Bologna, 
4to. 1716, the author is led by that attachment 
to the place of his birth which amounts to a 
passion with some of the Italians, to main- 
tain that tlie city of Bologna is no less than 
seven centuries older than the city of Rome. 
In his second publication, “ Chronologica et 
apologetica Dissertatio super quaestiones in 
sacra; Genesis historiam excitatas,” Bo- 
logna, 4to. 1720, Azzoguidi undertakes to 
fix the precise periods of birth and death of 
all the patriarchs named in the book of 
Genesis, without reference to any other au- 
thority than the holy Scriptures themselves. 
(Mazzuchelli, Scrittori d’ Italiay i. part 2, 
p. 1290; Fantuzzi, Notizie degli Scrittori 
Bolognesi, ix. 309.) J. W. 

AZZOLA, GIOVA'NNI BATTISTA, a 
perspective and architectural painter of Ber- 
gamo, of the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. He painted in oil and in fresco, 
but chiefly in fresco. (Bottari, Lettere Fit- 
toriche, &c.) R. N. W. 

AZZOLI'NI, DE'CIO, is usually called 
“ II Giovane,” or the Younger, to distin- 
guish him from an elder namesake and re- 
lative, who was known in the political world, 
and, like the younger Decio, became a car- 
dinal. Decio the Younger was bom at 
Fermo, in the Papal State, in 1623; was 
created a cardinal in 1664; and died at 
Rome, in 1689. There is extant a work on 
the rules of the Conclave, which was written 
by him in Italian, and translated into Latin 
by Joachim Henning : “ Eminentissimi Car- 
dmalis Azzolini Aphorismi Politici,” &c. Os- 
nabriick, 1691, 4to. There is likewise attri- 
buted to him, but on doubtful authority, 
“ Voto del Eminentissimo e Reverendissimo 
Signor Cardinale Azzolini, T anno 1677,nella 
Canonizzazioue del venerabile Servo di Dio 
Roberto Cardinale Bellarmino,” &c. Rome, 
1749, fol. The Cardinal is honourably 
named as a poet, by Muratori, in his Life of 
Francesco di Lemene, and by Crescimbeni, 
who gives a canzone on the pregnancy of a 
lady, as a specimen of his powers. (Mazzu- 
chelli, Scrittori d' Italia; Oldoini, Athenceum 
Bomaiuiniy p. 181 ; Crescimbeni, Storia della 
Volgar Poesiay iv. 184.) W. S. 

AZZOLI'NI, MAZZOLI'NI, or ASOLE'- 
NI, GIO. BERNARDI'NO, a very clever 
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Neapolitan painter and modeller in wax, who 
settled in Genoa, says Soprani, about 1510, 
which Orlandi supposes to be an error for 
1610, as he found the name Gio. Bernardino 
Asoleni entered among the academicians of 
Rome in the year 1618 , whom he concludes 
to be the same person, as he was distinguished 
for the same kind of work. Dominici speaks 
of them as distinct persons, but his account 
of Azzolini is a mere repetition of Soprani’s. 
Azzolini excelled in expression, both in his 
wax figures and in his pictures. There are 
two fine altar-pieces by him at Genoa— an 
Annunciation at the church of the Monache 
Turchine, and a Martyrdom of St. Apollonia 
at the church of San Giuseppe. Soprani 
mentions six small models in wax of half- 
figures, executed by Azzolini for the Mar- 
chese Antonio Dona, as works of extraor- 
dinary merit, especially in expression. (So- 
prani, Vitede' Pittori, ^c. Genovesi; Orlandi, 
Abecedario Pittorico; Dominici, Vite de" 
Pittori, ^c. Napolitani.') R. N. W. 

AZZOLI'NI, LORENZO, a native of 
Fermo, was nephew of Cardinal Azzolini 
the elder, and uncle of Cardinal Azzolini the 
younger. Becoming an ecclesiastic, he was 
appointed by Pope Urban VIII. to be his 
secretary and a counsellor of state. The pope 
made him Bishop of Ripa Transona, in 1630, 
and of Nami two years afterwards, and was 
about (we are told) to create him a cardinal, 
when the intention was frustrated by the 
death of Lorenzo, in 1632. The following 
poetical works of Lorenzo Azzolini are in 
print: — 1. “Stanze neUe Nozze di Taddeo 
Barberini e di Anna Colonna,” Rome, 1629, 
8vo. 2. “ Satira contro la Lussuria,” pub- 
lished in the collection entitled “Scelta di 
Poesie Italiane,” Venice, 1686, 8vo. This 
poem, although it is confessedly tainted with 
the faults of the “seicento,” is much es- 
teemed by the Italian critics, some of whom 
assign to its author a high rank as a writer 
of serious satirical poetry. Other poems of 
Azzolini are mentioned by Mazzuchelli as 
preserved in various libraries. (Mazzu- 
chelli, Scrittori cP Italia ; Ughelli, Italia 
Sacra, 2nd edit i. 1021, ii. 762; Crescim- 
beni, Storia della Volgar Poesia, iv. 172; 
Bibliotheca Aprosiana, 1734, p. 61.) W. S. 

AZZCKNI AVOGA'RI, RAMBALDO 
DEGLI, was bom at Treviso, in the year 
1719, of a noble family, two members of 
which had filled the office of Podestk in the 
thirteenth century. One of these, Altenieri, 
was honoured with the office of “ Avogaro,” 
advocate or champion of the church of Tre- 
viso, as a fief from the pope, and the title 
was borne by all his descen^nts, in addition 
to their original surname, Degli Azzoni; a 
circmnstance which has led to much confu- 
sion. Rambaldo was educated at the college 
of the Somaschi, and first turned his attention 
to poetry, some specimens of which he pub- 
lished at a very early age. In his twentieth 
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year he was elected a canon of the cathedral, 
before he had taken priest’s orders. His 
admissibility was disputed on that ground by 
a rival candidate, upon which Azzoni ap- 
plied himself to minute researches into the 
archives of the church, and succeeded in 
establishing his right. This accidental cir- 
cumstance determined the bias of his studies ; 
from that time he became an enthusiastic 
antiquary and archseologist. The history of 
his native city was his chief subject, but he 
often extended his inquiries to the elucidation 
of the history of Italy. He had so strong an 
attachment to the place of his birth, that he 
refused all preferment which would have 
taken him away from it ; and he remained a 
simple canon until a short time before his 
death, when he was elected dean, or canonico 
primocerio. He died in 1790, at the age of 
seventy-one, and was buried in the cathedral. 
The day of his funeral was observed as a day 
of mouniing by the whole population of 
Treviso, many of the houses and shops of 
which were hung with black cloth as a token 
of respect for his memory. 

Azzoni re-established at Treviso a local 
academy of the Solleciti, for which he drew 
up a code of regulations, which received the 
approbation of Muratori, in a letter dated 
February 3rd, 1747. He also procured the 
erection at Treviso of a colony of the Arcadi, 
to which he was appointed custode, taking 
the name of Targilio Ambracio. He like- 
wise exerted himself in the foundation of a 
library for the chapter of Treviso, which was 
open to all the citizens. A grand hall was 
built, chiefly at his expense ; the collection 
of bwks was liberally augmented from his 
own stores ; and, finally, he endowed the in- 
stitution with a fund for the maintenance of a 
librarian. His marble bust now decorates 
the centre of the hall. 

Azzoni is the author of two separate works: 
1. “ Memorie del Beato Enrico morto in 
Trivigi 1’ anno 1315, corredate di documenti; 
con una Dissertazione sopra San Liberale e 
sopra gli altri Santi de’ quali riposano i sacri 
corpi uella Chiesa della gik detta citth,” 
Venice, 1760, 4to. This work affords ample 
evidence of the care and industry with which 
the author must have applied himself to the 
task of ransacking the archives of his native 
city. To the text, which occupies a volume, 
is appended a second part, separately pa^ed, 
and chiefly compiosed of copies of ancient 
documents in illustration of the subject 2. 
“ Considerazioni sopra le prime notizie di 
Trivigi contenuti negli Scrittori e ne’ manui 
antichi. Opera postuma,” Treviso, 1840, 4to. 
In this production the author’s object which 
is most elaborately worked out, is to disprove 
the opinion that Treviso was of Gothic 
origin. After remaining fifty years in MS., 
the^work has at length been given to the 
public under the editorship of Signor Pu- 
lieri, who has prefixed a notice of the life 
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and character of the author, with hb portrait 
by way of frontispiece. 

The other writings of Azzoni are contained 
in miscellaneous collections, espiecially the 
“ Nuova Raccolta” of Calogiera, to which he 
was a frequent contributor. His articles 
chiefly relate to pioiuts in the history of Italy, 
as illustrated by ancient documents and in- 
scriptions ; a branch of study in which he was 
nearly unrivalled. In one instance he Con- 
tributes “ Notizie de’ cavalieri Alteniero e 
JacopK) degli Azoni,” a sketch of the lives of 
two of his own ancestors, originally drawn up 
for private use. His principml production 
not separately published, however, is his 
“ Trattato della Zecca e delle Monete ch’ 
ebbero corso in Trivim fin tutto il Secolo 
XIV.” which is printed by Zanetti, with high 
encomiums, in his “Nuova Raccolta delle 
Monete e Zecche d’ Italia,” vol. iv. p. 3 — 201. 
This treatise gained for the author the spe- 
cial approbation of Tiraboschi, whose high 
opinion of Azzoni’s merits is left on record 
in an “ Elogia,” published at Bassano in 1791, 
8vo. 

It may be as well to observe, that although 
the title of honour which the Azzoni added to 
their surname was a mere addition, and was 
sometimes placed by Rambaldo, in his signa- 
ture, after his personal office of canon, thus, 
“ Kambaldo degli Azzoni, canonico e avo- 
garo della Chiesa di Trevigi,” yet it is so 
highly thought of by Italian writers, that 
our author is quite as often referred to 
under the name of “ Avogaro,” or “ Avo- 
gadro,” as under his proper family name 
of Degli Azzoni. (Life, prefixed to C<m- 
siderazioni sopra le prime JSotxzie di Trivigi^ 
Treviso, 1840, pp. ix — xx. ; Comiani, SecoU 
della Letteratura Italianay continuata da Ti- 
cozzi, ii. 538; Gamba, Galleria dei Lette- 
rati ed Artisti Illustri delle Provincie Vene- 
ziane net Secolo X VIIL, vol. i. ; Mazzuchelli, 
Scrittori d' Italia, i. part 2, p. 1272; Lom- 
bardi, Storia della Letteratura Italiana nel 
Secolo X VIIL iv. 1 53 ; Degli Azzoni, Notizie 
de’ cavalieri A. e J. degli Azoni, in Nuova 
RaccoUa d’Opuscoli, &c. 1755, vol. xxxi.) 

J. W. 

AZ-ZUBEYDI' (Mohammed Ibnn-l-hasan 
Al-madhiji Abu Bekr), a celebrated gram- 
marian and lexicographer, was bom at Se- 
ville in Spain, in a.h. 315 (a.d. 927). Ac- 
cording to Ibn Khallikdn, Az-zubeydi’s 
family was originally from Madhij, a dis- 
trict of Yemen so called because an Arabian 
tribe of that name settled in it. When still 
young, he repaired to Cordova, then the 
court of Al-hakem II., ninth sultan of the 
race of Umeyyah, and he studied in the 
schools of that city imtil he became one of 
the most distinguished scholars of the day. 
His principal masters were Abii ’Ali Al-kdli 
and Abii Abdillah Ar-riydhi. Having at- 
tracted the attention of Al-hakem by an ela- 
borate composition ir prose and verse, which 
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resented to him on the occasion of a cer- 
n festival, Az-zubeydi was appointed chief 
Ihi of Seville, which office he filled to the 
great satisfaction of the inhabitants of that 
city until he was summoned to Cordova and 
intrusted with the education of Prince 
Hisham, the son and heir of Al-hakem, hold- 
ing at the same time the office of sdhibu-sh- 
shortah, or chief of the police department. 
Az-zubeydi died at Cordova on the 15th of 
Jumada the second, a.h. 379 (August, a.d. 
989) ; such at least is the date given by Ibn 
Khallikan. Al-homaydi says that he died 
the year after (a.d. 990). He wrote the follow- 
ing works: — 1. “Mokhtassar kitabu-l-’ayn,” 
or an abridgment of the large Arabic 
dictionary entitled Al-’ayn, by Khalil Ibn 
Ahmed Al-farahidi. Kitabu-l-’ayn means 
the book of the letter ’ayn, not the book of 
the fountain (liber fontis), as Conde and 
other writers have erroneously asserted. In 
the preface to a copy of Az-zubeydi’s abridg- 
ment, which is in the National Library of 
Madrid, the reasons are given why the ori- 

S 'ual work was so entitled. It appears that 
halil, unwilling to begin his dictionary 
with the letter alif, the first of the Arabic 
alphabet, owing to certain grammatical ob- 
jections of his own, put into a bag twenty- 
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eight scraps of paper, having each the name 
of a letter of the Arabic alp&bet, and draw- 
ing them one by one, disposed his dictionary 
in the order that the letters came out. The 
letter ’ayn being the first, he entitled his dic- 
tionary Kit^bu-l-’ayn. 2. “ Bakyatu-l-wa’at 
fi tabakati-l-laghuwm wa-n-nohat” (“The 
bottom of the closet : on the classes of rheto- 
ricians and grammarians ”). This is a bio- 
graphy of Spanish Moslems who have distin- 
guished themselves by their knowledge of 
rhetoric and grammar, divided into tabakat, 
that is, classes or schools, from the time of 
Abii-l-aswad to that of his own master Abu 
’Abdillah Ar-riyahi. 3. “ Al-wadheh” (“ The 
Demonstrator ”), a treatise on grammar, 
greatly praised by the writers of the time. 
4. “ Al-abniyah fi-n-nahu” (“Fundamental 
rules of Arabic syntax”). 5. A Diwdn, or 
collection of his own poems. Some of these 
have been preserved in the collections formed 
by Ath-tha’lebi (Brit Mus. No. 9578, fol. 
126), Ibn Kbakun (ib. No. 9580, fol. 144), 
and others. (Al-makkari, Moham. Dynast. 
i. 194, 474, ii. 190; Casiri, Bib. Arab.- 
Hisp. Esc. ii. 133; Conde, Hist, de la Dom. 
i. 483 ; Ibn Khallikan, Biog. Diet. ; D’Her- 
belot. Bib. Or.') P. de G. 
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